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PREFACE 


A  BRIEF  examination  of  this  volume  will  convey  a  clearer 
idea  of  its  contents  than  any  atutement  could  do,  yet  a  few 
words  may  be  permitted  concerning  the  aim  of  the  authors. 

It  is  for  those  who  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  United  States,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  for  seeking  information  in  various  and  out-of- 
the-way  places,  that  this  book  has  been  prepared.  The  main 
facts  in  the  political  history  of  the  federal  government 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  moment  are  given  uiider 
appropriate  headings  and  in  alphabetical  order,  ""he  for- 
mation of  the  Constiiution,  its  growth  and  interpretation, 
have  been  explained.  The  rise  and  fall  of  parties  have 
\K-cn  recounted.  Famous  measures,  national  movements 
and  foreign  relations  have  received  full  attention.  Espe- 
cial care  has  been  exercised  in  describing  the  practical 
workings  of  the  government  in  its  various  branches,  and 
numerous  lists  of  the  more  prominent  officials  are  fur- 
nished. There  will  also  be  found  accounts  of  tlie  origin 
and  meaning  of  political  slang  expressions,  familiar  names 
of  persons  and  localities,  famous  phrases,  and  the  like. 

Most  of  these  facts  are  scattered  in  volumes  not  gen- 
erally accessible;  many  of  ihi'm  that  circulate  chiefly  by 
word  of  mouth  arc  hard  to  find  explaine<l  in  print;  some 
arc  of  such  recent  date  tluit  they  hnve  bei^n  rec^ordcd  only 
in  the  daily  press.    To  find  these  items  gathered  together 
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in  a  single  Tolume  of  moderate  compass  has  hitherto  been 
impossible. 

Liberal  use  has  been  made  of  every  source  of  information 
in  preparing  this  volume.  The  facts  have  been  stated  with 
as  great  accuracy  as  could  be  attained  by  unstinted  care  and 
in  the  briefest  manner  consistent  with  complete  informa- 
tion. The  authors  have  endeavored  to  write  without  bias 
or  partiality  in  any  direction. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  cross-references  have  been  freely 
used,  without  which  much  space  would  necessarily  have 
been  wasted,  and  the  suggestion  may  be  made  that  even 
in  the  absence  of  references  the  reader  should  turn  to  topics 
mentioned  in  the  text  for  the  full  view  of  a  subject. 

With  the  hope  that  this  book  may  help  to  fill  an  existinfc 
Tacancy,  it  is  submitted  to  the  public 
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Abolitionists.  The  first  society  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  formed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1774;  New  York 
followed  in  1785,  Rhode  Island  in  178G,  Maryland  in  1789, 
and  Connecticut,  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  before  1792. 
Amonfr  the  presidents  of  tlio  New*  York  society  were  John 
Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  These  societies  did  nothing 
except  to  ])etition  Congress,  and  were  seldom  heard  of 
after  1808.  Colonization  then  hecnrae  a  favorite  subject, 
until  in  18'^9  Tfie  Qenius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  a 
newspaper  advocating  "immediate"  abolition,  was  pub* 
lifihed  in  Baltimore  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Massar 
chusctts.  Fined  for  one  of  his  articles,  and  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  fine  imprifioned,  he  soon  removed  to  Boston, 
where,  January  I,  1831,  he  began  the  publication  of  Tk& 
Liberator.  He  opposed  colonization,  refused  to  recognize 
the  Constitution,  which  he  proclaimed  a  ''covenant  with 
death  and  an  agreement  witli  hell,"  and  declared  for  ^*no 
union  with  slave-holderfl.''  Public  interefit  was  arouseil. 
In  1832  the  "New  England,"  and  in  1833  the  "American'* 
anti-slavery  societies  were  formed  on  these  principles.  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  Wendell  Phillips,  Benjamin  Lundy 
and  others  agitated  tlie  subject  and  founde<l  branches  in  the 
Stalefi,  and  it  become  a  national  topic.  The  feeling  against 
the  abolitionists  ran  hij/h  and  riota  were  frequent.  At  Al- 
ton, Illinois,  in  1837,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  (sec  ihaf  i\tU),  an 
abolition  e<litor.  was  mobbed  and  killctl,  and  in  183S»  Penn- 
sylvania Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  was  burned.  In  1838  mfiny 
of  the  party  de;»iring  to  nominate  candidates  for  oflice,  a 
proceeding  to  which  the  ''Gnrrij^onian'^"  objected,  withdrew. 
The  seceders,  who  regarded  "the  Federal  Constitution  as 
essentially  anti-slavery,  and  gwor^  with  good  consciences  t<3 
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uphold  it/'  formed  the  "Americau  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society."  It  was  principally  of  these  that  the  Lib- 
erty party,  organized  hh  1840,  was  formed.  In  1848,  the 
Liberty  party,  having  named  no  candidates^  the  abolition- 
ists voted  with  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  continued  with 
them  until  1856,  when  they  supported  the  Republicans. 
Until  the  war  was  fairly  under  way  the  ^^Garrisonians" 
were  in  favor  of  allowing  the  slave-holding  States  to  with- 
draw peaceably,  but  when  fighting  had  actually  begun,  they 
were  among  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  tiie  Union.  (See 
also  Brown,  John.) 

Adams  and  Clay  Republicans,  In  1825,  the  Federalist 
party  was  of  no  influence — the  Dcmocrfltic-Republican  was 
the  only  real  party.  In  it  there  were  two  factions,  the  sup- 
porters of  President  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  lieuten- 
ant, Henry  Clay,  known  as  above;  and  the  followers  of 
x\ndrew  Jackson,  known  as  Jackson  Republicans,  or  Jack- 
son Men  (which  sec).  The  Adams  and  Clay  Republicans 
ultimately  became  Whigs.  {See  National  Republican 
Party.) 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  was  bom  in  Boston,  August  18, 
1807.  He  spent  much  of  his  boyhood  abroad,  his  father, 
John  Quinc>-  Adams,  being  at  different  times  United  States 
Minister  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Russia,  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  and  adopted  the  profession  of  law.  He 
served  in  l>oth  Houses  of  the  Massachusetts  I-it^slatnre  and 
was  candidate  for  Vice-President  with  Van  Buren.  He 
served  as  Representative  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Thirty-seventli,  but  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Great  Britain  in  1861.  He  held  that  position 
during  the  Civil  War,  satisfactorily  conducting  the  many 
delicate  negotiations  that  arose,  notably  the  Trent  affair. 
He  died  November  21,  1886.    He  was  a  Republican. 

AdamSf  John,  was  bom  in  Braintree  (now  Quincy),  Mas- 
sachusetts, October  19,  1733;  he  died  at  the  same  place, 
July  4, 1826.  Thomas  Jefferson  died  within  a  few  hours  of 
him.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  was  soon 
afterward  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1770  he  was  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  I^egislature,  and  between  1774  and  1777 
he  served  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,     In  1777  he  went  to 
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France  as  Miui&ter  of  the  I'liitcJ  HUii/th ;  htt  wan  nti*:  of  ilm 
comniisfioners  that  negotiat/^i  thr;  tnaty  that.  fUiv.t'A  thn 
Revolution.  In  1^5-5  ut  wtnt  to  Eui!\iiu*\  a«  r'r|*r*y.'intiV' 
tive  of  cur  co^Diry.  Ho  rf:turrj':'j  to  A/r.'rri'.-a  jfi  JV'i''.,  mikJ 
wa»  elected  Vi.^-Pres!  .eLt  uTi'J'-r  Vi';>..',j;.;fV,/i.  O/i  Wsmli- 
ington'e  rti.rr.-Lrit  .l  K'<.  :.<i  ■*&.-.  »:.«-'•<:';  I'r<>. ';«'»«».  h/  « 

inaiori:v  < f  tirer  '-!•<. v.ri.-  v:Vr*  '.'.*<:•  ./<■"':'>/,;,.     J^  ,f*;-y  >ii* 

«       ■  ■• 

acmiujTr&'l  l  :r:.:.^  i:>*:  v.:;,  i-*:-;.'':^  ^,,'.';  *%.•  *hA  ,fit 
zrjiiirzz,  sTT'trrL  r.i*.:.  r;.::;^'=  ;;-:.•>  %".>..  .  *>.*:.;*  ;,  >.ft- 
ySif  X,  }".  Z.  A''>.*  :•'.  '.':.'•  >...■■:.  >.:. \  -r  -.  *.  •.:  %  /■•  ■...^^^  ■; 
C-r.nr  i-r  £.^r..i.-*;i.'.' -    •■•..■■•.   ".   r\f-     ■    .■■/.'..*?, 

."Tir.  '.-  fttv  i_i  :■;.•"■     •    ;    ..  •       ■,  •     ■  .   %  ■      *.'•:■!'/     *,- 
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France  as  Minister  of  the  United  States;  he  was  one  of  the 
cumin isflioners  that  negotiated  the  treaty  that  closed  the 
Kevolutiou.  In  1785  he  went  to  England  as  representa- 
tive of  our  country.  He  returned  to  America  in  1788,  and 
was  elected  Vice-Preaident  under  Washington.  On  Wash- 
ington's retirement  in  1797,  he  was  elected  President  by  a 
majority  of  three  electoral  votes  over  Jefferson.  During  hia 
administration  trouble  arose  with  France,  and  war  was  im- 
minent, several  naval  engagements  actually  taking  place. 
(See  X,  Y.  Z.  Mission.)  The  alien  and  sedition  laws  passed 
during  his  administration  tended  to  make  it  unpopular, 
while  his  policy  toward  FVance,  which  averted  the  war, 
alienated  a  portion  of  his  party,  and  the  end  of  his  admin- 
istration saw  his  party  thoroughly  divided  and  defeated  at 
the  polls.  He  was  the  firM  and  only  Federalist  President. 
His  party  in  Congress  had,  just  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  created  a  number  of  new  judgeships  to  be  filled  with 
"federalists,  and  Adams,  after  signing  their  commissions 

itil  late  at  night  of  the  last  day  of  his  term,  withdrew 
from  Washington  early  the  next  day  without  participating 
in  Jeffnrson's  inauguration.     {See  Midnight  Judges. ) 

Adams,  John  Qnincy,  waa  bom  in  Braintree  ( now 
Quincy),  Massachusetts,  July  11,  1767,  and  died  in  Wash- 
ington, February  23,  1848.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Adnnis  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1791,  and  in  1794  he  became  Minister  at  The  Hague. 
In  1803  he  bet»ame  a  Federalist  Senator.  As  Senator  he 
supported  the  embargo,  for  which  courite  the  State  Legis- 
lature censured  him.  He  at  once  resigned  and  joined  the 
Republican  (Democratic-Republican)  party,  and  by  his  new 
friends  he  was  sent  as  Minister,  first  to  Russia,  and  then  to 
Great  Britain.  He  became  Secretary  of  State  under  Mon- 
roe in  1817,  and  in  1825  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  His 
election  was  by  the  House  of  RepresentativfS.  His  election, 
his  enemies  claimed,  was  the  result  of  a  corrupt  bargain 
with  Henry  Clay,  but  this  charge,  alUiough  frequently  re- 
peated, has  always  been  denied,  and  it  has  never  been 
proved.  He  served  but  one  term.  During  his  administra- 
tion the  anti-Masonic  feeling  first  arose.  In  1831,  Adams 
was  elected  to  tlio  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he 
served  until  hia  deaths  seventeen  years  later.     He  was 
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eirickfm  writh  apoplexy  in  the  House,  and  died  two  days 
thereafter.  While  a  member  of  the  House  he  was  a  law 
ointo  himself — no  party  claiming  his  allegiance— and  he 
was  the  principal  champion  of  fre«  speech  against  the  Gag 
Lav9  {trhich  see). 

Adams,  Samuel.  A  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress;  a  member  nf  the  second  Continental  Congress;  a 
signer  of  the  Declnrntion  of  Independence ;  a  merol>er  of  the 
Massachusetts  ratifying  convention,  1788;  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  1789-94;  governor  of  Massachusetts 
1794-97.  Bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1722;  died  at 
Boston  Oct.  ?»  1S03. 

Administration,  The,  Shonld  be  Conducted  Behind 
Glass  Boors.  Prcsideut  Cleveland  used  tJiis  metaphor  to  ox- 
press  his  views  as  to  the  publicity  that  should  surronnd  the 
acts  of  public  servants. 

Administration*  of  the  United  States.  For  tiie  officers 
of  the  different  ndministrations  see  under  the  heads  of  their 
respective  funrtt.ions,  as  follows:  Pretsidfinij  Vice  P resi- 
lient;  Shk,  Department  of;  Treasury  Department;  War 
Department;  Justice.  Department  of;  Poai-Office  Depart- 
mcnl;  Navifj,  Department  of  the;  Interior,  Department  of 
the. 

Agrionltnref  Commissioner  of.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture was  established  by  Act  of  May  15,  1862.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  disseminate  useful  infonnation  about  agriculture 
to  the  classes  interested  therein  and  to  distribute  among 
them  eeetls  of  rare  or  new  plants.  In  February,  1889,  this 
Bureau  was  made  a  Department,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  a  Secretary  and  a  memlier  of  tlie  Cabinet  The 
salary  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  Cabinet  officers, 

Alabama  was  FOparated  from  Mississippi  Territory  (see 
Territories)  in  1817,  and  made  into  Alabama  Territory 
with  the  capital  at  St.  Stephens.  It  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  December  14, 1819.  On  January  11, 1861,  an  ordi- 
nance of  3**ccft*ion  was  adoptetl  in  a  State  convention  and 
by  Act  of  .June  25,  1808,  the  State  was  readmitted  to  the 
Union,  The  capital  is  Montgomery.  It  is  a  Democratic 
State.  The  name  is  of  Indian  derivation,  and  was  once 
supposed  to  mean  "Here  we  rest/*  tliough  it  is  now  said  to 
have  no  known  meaning. 
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Alabama  Claimfl.  During  the  Civil  War  several  Con- 
federate cruisers  were  built  in  England,  and  fiome  were 
equipped  in  the  ports  of  that  nation  and  her  colonies.  This 
was  ail  in  violation  of  Great  Britain's  avowedly  neutral  po- 
fiition,  of  her  own  situtuied  and  of  international  law,  and 
in  Bpito  of  the  fact  t-hat  our  minister  to  England,  Charles 
Francis  Adams^  repeatedly  protested  and  called  tiie  atten- 
tion of  the  English  government  to  what  was  being  done. 
Moreover,  while  neutralitv  was  strictly  enforced  against 
United  States  ve^sela  in  British  ports,  even  to  the  extent 
of  proiiibiting  tlieir  taldng  on  board  coal  which  had  been 
i^deposited  by  our  government,  Confederate  vessels  found  no 
"  Iculty,  through  the  connivance  of  officiak,  in  coaling 
and  even  arming  in  eudi  ports.  Chiuf  among  the  cruisers 
which  were  built  or  equipped  in  England  were  the  Florida, 

le  Georgia,  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Alabama;  the  last 
led  because  of  her  especially  destructive  career  gave  her 
name  to  tlie  claims  which  arose  from  the  depredations  of  all 
such  vcsfiela  on  tlie  commerce  of  tlie  United  States.  As  a 
re^^ult  of  Great  Britaina  action  in  tlieee  matters  the  United 
fitateu  claimed  damages  from  her  for  **direct  losses  in  the 
[icapLure  and  destructjou  of  a  large  number  of  vesBcls,  with 

leir  cargoes,  and  in  Uic  heavy  national  expenditures  in  the 

irauit  of  iha  cruisers;  and  indirect  injury  in  the  transfer 
of  a  large  part  of  the  American  commercial  marine  to  the 
British  Jlag,  in  the  enhanced  payment  of  insurance,  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  war.  and  in  die  addition  of  a  large  sum 
to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion," 
The  dispute  between  the  two  governments  stood  unsettled 
till  after  the  war.  In  1866  the  Unitetl  States  offered  to 
snbinit  the  question  to  arbitration,  but  would  not  agree 
to  a  proposition  iniide  by  Great  Britain  to  limit  the  dif^nis- 
sion  to  Uie  damage  done  by  the  cruisers,  since  this  would  be 
an  abandonment  of  our  poeition  tJiat  the  granting  of  the 
rights  of  belligerents  to  the  Confederate  States  (by  the 
"(ueen'fl  proclamation  of  May  13,  1861)  waa  unjustified  by 
^"neccBsity,  morab,  treaties  or  international  law.  In  1871, 
however,  Enjfland  proposed  a  joint  commission  to  settle  ra- 
r'  •'  —  which  existed  betweeu  the  two  governments; 
;.ite8  consented  with  the  proviso  that  the  Ala- 
daimtt  ahould  be  considered  and  disposed  of  bj  the 
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oommiftsion ;  England  a^^reed  and  the  result  was  the  Treaty 
of  Waahington  (ivkich  see).  By  this  treaty  the  Alabama 
claims  were  referred  to  arbitrators  who  afterward  met  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  on  September  14,  1872,  awarded 
to  the  Unit*?d  Stales  $15,500,000  to  be  paid  by  Great  Brit- 
ain in  eatiefaction  of  all  the  Alabama  claims.  This  waa 
duly  paid  within  the  year.  The  United  States  Coart  of 
Claims  has  jurisdiction  of  cases  brought  by  tlioee  who  claim 
a  share  in  this  indemnity.     (See  Geneva  Award,) 

Alabama  Territory.    (See  Territories.) 

Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867  (see  Anivexa-' 
tions  VI).  It  is  an  unorganized  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  remained  without  tlie  forms  of  civil  government 
till  1884,  when  the  Act  of  May  17th  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  governor  and  other  officers,  and  also  a  di>v- 
trict  court-    Sitka  is  the  capital. 

Alamo.  Originally  built  as  a  church,  situated  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  it  was  converted  into  a  fort.  In  February 
of  1836  it  was  occupied  by  Colonel  W.  B.  Travis  with  150 
men  who  were  in  arms  against  the  government  of  Mexico. 
The  party  was  besieged  until  March  6,  when  the  place  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  all,  save  one  man  who  had  previously 
escaped,  were  massacred.  Among  tlie  slain  were  David 
Crockett  and  Colonel  Bowie,    (See  Tkermo[jylae  of  Texas.) 

Albany  Regency.  A  name  applied  to  the  combination  of 
politicians  that  fmm  \SW  to  1855  managed  the  Dennx^ratic 
party  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  name  arose  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  them  lived  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Prominent 
among  them  were  Martin  Van  Buren,  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  John 
A.  Dix  and  Silas  Wright.  Their  success  was  due  mainly  to 
their  thorough  organization. 

Alexander  the  Coppersmith.  .\  nickname  applied  to 
Hamilton  by  those  that  were  dissatisfied  with  the  copper 
cents  coined  in  1793  at  his  suggestion  as  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.su  ry. 

Algerine  War.     (See  Barbary  Pirates.) 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  During  the  troubles  of  this 
country  with  France  in  1708  there  was  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  community  in  sympathy  with  France,  and  at- 
tacks of  the  most  scurrilous  nature  were  continually  mode 
against  the  Preeident  and  Congress.    This  state  of  things 
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was  the  cxx^asion  for  the  paasa^  of  the  above-named  bills. 
The  first  Alien  bill  lengthened  the  period  of  residence  for 
the  purpose  of  nntiiralization  to  fourteen  years.  All  aliens 
thereafter  to  come  into  tlie  country  were  to  be  registered, 
and  the  certificate  of  registration  was  to  be  the  only  proof 
of  residence.  Alien  cuetnies  could  never  become  citizens, 
A  third  bill  gave  the  Pre:3ident  power  in  case  of  war  with 
a  foreign  nation  or  danger  of  invasion  by  it,  to  seize  or  eJtpel 
all  resident  alien  citizens  of  that  nation.  Another  bill, 
signed  by  the  President,  June  25th,  gave  him  power  to  send 
away  any  alien  whom  he  might  tliink  dangerous  to  the 
country ;  if  after  being  ordered  away  he  were  round  here  ho 
might  be  imprisoned  for  three  years  and  could  never  be- 
come a  citizen ;  aliens  so  imprisoned  could  be  removed  from 
the  country  by  the  President's  order,  and  on  voluntarily  re- 
turning be  imprisoned  at  the  President's  discretion;  the 
act  provided  for  various  details  concerning  the  carrying  out 
of  lis  intention,  and  gave  the  United  States  courts  eogni- 
zance  of  cases  arising  thereunder.  The  action  of  the  law 
was  limited  to  two  years.  The  Sedition  bill  was  parsed  in 
July  and  declared  any  one  that  in  any  way  lundered  any 
otTicer  of  the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or 
opposed  any  of  its  laws,  to  be  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  and  maximum  imprisonment  of  five  years; 
further,  writing,  printing  or  publishing  any  false,  scandal- 
ous and  malicious  writing  against  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent or  aiding  therein,  was  made  punishable  by  a  maximum 
fine  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  majcimum  imprisonment  of 
two  years ;  but  tlie  txuth  of  the  matter,  if  proved,  was  to  be 
a  good  rlefense.  This  act  was  to  expire  March,  1801.  The 
opposition  aroused  by  these  bills  was  enormous,  and  though 
the  prosecutions  under  them  were  very  few,  they  made 
Adams'  administration  and  the  Federal  party  very  unpop- 
ular. Hamilton  had  in  vain  tried  to  prevent  the  party  horn 
committing  this  blunder. 

Allegiance.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  owes 
paramount  allegiance  to  the  national  government.  The 
opinion  that  he  owed  allegiance  to  his  State  first  and  to 
the  Union  only  aecondly,  which  was  bound  up  in  the  doc- 
trine of  State  sovereignty,  may  be  considered  as  finally  neg- 
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atived  by  the  results  of  the  Ci\nl  War.  As  to  foretgri 
states,  no  one  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by 
Tiaturalization  without  first  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  his 
former  government.     (Sec  Expatriation ;  Natnraiizaiion.) 

All  Men  are  Created  Equal.  The  second  paragraph  of 
tlie  r>erlaratiop  of  ln(lependt*nce  be^n**:  ''"We  hold  thefic 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal," 
etc.  (<ee  Declaration  of  Indrpendpnce).  Thi?  phrase,  either 
as  pven  above  or  slightly  different,  waa  used  in  the  Decla- 
rations of  Right  contained  in  many  of  the  State  constitu- 
tions adopted  aVnit  177(t.  It  is  sometimes  quoted,  "All 
men  are  bom  free  nnd  <»qual."  That  form  waa  used  in  the 
constitution  adopted  by  Massachusetts  in  1780. 

All  Quiet  Along"  the  Potomac.  This  phrase  became  pro- 
verbial during  the  fall  of  18<U  and  the  be;2^nning  of  1S(>2. 
The  wenther  at  that  time  seemed  favorable  to  a  campaign, 
and  McClellan*3  army  nf  about  two  hundred  thousand  men 
was  in  excellent  condition,  and  yet  no  advance  was  under- 
taken. McClellan*s  policy,  at  th'at  period,  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  ns  a  policy  of  '^'masterly  inactivity." 

All  Wc  Ask  is  to  Be  Let  Alone.  This  phrase  occurred  in 
the  message  nf  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Confederate  Congress 
in  March,  1861.  He  referred  to  Xorthem  preparations  to 
oppose  secession. 

Amendment-Mongers.  A  name  applied  to  the  Anti- Fed- 
eralists. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Article  5  of  the  Con- 
stitution prescribes  the  means  to  be  ejiiploved  in  amend- 
ing that  instrument  By  the  same  article  the  Consti- 
tution was  made  unamendable  prior  to  1808  on  certain 
points,  as  follows:  So  as  to  prohibit  immigration  a£  ex- 
isting in  1787,  or  so  as  to  permit  the  levying  of  capitation 
or  other  direct  taxes  by  Congress  except  in  proportion  to  the 
census.  The  only  point  remaining  to-day  which  is  inca- 
pable of  amendment  is  that  **no  State,  without  its  consent, 
ahall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."  In  the 
manner  prescribed  in  Article  5,  fifteen  amendments  in  all 
have  been  afloptf?d  from  time  to  time.  The  first  Congress, 
on  September  85,  1789,  passed  twelve  amendment*,  two  of 
which  were  not  ratified.  The  remaining  ten,  having  been 
ratified  by  all  the  States  except  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
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and  Georgia,  were  proclaimed  in  force  December  15,  1791. 
The  first  six  of  these  comprise  what  ie  sometimes  known  as 
our  Bill  of  Rights.  The  eleventh  amendment  was  passed  by 
Congress  March  5,  1791,  was  duly  rutilicd,  and  was  pro- 
claimed in  force  January  8,  171)8.  It  provided  that  the 
federal  courts  fihouid  not  entertain  suits  brought  against  a 
State  by  individuals.  The  preaideatial  election  of  1899 
which  was  thrown  into  the  House  {see  Disputed  Pre^sidcri' 
iial  and  Vice- Presidential  ElectioJts),  disclosed  some  defects 
in  the  electoral  system  as  established  by  Article  2,  section 
1,  clause  3  of  the  Constitution.  To  remedy  these  de- 
fects the  twelfth  amendment  was  passed  by  Congress  De- 
cember 12,  1803,  and  declared  in  force  September  25,  1804. 
It  had  failed  to  paae  in  one  Congress  and  was  only  carried 
finally  in  the  House  by  the  Speaker's  vote.  The  vote  of  the 
States  also  was  only  just  sufficient,  thirteen  ratifying  and 
four — New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Delaware — rejecting  it.  For  sixty  years  the  Constitution 
remained  unaltered,  but  the  condition  of  things  brought 
about  hy  tlic  Civil  War  rendered  three  more  amendments 
necessary.  The  thirteentli  amenrlment  was  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  malcing  emancipation  universal  in  the  na- 
tion and  prohibiting  slavery  for  the  future.  It  passed  the 
Senate  in  April,  18G4,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  six,  but 
failed  to  pass  the  House.  The  House  reconsidered  its  vote 
at  the  next  session  and  passed  the  amend  ineut  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  fifty-six;  it  was  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  February  1,  1865.  It  was 
declared  in  force  December  18,  1865,  having  been  ratified 
by  twenty-seven  States  out  of  thirt}'-six;  it  was  subse- 
quently ratified  by  four  more.  Only  two  States,  Delaware 
and  Kentucky,  absolutely  rejected  it.  Texas  took  no  action 
in  regard  to  it  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi  ratified  it  con- 
dilionally.  The  fourteenth  amendment  was  intended  to 
aid  the  work  of  Rfronstniciton.  It  passed  Congress  in 
Jane,  1866,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-three  to  eleven  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  thirty-six  in  the 
House.  It  was  ratified  by  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-«even 
States  and  was  proclaimed  in  force  July  28,  1868.  Three 
■others  subsequently  ratified  it.  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Xentucky  rejected  it  and  California  failed  to  act.    All  the 
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once  Confederate  States^  except  Tennessee,  rejected  it,  but 

afterward  ratified  it  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  Congress 
providing  os  one  condition  of  their  readmission  as  States 
tiiat  tliey  should  do  so.  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  rescinded 
their  first  ratifications,  but  Congress  declared  that  this  did 
not  affect  thoir  previous  action,  and  in  the  end  there  were 
enough  ratifications  without  these.  The  fifteenth  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  supplement  the  previous  one  in  rela- 
tion to  the  suffrage  of  negro  citizens  and  make  their  right  to 
rote  unquestionable.  It  passed  Congress  February  26, 
1869,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  thirteen  in  the  Senate  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  to  forty-four  in  the  House.  It 
was  ratified  by  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-seven  States  and 
proclaimed  in  force  March  30,  1870;  Georgia  at  first  re- 
jected, but  afterward  ratified  it.  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  California  and  Oregon  rejected  it  and 
Tennessee  took  no  action.  Ohio  which  at  first  had  rejected 
it,  afterward  ratified  it,  and  New  York  rescinded  her  rati- 
fication. Among  proposed  anicndraentB  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  have  never  been  adopted  may  be  mentioned  a 
few  of  the  most  important.  Jetterson  suggested  an  amend- 
ment to  assure  the  constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, but  his  bargain  was  universally  accepted  as  valid 
without  such  amendment.  The  same  President,  and  after 
him  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson  and  Polk,  urged  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  Congress  to  vote  money  for  internal  im- 
provements, the  power  to  do  which,  not  being  mentioned  in 
the  Conatitution,  they  considered  open  to  question.  This 
right,  however,  has  come  to  be  admitted  without  an  amend- 
ment. Just  previous  to  the  war  various  amendments  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  slavery  were  proposed.  {See  Crit- 
tenden Compromise.)  Amendments  have  also  been  urged, 
some  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  females  and  one  in- 
serting in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  the  following 
■words:  "Acknowleflging  Almighty  God  as  the  source  of 
all  authority  and  power  in  civil  government,  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ  as  the  ruler  among  the  nations,  and  His  will,  re- 
vealed in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  of  supreme  authority,  in 
order  to  constitute  a  Christian  government.''  For  the  text 
of  the  amendmentd  that  have  been  adopted  see  Constitution 
of  the  United  States, 
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America  for  Americani.  One  of  the  cries  of  the  Ameri- 
can party. 

American  Cato.  Samuel  Adnms  was  so  called  from  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  his  character  to  that  of  the  EomaD. 
Adams  was  horn  in  Rtjstfln,  1722,  nnd  died  in  1802.  He  waa 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

American  Colonization  Society,  The.  A  society  organ- 
ized at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  1,  1817,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonizing  the  free  negroes  of  the  United  States.  In  1821 
it  founded  the  colony  of  Liberia,  which  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic  in  1847.     {See  aho  Colonization,) 

American  Fabins.  A  name  applied  to  Washington  be- 
cause his  generalship  during  the  Revolution  resembled  that 
of  Fabius,  a  commander  of  ancient  Rome,  who.  having 
troops  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  discipline  and  equipment, 
pursued  a  policy  of  avoiding  pitched  buttles,  of  wearying 
the  enemy  by  long  marches  and  of  harassing  him  at  every 
opportunity. 

American  Flag.     (See  Flag  of  the  United  States.) 

American  Knights.  An  organization  known  a.^;  the 
Knights  of  the  Oolden  Circle  had  existed  at  the  Soutli  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  It  was  composed  of  men  opposed  to 
the  North  and  anxious  for  separation.  About  1862  this 
organization  took  root  in  the  West,  its  principal  object  be- 
in*;  to  hinder  the  draft  of  soldiers.  It  was  variously  known 
as  Mutual  Protection  Society,  as  Circle  of  Honor,  as  the 
Circle,  and  a^?  Knights  of  the  Mighty  Host.  The  exposure 
of  some  of  itn  signs  and  secrets  icd  the  Confederate  General 
Sterling  Price  to  organize  in  Missouri  a  new  society  known 
as  the  Corps  de  Belgiquc,  in  honor  of  the  Belgian  consul  at 
St.  I^ui-s  Charles  L.  Hunt,  who  was  Price's  principal  as- 
sistant. This  organization  finally  became  part  of  the  Order 
of  American  Knights,  organize!  by  C.  L.  Vallandingham, 
of  Ohio,  and  P.  C.  Wright,  of  New  York.  The  object  of 
this  society  was  to  resist  the  draft  and  to  encourage  deser- 
tion among  Union  soldiers,  to  aid  the  Confederates  by  giv- 
ing them  information  and  by  recruiting  for  their  ranks,  and 
to  establish  a  Northwestern  Confedcmcy.  Some  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  order  having  been  learned  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities, it  waa  reorganized  in  1864;  its  new  name  wafi  Or- 
der of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.    Its  organization  was  of  a  mil- 
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itary  nature;  in  1864  the  niunber  of  ita  members  waa  eati- 
xnated  at  from  350,000  to  800,000,  among  whom,  it  is 
aaid,  wa«  .TefTerson  Davia;  among  its  Supreme  Command* 
era  were  Wright  and  Vallandingham.  H.  H.  Dodd,  one  of 
its  highest  officers,  -was  arrested  for  conspiracy  against  the 
government,  but  he  ultimately  escaped  punishment.  Lo- 
cally the  order  was  known  by  different  names;  in  Illinois 
branches  were  known  as  lllini,  Peace  Organization,  Demo- 
cratic Invincible  Club ;  in  Kentucky,  aa  Star  Organization, 
Democratic  Reading-room;  in  Missouri,  as  American  Or- 
ganization ;  in  New  York,  as  McClellan  Minute  Men.  With 
the  war.  of  coiirse,  ita  reason  for  being  came  to  an  end. 
American  Organization.  (See  American  Knights,) 
American  Party.  I.  PVom  the  beginning  of  the  gov- 
ernment, movements  against  alien*  have  been  common.  In 
New  York  City,  a  center  of  foreign  population,  this  sub- 
ject hadf  from  time  to  time,  been  agitated,  and  after  a 
period  of  success  in  1844,  it  had  again  sunk  out  of  view. 
About  1852,  when  the  Whig  party  was  breaking  asunder,  a 
secret^  oath-bound  organization,  said  to  have  been  called 
"The  Sons  of  7(5."  or  "The  Order  of  the  Staj-Spangled 
Banner,"  was  formed.  Those  of  its  members  that  had  not 
been  admitted  to  the  higher  degrees  were  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  aims  and  name  of  the  organization,  and  their  con- 
stant answer  of  *'I  don't  know"  to  questiona  regarding  the 
society  gave  them  the  title  of  "Know-Nothings."  All  meet- 
ings of  tlie  party  were  secret.  It  carefully  avoided  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  attempted  to  draw  the  voters  that  were 
tired  of  agitation  on  that  subject  by  confining  itaelf  to  vig- 
orous opposition  to  Catholics  and  aliona.  Its  principle 
was  "Americans  muet  rule  America."  ITie  first  national 
convention  of  the  party  met  in  February,  1856.  The  day 
previous  a  secret  convention  of  the  order  had  adopted  six- 
teen resolutions  abolishing  much  of  the  secrecy,  demanding 
the  lengthening  of  the  residence  necessary  to  naturalization 
and  condemning  Piercers  administration  for  "reopening 
Bectional  agitation  by  the  repeal  of  tiie  Missouri  compro- 
mise." The  refueal  to  consider  a  reeiolution  regarding  the 
restriction  of  slavery  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  about  fifty 
"Anti-Xebraska"  or  "North"  American  delegates.  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  of  New  York^  was  then  nominated  for  Pre&i- 
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dent  and  Andrew  Jackson  Doneleon  for  Vice-President 
These  nominations  were  endorsed  by  a  Whig  convention  in 
September.  FiiLniore  carried  but  one  State,  Marj-land, 
while  his  total  popular  vote  waa  alwut  850,000.  In  1860 
Presidential  caudida-tea  were  again  nominated,  but  under 
another  name.  {See  CoftstUuiional  Union  Parly,)  After 
Fillmore's  defeat,  the  party  in  1857  carried  the  State  elec- 
tions in  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland,  and  in  1859  it  waa 
still  represented  by  a  few  members  in  Congress.  The  party 
never  had  foothold  in  the  West,  ite  stren^^th  lying  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States.     {See  Anti-Maaonic  Parlies.) 

II.  The  second  party  of  this  name  was  founded  on  op- 
position to  secret  societies,  unlike  the  first,  which  had  itself 
been  such  a  society.  The  name  waa  adopted  by  the  members 
of  the  National  Christian  Association  when  that  body  be- 
gan in  politica.  Its  platform  demanded  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  liquor,  recognition  of  the  Sabbath,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  cliarters  of  secret  socirtirs  and  legislative  prohibition 
of  their  oaths,  arbitration  of  international  disputes,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bible  into  schools,  the  restriction  of  land 
monopolies,  resumption  of  specie  payments,  justice  to  the 
Indians  and  a  direct  popular  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  origin  of  the  party  is  as  follows:  The 
meeting  in  18  r2  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  of  the  National  Chris- 
tian A8i*ociation  was  adjourned  in  order  to  allow  a  political 
mass  meeting  in  sympathy  with  its  views  to  be  held.  This 
meeting  nominated  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  President. 
This  organization  for  political  purposes  was  completed  at  a 
convention  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1874,  and  the  name 
American  party  was  adopted,  A  convention  at  Pittsburgh, 
June  9,  1875,  adopted  a  platform  of  the  principles  nhove 
set  forth  and  nominated  James  B,  Walker,  of  Illinois,  for 
President.  In  1880  nominations  were  again  made;  in  1884 
the  nominee,  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  withdrew  in  favor  of  St.  John, 
the  Prohibition  candidate,  on  his  assurance  that  he  *'stood 
on  every  plank  of  the  American  platform."  Tlie  party  ia 
inclined  to  endorse  the  Prohibition  candidates  if  the^e  are 
eatisfactory,  on  the  score  of  the  secret  society  plank. 

III.  This  party  was  organized  by  a  convention  held  in 
Philadelphia  September  16-17»  1887.  Its  platform  de- 
clares the  ^'present  system  of  immigration  aad  naturaliza- 
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tion  of  foreigners  .  .  .  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States;"  it  demands  its  restriction  and  regida- 
tion  so  as  to  make  fourteen  years*  residence  a  prerequisite  of 
naturalization,  and  excludes  from  the  benefits  of  citizai- 
ehip  ail  anarchists,  Bocialifits  and  other  dangerous  charac- 
ters; it  demands  free  schools;  condemns  alien  proprietor- 
ehip  in  the  soil  and  grants  of  land  to  corporations;  demands 
the  establishment  of  a  navy  and  tiie  construction  of  forti- 
fications and  a  judicious  sj'Stem  of  internal  improvements; 
it  reasserts  the  '^American  principles  of  absolute  freedom 
of  religious  worship  and  belief/*  and  **the  permanent  sejja- 
ration  of  Church  and  State,"  and  declares  in  favor  of  tlie 
enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  completion  of 
the  organization  of  the  party  is  going  forward  rapidly. 

American  System.  In  the  debates  which  resulted  in  the 
tariff  law  of  1824,  Henry  Clay  called  his  plan  of  protective 
dutias  and  internal  improvements  the  **  American  system." 
The  terra  is  usually  restricted,  however,  to  denote  the  policy 
of  protection  to  home  industries  by  means  of  duties  on  im- 
ports.    (>Vr^  Tariffs  of  the  United  States.) 

American  Whig^s.  In  England,  before  the  American 
Revolution  and  nflcr  it,  too,  the  Whigs  were  the  party  that 
struggled  against  tlie  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative; 
the  Tories  upheld  it.  So  it  naturally  followed  that  Ameri- 
cana opposing  the  oppression  of  Great  Britain  likewise  to<rft 
the  nan)e  of  Whigs.  They  were  known  as  American  Whigs. 
The  name  was  first  used  in  New  York  in  1768.  The  name 
Tory  was  by  coutnibt  eiuploycd  to  designate  partisans  of 
Great  Bribiin.  After  the  revolution  there  was  thus  but 
one  piirty,  the  Whigs.  The  estates  of  some  of  the  Tories 
had  been  confiscated,  others  had  left  the  countri'  and  those 
that  remained  were  left  without  a  cause.  The  Whigs  soon 
broke  up  into  factions,  the  Strong-Government  Whigs  and 
the  Particularists,  and  these  respectively  gave  rise  to  the 
Federalists  au<I  Kepuhlieans. 

Americans  Must  Rule  America.  One  of  the  mottoes  of 
the  ''Know-Xothings." 

Americans,  The,  Hnst  Light  the  Lampa  of  Industry 
and  Economy.  Thi^  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin to  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  Congress  for  fifteen 
years.    It  waa  written  by  him  in  1765  from  London  imme- 
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diately  after  the  pasBage  of  the  Stamp  Act.  He  was  at 
that  time  the  London  agent  of  Pennsylvania. 

AmeSi  Oakes.  A  memljer  of  Congrcsti  from  Massachu- 
setts 18(i3-T3,  during  which  time  he  received  the  censure 
of  the  House  for  hia  connection  with  the  Credit  Mohilier 
(which  i^ee) ;  he  was  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Born  at  Easton,  Mass.,  Jan.  10,  1804; 
died  May  8,  1873. 

Amistad  Case,  The.  In  June,  1839,  the  schooner 
L'Amistad  soiled  from  Havana  for  Principe  with  a  number 
of  slaves  that  had  been  kidnapped  in  Africa.  The  slaves 
overpowered  the  whites,  and  killed  all  but  two.  These  while 
men  steered  the  vessel  northward  instead  of  (o  Africa,  as  di- 
rected, and  soon  the  vessel  was  seized  and  taken  into  New 
London,  Conn.,  by  Lieutenant  Gedney,  of  the  United  States 
brig  Washington.  The  Spanish  Minister  requested  Uie  de- 
livery of  the  slaves  to  be  taken  to  Cuba  for  trial.  President 
A"an  Buren  wa.s  desirous  of  granting  this  request  bh  a  mut- 
ter of  comity,  but  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  procured  coun- 
sel, and  tlie  District  Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  even  by  the  Spanish  laws  the  slave  trade  was  illegal, 
and  the  negroes  were  free  men.  The  Circuit  Court  af- 
firmed this  decision,  and  so,  in  March,  1841,  did  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  John  Quiney  Adams  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  negroes  without  remuneration.  The  ne- 
groes were  sent  back  to  Africa  in  an  American  vessel. 

Amnesty,  Proclamation  of,  {See  Prochimaiion  of  Ant' 
nculij. ) 

Anarchy  Poles.    A  derisive  name  for  Liberty  Poles. 

Ancient  Kariner  of  the  Wabash.  A  name  applied  lo 
Eichanl  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Hayes. 

Annapolis  Academy.  (See  Untied  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy.) 

Annapolis  Convention.  On  Sept.  11,  1786,  delegates 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Virginia,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  met  at  Annapolis  in 
convention  to  "promote  commerciaJ  interests."  It  recom- 
mended the  cnllmg  of  another  convention  (the  Constitu- 
tional Convention)  in  1787. 
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Annexations.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  at  the 
commenconieiit  of  our  existpuc-e  as  a  nation  comprised  all 
our  present  territory  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  the 
Missifisippi  on  the  west,  British  Aracrica  on  the  north  and 
the  thirty-first  de^'ne  of  north  latitude  on  the  south,  with 
a  few  slight  diflerenoes  owing  to  subsequent  rearrangements 
of  boundary  lines.  There  have  since  been  six  different  ad- 
ditions made  to  our  territory,  which  have  brought  it  to  its 
present  extent. 

I.  LoL'i6iANA. — Before  the  year  1763  France  owned  what 
was  Icnown  as  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  a  vast  r^ion 
which  comprised,  eael  of  the  iIi^*8issippi,  the  territory  south 
of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude  and  as  far  east 
as  the  Pordido  Kivcr,  and,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
whole  of  the  present  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, thai  pari  of  ilinnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north 
of  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  and  all  but  a  tmjill  southwestern  see- 
tion  of  Kansas  and  the  narrow  northwestern  atrip  of  In- 
dian Territory.  By  tJie  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  which 
closed  our  French  and  Indian  War,  the  French  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  passed  to  England,  and  that  west  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Spain.  By  the  Truaty  of  Paris  of  1783, 
which  ended  tlie  Revolution,  England  gave  Florida  back  to 
Spain.  During  the  first  years  of  our  national  history, 
therefore,  Spain  owned  tlie  western  shore  of  ihe  Miasissippi 
and  both  sliores  at  its  mouth.  It  was  soon  seen  that  our 
citizens  who  were  :=ctlling  along  the  Mississippi  would  have 
their  commerce  threatened  and  hampered  by  Spain,  espe- 
cially as  that  country  at  first  refused  us  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river.  It  was  not  until  1795  Ihat  a  tn'aty  was  ne^'o- 
tiatcd  by  Thomas  Pinckney,  whereby  Spain  granted  us  free 
navigation  of  the  river  and  the  right  to  use  New  Orleans, 
or  some  other  place  which  would  be  provided,  as  a  place  of 
deposit  for  merchandise.  In  1800  a  secret  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated between  France  and  Spain  by  which  the  latter  "retro- 
coded"  to  France  the  Province  of  Louisiana.  Napoleon, 
then  First  Consul  of  France,  threatened  to  send  an  army 
and  fleet  to  New  Orleans.  It  was  feared  that  French 
ambition  in  Louisiana  and  Spanish  designa  in  Florida 
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would  ultimate!)'  prove  hurtful  to  us.  In  1802  the  right 
of  deposit  in  New  Orleans  was  taken  away,  and  no  other 
place  waa  designated.  The  western  portion  of  the  United 
States  clamored  for  .some  governmental  action.  Congress 
appropriate<l  $3,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans, 
and  Presidect  Jefferson,  in  January,  ISO.'J,  aent  Jtuncs 
Monroe  as  minister  extraordinary,  with  discretionary  pow- 
ers, to  act  with  our  Minister  to  France,  Robert  R.  Livings- 
ton, in  the  purchase.  Napoleon  at  Ihia  time  found  himself 
burdened  with  debt  and  threatened  with  an  English  war, 
and  proposed  to  sell  the  whole  Province  of  Louisiana.  A 
convention  to  that  effect  was  speedily  arranged  and  signed 
on  April  30,  1803,  by  Livingston  and  Monroe  for  the 
United  States,  and  Barbe-Marbois  for  France.  The  price 
agreed  upon  to  be  paid  was  $15,000,000,  of  which  $3,750,- 
000  were  claims  of  our  citizens  against  France,  which  the 
United  States  agreed  to  assume.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  rejoiced,  though  the  Federalists  claimed 
that  the  meaaure  was  unwarranted  by  the  Consiitution,  and 
even  Jeifergon  thought  a  constitutional  amendment  would 
be  necessary.  The  purchase,  however,  was  finally  accepted 
without  an  ameudmeut,  ajud  was  generally  ac(]uie»ced  in. 
An  early  session  of  Congress  was  called  for  October  17, 
1803.  Two  days  later  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
and  on  October  ;^5th  the  House  passed  a  resolution  to  carry 
it  into  effect  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  twenty-five,  the  Federal- 
ists voting  in  the  minority.  Napoleon  aecepted  six  per  cent, 
bonds,  payable  in  fifteoi  years,  for  this  territory,  which 
more  than  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
cerning this  purchase  LivingHton  is  said  to  have  exclaimed: 
*'\Ve  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our 
whole  lives."  And  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  remarked  :  "I 
have  just  given  to  EngUind  a  maritime  rival  that  will, 
sooner  or  later,  humble  her  pride."  Portions  of  the  boun- 
dary line  of  this  purchased  territory"  were  iu  dispute  for  a 
long  time,  but  so  far  as  Spain  waa  concerned,  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  were  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1819  (see  next 
section  of  this  article),  and  the  treat\^  of  184G  with  Great 
Britain  settled  the  remainder.  {Se^  Northwest  Boundary.) 
The  region  acquired  by  this  purcha.<ie  was  divided  into  the 
Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  Territory  of  Louisiana. 
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II.   Florida. — When  Great  Britain   in   1763  acquired 
tlmt  part  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  MisBissippi  from  France, 
and  Florida  from  Spain  {see  preceding  section  of  this  ar- 
tii'lfi),  she  joined  her  portion  uf  l^uii.iuna  lo  Florida  and 
divided  by  the  Apalachicola  Biver  West  from  East  Florida. 
Both  of  tliese  passod  lo  Spain  in  1783.    Spain  daimetl  that 
when,  in  ISOU,  she  "relroceded"  Louisiana  to  France,  she 
only  gave  back  what  she  had.  obtained  from  that  country, 
and  that  West  Florida,  which  she  obtained  from  England, 
fitill  remained  hers.     The  United  States  maintained  that 
Spain  had  given  to  France  the  whole  original  extent  of 
Louitiiana,  and  that  Florida  west  of  the  Perdids  was  a  part 
of  our  purchase  from  France  in  1803.    Our  government  did 
not  press  this  claim  till  1810,  but  then,  under  direction  of 
the  President,  Governor  Clailx)me,  of  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans, took  possession  of  all  West  Florida  except  Mobile, 
and  in  1813  General  Wilkinson  obiaint'd  jtossoseion  of  Mo- 
bile also.    There  wae  a  growing  desire  in  the  United  States 
to  seize  East  Florida.    Congrers  as  early  as  1611  passed  se- 
cnret  acts  authorizing  the  President  to  take  "temporary  pos- 
session" of  it,  though  nothing  came  of  this.    In  1814  and 
1818  Jackson  made  raids  into  the  coveted  territory  {see  In- 
dian Wan),  which  eeemed  to  show  lo  Spain  the  danger  her 
territory  was  in.    She  did  not  think  it  worth  defending,  and 
on  February  23,  1819,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Waaliington 
signed  a  treaty  by  which  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.    Our  government  in  return  assumed  claims  of  ita 
citizens  against  Spain  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  and  ao 
cepted  the  Sabine  Itiver  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mex- 
ico.   By  the  same  treaty  Spain  accepted  the  forty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude  as  the  northern  limit  to  her  claims 
of  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The  United 
States  Senate  at  once  ratified  this  treaty,  but  Spain  delayed 
till  early  in  1821,  and  in  July  of  that  year  possession  was 
surrendered. 

III.  Texas.— Previous  to  18)9  the  United  States  had 
claimed  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  purcha^  the  region  known 
as  Texas  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande  River,  but  by  the  Spanish 
treaty  of  that  year  yielded  its  claim.  Soon  afterward  inr 
habitants  of  tiie  United  States  began  to  remove  to  Texas, 
where  they  obtained  grants  of  l&nd  and  settled.    It  thu0 
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grew  into  a  State  which  was  cloeely  allied  to  tho  United 
States.  This  emigration  to  Texas  and  the  s\^bl^XlUf^nl  an» 
Delation  were  pari  of  the  political  Bchome  of  tht>  South  to 
matDtain  its  power  in  Coni^rese  by  Uie  udiHtion  of  HiiiTCK 
territory,  to  offset  the  creation  of  free  Static  in  the  North, 
In  18*^7  and  1821),  Clay  ami  I'jilliouu.  u.s  Sm-rrtHru'f*  of 
State,  tried  to  obtain  Texas  by  j)urolmj*e.  olTorinj? 
$1,000,000  and  $5,000,000,  but  witJi(Ujt  smvivs.    In  March, 

1836,  Texa*.  dis*^ati^fied  with  Uio  govorntnont  of  Moxii*o, 
declared  its  independence.  A  short  wnr  followt'd.  The 
Mexicans  conmiitted  mapsacroa  at  Qoliail  and  Iho  Alnmo 
(see  Thermopylae  of  Tex/ia)^  but  on  April  lOlIi^  at  the  Han 
Jacinto,  Santa  Aurin,  the  Mcxicjui  l'rf«idcrit,  with  A.OOO 
men,  was  badly  defeated  by  TOO  men  under  (Jeorral  Sanu 
Houston,  the  commander  of  the  Texan  forcrH.  Santa  Anna 
agreed  to  a  treaty  which  n^cogniKed  the  iuilepcndenoi!  of 
Texas.     This  was  not  ratilicd  by  Mexico,  but  in  March, 

1837,  the  United  States  rt^i-ognixcd  the  indi'pi-ntU'ncc  of  th» 
Bepublic  of  Texas,  and  eoon  Kngland,  Franci-  and  Betgiuin 
did  likewise.  In  1837  Texas  made  application  to  Uongreiit 
for  annexation,  but  witli  no  irnnie<]iail>  ro»ult.  Th»'  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1844  turned  largely  on  thin  qur-MtioU. 
The  Democratic  convention  nomiruite<i  P<.lk.  who  favorod 
annexation,  inetead  of  Van  Burcn,  who  rtppnflcd  it.  <'lay, 
the  Whig  candidate,  waa  alw  Buppf>«0'l  to  U^  a^'aini«t  th* 
project.  In  the  meantime,  Calhoun,  HecrMary  of  Htuto, 
nad  negotiated  a  treaty  of  annexation  with  Texan  in  April) 
1844,  including  the  territory  between  the  \iioccn  and  Rio 
Grande  Rivers,  disputes  ea  to  which  finally  jivl  to  thi»  Mnx- 
lean  War  {which  see),  Thipi  treaty  faih^l  c»f  ratincalion  at 
the  hands  of  the  Senate.  Polk  wa«  clKUfI,  partly  l»v  r*'a- 
0on  of  the  votes  thrown  away  on  Birney  (Mt.r.  lAhnrty 
Party),  but  his  election  wan  taken  aa  a  si^n  of  pj/pnhir  ap- 
proval of  annexation,  and  CongroM  and  Tylcr'd  nd mi miit ra- 
tion DOW  becarai*  attached  to  tho  project,  Karly  in  1815 
Congreu  authorized  the  President  to  negolifttc  a  treaty  of 
ftOiiezation.  Tyler  hafittiuvl  to  aucoiiipliRh  Uve  object, 
though  without  a  treaty,  and  on  tho-  Inst  day  of  hin  term 
Mot  a  apedai  meMeJiger  to  Texaa.  Tliia  emimry  on  Juxm 
18th  accured  tlie  ooaueni  of  tltc  C^on^ntM  of  TexM,  whidi 
WW  oUified  l>y  a  popukr  fote  on  July  4tb.    A  molntioa 
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for  the  admiseion  of  Texae  ae  a  State  was  passed  in  tha 
House  of  RefH'eBeDtatiTeB  hy  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  to  fifty-eix  on  Decemljer  IB,  1845,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  thirteen  on  December  23d, 
and  Texas  was  declared  a  State  of  tlie  Unicm  on  December 
29,  1845. 

IV.  New  Mexico  and  Upfek  Cali?ohvia. — ^The  name 
New  Mexico  was  originally  applied  to  the  territory  now 
known  as  Utah,  Nevada  and  large  portions  of  Arizona, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Upper  California  comprised 
what  is  now  the  State  of  California.  Theae  regions,  which 
belonged  to  Mexico,  were  conquered  during  the  Mexican 
War,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1848,  which  ended  that  contest, 
parsed  to  the  United  States.  {See  Treaty  of  Qnadalupe 
HidcUjo.)  Our  povemracnt  paid  (o  Mexico  for  this  cession 
$15,000,000  and  assumed  debts  due  from  Mexico  to  onx 
citizens  amounting  to  $;i,:L'r)O,000.  A  portion  of  this  acqui- 
sition (that  part  of  New  Alexic-o  east  of  the  Rio  Grande) 
was  claimed  by  Texas,  and  one  of  the  provisions  of  Henry 
Clay's  Omnilms  Bill,  passed  in  1850,  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $10,000,000  to  Texas  in  satisfaction  of  her  dainu 

V.  Gadsdev  Purchase. — Disputes  still  remained  with 
reference  to  thoHC  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
south  of  the  Gila  River,  and  Mexican  troops  were  sent 
thither.  Trouble  was  averted,  however,  by  the  GadsdcTi 
Treaty,  December  30,  1853^  so  called  becjiuse  it  was  negt> 
tiated  by  our  Minister  to  Mexico,  General  James  Gads<len. 
By  thia'treaty  the  United  States  obtained  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, for  which  we  paid  $10,000,000. 

vi.  Alaska.— By  a  treaty  of  March  30,  1867,  ratified 
by  the  Senate  June  20th  of  tlie  same  yetir,  Russia  ceded  to 
the  United  States  what  is  now  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The 
price  paid  was  $7,300,000.  For  propositions  concerning  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  and  Santo  Doming,  see  Cuba,  An* 
nexation  of;  Sonto  Domingo,  Annexation  of»  {See  also 
Terriiorics.) 

Annual  Message  of  the  President  to  Congreii.  {Ses 
President's  Messuage.) 

Another  County  Heard  From.  During  the  excitemeQi 
incident  to  the  Preeidential  campaign  of  1876  this  phme 
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ffained  currency.  The  returns  were  Teiy  slowly  received 
irotn  some  of  the  doubtful  State-s,  especially  iu  Florida, 
and  each  addition  to  the  uncompleted  vote  was  hailed  aB 
above. 

Anti-Federal  Junto.  When  it  was  proposed  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  to  issue  a  call  for  a  conventiou  to  rat- 
ify the  United  States  Constitution,  nineteen  of  the  mem- 
bers withdrew,  leaving  the  House  without  a  ijuoruiu. 
Enough  of  these  were,  however,  dragged  to  the  House  to 
allow  business  to  he  transacted.  SejHember,  1787,  sixteen 
of  these  same  members  t^igned  an  address  against  the  Con- 
stitution; this  addrc^ss  contained  so  many  misstatemeuts 
tljat  it  soon  became  an  object  of  ridicule.  To  the  Bigners 
and  their  followers  the  name  of  Anti-Pederal  Junto  was 
given. 

Anti-Federalisti.  Thot^e  that  were  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  CoQstitution  when  that  instrument  was  before 
the  people  for  ratification  were  called  Federalists;  those 
opposed,  Anti-Federali&ts.  The  objection;*  of  these  latter 
may  be  stated  as  fallows:  It  was  feared  that  contests  be- 
tween (he  States  and  the  Federal  government  would  fol- 
low, with  the  result  either  that  the  Union  would  go  down 
or  that  the  central  government  would  upurp  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  Slates;  further  objections  were  that  it  con- 
tained no  bill  of  rights,  no  safeguards  of  liberty,  but  was 
just  such  no  in.stTument  as  ambitious  men  would  desire  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  their  plans.  The  party  was  com- 
posed principally  of  local  politicians  who  were  jealous  of 
enlarged  political  relations  and  of  farmers  who  were  fear^ 
ful  of  additional  taxes.  In  two  States  their  efforts  were  of 
no  avail — in  Rhode  Lsland  and  North  Carolina.  In  Penn- 
sylvania they  offered  considerable  opposition,  but  were  over- 
borne. (See  Anti-Federal  Jvnto.)  In  New  York  a  dead- 
lock between  tljem  and  the  Federalists  was  the  cause  of 
that  State's  failure  to  choose  electors  for  the  first  President, 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  same  fears  that 
had  made  them  oppose  it  now  made  them  insist  on  strict 
construction  of  its  provisions.  In  Congress  they  opposed 
Hamilton's  financial  measures,  but  they  were  without  or- 
ganization, and  the  issue  that  had  called  them  into  life 
being  dead,  the  party  had  little  existence  except  in  name. 
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By  the  year  1793  it  had  become  a  part  of  the  Republican 

party. 

Anti-Kn-Klux  Act.     {See  Ku-Klvx  Act.) 

Anti-Lecompton  Democrats.  A  name  applied  to  those 
Northern  Df'rnocraU,  aniong  them  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  that 
opposed  tJie  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton 
ConstiiutioH  (which  see). 

Anti-Uasonic  Party.  In  1886  William  Morgan  of  Ba- 
tavia,  Genesee  County,  New  York,  who  had  declared  his 
intention  of  publishing  a  book  ct^ntaining  the  secrets  of  the 
Society  of  the  Free  Maaons,  was  arrested  for  debt.  On  his  re- 
lease he  was  at  once  huiTied  to  a  close  carriage  and  taken  to 
Niagara ;  he  was  never  again  heard  from.  Some  lime  after- 
ward a  body,  asaertexl  by  some  to  be  hiti,  was  found  in  the 
river  below  the  falln.  The  affair  created  emormous  excite- 
ment and  raised  insuperable  prejudices  against  all  Free  Ma- 
sons in  a  large  part  of  the  community;  the  prejudice  was 
carried  even  into  politic*,  and  many  citizens  refused  to  vote 
for  Masons — men,  as  they  declared,  who  considered  the 
edicts  of  their  fraternity  as  above  (he  laws  of  tiie  country. 
This  feeling  led  the  National  Republican  party  in  New 
York  to  name  a  State  ticket  containing  no  Masons ;  but 
an  Anti-Mason  convention  was,  notwithstanding,  held,  and 
a  ticket  pledged  to  oppose  Free  Masonry  was  nominated. 
The  vote  polled  by  the  Anti-Masons  was  comparatively 
small,  but  the  party  increased  so  rapidly  that  by  1830  it 
was,  in  New  York,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Democrats, 
whose  head,  Andrew  Jackson,  was  u  Mason.  In  1831  the 
party  held  a  national  convention  and  nominated  William 
Wirt  of  Maryland  and  Amos  Ellmaker  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  ticket  received  the  electoral  vote  of  only  Vermont 
The  party  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Whig  party,  of  which 
it  remained  a  powerful  faction.  It  maintained  a  separate 
existence  only  in  Pennsylvania,  where  in  1835  its  nominee 
for  governor  was  elected.     (See  Amencan  Party  II.) 

ijiti-Monopoly  Party.  The  Anti-Monopoly  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Fnited  States  met  at  Chicago,  May  14,  1884, 
and  nominated  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Maasachusetts  for 
the  Preeidency.  It  adopted  a  platform  demanding  eco- 
nomical government,  and  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  equitable  laws,  including  an  Inter-State  Commerce  Law 
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(one  has  since  been  enacted),  establishing  Labor  Bureaus, 
providing  Industrial  Arbitration,  a  direct  vote  for  Sena- 
tors, a  graduated  iucome  tax,  payment  of  the  national  debt 
as  it  matures,  and  **fostering  care'*  for  agriculture;  while 
it  denounced  the  tariff  and  the  grant  of  land  to  corpora- 
tions. Their  nominee  was  also  selected  by  the  Greenback 
Labor  party,  the  joint  ticket  being  known  as  the  People's 
party.    It  polled  130,000  votes. 

Anti-Nebraska  Men.  A  name  applied  to  the  Northern 
Whigs  that  opposed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  1854, 
[These  were  joined  by  Democrats  of  similar  views,  and  to- 

itlier  they  controlled  the  House  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Con- 

•ess.    The  Eepublican  party  sprang  from  ihem. 

Anti-FroMbitionists  are  those  who  oppose  the  adoption 
of  laws  proiiibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  for  a  beverage. 

Anti-Rentew,  The.  Portions  of  the  land  in  Albany, 
Henaselaer,  Columbia,  Greene,,  Delaware,  Schoharie  and 
Otsego  counties  in  New  York  State  were  originally  part 
of  large  estate  belonging  to  the  old  Dutch  patroons,  as  they 
'ere  called.  The  tenants  held  the  furms  by  perpetual 
leases  on  rents  payable  in  produce.  These  estates  were 
owned  by  several  of  the  old  families  of  the  State — the  Liv- 
ingstons, the  Van  Kensselaers,  and  others.  The  tenants 
had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  the 
death,  in  1839,  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  head.  Stephen  Van  Renaselner  had  allowed  the 
rents  to  fall  largely  in  arrears ;  his  son  now  attempted  to 
collect  these  rents  and  wa=i  met  by  organized  opposition. 
Men  disguised  as  Indians  terrorized  the  region.  Attempts 
of  the  sheriff  lo  collect  the  rents  were  likewise  unsuccessful ; 
the  militia  that  accompanied  him  was  largely  outnumbered 
and  the  attempt  failed.  This  was  known  as  the  "Helder- 
berg  War."  For  a  time  the  **  Anti-Renters"  were  a  political 
factor  in  the  State,  holding  the  halauce  of  power  and  using 
it  to  serve  their  own  ends.  In  1850  the  dilliculty  was  com- 
promised, the  owners  of  the  manors  selling  the  land  to  tlie 
tenants. 

Anti-Slavery,    {Sem  Ahofitiouisis.) 

Anti*War  Democrats.     The  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention met  August  29,  1864,  and,  among  other  resolutions 
luring  the  war  acta  of  the  government,  a  resolution  waa 
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passed  declaring  it  to  be  ''the  sense  of  the  American  people 
that  after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the 
eAperiment  of  war  .  .  .  immediate  eiTortB  be  made  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  con- 
vention of  the  States  ...  to  the  t-nd  that  .  .  .  peace 
may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Fedenil  union  of  the 
States/'  Such  Democrats  ns  fnvorcd  these  views  were  known 
as  '*Anti-\Var  Democrats."  The  game  term  was  applied  to 
those  members  of  the  early  Democratic  party  that  opposed 
the  war  of  1812.  They  sided  on  this  point  with  the  Fed- 
eralists against  the  majority  of  their  own  party.  Those 
who  opposed  the  war  and  wished  for  peace  at  any  price 
M'ere  called  "'submission  men." 

Appointments  to  Office.  {See  Term  and  Tmure  of 
Office.) 

Apportionment  is  tlie  allotment  to  any  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  right  of  selection  of  a  member  in  a  legislative 
body,  or  the  allotment  to  them  of  the  duty  of  providing  a 
certain  proportion  of  a  tax.  It  may  be  based  on  status, 
geographical  divisions,  or  on  numbers.  The  United  Slates 
Constitution,  Article  1,  section  3,  apportions  two  Senators 
to  every  State,  a  geographical  apportionment;  in  Article 
1,  section  2,  the  apportionment  of  representatives  is  based 
on  the  number  of  free  persons  (excluding  Indians),  plus 
three-fifths  of  all  slaves,  being  thus  dependent  partly  on 
number  and  partly  on  status.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
does  away  with  the  limitations  as  to  status  and  bases  the 
apportionment  on  numbers  merely,  excluding  Indians  and 
persons  without  cause  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote.  The 
Constitution  provisionally  apportioned  the  representatives 
according  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  assiirning  to 
each  State  a  specified  number,  and  provided  for  subsequent 
periodical  enumerations,  esttiblishing  a  minimum  of  30,000 
persons  to  one  representative.  In  1792  an  apportionment 
based  on  the  cett*u.s  of  1790  aasifrned  one  hundred  and  five 
members,  one  to  every  33,000  inhabitants,  all  fractions  be- 
ing disregarded,  and  in  180'2  an  iipportionmont  on  the 
same  terms  was  made,  hawed  on  the  ceu.sus  of  1800,  the  total 
of  members  l)eing  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  The  census 
of  1810  ctiuscd  in  1811  one  hundre<l  and  eighty-one  mem- 
bers to  be  distributed  among  the  States,  one  member  being 
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aaeigned  to  35,000  persons.  The  census  of  1820  increased 
the  number  of  members  to  two  hundred  and  twelve,  and 
the  number  of  persona  to  whom  one  representative  was  as- 
signed to  40,r>oo.  Tlie  cen^sus  of  IS^iO  resulted  in  a  law 
giving  one  member  to  every  47,000  people,  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  members.  In  all  these  apportionments 
fractions  had  been  disregarded,  but  the  discussion  following 
the  census  of  1840  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  representation  to  fractions  larger  than  one-half.  In  this 
debate  a  proposition  to  force  States  to  elect  by  districts  was 
voted  down.  By  the  act  of  1842  there  were  two  hundrcHl 
and  twenty-three  members,  being  one  in  70,680  persoiu^; 
Bis  members  being  assigned  to  States  having  fractions 
larger  than  one-half.  In  1850  S.  F.  Vinton,  of  Ohio, 
amended  the  bill  providing  for  the  taking  of  the  census  so 
as  to  leave  the  apportionment  on  the  following  basis  in  the 
hands  of  the  JStKiretary  of  the  Interior.  This  law  ciime  to 
be  known  as  the  A'inton  Bill.  As  subsequently  passed  it 
provided  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  members.  The 
total  population  of  the  country  waa  to  be  divided  by  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  thus  obtaining  the  number  of 
constituents  of  each  me^nber,  then  by  dividing  the  total 
population  of  each  State  by  the  basis  thus  obtained,  tho 
number  of  representatives  assigned  to  each  State  for  full 
constituencies  would  be  obtained;  the  number  of  meml^ers 
remaining  was  then  to  be  apportioned  among  the  fractiojia 
until  exhausted.  One  member  was  subsequently  adde*l  to 
California.  The  ratio  was  one  to  93,420.  The  principle 
of  the  Vinton  Bill  has  since  prevailed  in  all  of  ti»e  appor- 
tionments. Based  on  the  census  of  1860,  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  membcTB  were  apportioned,  being  one  to  every 
126,840  persons.  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  abolished  the  slaves  as  a  basis  for  representa- 
tion, but  the  provision  in  the  fourteenth  amenflmont  order- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  number  on  which  the  apportionment 
is  to  be  based,  in  cases  of  causeless  deprivation  of  persons 
of  the  right  to  vote,  has  been  deemed  impraH:icable  and  is 
BOW  disregarded.  In  1872,  four  raombers  were  assigned  to 
States  not  having  the  full  number  required  for  one  repre- 
sentative, two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  were  apportioned 
Among  the  remaining  States  on  the  principle  of  the  Vinton 
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Bill,  and  nine  additional  were  subsequently  added  to  cer- 
tain States,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  or  one  in  131,425  persons.  The  next  apportionment 
took  effect  March  4,  1883.  By  it  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  members  sat  in  Congress,  being  one  to  every  151,913 
persona.  The  apportionment  of  1903  wa-s  three  hundred 
and  eighty-^ix ;  one  repre&eutative  to  194,18^  pereions. 

Appropriations.  Article  1,  section  7,  clause  1,  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  *'A11  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Hepresentatives'';  a  similar 
privilege  has  been  claimetl  by  the  House  in  the  case  of  ap- 
propriations of  public  money,  but  in  tliis  case  the  claim 
has  not  been  insisted  on.  Previous  to  1865  the  appropria- 
tion bills  were,  in  the  House,  considered  by  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  but  in  that  year  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  formed.  By  a  rule  of  the  House  and 
Sunate,  appropriation  bills  must  include  only  items  au- 
thorized by  existing  laws,  and  they  cannot  contain  provis- 
ion changing  existing  laws.  But  this  rule  is  frequently 
disregarded.  These  bills  must  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  may  be  reported  at  any  time, 
taking  precedence  of  any  other  measures.  This  rule  puts 
vast  power  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  of  late  years  this  power  has  been  used  to  choke 
diecussion  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  by  withholding  the 
report  of  the  appropriation  bills  until  tne  end  of  the  ses- 
sion and  then  introducing  them  at  a  time  when  the  most 
urgent  duties  of  Congress  having  been  performed,  that 
topic  is  most  likely  to  come  up  for  discussion.  In  the 
House  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  these  hills  must 
be  recorded.  But  bills  are  frequently  passed  under  a  sus- 
pension of  this  rule.  In  the  Senate  this  ia  not  necessary. 
The  Appropriation  Committee  in  that  body  was  organized 
in  1867,  the  Finance  Committee  having  previously  had  tlmt 
matter  in  chaige.  The  appropriation  bills  are  made  tip 
from  estimates  furnished  by  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments; these  are  usually  much  reduced  in  the  House, 
and  these  estimates  are  apain  usually  raised  by  the  Senate 
(which  body  has  less  political  capital  to  make  out  of  a 
claim  of  economy) ;  a  compromise  between  the  two  usually 
results   in    appropriations    considerably    lower    than    the 
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amount  sfiked  for  by  the  depurtmeut  officers.  This  neces- 
sitates the  passage,  at  the  beginning  of  every  session,  of  a 
bill  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  Ihe  previous  appropriations; 
this  bill  is  known  as  the  Deficiency  Bill. 

Besides  the  appropriations  there  are  "permanent  annual 
appropriations,"  or  money  expended  by  the  treasury  by 
virtue  of  laws  whose  operation  involves  the  expenditure 
without  a  specific  appropriation  renewed  each  year,  as  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.  For  the  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment, see  Expenditures  and  Receipts  of  the  United 
States. 

Arbitration,  International.  The  earliest  method  of  set- 
tling international  disputes  waa  by  war.  This  method  has 
not  yet  entirely  ceased,  but  the  growth  of  the  industrial 
spirit  among  nations,  whereby  the  property  subject  to  de- 
struction in  war  has  been  vastly  augmented  and  peaceful 
habits  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of 
equity  in  dealing  with  other  nations  has  caused  the  settle- 
ment of  many  disputes  in  modern  times  by  arbitration  in- 
stead of  by  war.  The  contesting  nations  select  some  arbi- 
trator, or  arbitrators,  to  whom  the  disputed  point  is 
referred,  and  whose  decision  is  to  be  final,  or  subject  to  the 
approval  of  each,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  submission. 
The  submission  is  sometimes  the  result  of  a  treaty,  and 
sometimes  it  merely  grows  out  of  state  correspondence,  and 
is  intended  to  clear  the  atmosphere  in  international  dis- 
cussions by  the  aid  of  an  impartial  opinion.  The  situation 
of  the  United  States,  remote  from  most  foreign  nations, 
her  lack  of  a  large  navy  and  standing  army,  the  peaceful 
habits  of  her  people  and  the  conciliatory  policy  of  her  gov- 
ernment from  the  outset,  have  inclined  her  frequently  in 
the  historj'  of  her  foreign  relations  to  submit  disputes  to 
arbitration.  The  Treaty  of  Washington  (which  see)  waa 
from  this  point  of  view  a  remarkable  one.  both  because  of 
the  importance  of  its  subjects  and  the  success  attending 
the  reference  of  them  to  arbitration,  and  its  example  has 
not  been  without  its  effect  in  increasing  respect  both  for 
the  United  States  and  the  method  of  arbitration  among 
other  nations. 

Arbor  Day.  The  first  suggestion  of  tree  planting  under 
tbe  direction  of  state  authority  was  made  by  B.  G.  Nor» 
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throp,  then  Secretary  of  the  ConDecticut  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, about  1865,  in  an  official  state  report.  In  18Tfi  this 
same  gentjemun  endeavored  to  stimulate  "centen 
planting"  by  the  ofTer  of  prizes  to  the  children  of 
cut.  But  the  idea  of  setting  apart  a  day  for  the 
originated  with  ex-Govemor  J.  Sterling  Morton 
braska,  who,  about  1873j  indnced  tlie  Ooverooi^  tui 
state  to  issue  a  proclamation  appointing  a  dpy  lor  the 
planting  of  trees  throughout  the  state.  A  day  or  Iwro  later 
the  day  was  made  a  legal  holiday  by  enactrneni  of  the 
Legislature,  and  provision  was  made  for  awarding  pre- 
miums to  those  who  put  out  the  most  trees  in  it.  It  is  said 
that  nearly  700,000,000  Arbor  Day  trees  are  now  in  thriv- 
ing condition  on  tlie  prairie  tracta  of  the  state. 

The  example  of  Nebraska  was  soon  followed  by  Kansas, 
and  with  grand  results.  Arbor  Day  in  Minnesota,  first 
observed  in  1S76,  resulted,  it  is  said,  in  planting  over  a 
million  and  a  half  of  trees.  In  Michigan  the  Arbor  Day 
law  was  passed  in  1S81,  and  in  Ohio  in  1S82.  Since  then 
Arbor  Day  has  been  observed  in  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  West 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
souri, California,  Kentucky,  Maine  and  Georgia.  In  sev- 
eral other  states  its  observance  has  been  secured  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Grange,  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic,  or  by  state  agricultural  societies.  While  at  the 
outset  economic  tree-planting  was  the  primary  aim,  the 
adornment  of  home  and  school  grounds  soon  followed.  On 
the  first  Ohio  Arbor  Day  the  children  of  Cincinnati  joined 
in  an  attractive  celebration,  in  the  form  of  planting  memo- 
rial trees  and  dedicating  them  to  authors,  statesmen,  and 
other  distinguished  citizens.  B.  G.  Northrop  says  concern- 
ing the  value  of  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day:  "While 
forests  should  not  be  planted  on  our  rich  arable  lands, 
there  are  in  New  England  and  all  the  Atlantic  states  large 
areas  of  barreng,  worthless  for  field  crops,  that  may  be 
profitably  devoted  to  wood-growing.  The  feasibility  of  re- 
claiming our  most  sterile  waMes  is  proved  by  many  facts 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  Atlantic  sand  plains  were 
once  covered  with  forests  and  can  be  reforested.  Over 
10,000  acres  on  Cape  Cod,  which  thirty  years  ago  were 
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barren,  sandy  plainSj  are  now  covered  with  thriving  planted 
f oreads.'* 

^  the  United  States.    The  area  of  the  various  ter- 
,'jhich  have  been  acquired  by  the   United  States 
,.  ^*  to  tiine  is  given  under  Anncjcatioris. 

ff-ats.     A  name  applied  by  the  Kepublicans  to  a 
.,  1  tUe  FederalisU  in  1796.    Also  called  tlie  British 
Party. -k  -^t 

Ariz  ,  ;  Territory  of  the  United  States.  It  originally 
(oi-xiw..  r  the  Moxican  cession  and  the  Oadsden  pur- 

clmse.  (iSi':*  Anncxaiiorifi  IV  find  V.)  It  was  i^eparated 
from  New  Mexico  and  organized  by  Act  of  February  8, 
1SG3.    Phoenix  is  the  capital.  • 

Arkansas.  The  State  of  Arkansas  was  originally  a  por- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  (See  Annexations  I.)  It 
was  separated  as  Arkansas  Territory  from  Missouri  in 
1819,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  June  lo,  1836. 
On  May  6,  1861,  a  convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, and  the  State  was  readiEittcd  to  the  Union  June  22, 
ISUS.  The  capital  is  Little  Rock.  In  1881  the  Ijegisla- 
ture  declared  the  pronunciation  of  its  name  to  be  Ar-kari" 
saw.  The  name  is  of  Indian  origin  and  has  no  known 
meaning.  Arkansas  is  popularly  known  as  the  Bear  State, 
in  allusion  to  the  figures  on  the  coat-of-arms  of  Missouri, 
of  which  it  was  once  a  part. 

Ann-in-Arm  Convention.  A  name  given  to  a  conven- 
tion of  Hepublicaus  that  supported  President  Johnson's 
policy  of  reconstruction  i  it  met  in  Philadelphia  in  August, 
18ii6.  Us  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  members  from 
Massachusetts  and  from  South  Carolina  entered  the  con- 
vention together  at  the  head  of  the  delegates. 

Arnold,  fienediot.  An  American  Revolutionary  gen- 
eral and  a  traitor.  Born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  January  14, 
1T41 ;  died  at  London.  June  14,  1801. 

Aroostook  Disturbance,     {See  Northeast  Btrundary.) 

Arthur,  Chester  A.  Was  bom  at  FairHeld,  Franklin 
County.  Vermout,  October  5,  1830.  During  his  early  youth 
his  father  moved  to  New  York.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Union  College.  lie  taught  school  for  a  time,  and  from 
1860  to  1863  he  was  engincer-in-chief  on  Governor  Mor- 
gan's staffs  and  after  18G2  inspector-general  as  well.  From 
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1871  to  1878  he  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  Vice-Presjdt^nt  of  ihe  United  States 
under  Garlleld,  and  on  the  death  of  the  laller,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  he  became  President.  He  was  a  Itepubiican. 
During  his  administration  the  famous  Star  Route  Trials 
took  place.  Although  mistrusted  by  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try on  lirist  assuming  the  oHicc,  he  uisappointed  his  enemies 
by  acquitting  hiuiseif  creditably.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Stalwart  faction  of  the  Republican  party  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Presidency.  He  died  in  ^ew  York  City  on 
November  18,  18S0. 

Articles  of  Confederation.  On  June  11,  17'.(),  the  Co- 
lonial Congress,  assembled  in  PhiladelpUia,  resolved  to 
appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
colony,  to  prepare  a  foim  of  confederation  to  be  entered 
into  bctwetn  Uie  i-oiouiuri.  The  committee  reported,  a  few 
changes  were  made  in  the  wording  of  the  document  that 
they  submitted,  and  on  November  15,  1777,  it  was  agreed 
to  by  Congress.  It  was  submitted  to  the  States  for  rutilica- 
tion,  and  it  was  provided  that  it  should  be  conclusive  when 
signed  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  States,  as  these  should 
authorize  the  ratilication.  On  the  Uih  of  July,  1778,  it  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Rnode  Island  and  Provideuce  plautatious,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
It  was  signed  for  Norih  Carolina  on  July  rilst,  for  Georgia 
on  July  t-ith,  and  for  New  Jersey  on  November  20th.  One 
delegate  of  Delaware  signed  on  February  12,  177i>,  and 
the  other  two  on  May  5ih.  On  March  1,  1781,  the  dele- 
gates of  Maryland  signed,  and  on  the  next  day,  March  Z, 
1781,  Congress  assembled  under  its  new  powers.  By  this 
instrument,  known  as  the  ''Articles  of  Confederation,"  the 
United  State's  were  governed  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  AVhile  iJiese  articles  gave  to  Congress  power 
to  perform  many  of  the  acts  of  a  sovereign  government, 
they  ga\e  it  no  power  to  enforce  its  own  commands,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  was  impossible,  in  spite  of  strenuous 
efforts,  to  raise  revenue.  The  debt,  principal  and  interest, 
fell  into  arrears,  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  remained 
unpaid,  and  Congress  could  not  even  induce  the  States  to 
give  it  power  to  retaliate  on  nations  bent  on  ruining  our 
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trade.  The  attendance  of  members  in  Congress  grew 
smaller  and  smalJerj  and  it  required  an  especial  appeal  to 
have  the  quorum  necessary  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  July  t4,  1788,  tlie  ratification 
by  nine  States  of  the  present  Constitution  (prepared  by 
the  Convention  of  1787)  was  announced  by  Congress,  After 
January,  1780,  tlie  attendance  of  a  few  members,  who  met 
and  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  gave  a  nominal  existence 
to  Congrees,  and  on  March  2d,  two  days  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  government,  even  this 
pretence  of  existence  was  dropjiod  and  the  old  Congress 
was  dead,     (For  the  text  of  the  articles  see  Appendix.) 

Ashbnrton  Treaty,  The,  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Asbbur- 
ton.  Commissioner  from  Groat  Britain,  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Secretary  of  State  under  Tyler.  It  was  signed  at 
Washington,  August  0,  1843,  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President 
on  the  10th  of  the  following  Kovcmber.  Besides  settling 
the  northeast  boundary  {which  scfi),  it  provided  that  the 
United  States  should  make  common  cause  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  also  provided  for 
the  extradition  of  pcrpons  charged  with  certain  crimen. 

Ask  NothinsT  bnt  What  is  Bight,  Submit  to  Nothing 
Wrong.  Thig  waB  Andrew  Jackson't?  conception  of  what 
our  foreign  policy  should  be,  as  embodied  in  instructions 
to  our  ministers  abroad. 

Assay  Offices  are  establishments  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  which  gold  and  silver  bullion  may  be  deposited 
by  citizens,  they  receiving  its  value,  less  charges  in  return. 
There  are  six,  namely,  at  New  York  City;  Helejia,  Mon- 
tana; Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  St.  Louis,  Mi.^souri; 
Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  and  Seattle,  Washington,  The 
New  York  Assay  Oflice  is  the  largest,  and  more  than  half 
the  gold  and  silver  refined  by  the  mint  service  is  handled 
there. 

Assembly.     (See  Legislature,) 

Assembly,  Right  of.  The  right  of  the  people  peacefully 
to  assemble  for  disousiiion  and  mudml  support  in  lawful  ac- 
tions is  implied  in  the  republican  form  of  government.  The 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  protects  the  right  of 
afisembly  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  so  far 
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as  the  National  GoverniDent  is  concerned.  Tlie  State  con- 
stitutions generalJy,  if  not  always,  protect  the  right,  so  far 
as  it  comes  within  tixeir  scope.  But  the  right  of  the  people 
to  assemble  to  discuss  matters  of  a  public  or  private  nature 
is  to  be  diatinguished  from  the  assembly  with  intent  to 
commit  violence  on  persons  or  property,  to  resist  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  or  to  disturb  the  public  order,  or  for  the 
perpetration  of  acts  creating  public  terror  or  alarm.  Such, 
iinlawful  assemblies  axe  not  protected  by  State  or  National 
oonstitutions. 

Assessments,  Political.    (See  Civil  Service  Reform.) 

Associated  Youth  was  a  name  given  in  1798  to  associa* 
tions  of  young  Federal  ists»  who  drew  up  addresses  in  favor 
of  the  Federalist  party  and  its  principlee,  and  in  other 
ways  supported  and  aided  it.  They  were  largely  instru- 
mental in  spreading  tlie  custom  of  wearing  black  cockades. 

Asylum  of  the  Oppressed  of  Every  Nation.  ■  This  phrase 
is  used  in  the  D*  inofTiitic  National  Platform  of  Iflofi,  re- 
ferring to  the  United  States. 

Athens  of  America,  or  Uodem  Athens.  A  name  by 
which  Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  sometimes  known  in  recog- 
nition of  its  intellectual  character. 

Atherton  Gag  Laws.     (See  Qng  Laws.) 

Atherton  Resolutions.     {See  Gag  Laws.) 

Attainder  is  the  extinction  of  civil  rights  and  privil^;e8 
in  an  individual,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  property  to  the 
governnjent.  In  England,  under  the  common  law,  it  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  on  a  conviction  and  sentence  to 
death  for  treason,  and  to  some  extent  on  sentence  for  other 
crimes.  A  Bill  of  Attainder  is  a  legislative  conviction  of 
crime,  with  a  sentence  of  death.  The  accused  may  or  may 
not  be  given  a  trial.  Foreign  governments  have  employed 
this  method  of  disposing  of  political  offenders  without  giv- 
ing ihem  the  opportunity  of  a  regular  judicial  triiiL  The 
crime  against  which  Bills  of  Attainder  are  usually  directed 
is  treason.  Attainder  following  on  sentence  of  death  for 
treason  formerly  worked  forfeiture  of  the  condemned  per- 
son's estate  to  the  government,  and  by  corruption  of  blood, 
as  it  is  called,  prevented  his  heirs  from  inheriting.  Legis- 
lative convictions  which  impose  puni3hment3  le^s  than 
death  are  called  Bills  of  Pains  and  Penalties;  they  are 
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included  in  the  nieaning  of  the  words,  "Bill  of  Attainder/' 
used  in  the  (-'oii:?tiiutiun  of  the  United  Sia.ts.  That  docu- 
ment prohibits  the  passage  of  Bills  of  Attainder  by  Con- 
gress or  any  State  (Article  1,  section  9,  clause  3).  and 
further  provides,  concerning  judicial  convictions  of  treas  ;n 
(Article  3,  section  0,  clause  y),  that  ''no  attainder  of  trea- 
son shall  work  coiTuption  of  Idood  or  forfeiture  except 
during  the  lite  of  tiie  person  altainted,"  The  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  unconstitutional,  as  coming  williin  the 
prohibiiions  of  the  Conatituiion,  an  tict  of  Congress  nimcd 
at  those  who  had  engaged  on  the  Confederate  side  in  the 
Civil  War,  requiring  all  persons  to  take  an  oath  nej^ativiiij; 
any  such  disloyal  action  before  they  should  be  allowed  to 
practice  in  the  Unittxl  States  Courts.    {See  Treason.) 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  {See  Justice, Dc» 
parlment  of.) 

Austin,  Stephen  Fuller.  Founder  of  the  State  of 
Te.xas;  in  1821  he  tstabUnhei!,  on  the  site  of  the 
prciient  cit)*  of  Austin,  the  colony  contemplated  bv  his 
father;  in  1835  he  was  a  commitsi.jner  to  ihe  United  States 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  Tc^ca^  as  an  indepeiid^nt  State. 
Bom  at  Austinville.  Va.,  November  3,  1703;  died  at  Co- 
lumbia, Texa^i,  December  25,  1836. 

Australian  Ballot  System.     (See  Ballot  Reform  Laws.) 

Babcock,  Orville  £.  Aide-de-camp  to  General  Grant  in 
the  Civil  War;  secretary  to  President  Grant;  indicted  in 
1876  by  the  grand  jury  of  St.  Louis  for  complicity  in  reve- 
nue frauds,  but  acquitted  by  a  deposition  from  President 
Grant.  Born  at  Franklin,  Vermont,  December  25,  1835; 
died  June  2,  1884. 

Bachelor  President.  James  Buchanan  was  the  only  un- 
married Presiilent  of  the  United  States,  and  was  conae*- 
quently  called  as  above.  President  Cleveland  was  at  the 
time  of  Ins  inauguration  unmarried,  but  he  married  during 
his  term  of  olhee,  J  uno  2,  1886. 

Bacon,  NathanieL  Chosen  by  the  people  of  Virginia  in 
1676  to  lead  an  exptniition  against  the  Indians,  but  refused 
a  commisfcicn  by  Governor  Berkeley;  proclaimed  a  rebel 
by  Goveinor  Berkeley;  tried  and  acquitted;  a  second  time 
proclaimed  a  rebel;  captured  and  destroyed  Jamestown, 
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(g4s  Saeof^M  B^Mlum.)     Born  in  Engbnd,  IMt;  died 

BiMs'f  B«Mli0B.  la  1676  .Vtthuuel  Bmod  he«^d 
Um  oolofiifU  of  Virg:n;{i  agAJiMt  Oovenkor  fierfcelQr,  baving 
hctn  armwed  by  the  injtutice  of  the  latter^  with  the  reralt 
Ihtt  Um  Gondition  of  the  colonisU  was  greatly  improred 
votU  tb«  d«Ath  of  Hacon,  in  the  sanie  year,  after  whidi 
tknMsfj  moda  h\tnH\y  r'>pnKaI».     {See  Bacon,  SathanieL) 

Bftd  lAodif  The.  Certain  arid  lands  of  northwestern 
ITnifwl  States,  'Ihc  name  wm  firi»t  applied  to  that  region 
0l  ih»  f{ln<;k  Hills  in  Hrjuth  Dakota  along  the  White  River. 

BaIaao*  of  Trade  of  a  cxjontry  is  the  difference  in  value 
bgtwccn  its  exp^^rtp  oud  itH  imports.  The  notion  long  pre- 
imilnd  Ihflf  un  eieiaw  of  (•xp/)rtrt  over  import*  was  desirable, 
An<l  t)iiH  led  to  iturh  n  hiiljincc  being  termed  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  country,  while  a  lialance  of  imports  over  ex- 
portrt  wnn  con^tidiTcd  ijiifavnrabU-,  or  againet  it.  This  no- 
tion HaM  baAcd  on  the  miBtaken  idea  that  the  balance  of 
imdn  miiHt  \ni  MUtlcd  hy  imports  or  exports  of  Bpccie,  the 
iiTiportfttion  of  which  wua  regarded  as  desirable.  This  view 
linn,  howi'ver,  bt'on  entirely  discarded  by  political  econo- 
nilnlii.  It  iff  now  known  that  in  healtJjy  and  profitable 
tradr  iniportH  muMt  of  neccHHily  exceed  exports.  A  given 
(piaiilily  (if  iMcrcliundiHo  «*xporlrd  from  a  country  must,  in 
ordfT  to  yu'ld  n  nrotit,  be  **oId  in  a  foreign  market  at  a 
pnc«  which  inchidi.'s  cost,  insurance  and  freight  to  the  for- 
eign markri  and  reasonable  nrodt  to  the  merchants;  if  thiH 
incrcaw'd  Hum  be  invested  in  merchandiB3  to  be  returned 
to  the  original  country  itM  value  there  must  of  necessity  be 
gn*a(er  than  thai  of  the  exported  articles.  Kot  that  trans- 
aotiomt  onn  lie  tlius  Iratvd  e\rept  in  isolated  cases;  we  may, 
indiH'd,  aHMiiiiie  a  ca^to  of  exports  exclusively  to  England 
and  of  ir»ipnii(«  exclusively  from  France,  the  trade  between 
Ihewt  countries  iH]Ufllixing  tl»e  transaction;  for  bills  of  ex- 
ohsnge  and  Hid  other  lustrumrnts  of  commerce  render  very 
eitn|uo  in  practiit*  even  Uie  esses  most  ditlieult  to  trace  in 
th*s»ry;  the  desire  for  gain  leads  every  article  to  find  the 
market  in  whieh  it  is  nitixt  \aluatde;  in  this  ^nse  gold  and 
eilver  ar**  will  not  be  ex- 

|><t»rted  un  lanlrj-  is  greater 

Ihatk  at  botnti 
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Ballot  is  any  vote  taken  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  secret 
the  choice  of  each  individual  voting;  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  viva  voce  or  open  vote.  In  most  of  the  States 
Toto  by  ballot  is  an  old  custom  in  popular  elections.  In 
many  States  it  was  made  obligatory  by  constitutions  adopt- 
ed in  1776.  In  New  York  it  came  into  partial  use  in  1778, 
and  after  1787  it  was  universally  adopted  there.  Many  of 
the  Southern  States  voted  openly,  but  in  all  States  except 
£entucky  thia  has  been  superceded  by  the  ballot;  but  even 
in  that  State  the  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives must  be  by  ballot  in  accordance  with  Federal 
laws.  In  eleven  of  the  States  provisions  in  tlie  constitution 
prescribe  the  open  vote  for  all  proceedings  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Where  there  is  no  euch  provision  the  House  may  de- 
termine for  itiielf  its  method  of  voting. 

Ballot-Box  Stuffing  ia  a  method  of  election  fraud  and 
consists  in  arranging  several  ballots  so  as  to  appear  as  but 
one,  thus  enabling  an  individual  to  cast  several  votes. 

Ballot-Reform  Laws.  Between  the  years  1888-92  thirty- 
seven  of  the  States  of  the  Union  paaaed  ballot-reform  laws 
providing  for  greater  secrecy  in  voting.  The  Australian 
aystem  was  selected,  which  provides  for  stalls  or  booths  in 
■which  the  voter  mav,  secure  from  espionage,  prepare  his 
ballot. 

Baltimore,  Lord.    (See  Calvert,  Ocorge.) 

Bancroft,  George.  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1838-41 ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  1845-46,  when  he 
established  the  Xaval  Academy  at  Annapolis;  Minister  to 
Knujlund  1840-40;  Minister  to  Berlin  1867-74.  Born  at 
Wortestcr,  Massfichusetts,  October  3,  1800;  died  at  Wash- 
ington, District  Columbia,  January  17,  1801. 

Bank  Notes  are  obligutions  issued  by  a  bank,  by  which  it 
binda  itself  to  pay  a  certain  specified  sum  to  the  bearer  on 
demand.  These  notes  will  be  taken  wherever  the  standing 
of  tlie  bank  is  known.  Our  national  bank  notes  are  taken 
everywhere  be<^au£*e  protected  by  government  bonds  depos- 
ited with  the  Treasurer  of  tlie  United  States.  Long  experi- 
ence haa  sliown  bauks  what  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
bank  notes  issued  must  be  kept  on  hand  in  actual  specie  to 
.jneet  all  demands  likely  to  be  made  on  that  score. 
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Bank  of  North  America  wus  the  name  of  the  first  bank 
of  a  National  character  incorporated  in  this  country.  It 
had  a  charter  for  ten  ^-eara  from  1781  from  the  Confeder- 
ation^  but  doubts  as  to  it£  legality  led  the  bank  to  seek  and 
obtain  a  charter  from  the  Stnte  of  Pennsylvania  in  1783. 
In  1785  tliis  latter  charter  was  revoked,  but  in  1787  it  was 
renewed.    It  was  located  ut  Philadelphia, 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  'I'iiere  have,  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  been  two  such  banks;  the  first  from  1791  to 
1811,  the  second  from  1816  lo  1836.  The  incorporation  of 
the  first  of  these  was  a  part  of  Hamilton's  iinancial  scheme, 
and  it  aroused  great  opposition.  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
others  that  subsequently  formed  and  became  the  leaders  of 
the  Hepublican  party  were  foremost  in  the  opposition, 
which  was  based  on  the  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  charter  any  such  in^ititution.  The  attitude  of  pub- 
lic men  on  this  measure  was  among  the  first  indications  of 
the  direction  in  which  party  lines  would  tend.  Jelferson 
and  the  future  Republicans  demanded  a  strict  construction 
of  the  Corwtituiion,  and  denied  the  grant  of  any  such 
power  to  Congress  in  tliat  instrument.  Hamilton  maintain- 
ed that  the  right  to  charter  a  corporation  was  one  of  the 
inherent  privileges  of  a  sovereign  power,  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  a  sovereign  power,  and  mjcd  not  therefore 
have  such  authority  speciticaliy  granted,  and  that  the  step 
was  *'witliin  the  sphere  of  the  specified  powers"  of  the  gov- 
ernment enumerated  by  the  Constitution.  The  bill  iucor- 
portating  the  bank  became  law  in  1791.  The  bank  was  to 
continue  for  twenty  years,  its  capital  was  to  be  $10,000,000, 
of  which  $2,000,000  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Tn  return  the  government  was  to  receive  a  loan  of 
$3,000,000,  repayable  in  yearly  installments  of  $200,000. 
Congress  agreed  to  charter  no  other  bank  within  twenty 
years.  Tlie  public  subscriptions  were  to  be  payable  one- 
quarter  in  coin  and  three-quarters  in  three  or  six  per  cent. 
national  debt  certificates.  The  bank  was  authorized  to 
cstatilish  branchefi,  and  its  notes  were  to  l»e  received  in  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States.  Although  Jefferson  had  orig- 
inally opposed  the  bank  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  its  charter,  he  nevertheless  while  President 
recognized  its  constitutionality  by  signing  various  acta  ti* 
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fecting  it,  and  in  the  courts  the  legitimacy  of  its  existmoe 
..Iras  never  questioneil.  Its  efforts  to  obtain  a  n?ncvra]  of  ita 
charter  from  the  United  States  at  the  expiration  of  its  ex* 
ifitence  in  1811  were  imsuceessful,  as  were  the  I'fTnrts  to  pro> 
long  its  life  bj  a  Pennsylvania  State  charter,  and  so  it  went 
iout  of  existence.  The  head  office  of  the  baok  was  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  government  stock  in  tlie  bank  was  sold  to 
English  bankers  in  1802  at  a  premium  of  fifty-seven  p»>r 
cent.  The  bank  had  paid  dividends  averaging  over  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum;  while  in  liquidation  it  was  bought  out 
by  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia^  one  of  ihc  stockholders, 
and  continued  by  him  as  a  private  institution. 

In  1836  the  second  bank  of  the  United  States  waa  incor- 
porated. Public  sentiment  had  been  inclined  in  favor  of 
l*uch  a  renewal  by  the  financial  difficulties  attending  tlie  war 
of  1812,  but  although  the  subject  was  broached  as  earlv  as 
1814,  it  was  two  years  later  ncfore  the  act  passed,  'l^his 
time  it  was  the  Federalists  that  were  opposed  to  it,  and  by 
in  turn  supporting  and  opposing  each  of  two  rival  plana, 
they  had  compassed  the  defeat  of  both.  The  powers  of  the 
bank  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  first.  Its  capital 
stock  was  $35,000,000,  payable  one-fiTth  in  easli  and  four- 
fifths  in  government  stock.  It  was  to  have  the  custody  of 
public  funds,  and  Ave  of  the  twenty-five  directors  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  government.  Mismanagement  br^tight 
the  bank  into  a  precarious  position,  and  the  new  bank  presi- 
dent was  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  largely  to  curtail 
its  loans.  The  stringency  thus  created  awakened  consider- 
able feeling  against  the  bank.  The  first  intimation  of  any 
connection  of  the  bank  with  politics  was  the  demand  of  cer- 
tain of  President  Jackson's  political  friends  for  the  removal 
of  the  president  of  a  Xew  Kngland  branch  who  was  politi- 
cally obnoxious  to  them.  The  president  of  the  bank,  Nich- 
olas Biddle,  refused,  denying  an)'  connection  of  Ins  iustihl- 
tiou  with  politics.  President  Jackson  was  oppot^ed  to  the 
bank,  and  his  messages  to  Congress  in  1829,  18:J0  and  IH."^! 
expressed  strong  dislike  of  the  institution.  In  18:i3  a  bill 
lo  recharter  passed  both  Houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  tho  Pres- 
Sdent  and  failed  to  pass  over  the  veto.  The  elections  of  that 
year  produced  a  House,  the  majority  of  which,  supported 
the  President.    On  the  plea  that  the  bank  was  not  safe,  tho 
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President  now  removed  the  ":overnnient  deposits  and  placed 
them  with  Stflto  banks,  which  were  called  Banks  of  Deposit, 
&nd  nicknamed  '^Pct  Banks"  In  this  he  was  Hupporled  by 
the  House,  which  decided  against  a  renewal  of  the  charter 
and  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  bank.  Of  this  nothing 
came.  The  bank  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  thereafter  known  as  the  Nicholas  Biddle's 
United  States  Bank.  Only  one  more  attempt  to  establish 
such  a  bank  wad  made.  This  was  in  1844,  while  Tyler  was 
President.  Two  bills  having  that  end  in  view  passed  Con- 
gress, but  they  were  both  vetoed. 

Bankruptcy  is  a  state  of  inability  to  pay  aU  debts;  it  ia 
also  the  process  by  which  an  individual  may  secure  a  dis- 
charge of  his  indebtedness  by  surrendering  his  property  and 
complying  with  the  law.  The  Constitution  of  the  tfnited 
States  (Article  1,  section  8,  clause  4)  gives  Congress  power 
"to  establish  .  .  .  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States."  As  the  States 
also  have  the  right  to  pass  similar  laws  affecting  their  own 
citizens  whenever  there  is  no  national  law  on  the  subject  in 
force,  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  national  and 
State  laws  by  calling  the  former  tlie  bankrupt,  and  the  lat- 
ter insolvent  laws.  Three  times  only  in  the  history  of  the 
government  has  tliere  existed  a  bankrupt  law.  The  first 
was  passed  in  1800  and  was  repealed  in  1803 ;  the  second  be- 
came a  law  in  1841,  and  was  taken  from  the  statute  books 
in  1843;  the  third  liad  the  longest  life;  it  became  law  March 
2,  1867,  and  was  rei>ealed  on  Jime  7,  1876,  the  repeal  to 
lake  effect  September  Ist  of  that  year.  The  later  bank- 
ruptcy act  was  passed  July  1,  1898, 
Banks  of  Deposit,  (bee  Deposit  BanJes,) 
Barbary  Pirates.  The  coimtries  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  namely,  Moroc- 
co, Algeria,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  (which  are  known  collective- 
ly as  tlae  Barbary  Powers)  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preying 
on  the  commerce  of  naiious  that  refused  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
them.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution  the  operations  of  these 
pirates  were  directed  against  our  commerce,  to  protect 
which  treaties  were  negotiated  with  the  Barbary  States,  in 
1786-7  with  Morocx:o,  in  1795  with  Algiers,  in  17i)6  with 
Tripoli,  and  in  1799  with  Tunis.    By  these  treaties  the 
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United  States  purchased  immunity  for  its  commerce  by 
•OSS  sums  or  yearly  tributes.  This  shameful  course  was 
lade  necessary  by  our  lack  of  an  effective  navy,  which  was 
due  to  the  action  of  tlie  Republiean  party  of  those  days. 
But  the  government  was  now  forced  to  organize  a  small 
navy,  which  was  found  useful  against  Tripoli.  That  coun- 
try, becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  tribute,  declared  war  in 
1801.  In  1803  some  half  a  dozen  American  vessels  were 
dispatched  to  the  Me<literranean.  In  October  the  frigate 
Philadelphia  ran  aground  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  and  was 
captured.  Decatur  in  the  following  February  sailed  into 
the  port  at  night,  boarded  the  Philadelphia  under  the  guns 
of  the  enemy,  killed  or  forced  overboard  every  one  of  her 
defenders,  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and  escaped  without  losing 
a  man  and  with  only  four  wounded,  A  land  expedition 
conducted  by  General  Eaton,  American  CodbuI  at  Tunis, 
tenuinatfd  the  war  and  forced  Tripoli  to  make  peace  in 
June,  1805.  In  1812  Algiers  declared  war  against  the 
United  States.  As  soon  as  the  war  then  commencing  against 
England  had  been  brought  to  an  end,  our  government 
turned  its  attention  to  Algiers.  The  Algerian  war  was 
short  and  decisive.  In  the  spring  of  1815  Commodore  De- 
catur was  sent  with  nine  or  ten  vessels  to  chastise  the 
pirates.  In  June  he  captured  the  largest  of  their  frigates, 
and  soon  afU.T  took  another  vessel.  He  Uien  dictated  a 
treaty  to  the  Bey  of  Algiers,  which  was  signed  June  30, 
1815,  relinquishing  all  claims  to  tribute  in  the  future. 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  were  next  forced  to  pay  an  indemnity 
for  permitting  British  men-of-war  to  seize  American  vea- 
bpIs  in  their  harbors  during  the  war  of  1812.  Thenceforth 
there  was  no  more  tribute  paid  to  the  Barbary  States,  and 
their  depredations  on  American  commerce  ceased.  The 
troubles  with  these  countries  had  forced  the  formation  of 
ft  navy  on  the  country,  despite  the  wishes  of  the  Republi- 
cans, and  thus  prepared  us  for  the  war  with  England. 
They  also  led  to  a  slight  increase  in  customs  duties  in  1804 
and  following  years  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Med- 
iterranean Fund,  as  it  was  called,  to  protect  American  com- 
merce- 

Bar'L     A  slangy  abbreviation  for  the  word  barrel,  naed 
IB  politics  to  denote  that  which  the  **  barrel"  is  suppoBsd  io 
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coDtaiii,  namely,  money.  Any  rich  politician  who  opens 
bis  coflers  for  the  bcne6.t  of  his  party  is  said  to  "tap  his 
barl." 

Barnburner  and  Hunker.  In  1845  the  Democratic  party 
in  Now  York  Stale,  owing  to  internal  SL[uubbling,  became 
divided  into  two  pronounced  factioDB.  These  were  the  ad- 
ministration Democrats^  calling  themselves  Conservatives, 
and  the  eore-heads  of  thoae  days,  stigmatized  as  RadicalSj 
because,  among  other  things,  they  were  afitected  with  ajiti- 
slavery,  or  "free  soil"  (which  see)  sentiments;  whereas, 
the  adminifitriition  party  was  strongly  pro-slavery.  In  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  held  at  Syracuse  early  in 
1847,  the  latter  faction,  by  political  manipulation,  secured 
the  organization  of  that  body,  and  decided  nearly  all  the 
contested  seats  in  their  own  favor,  and  made  the  State 
ticitel  and  the  State  committee  to  suit  themselves;  in  other 
words,  "ciirried  off  the  hunk,"  and  faiily  won  the  name  of 
**HuBLkers."  The  other  faction  refused  to  support  the 
ticket,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Whigs  carried  the  State 
by  over  30,000  majority  in  the  gubemalorial  election.  One 
of  the  Hunker  orators  likened  the  othor  faction  to  the 
Dutch  farmer  who  burned  his  barn  to  rid  hiini^elf  of  rats, 
and  thenceforward  the  name  of  Barnburners  was  fastened 
on  them,  and  the  two  nicknames,  Barnburner  and  Hunker, 
were  bandied  back  and  forth  until  after  the  former  joined 
with  the  Liberty  party  (which  see)^  in  1852,  to  support 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  P^ee-Soil  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Ilunk  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  honk, 
or  homej  and  wa^;  use<l  to  signify  that  the  administration 
faction  had  reached  their  goal,  or  home. 

Bamum,  Phineas  T.  Said  by  Mr.  Spofford,  Librarian 
of  Congress,  to  Lie  the  author  of  (he  words  so  often  credited 
to  Abraiiam  Lincoln :  *' You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can- 
not fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  Bom  at  Bethel, 
Connecticut,  July  6, 1810;  died  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
April  r,  1S91. 

Bartlett,  Josiah.  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  New  Hampshire  1775;  member  of  Continental  Congress 
and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  1776;  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Hampshire;  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
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1790-94.  Born  at  Amesbury,  Maasachusctts,  1739;  died 
1795. 

Battle  Above  the  Clouds,  The.  The  capture  of  Lookout 
Mountain  bv  (Jene.iil  .ioscph  Hooker  during  the  Civil  War, 
is  known  as  the  battle  above  the  clouds. 

Bayou  StatCi  The.  A  term  applied  to  the  Stat2  of  Miss' 
issippi. 

Bear  Flag  Battalion.  An  American  company  in  the  early 
days  of  California,  which  had  as  its  aim  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mexicans  from  the  territory. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecti- 
cut, June  24,  1813;  he  died  in  Brooklyn,  March  8,  1887. 
After  acting  as  pastor  in  two  different  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Indiana,  he  was  called  to  Plymouth  Church,  BrookljTi,  a 
Congregationalist  organization.  Over  this  he  presided 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  independent  and  out- 
spoken views,  singularly  eloquent,  and  a  leader  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  agitation.  He  was  a  liberal-minded  man,  active  in 
politics  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1884. 

Bell,  John,  was  bom  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Feb- 
ruary lo,  1797,  and  died  September  10,  1869.  He  was  a 
law)'er,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  He  waa 
a  Congressman  from  1829  to  1841,  as  a  Whig;  also  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  Harrison  and  Tyler.  He  became  the 
presidential  candidate  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party 
in  ISCO. 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  was  bom  near  Hillsborough, 
North  Carolina,  March,  14,  1784;  he  died  in  Washington, 
April  10,  1858.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Nashville,  but  left  the 
place  after  a  street  fight  witii  Jackson.  He  moved  to  Mis- 
s^juri,  which  Slate  he  subsequently  represented.  He  was 
United  States  Senator  from  18;i^l  to  1851,  From  1853  to 
1855  he  was  in  the  House.  He  was  a  Democrat,  but  op- 
posed to  secession  and  to  slavery  agitation;  this  caused  his 
defeat  in  several  elections  lale  in  life. 

Bergh,  Henry.  Founder  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion and  acting  Vice-Cronsul  in  St.  Petorsburg  1802-64. 
Born  at  New  York  City,  1S23;  died  at  New  York  City, 
March  12, 1888. 
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Berlin  Decree.      {See  Embargo  Act.) 

Biddle,  Nicholas.  President  of  the  United  States  Bank 
lR33-2(>  (which  see).  Born  at  Philarjelphin,  Pennsylvania, 
January  8,  178G;  ditd  at  Piiiludelphia,  PeJinbylvauia,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  18*44, 

Big  Bitch.  The  Erie  Canal  was  spoken  of  derisively  aa 
^'Clinton's  Big  Ditch'*  before  its  success  and  importance 
were  made  apparent. 

Big  Head  is  a  p)litical  phrase  to  indicate  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  own  abilities  on  the  part  of  a  public  man. 

Big  Knife.  A  name  applied  to  General  x\ndrew  Jackson 
by  the  Southern  Indians  in  recognition  of  iiis  military  suc- 
cesses against  thorn. 

Bill  of  1800.  A  law  introduced  in  that  year  hy  Senator 
James  Ro^s,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  regulate  the  electoral 
count  It  provided  for  a  '*grand  committee"  of  six  Sen- 
ators, six  ReprcMMitalives  and  the  Chief  Justice.  ThesCj 
sitting  in  secret,  were  to  settle  all  disputes  concerning  elec- 
toral votes.  The  bill  was  amcndcfl  in  the  House  so  as  to 
give  to  the  committee  the  power  merely  to  take  testimony, 
doubtful  returns  to  be  rejected  only  by  a  concurrent  vote  of 
both  Houses ;  this  was  amended  by  the  Senate  so  as  to  cause 
returns  to  be  rejected  unless  accepted  by  a  concurrent  vote. 
The  hill  was  lost.  The  bill  is  memorable  as  the  first  open 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  duty  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the  President  of 
tlie  Senate  of  counting  the  electoral  votes. 

Bill  of  Bights.  A  hill  of  rights  is  the  summary  of 
rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the  people  of  a  nation 
a>;aiiibt  the  tyrannous  exereiso  uf  power  by  their  rulers. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  in  England  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
pa.-scd  in  ItlSii,  by  which  the  privileges  claimed  in  the  peti* 
liyn  of  right  that  was  presented  to  William  and  Mary,  and 
acceded  to  by  them  on  accepting  the  call  to  the  British 
throne,  were  enacted  as  fundamental  principles  of  English 
liberty.  The  chief  of  these  principles  had  previously  been 
asserted  in  the  Magna  Charta  in  1215,  and  the  Petition  of 
Right  presented  to  Charles  T  in  1(J28  {see  those  titles). 
The  first  six  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  sometimes  called  our  Bill  of  Rights.  They  are 
designed  to  prevent  tyrannous  acts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment^  and  to  protect,  among  other  things,  the  freedom  of 
religion,  speech  and  the  press,  the  rights  of  asserablyj  peti- 
tion, bearing  arms,  and  irial  hy  jury,  and  the  right  to  com- 
pensation for  private  properly  taken  for  public  uses.  (See 
Eminent  Domain,  Jury  and  Right  of  Assembly,  etc)  Most 
of  the  State  constitutions  in  a  similar  way  secure  these 
rights  to  the  people  under  their  control- 
Bills  of  Attainder.  {See  Attairtder.) 
Bi-metallism  is  the  doctrine  that  tw'o  metals  can  and 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  country,  to  be  adopted 
as  standards  of  value,  and  to  bear  to  each  other  a  fi^ed  ratio 
established  and  recognized  by  the  government.  The  term  is 
almost  exclusively  used  in  reference  to  tlie  metals  gold  and 
silver.  Monometalism  is  the  doctrine  that  only  one  metal 
ought  to  l>e  so  used.  It  is  a  proposition  generally  admitted 
by  bi-raetallists  that  attemptri  to  realize  their  objeL't  must 
fail  unless  the  most  important  commercial  eoiinlries  unite 
in  fixing  the  ratio  between  the  metals.  If  different  eoun- 
trits  adopt  a  double  standard,  selecting  different  ratios,  the 
gold  or  the  silver,  as  the  case  may  he,  of  every  country,  will 
leave  it  to  go  to  a  country  in  which  it  happens  to  he  ren- 
dered more  valuable,  and  thus  the  two  metals  will  be  sep- 
arated and  the  object  fail.  If  any  one  country  alone  adopt 
a  double  staniiard.  its  gold  or  silver  will  be  exported  accord- 
ing as  the  market  value  of  silver  (in  other  countries  a  mere 
coimnodily  and  not  n  standard  of  value)  is  lower  or  higher 
than  the  value  lixed  by  the  govemmeut  ratio.  (See  Coin^ 
fl(/«.)  Our  country  is  monometallic,  notwithstanding  tho 
fact  that  there  is  silver  in  circulation;  silver  i^  here  coined 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  government,  and  an  individual 
presenting  silver  bullion  at  our  mintii  and  af^ay  oftiees  can- 
not have  the  same  coined  into  dollars,  as  he  can  with  gold. 
The  coinage  of  bullion,  as  instanced  iii  the  case  of  gold,  is 
called  free  coinage.  Bi-nielallists  regard  the  use  of  both 
metals  necessnry,  and  claim  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
principal  commercial  nations  will  suffice  to  establish  it. 
Monometallifits  maintain  that  practical  business  has 
brought  all  nations  to  single  standards,  and  that  any  change 
would  be  an  uncalled  for  interference  with  natural  laws, 
the  untrarameled  operation  of  which  invariably  conduces  to 
the  best  results. 
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Bimey,  James  0.,  was  born  in  Danville,  Kentucky.  Feb- 
ruary 4,  179'^.  and  died  at  Perth  Araboy»  New  Jersey,  No- 
vember 25,  1857.  He  was  originally  a  blave-holder,  and  at 
one  time  agent  for  a  colonization  society.  In  183-4  he  freed 
his  slaves  and  established  an  Al>olition  newc^paper.  Fear  of 
violence  t'ompeiled  him  to  leave  Danville,  find  subsequently 
Cincinnati,  whither  he  had  moved.  He  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety. In  1840  and  1844  he  was  the  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Liberal  party.  In  1842  he  moved  to  Michigan, 
and  a  fall  from  hiii  horse  disabled  him  from  further  polit- 
ical activit}'. 

Black  Cockade.  A  black  cockade  worn  on  the  hat  was 
an  emblem  adopted  by  the  Federalists  during  the  troubles 
with  France  in  17£>7,  when  war  seemed  imminent.  Its 
meaning  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Con- 
tinental uniform  during  the  Revolution,  and  moreover  it 
sei*ved  as  n  ronlrast  io  the  tri-color  cockade  of  France,  which 
the  Republicans  had  affected.  *' Black  Cockade  Federalist" 
was  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  Federalists  during  the 
days  of  the  party's  decline. 

Black  Codes.      (See  Blade  Laws,) 

Black  Eagle.  In  the  National  Republican  Convention 
of  1884  General  John  A.  Logan,  who  had  been  proposed  as 
tlie  Republican  candidate  for  President,  was  referred  to  by 
Judge  West,  the  blind  orator  of  Ohio,  as  "that  grand,  old 
Black  Eagle  of  Illinois." 

Black  Friday.  On  Friday,  September  24,  1869,  gold 
sold  as  high  us  I62i.  It  had  been  quoted  at  143Jf  in  the 
Gold  Board  in  Now  York  the  previous  evening.  The  rise 
was  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  by  "Jim'*  Fisk,  Jay 
Gould  and  others  to  corner  the  gold  market.  Jt  was  intend- 
ed to  force  gold  to  ISO.  This  plan  was  thwartod  by  the 
offer  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trejtsury  late  on  Friday  to  sell 
$4,000,000  of  gold  to  the  highest  bidder  im  the  next  day, 
and  an  olfer  to  purchase  government  bonds  to  the  same 
amount.  The  effect  of  this  comer  was  a  violent  panic  in 
the  stock  market ;  business  was  up-et,  for  merchants  needed 
gold  to  pay  at  the  Custom  House,  and  the  general  aspect 
was  so  threatejiing  that  the  day  has  been  named  as  above. 
The  Gold  Board  was  so  conrulfied  that  its  officers  deemed  it 
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best  to  suspend  bueiiiess^  and  the  Board  remained  closed 
until  the  Wednesday  following. 

Black  Hawk  War.      {See  Indian  Wars.) 

Black  Horse  Cavalry  is  a  name  given  to  those  legislators 
(more  or  less  numerous  in  every  legislative  body)  that  act 
together  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  money  from  friends  of 
any  measure  under  consideration  and  threaten  its  defeat  in 
case  of  non-compliance.  Their  number  is  frequently  great 
enough  to  be  of  considerable  influence. 

Black  Jack.  A  name  by  which  Major  General  John  A, 
T>ogan  was  known  on  account  of  his  swarthy  complexion, 
black  hair  and  moustache. 

Black  Laws.  Laws  passed  in  many  of  the  Northern 
States  before  the  abolition  of  slavery  requiring  certain  acts 
to  be  performed  by  free  negroes,  as  a  condition  to  their 
residing  in  those  States,  or  prescribing  disabilities  under 
which  they  labored.  Such  were  laws  requiring  them  to  file 
certiticates  of  their  freedom;  forbidding  them  to  testify  in 
cases  in  which  a  while  man  was  intorejited ;  excluding  tlicm 
from  the  militia  and  from  the  public  schools,  and  requiring 
them  to  give  bonds  for  tlieir  good  behavior. 

Black  Bepablicans.  The  Repiibiicnns  were  so-called  by 
their  opponents.  The  term  was  especially  applied  by  South- 
erners or  anti-slavery  members  of  that  party. 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie,  was  bom  in  WasHington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  January  31,  1830;  died  at  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  C'olumbia,  January  27,  1893.  He  was  in  early  life 
a  journalist.  From  1863  to  1875  he  was  in  Congress,  being 
Speaker  during  the  last  six  years;  from  Irt76  to  1881  he 
was  United  States  Senator;  in  1881  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  under  Garlicld;  soon  after  Garfield's  death  he  re- 
signed hie  position.  In  187(5  and  1880  he  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  presidential  non»ination  of  his  party;  in 
1884  he  was  nominated,  but  defeated  by  a  small  majority, 
owing  to  the  defection  of  a  part  of  ihe  Kcpublican  party. 
(Sec  Independently.)  In  1888  he  wrote  a  letter  saying  tliat 
his  name  would  not  be  presentpd  to  the  convention,  and  in 
1889-03  wHi-  Secretary  nf  State  luider  Harrison. 

Bland,  Bichard  P.     Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri, 


and  the  father  of  the  so-called 


Bknd  Silver  Bill"  {which 
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Bland  Silver  Bill.  So-called  because  of  its  author, 
Ricliard  P.  Bland  {which  see).  It  was  passed  in  1878,  and 
provided  that  a  silver  dollar  should  contain  412J  grains  troy 
of  slandajd  Bilver,  and  required  tliat  the  Treasury  should 
buy  every  month  not  less  than  two  million  or  more  than 
four  million  dollars  worth  of  silver  bullion.  The  bill  was 
pawsed  over  PresitJont  Hayes'  veto.     {Sec  Sherman  Hill.) 

Blockade  is  the  prevention  of  neutral  commerce  with 
an  eneniyV  ooasts  or  port?.  It  is  a  measure  well  recognized 
in  international  law  as  justified  by  the  necessities  of  war. 
Certain  {>orts  or  portions  of  coast  may  be  blockaded,  or  the 
blockade  may  extend  to  all  jiarts  of  ttie  enemy*s  dominions 
bordering  on  the  sea.  One  side  of  a  river  may  be  blockaded 
while  the  other  remains  free.  It  is  now  well  settled  tliat  in 
order  to  render  a  neutral  vessel  liable  to  the  penalty  for 
trying  to  evade  or  **run"  a  blockade  the  latter  must  be  ef- 
fective and  due  notice  mu.st  be  g^ivcn  of  it.  A  cabinet  or 
paper  blockade  is  one  tliat  ia  merely  announced  or  ordered^ 
mit  which  is  not  or  caunot  be  enforced.  Such  are  not  recog- 
nized as  efTective.  The  biockadiug  nation  must  maintain  a 
sufficient  number  of  vessels  to  at  least  rcmler  an  attempt  to 
run  the  blockade  hazardous.  The  notic-e  may  be  actual,  by 
informinfi;  vessels  individually  as  they  approach  a  blockaded 
coast  or  by  calling  on  them  to  leave  blockaded  waters,  or  it 
may  he  constructive,  by  giving  diplomatic  notice  to  neutral 
governments.  A  neutral  vesEcl  is  equally  liable  to  seizure 
whether  sfeking  access  to  or  departure  from  a  blockaded 
region.  The  penalty  is  confiscation  of  the  vessel  and  of  the 
cargo  also,  if  it  appears  that  the  latter  was  the  object  of  the 
attempted  evasion  of  the  blockade.  Neutral  war  ships  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  as  a  matter 
of  comity,  and  vessels  in  danger  from  stress  of  weather  may 
seek  shelter  in  such  harbor  if  there  be  no  other  refuge.  A 
blockade,  when  terminated,  is  said  to  be  raised,  and  due 
notice  of  thlB  fact  should  be  given  to  neutral  governments. 

Blockadc-Eunner.  A  term  applied  to  a  vessel  that  en- 
deavors to  evade  the  blockade  of  a  coast  or  harbnr.  During 
the  Civil  War  many  vessels  succeeded  in  running  the  Union 
blockade  of  the  Southern  harbors  and  coasts,  carrying  col- 
ton  from  the  Confederates  and  bringing  food  supplies  and 
munitions  of  war  to  them. 
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Bloody  Bill.      {See  Force  Bill) 

Bloody  Shirt.  Since  the  Civil  War,  politicians  of  tlie 
Rejiublit-aa  party  liave  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  draw 
votes  and  gain  partisan  ud  vantages  by  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions  rai?od  by  that  struggle.  The  phrase,  **bloody  shirt," 
is  employed  in  reference  to  the  now  dead  issues  involved  in 
that  straggle,  and  a  politician  reviving  them  for  partisan 
purposes  is  said  to  "wave  the  bloody  shirt," 

Blount,  William.  One  of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution ; 
Governor  of  the  territory  ?outh  of  the  Ohio  in  1790 ;  United 
States  Senator  from  Tennessee  1796,  but  expelled  in  1797 
for  inciting  the  Indians  to  aid  the  British.  Born  in  North 
^Carolina  1744;  died  in  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee,  March  21, 

:800. 

BInebacks.  A  name  popularly  applied  to  the  Confed- 
erate currency  by  reaeon  of  its  appearance,  and  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  greenbacks  of  the  North. 

Bine  Hen.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  State  of 
Delaware,  originating,  it  is  said,  in  a  remark  of  Captain 
Caldwell,  of  the  First  Delaware  regiment,  that  no  fighting 
cock  could  l>e  truly  game  whose  mother  was  not  a  blue  heu. 
The  State  was  once  proud  of  its  famous  blue  hen  breed  of 
fighting  cocks. 

Blue  Laws  are  such  as  relate  to  matters  that  are  at  pres- 
ent usuiiUy  left  to  the  private  conscience  of  individuals. 
Before  the  Revolution  the  statute  books  of  the  Colonies 
were  full  of  laws  enforcing  attendance  on  church  worship, 
forbidding  smoking  in  the  public  streets,  prohibiting  thc- 
itres,  and  the  like.  Some  of  the  States,  the  older  ones 
!jx;ci«lly,  still  retain  laws  forbidding  blasphemy  and  regu- 
lat'ng  work  and  travel  on  Sunda^ys.  Connecticut  has  ac- 
quired unpleasant  notoriety  in  this  respect.  Sueh  Blue 
Laws  as  still  remain  unrepealed  in  the  various  States  ore 
seldom  enforced  at  the  present  time. 

Bine-Light  Federalists.  This  term  was  applied  to  the 
Federalist  opponents  of  the  war  of  1812.  The  harbor  of 
New  London  was  at  that  time  blockaded  by  the  British. 
Two  frigates,  with  Peratur  in  command,  were  in  the  harbor, 
and  several  attempts  on  their  part  to  get  to  sea  at  night 
failed.  Decatur  maintained  that  on  each  occasion  blue 
lights  had  been  burned  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  as  sig- 
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nals  to  the  British  fleet.  It  was  charged  that  these  signals 
had  been  given  by  Ft'derali^ts  opposed  to  the  war — hence 
the  name. 

Blue  Lodges.  A  name  applied  to  societies  orgaDi2ed  in. 
Mii?8ouri,  after  the  j^assage  of  tl:o  Knnsas-'Nebraska  Bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  "possession  of  Kansas  on  behalf 
of  slavery." 

Blue  Kose.  A  name  colloquially  given  to  an  inhabitant 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  sometimes  extended  to  apply  to  any 
Canadian. 

Bluff  City.  A  name  given  to  Hannibal,  Missouri,  be- 
cnuso  of  its  location. 

Bobbin  Boy,  The.  A  name  applied  to  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks  during  the  political  campaign  of  18G5. 

Bolters.  To  bolt  means  to  spring  out  suddenly,  and  in 
political  parlance  it  means  to  leave  a  political  party  when  it 
is  no  longer  deemed  safe  or  to  one's  interest  to  remain  with 
it.  Those  that  leave  a  party  under  these  circumstances  are 
called  bolters.  A  bolt  is  usually  only  a  temporary  defvction, 
the  bolters  generally  being  the  adhennts  of  some*  man  who 
aspires  to  nomination  for  office,  and  whose  desire  is  not 
gratified.  It  is  quite  common  for  a  determined  minority  to 
threaten  to  bolt  a  convention  unh>s3  its  desiri'S  are  humored. 

Boodle  was  originally  a  vulgarism  for  money,  and  more 
particularly  for  booty;  a  phrase  urkI  in  bar-rooms  and  at 
tiie  street  comers.  Gradually  some  of  the  more  vulgar  and 
sensational  newspapers  begun  to  make  use  of  it  in  their 
articles  dealing  with  tlse  classes  that  were  tliemselves  in  the 
habit  of  employing  the  term.  Among  the8t%  the  mnjority  of 
the  AlHermen  of  New  York  City  were  at  that  time  num- 
bered, and  the  bribes  that  these  were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  were  referred  to  under  that  name.  The 
cliargca  of  bribery  were  brought  prominently  forward  by 
the  investigation  in  1886  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  grant  by  the  Aldermen 
in  the  previous  year  of  a  charter  for  a  street  railroad  on 
Broadway  in  that  city,  Jacob  Sharp,  a  man  largely  inter- 
ested in  New  York  ptreet  railroads,  was  popularly  thought 
to  have  bribed  the  Ah'ermen  to  grant  the  franchise.  Much 
interest  in  the  investigation  was  manifested  by  the  public, 
and  the  terms  boodle  and  boodlers  were  continually  used  bj 
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the  newspapers.  The  genernl  use  into  which  the  term  was 
thus  brought  added  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  concise  term, 
tended  to  purge  it  of  its  vulgar  associatious  and  to  give  it 
standing  in  the  vocaljulary  ol  tlio  dav.  The  term  boodler  is 
now  universally  applied  to  bribe-lakers,  more  particiUarly 
to  those  connected  with  luuuicipal  governmunta,  and  most 
accurately  to  bribed  Aldermen.  Ttie  New  York  boodlers 
were  indicted  on  the  strength  of  the  revelations  made  by 
the  Assembly  Committee.  Of  twenty-four  members  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  two  were  not  bribed,  as  it  proved  by 
their  voting  against  the  francliise ;  two  are  dead ;  four  bave 
fled  to  foreign  countries;  three  have  tunied  informers;  one 
is  insane;  three  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing 
Prison ;  in  the  case  of  one  the  jury  disagreed  on  the  first 
trial  and  he  was  finally  discharged;  the  pMcecdinga  against 
the  others  were  ultimatelv  dropped.  Jacob  Sharp  was  in- 
dicted for  bribing  the  Aldermen;  ho  was  tr.'ed,  convicted 
and  imprisoned  in  the  County  Jail  pending  an  appeal.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  granted  a  new  trial  on  the  strength  of 
errors  in  the  former,  hut  Sharp  died  pending  ihe  re-hearing. 

Border  Buffians.  A  name  applied  to  Mis.^ourians  that 
(al)Out  185-1)  made  a  practiee  of  crossing  into  Kansas  to 
drive  out  the  Froe-State  eeitlcrs,  or  to  carry  ihe  elections. 
They  took  no  trouble  to  conceal  their  illegal  voting;  in  one 
case  604  votes  were  cast,  of  which  but  twenty  were  legal. 
This  is  but  a  sample.  Encounters  between  them  and  tlie 
Free-State  settlors  were  frequent. 

Border  States.  Those  of  the  Slave-States,  adjoining  the 
Free-States,  were  so  called;  namely:  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  although  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  were  sometimes  included  under 
that  name.  Their  nearness  to  the  Free-States  caused  fro- 
onent  attempts  on  the  part  of  slaves  to  escape  and  from 
them  came  the  most  bitter  complaints  about  the  non-execu- 
tion of  fugitive  slave  laws.  They  objected  to  making  i^lavery 
an  isHue,  and  political  parties  that  strove  to  remain  neutral 
on  that  subject,  as  the  Amorionn  and  Constitutional  Union 
parties,  had  their  support.  During  the  Rt^jjellicn,  Virginia 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Border  States  proper  that  seceded. 

Border  War.  A  name  applied  to  the  ho3tili*^'es  that 
took  place  between  the  Free-State  emigrants  to  Kansas  and 
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the  slave-lioldcrs  from  Missouri,  when,  in  1854,  the  Kansas* 
Nebraska  Bill  luft  the  question,  of  slavery  in  that  Territory 
to  be  settled  by  the  inhabit mi^.  BJof)fly  encounters  were 
freciUent  unl  severnl  piitlted  battles  were  fought. 

Boss.      (.SVe  Pol'tkal  Boss.) 

Boss  Rule  is  the  ab.-.oIut<^  control  of  a  political  organiza- 
tion by  one  leader  or  a  small  set  of  lenders. 

Boston  Massacre.  An  encounter  on  tbe  streets  of  Bos- 
ton, Maruh  5,  1770,  betweou  British  soldiers  and  the  cili- 
zens.  Three  citizens  were  killed,  five  dangerously  wounded, 
and  a  few  slighily  hurt. 

Boston  Mob.  A  mob  of  several  thousand  people  endeav- 
ored on  October  21,  1835,  to  break  up  a  meeting  of  the 
Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Boston.  The  cause  of  this 
hostile  demonstration  was  primarily  owing  (o  the  fact  that 
it  was  expected  that  an  address  would  l»e  delivered  by  a  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  who  was  very  unpopular — first,  because 
he  was  en  Abolitionist  j  second,  because  he  was  an  English- 
man; and  third,  beenuse  he  was  said  to  use  very  strong 
language,  even  advocating  the  rbing  of  the  slaves  agninst 
their  masters.  Thompson,  however,  had  left  Boston  the 
day  previous  to  the  meeting  in  order  to  prevent  just  what 
occurred.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rioters  were 
informed  by  the  Mayor  thai  Thompson  was  not  in  the  hall, 
the  excitement  continued  so  great  that  the  ladies  were 
forced  to  retire.  The  mob  then  turned  their  attention  to 
William  IJoyd  Garri^ion,  who  had  intended  tr)  address  the 
meeting,  but  who  had,  by  the  solicitation  of  the  ladies,  who 
feared  for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  oifice  of  the 
Liberator,  next  door.  When  the  excitement  was  nt  its 
height  Garrison  escaped  from  his  office  through  a  rear  win- 
dow and  made  his  way  into  the  upper  part  of  a  carpenter's 
hliop  nearby,  where  an  effort  was  made  to  conceal  him.  He 
had,  however,  been  seen  by  the  mob,  and  soon  several  ruf- 
fians broke  iuto  tlie  room  and  seized  him,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  hurling  him  from  the  window,  but  abandoned 
that  idea  in  favor  of  dragging  him  through  the  streets  by 
a  rope.  Before  this  coidd  be  put  in  practice,  fortun;itely, 
he  was  rescued  by  two  powerful  men,  and  eventually  reached 
the  ilayors  office  in  City  Hall  uninjured,  but  with  his 
clothing  literally  torn  into  shredB.    From  there  he  waa  w 
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moved  for  safety  to  a  jail,  and  the  followiug  day  left  Boston 
for  a  time. 

Boston  News-Letter.  The  first  newspaper  in  the  Col- 
onies; established  1704. 

Boston  Port  Bill.  A  bill  introduced  by  Lord  North,  and 
passed  by  the  Britii^h  Parliamont,  March,  1774,  cloaiiig  the 
port  of  Boston  after  the  first  of  the  ensuing  June. 

Bounties.      (fiee  Subsidies,) 

Bounty  Jumping.  During  the  Civil  War  sums  of  money 
were  at  times  offered  Ly  the  authorities  as  an  inducement  to 
volunteers  for  the  army  aud  navv.  A  person  who  received 
this  money  and  then  failed  to  serve  as  he  hnd  promiseil,  was 
said  to  be  a  "bounty-jumper." 

Bourbons.  The  house  of  Bourbon  is  the  family  of  kings 
that  ruled  France  for  over  two  hundred  years,  from  1589  to 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  1791.  One  of  tlieir  char- 
acteristics was  an  obstinate  refusal  to  keep  pace  with 
events.  Experience  taught  them  nothing.  This  trait  in 
their  character  has  caused  their  name  to  be  applied  (in 
American  political  parlance)  to  any  statesman  or  politician 
that  clings  to  dead  issues  and  refuses  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  changes. 

Bowdoin,  James.  Governor  of  Massachusetts  1786-87. 
He  suppn^sed  Shay's  Kel>ellion  {which  «c6).  Bom  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  August  8^  1727;  died  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  November  6,  1700. 

Boys,  The.  This  name  is  Hi)[)lied  to  the  professional 
politicians  peculiarly  common  in  cities,  to  whom  politics  is 
a  businesH  out  of  which  (though  Fcldora  holding  office  them- 
selves) they  make  a  living.  By  them  principally  is  the 
politics  of  cities  prostituted,  and  their  efforts  to  retnin  con- 
trol of  political  nuittera  nrv  frequently  Bucec*ssful  oven  in  the 
face  of  organized  opposition,  principally  because  they  rally 
in  defense  of  their  livelihood,  while  honest  citizen^,  though 
vitally  affected,  do  not  have  their  own  interest  in  the  matter 
brought  home  to  them  with  the  same  force,  and  are  conse- 
quently less  active  and  less  energetic.  Moreover,  the  local 
organization  is  almost  excluBively  in  the  hands  of  these 
political  •*  workers,''  as  they  are  called,  and  even  reputable 
party  members,  though  knowing  its  corruption,  recognize 
its  efficiency  in  gaining  votes,  and  while  they  would  not  per- 
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eonally  resort  to  tlie  mtanfi  oraployed,  they  vnil  yet  indirvct^ 
ly  give  it  their  support.  The  organization  wrhi-n  in  the 
hands  of  professional  politicians  of  the  above  type  is  known 
as  "Maclune." 

Brave.      (See  Tammany.) 

Bread  Riots  in  1837.    Owing  to  the  business  panic  of 

1837  there  was  much  suffering  among  the  laborinj;  clas-^es, 
chiefly  tiiose  in  krge  cities,  and  bread  riots  in  the  streets  of 
NewT  York  City  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  depression 
of  trade. 

Breekenridge,  John  Cabell,  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, JanuaTy  21,  1825,  and  died  May  17,  1875.  He  was 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  1857  to  1861. 
He  was  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  southern  wing  of 
the  Democratic  prirty  in  1860.  He  waa  defeated,  but  was 
chovsen  to  the  United  States  Senate.  During  the  extra  ees- 
sion  of  1861  he  was  active  in  the  Senate.  Then  he  went 
over  to  the  ('onftderaey,  nnd  became  a  Mnjor-General  in  its 
service.    He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate,  December,  1861, 

Brigadiers,  Rebel.      [See  Rebel  Rrifjadiers.) 

Bright,  Jesse  D.  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana 
1845-C2.  Expelled  from  the  Senate  February  5,  1863,  be- 
eaupe  of  dislovultv-  Bom  at  Nonvnch,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1812;"d.ed  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  May  :^0,  1876. 

Broad  Construction.  (See  ConsirucUon  of  the  Con* 
stitniion.) 

Broad  Seal  War  was  a  controversy  as  to  the  election  in 

1838  of  representatives  to  Congress  from  New  Jersey.  In 
that  State  up  to  1846  all  the  representatives  of  the  State, 
six  in  number,  were  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  In  1838 
there  was  a  Democratic  majority  of  about  one  hundred 
votes  in  57,000.  Owing  to  certain  irr^!:ularitie8.  the  State 
Board  of  Canvassers  gave  the  certificates  under  the  br^ad 
seal  of  the  State  to  the  Wliig  candidates.  As  the  House 
without  New  Jersey's  memberB  stood  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  Whigs  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen  Democnts, 
success  in  this  controversy  meant  control  of  the  House. 
After  considerable  c^'nfupion  a  compromise  Speaker  was 
elected  and  the  Democratic  memberfi  were  finally  seated. 

Brooks,  Preston  S.  Member  of  Conjress  from  South 
Carolina  1853-57.     Bom  in  South  Carolina^  August  4, 
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1819;  died  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  Januaiy 
27,  1857.  He  is  known  chiefly  for  his  bnit.l  attack  on 
Senator  Charles  Sumner,  May  22,  1856.  Sumner  had  in 
debate  criticiaiKl  iSenator  Butler,  Brooke'  uncle,  whereupon 
Brooks,  backed  by  two  other  Keprescutatives,  attacked  him 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  after  adjournment.  He  ufied  a 
heavy  cane,  knocking  him  senBeless.  and  then  brutally  beat- 
ing him;  it  was  sevtMal  ye;irB  Lefore  Sumner  recoveretl  his 
health.  Brooks  was  censured  l)y  the  House  and  re8ii<ne<l, 
but  he  was  at  once  unanimously  re-elected.  Massachusetts 
refused  to  elect  any  one  in  Sumnera  place  and  the  post  re- 
mained vacant  for  several  years. 

Brother  Jonathan.  A  general  name  applied  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Uniteil  States.  Its  origin  is  t^a"d  lo  be  rs  fo'lows: 
General  Washington  found  soon  after  having  taken  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  army  that  it  was  sadly  in  need  of 
many  articles.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  <  Her,  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  was  a  friend  of  Washington  and. 
one  in  whose  judgment  Washington  had  great  confidence. 
During  a  consultaiinn  on  the  state  rf  the  army,  Washington 
suggested  that  tliey  consult  "BrothtT  .T'  nallinn."  meaning 
Tmnibull.  This  advice  was  followed,  and  Trumbull  de- 
vised tlie  means  of  procuring  what  was  desired.  The  story 
"Was  told  in  the  army,  and  the  reply  to  a  domand  for  any 
article  wa5  invariably  advice  to  osk  ** Broth  r  Jonathan." 
The  phrase  became  proverbial  and  has  lived  to  the  present 
time. 

Brown,  John,  was  born  in  Tnrringtnn,  Connocticnt.  May 
9,  1800.  On  his  father's  ride  he  was  descended  from  Peter 
Brown,  who  had  come  over  in  the  Mayflower;  his  ance-'-'-^^ 
on  his  mother's  side  were  Dntch.  While  John  was  still 
young,  his  father  moved  to  Ohio.  John  returned  to  New 
England  and  began  to  study  for  the  minir^try,  but  his  eyea 
failing,  he  was  obliged  lo  desist.  He  tlien  returned  lo  01  io, 
where  he  married ;  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
His  first  wife,  by  whom  I  e  had  sc-ven  uhi  dren,  died  in  1S.3*3. 
Hia  second  wife,  who  bore  him  thirteen  chil  Ir^n,  survived 
hitn.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  Ohio;  after  vnrio  B 
changes  of  residence  be  moved  to  Mas'^'^chusettf,  where  he 
eniraged  in  the  wool  business.  This  venture  'nded  n  bank- 
ruptcy.   Gerrit  Smith  gave  him  some  land  at  North  Elba, 
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Essex  County,  New  York,  and  in  1S49  Brown  miived  thither 
with  his  family.  He  took  with  hini  some  freed  nei^roes,  but 
they,  losing  heart  at  the  sterility  of  the  ijoil,  gave  up  in 
despair.  In  1851  he  returned  to  Ohio,  Four  of  his  sous 
had  moved  to  Kansas,  which  waa  then  the  seat  of  hot  slaverj' 
contention^  and  iinding  it  impossible  to  get  on  without 
arms,  they  wrote  to  their  father  to  send  such  as  they  needed. 
John  Brown,  moving  his  family  back  to  North  Elbii,  set  out 
for  Kansas.  His  purpose  was  to  free  slaves.  He  belonged 
to  no  political  paHy,  *'he  followed  neither  Garrison  nor 
Seward ;  ....  but  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence."  He  plunged  into  the  fight  between 
the  Free-State  and  the  Slavery  men.  and  on  several  occa- 
sions defeated  forces  much  larger  than  his  own.  Among  his 
notable  achievements  was  his  defense  of  Ossawatomie 
against  a  force  numbering  fifteen  times  his  own,  until  fail- 
ing ammunition  compelled  him  to  retreat.  During  this 
period  he  freed  many  tilaves,  one  of  his  exploits  arousing 
such  excitement  that  the  Governor  of  Missouri  offered  three 
thousand  dollars  for  his  arrest;  to  this  the  President  added 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  In  January,  1859,  he 
started  east,  going  to  Canada,  where  he  and  his  followers 
effected  a  sort  of  organization.  For  the  next  few  months 
he  was  first  East  and  then  West,  and  the  30th  of  June 
found  him  in  Maryland,  near  Harper's  Ferry.  Here  he 
and  his  companions  hired  a  farm,  to  which,  without  at- 
tracting attention,  men  and  arms  were  smuggled.  It  was 
his  design  to  seize  the  National  armory  at  Harpers  Ferry, 
in  wliich  over  one  hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms  were 
stored,  and,  after  freeing  and  arming  what  negroes  he 
could,  to  take  to  the  mountains,  with  which  as  a  base  he 
hoped  to  repeat  his  Kansa:*  suoceiJses  in  freeing  slaves. 
Fears  of  treachery  compelled  him  to  hasten  his  plans,  and 
on  Sunday  evening,  October  17th,  the  armor)*  was  seized 
by  Brown,  his  force  consisting  of  twenty-two  men.  Tele- 
graph wires  were  cut,  trains  £ilopped,  and  sixty  prisoners 
taken.  Instead  of  fleeing  to  the  mountains,  as  planned. 
Brown  stood  his  ground,  expectiug,  it  is  said,  the  negroea 
to  rise  in  his  favor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  surrounded 
by  over  1,500  militia,  besides  some  marines  and  urtiller>', 
ond  captured  after  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  he  was  se- 
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rerelj  wounded.  His  trial,  whicli  Brown  himself  pro- 
nounced fair,  resulted  in  his  being  condemned  to  death, 
and  on  the  2d  of  December  he  was  hung.  The  whole  inci- 
dent created  enonnouB  excitement  «ud  intensified  the  bit- 
terness between  North  and  South. 
Brown*B  &aid  on  Harpers  Ferry.  (See  Brown.  John:) 
Brownlow,  William  G.  GoTcrnor  of  Tennessee,  1865, 
re-elected  1SG7;  United  States  Senator,  1869.  Bom  in 
Virginia,  August  29,  1805 ;  died  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  April 
29,  1877.    Ho  was  known  as  "Parson  Brownlow." 

Bryan,  William  Jennings.  A  pronounced  advocate  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver;  noiuinaled  for  President  by 
Democrats  and  People's  Party  in  1896,  and  again  in  1900 
by  the  eame  parties.  Has  served  two  terms  in  Congress 
from  Nebraska.    Bom  at  Salem,  Illinois,  March  19,  1860. 

Bubble,  Mississippi.      (See  Mvinu^sippi  Bubble.) 

Buchanan,  James,  was  bora  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  April  83,  1791,  and  died  at  Wheatland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  1,  1868.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  earliest  political  career 
was  as  a  Federalist,  but  about  1836  he  .joined  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  1814  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
I/egislature,  and  from  1820  to  1830  he  was  in  Congress. 
In  1H30  he  went  to  Russia  a.s  Minister,  returning  in  1834, 
when  he  entered  the  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  1845, 
From  1845  to  1849  ho  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Polk, 
and  from  1852  to  1854  be  was  Minister  to  Great  Britain. 
He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  1856, 
and  he  was  elected.  The  Dred  Scott  decision,  John  Brown's 
raid  and  other  events  connected  with  slavery  and  leading 
up  to  the  Civil  War  marked  his  administration,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  lack  of  energy,  and  his  opinion  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  interfere  to  keep  any  State  in  the 
Union  by  force,  that  the  nation  was  in  no  condition  to 
meet  the  crisis.  He  retired  to  private  life  immediately  on 
leaving  the  Presidency. 

Bnck  and  Breck.  A  popular  name  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nominees  in  1856,  James  Buchanan  and  John 
C.  Breckenridgo. 
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Buckeyes.  The  buckeye  tree  (a  species  of  horse  chest- 
niit),  whicb  abounds  in  Ohio,  gave  ita  name  to  that  State 
and  its  inhabitants. 

Buckshot  War.  In  1838  the  defeated  Democratic  can- 
didate of  a  Congressional  dintrict  in  Pennsylvania  claimed 
Whig  frauds  in  the  North  Liberties  district  as  the  cause 
of  his  defeat.  Thereupon  the  ten  Democratic  return  judges 
threw  out  the  vote  of  that  district,  thus  electing  their  mem- 
ber. The  seven  Whig  judges  met  apart  from  the  Demo- 
crats and  gave  certificates  to  the  Whig  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, and  also  to  the  Whig  candidates  for  the  Legislature, 
Although  these  latter  had  considered  thempelvp«  fairly  de- 
feated. This  proceeding  was  part  of  a  scheme  to  elect  a 
Wliig  Senator.  The  Whig  certificates  reached  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  firsts  and  he,  also  a  Whig,  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  recognizing  them  until  discredited  by  investigation. 
The  House  met  December  4th  at  Harrisburg;  armed  par- 
tisans of  both  sides  were  in  town;  two  separate  organiza- 
tions of  the  House  took  place,  side  by  side,  amid  great 
confusion.  Governor  Eitner,  a  Whig,  declared  the  city  in 
the  hands  of  a  mob,  and  sought  the  aid  of  United  States 
troops  from  their  commander,  and  then  from  President 
Van  Bureu.  In  both  cases  he  met  with  refusal.  After  a 
time,  several  Whigs  seceded  to  the  Democratic  House, 
which  had  succeeded  in  keeping  possession  of  the  chamber 
and  records,  and  the  latter  was  recognized  by  the  State 
Senate,  when  the  other  Wbigs  joined  them — all  but  Thad- 
deufi  Stuveijs,  who  did  not  attempt  to  join  until  May,  1839. 
The  House  then  declared  his  seat  vacant,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  ngain  elected  before  he  was  finally  sdmitted. 
The  remark  of  a  Whig  member  that  the  mob  "sliould  feel 
ball  and  buckshot  before  the  day  is  over"  is  said  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name. 

Bncktails.      (!^re  Cllnionians.) 

Bull  Kun  Russell,  A  name  applied  to  William  H.  Rus- 
sell, war  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  in  this  coun- 
try in  18fil-C5.  in  con-cquonce  of  his  overdrawn  description 
of  the  b.ittlf  of  Hull  llun,  Jintl  liis  prcdietions,  busud  on  the 
result  of  that  battle,  that  the  South  would  be  successful  in. 
her  attempt  at  seoerision. 

Bulwcr-Clayton  Treaty.     {See  Clayion-Bulwer  Treaty,) 


mg^ 
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Bonoombe,  To  Speak  for^  ie  to  talk  for  eSoct,  political 
or  otherwise.  The  phrase  originated  in  the  debatos  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  when  Felix  Walker,  the  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  North  Carolina  district  that  in- 
cluded the  county  of  Buncombe,  iusisied  ou  spouking,  aaid 
when  begged  to  desist  by  other  members  of  the  House,  a>i- 
serted  that  he  had  to  "make  a  speech  for  Buncombe," 
-     Bureaucracy.      {See  Civil  Service  Reform,) 

Burlingame,  Anson,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1820.  He 
atndiod  at  the  l'niver.«ity  of  Michigan,  and  nflor  ^aduat- 
ing  from  Harvard  Law  School  entered  the  bar.  He  joined 
tlie  American  party  and  was  elected  to  Congress,  soon  af- 
terwards attaching  himself  to  the  Republican  party.  He 
[•was  representative  in  Congress  from  1855  to  1801.  In 
11861  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  China,  where  he  re- 
fmained  till  18G?.  He  was  then  appointed  by  China  as 
a  special  ambassador  to  negotiate  treaties  for  that  nation. 
He  j>erformed  his  duties  admirably,  and  concluded  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  England,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den end  Holland.  He  died  at  St  Petersburg,  February 
23,  ISTO. 

Buxlingame  Treaty,  The,  was  concluded  at  Washington, 
July  28,  1868,  between  the  United  States  and  China.  It 
was  negotiated  for  the  latter  nation  by  Anson  Burlingame 
in  his  capacity  of  special  ambassador.  By  it,  China  first 
lave  her  adherence  to  principles  of  international  law. 
[oreovcr,  joint  efforts  were  to  be  made  a^^ainst  the  cooley 
trade;  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  and  rights  of  resi- 
dence and  travel,  as  accorded  to  the  most  favored  nation, 
were  guaranteed  to  Chinese  in  America  and  Americans  in 
China.  The  United  States  disclaimed  the  right  of  inter- 
ference with  internal  improvements  in  China. 

Bum  This  Letter.     This  was  the  concluding  sentence  in 
one  of  the  Mulligan  letters  {nhirh  see).    It  wa-s  a  cam- 
laign  cry  of  the  opponents  of  James  G.  Blaine  in  the  com- 
)aign  of  1884. 

Burr,  Aaron,  was  born  at  Ncwnrk,  New  Jersey,  February 
6,  noli,  and  died  at  New  York,  Si.*ptenib?r  11,  18)315.     lie 

iduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  aud  served  in  tl»e 
'ontinental  Army  in  the  Revolution,  reaching  the  rank  of 
colonel.     He  was  subsequently  admitted  lo  the  bar,  and 
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moved  to  New  York  City.  In  1791  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  had  a  genius  for  political  or- 
ganization, and  soon  brought  his  party,  the  ajiti- Federal- 
ists, into  a  state  of  eftlcient  discipline.  The  Federalists 
called  him,  with  a  small  number  of  young  men  of  hia  party 
that  gathered  about  him,  the  Little  Band.  It  whs  to  his 
efforts  that  the  success  of  his  party  in  the  Presidential  con- 
test of  1800  was  due.  Burr  was  elected  Vice-President, 
serving  from  1801  to  1805.  In  1804  a  coalition  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  New  England  Federalists,  who  were 
hopeless  of  victory  in  the  South,  and  Burr  s  followers.  As 
a  part  of  this  scheme.  Burr  was  first  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor against  the  candidate  of  the  Clintons,  the  Livingstons 
and  the  Schuylers,  the  great  New  York  families  thiit  had 
been  supreme  in  that  State.  Alexander  Hamilton's  per- 
sonal efforts  did  much  to  defeat  Burr;  the  celebrated  duel 
between  the  two  followed,  ending,  as  is  well  known,  in 
Hamilton's  death.  This  is  the  last  of  Burr  in  politics.  He 
was  subsequently  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  based  on 
an  expedition  to  the  West,  the  design  of  which  was  said  to 
be  the  establishment  of  another  republic  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  was  acquitted.  After  several  years  spent 
abroa^l,  he  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  law  in  New  lork 
City. 

Burr  Conspiracy.  In  consequence  of  Burros  duel  with 
Hamilton,  in  which  the  latter  met  his  death,  Burr  was  in- 
dicted in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  murder.  He  went 
West  and  made  an  extensive  tour,  in  the  course  of  which, 
he  made  prcparniions  for  a  gigantic  but  mysterious  scheme. 
The  real  object  of  this  is  unknown.  It  was  either  to  sepa- 
rate the  Mississippi  Valley  from  the  rest  of  the  Union  and 
erect  it  into  a  new  nation,  or  to  conquer  Mexico.  In  1806 
he  gathered  a  number  of  reckless  persons  about  him  and 
started  for  the  region  of  Texas,  ostensibly  on  a  colonizing 
expedition.  President  Jefferson  issued  a  proclamation 
warning  citizens  against  joining  the  expedition.  Burr  was 
arrested  by  Jefferson's  orders,  brought  back  to  Virginia, 
fliid  indicted  there  by  a  United  States  Hrand  Jury  for 
treason  and  for  a  misdemeanor,  based  on  his  course  in  levy- 
ing war  within  this  country  on  a  friendly  nation;  but  it 
was  liopcd  that  Burr  could  also  be  shown  to  have  had  trca- 
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'Bonable  designs  against  the  unity  of  this  country.  He  was 
aoquiltL'd  of  iruagun  lor  want  of  jurisdiction,  on  the  failure 
of  Uie  evidence  i*equirGd  by  Article  3,  section  3,  clause  1  of 
the  Constitution;  he  was  also  acfjuitted  of  niisdeineanor. 
He  was  bound  over  to  present  himself  for  trial  in  Ohio, 
but  the  matter  was  pressed  no  furtlier.  One  of  Burr's 
dupes  in  this  scheme  was  Harman  Blenncrh^sset,  who  was 
al&o  arrt'Sled,  but  who  was  discharged  after  Burrs  acquittal. 

Burrites.     {^ce  Clintoiiiam.) 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  waa  Ixim  at  Deerfield,  New  Hamp- 
shire, November  5,  1818.  He  graduated  at  Watcrville  Col- 
lege and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  lu  1853  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  185y  to  the  State  Senate. 
Before  18fi0  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  served  in  the  Civil 
War  as  brigadier  and  major  general.  He  tlien  figured  in 
Congress  as  a  Bepublicftn  from  18G7  to  1875,  and  from 
167i  to  1879,  representing  Masjachusetts.  In  1878  and 
1879  he  ran  for  Governor  as  the  candidate  of  the  Green- 

lek  party.  In  1882  he  was  elected  Governor  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  In  1884  he  was  the  Presidential  candi- 
date of  both  the  Greenback-Labor  and  Anti-Monopoly  par- 
ties. He  received  about  133,000  popular  and  no  electoral 
voten.  He  was  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  impeachment  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  Died  at  Washington,  D,  C,  January 
11,  1893. 

Cabinet.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  heads  of  the  seven 
executive  departments  in  the  capacity  of  advisers  of  the 
President.  The  term  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  was  the  Cabinet,  as  at  present  constituted, 
contemplated  by  that  instrument.  The  Constitution,  Arti- 
cle 2,  section  3,  Authorizes  the  President  to  "require  the 
opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  oflices,"  and  Washington  on  sev- 
eral occasions  eallod  for  such  opinions.  But  the  nature  of 
the  Cabinet  underwent  a  gradual  change,  and  it  is  now 
AS  advisory  board  with  which  the  President  has  consulta- 
tions at  regular  intervals  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Washington  inaugurated  this  change,  consulting  the  mem- 
bers OB  matters  foreign  to  their  immediate  departments  on 
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eeveral  occasions.  Moreover,  from  being  merely  the  heads 
of  the  executive  department,  its  members  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  an  esstintial  part  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
in  certain  contingencies  the  office  of  President  devolves 
upon  one  of  their  number.  (Sen  Presidential  Succession.) 
The  plan  has  frequently  been  broached  of  giving  to  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  seais  in  one  of  the  houses  of  Con- 
gress, either  with  or  without  a  vote,  in  order  that  the  de- 
mands for  legislation  or  appropriations  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  may  be  more  easily  explainc*!  and  urged,  and 
that  information  demanded  by  Cougresa  may  be  more  easily 
obtained.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States 
authority  was  panted  to  Congresa  to  give  a  seat  in  either 
House,  with  the  right  of  debate  in  any  measure  relating 
to  his  department,  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Cabinet  as  originally  constituted  consibted  of  but  four  mem- 
bers, the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Attorney-Ueneral.  Since  then  there 
have  been  added  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Interior, 
the  Postmaster-Genera!,  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  liabor. 

Cesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I  his  Cromwell,  and 
Ckorge  III — may  profit  by  their  examples.  If  that  be 
treason,  make  the  moat  of  it.  Patrick  Henry  iutroduced 
into  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  a  resolution  denying  the 
right  of  the  King  of  Flnglnnd  to  tax  the  American  colonies. 
This  resolution  was  called  forth  by  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765, 
In  the  course  of  debate  he  spoke  as  above.  At  the  words 
"and  George  III"  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "Treason  I 
Treason !"  and,  waiting  for  the  cries  to  subside^  he  Enisbed 
as  above. 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell,  was  born  in  the  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  Mnrch  18,  1782,  and  died  in  Wash- 
ington, March  31,  18p0.  He  was  a  lawv'or  and  a  graduate 
of  Vale,  He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from  IS  11 
to  1817;  then  he  became  Secretary  of  War.  From  1825 
to  1831  he  was  Vice-President.  In  1831  he  resigned  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in 
order  to  take  pari  in  the  debate  then  raging  in  tlie  Senate. 
X^ee  FooVs  Resolution.)  The  intensity  of  the  excitement 
in  South  Carolina  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  medals 
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were  struck  in  his  honor  bearing  the  inscription,  "First 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederac}'."  From  1843  to 
1845  he  was  Sc'cretary  of  State.  In  the  latter  year  he 
again  became  Senator.  In  politics  he  waa  a  Democrat,  al- 
though for  a  short  time  allied  with  the  Whigs  at  the  time  of 
their  first  organization;  but  above  all  party  ties  he  was  a 
firm  and  consistent  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Sov- 
ereignty. He  believed  the  Union  to  he  merely  a  number  of 
sovereign  and  separate  States  joined  by  an  alliance  under 
a  Bingle  government.  He  considered  slavery  a  righteous 
and  beneficent  institution,  and  considered  it  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  protect  and  uphold  it  in  the  Territories. 

Calico  Foster.  A  name  given  to  Charles  Fotiter,  of  Ohio 
(Governor,  1880  to  1884),  in  allusion  to  his  having  kept 
a  dry-goods  store  in  earlier  life. 

California.  During  the  Mexican  War,  California  was 
conquered  by  our  troops  {see  Annexations  JV)  and  a  pro- 
visional government  formed,  wliich  continued  in  exiBtence 
after  the  peace  of  1848  till  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union,  September  1*,  1850.  The  capital  is  Sacramento. 
The  derivation  of  its  name  is  uncertain,  but  is  supposed 
by  some  to  come  from  the  Spanish  and  to  mean  "hot  fur- 
nace." Popularly  it  is  known  as  the  Golden  State,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  large  deposits  of  gold  found  in  its  soil.  Gold 
was  first  discovered  January  24,  1848,  in  El  Dorado 
County. 

Calvert,  George.  (I^rd  Baltimore.)  The  founder  of 
Maryland.  He  applied  for  a  grant  of  land,  which  is  now 
the  State  of  Maryland,  but  died  before  the  patent  was  fully 
executed,  and  it  was  issued  to  his  son,  Cecil,  in  1633.  Bora 
in  England,  1580;  died  April  15,  1632. 

Canadian  Rebellion.  In  1837  an  insurrection  took  place 
in  Canada,  many  of  the  inhabitants  being  dissatisfied  with 
governmental  methods.  The  rebellion  was  completely 
crushed  in  about  a  year.  It  is  of  interest  in  our  history 
because  it  threatened  to  cause  international  complications 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Many  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  largely  those  of  Irish  extraction, 
sympathized  with  the  Canadians  and  sought  to  aid  them. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  government  declared  its  strict 
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neutrality,  about  700  men,  cliiefly  from  New  York  State, 
■under  the  lead  of  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Cunadiun  revolt,  b-eized  and  fortified  Navy  Island,  situated' 
in  the  Niagara  ttiver,  and  within  British  jurisdiction.  They 
made  this  a  base  of  operations  for  raitis  on  the  CaJiadiaji 
shore  until  they  were  forced  to  evacuate  iiy  a  battery  of 
guns  on  the  Canadian  side.  The  steamer  Caroline,  which 
they  had  made  use  of,  was  seized  by  the  Canadian  militia 
at  a  wharf  on  the  American  side  of  the  river  and  sent,  on 
fire,  over  Niagara  Falld.  {See  McLcod  Case.)  Our  gov- 
ernment sent  General  Scntt  witli  a  force  of  soldiers  to  pre- 
vent infractions  of  our  neutral  position. 

Canal  Ring.  Jn  1874  Samuel  J.  TiMen  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  had  boon  promi- 
nent in  the  ovenhrow  of  the  Tweed  Ring  in  New  York 
City,  and  his  suspicions  had  been  directed  against  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  canals.  His  first  annual  message  to 
the  Legislature  railed  attention  to  the  system  of  eanal  re- 
pairs. This  subject  had  been  imder  investigation  some 
five  years  earlier,  but  nothing  had  come  of  it.  Tilden  had 
"made  extensive  inijuirles  and  was  able  to  present  facts  to 
the  Legislature  showing  that  vast  sums  had  been  fraudu- 
lently expended  find  wasted  nn  the  work  of  repairs.  Osten- 
aibly,  contracts  for  this  work  were  given  out  to  the  lowest 
fcidder;  but  these  lowest  bidders  so  arranged  their  bids  that 
while  some  materials  were  contracted  for  at  ridiculously 
low  figures,  others  were  put  in  at  monstroasly  high  prices; 
the  contracts  were  then,  by  collusion  with  the  authorities, 
altered  so  as  to  require  much  of  the  expensive  and  little  or 
none  of  the  cheap  material,  this  altereil  contract  l)cing  by 
the  conspirators  not  regarded  as  a  new  one  (which  it  was, 
in  fact),  and,  therefore,  not  again  offered  subject  to  com- 
petition. In  his  messai^e  the  Governor  showed  that  on  teaj 
contracts,  ostensibly  let  for  about  $-125,000,  there  had  been- 
paid  $1,560,000.  He  pointed  out  that  while  the  books  had 
shown  an  apparent  surplus  of  eanal  revenues  over  expendi- 
tures of  alwut  $0,800,000  for  a  period  of  five  years,  there 
had  actually  been  a  deficiency  of  $5, 100.000.  His  vigorous 
measures  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  Ring  and  led  to  the 
passage  of  laws  securing  the  State  from  that  quarter  in  the 
.future. 
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Canal  Scrip  Fraud.     In  1839  the  Canal  Trustees  of  the 

State,  of  Illinois  issued  about  $390,000  of  Canal  Scrip, 
payable  in  ninet\'  days.  This  had  practically  all  been  pre- 
sented for  redemption  l)efore  1S43,  but,  as  subsequently 
appeared,  the  certificates  had  simply  been  laid  away  and 
not  canceled.  In  1S59  some  of  the  scrip  ap|K!ared  in  circufa- 
tion,  and  a  legislative  inqniry  rorcalcd  the  fact  that  $233.- 
182.66  of  these  rtnieemi'd  but  uncanceled  certificates  had 
been  reissued  by  Gavernor  Joel  A.  Mattea<in.  As  soon  as 
his  name  was  connected  with  the  matter,  Matteson  offered 
to  make  good  nny  loss  to  the  State,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  that  he  had  acquired  the  scrip  by  investment. 
The  legislative  committee  was  not  disposed  to  press  the 
matter,  and  altliough  the  Grand  Jury  of  Sangamon  County 
had  voted  to  indict  him,  the  vote  was  reconsidered  and  the 
matter  <lropped.  The  State  was  reimbursed  for  all  but  a 
small  part  of  its  loss. 

Capital  of  the  United  States.  The  first  national  capital 
wa^  New  York  City,  The  agricultural  members  of  Con- 
gress desired  a  change,  because  they  feared  the  influence 
of  surrounding  commercial  interests  on  legislation.  Phila- 
delphia was  objected  to  by  the  Southern  members  because 
the  Quakers  were  urging  the  abolition  of  slavery.  A  com- 
promise was  finally  made  by  which  the  capital  was  to  bo 
Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and  after  that  a  district  ceded 
by  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  National  Government. 
Accordingly  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1790.  In  the  meantime,  Maryland,  in  1788, 
and  Virginia,  in  K89,  had  ceded  a  district  ten  miles  square 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  first  known 
as  the  Federal  City  and  afterward,  in  1791,  obtained  the 
^narne  of  the  Territory  of  Columbia,  the  city  being  known 
the  City  of  Washington,  On  November  17,  1800,  the 
[government  was  removid  to  Washington,  wiiere  it  has  since 
^Temaint'd.  The  city  at  that  time  was  a  curious  combina^ 
tion  of  huts  and  half-finished  buildings  of  greater  preten- 
sion, with  a  small  population.  (»SVo  DiHri'ii  of  Columbia.) 
Carlisle,  John  Grifluij  was  born  in  Kentucky,  September 
5,  1835.  A  lawyiT  by  profession.  He  served' in  the  State 
Legislature,  both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  from  1859 
to  18G1,  and  from  1869  to  1871.    In  the  latter  rear  he  vraM 
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elected  Lieutenant-GoTcrnor.  He  was  elected  to  the  Foriy- 
fifth,  Forty-aixUi,  Forty-seventh,  F'crty-eighth,  Forty-ninth 
and  Fiftieth  Congresses,  the  last  time  after  a  contest.  In. 
1883  he  was  elected  Speaker,  and  was  re-elected  to  that 
office  in  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  Congresses. 

Carolina  Constitution.  In  lfi69.  Lord  Shaftefibury,  one 
of  the  proprietaries  of  the  Carolina  Colony,  had  a  constitu- 
tion prepared  by  the  philosopher  John  Locke  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  colony,  by  means  of  which  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  establish  in  America  what  can  only  be  called  a 
feudal  empire — with  what  success,  however,  can  he  readily 
imagined.  The  constitution  contained  hu  hundred  and 
twenty  articles.  The  eight  proprietaries  who  held  the  grant 
of  the  Carolina  Colony  were  to  combine  the  dignity  and 
power  of  a  Governor  and  an  upper  house  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Their  position  and  rule  was  to  be  hereditary,  and 
their  number  was  never  to  be  increased  or  diminished,  for 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  without  heirs  his  sur- 
vivor?? elected  a  successor.  The  territory  contained  in  this 
grant  was  divided  into  counties,  each  containing  480,000 
acres,  and  this  was  again  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  of 
which  one  remained  inalienable  property  of  the  proprie- 
taries, and  another  formed  the  inalienable  and  indivisable 
estate  of  the  nobility,  of  which,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion, there  were  two  orders — one  earl  and  two  barons  for 
each  county.  The  remaining  three-fifths  were  reserved  for 
the  people,  and  might  be  held  by  lords  of  the  manor  who 
were  not  hereditary  legislators.  The  members  of  the  nobil- 
ity might  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  elections 
supplying  all  places  left  vacant  for  want  of  heirs.  All 
political  rights  were  dependent  upon  hereditary  wealth. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  each  to  be  allowed  the  use 
of  ten  acres  at  a  fixed  rent,  but  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  land  or  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  They  were 
adscripts  to  the  soil,  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
lord,  without  right  of  appeal  to  tlie  court,  and  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  were  forbidden  to  hold  land  or  acquire 
any  political  power.  The  eight  proprietaries  constituted 
the  highest  court,  or  court  of  appeals,  over  which  the  oldest 
one  of  their  number  presided,  with  the  title  of  Palatine. 
There  were  Beven  other  courts,  each  presided  over  by  oae 
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of  the  seven  other  proprietaries,  with  the  respective  titles  of 
Admiral,  Chamberlain,  Chaacellor,  Constible,  Chief  Jus- 
tice, High  Steward,  and  Treasurer,  and  each  had  six  coun- 
selors, all  appointed  for  life,  of  whom  four,  at  least,  were 
to  be  noble*^.  The  supprvision  of  everything  in  the  colonies 
was  vested  in  these  courts,  and  altogether  tfiey  formed  what 
was  called  a  grand  council,  who  exercised  the  exclusive 
right  of  proposing  laws.  These  laws,  howfver.  were  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  or  rejection  to  the  Parliament, 
which  was  composed  of  all  the  proprietaries,  the  nobles, 
id  four  representatives  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  from 
each  county.  The  proprietaries,  in  their  capacity  as  an 
upper  house,  could  veto  the  acts  of  Parliament.  Slavery 
was  tolerated,  and  masters  were  given  absolute  power  snd 
authority  over  their  slaves.  Each  county  was  to  have  four 
local  courts,  whence  appeals  could  be  made  to  the  court  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  no  lawyer  was  to  be  allowed  to  plead 
for  money  or  reward  in  any  court.  The  religion  was  to 
be  that  of  the  Church  of  Kugland.  Of  course,  all  attempts 
to  foist  such  a  scheme  of  govornnient  on  the  few  scattered 
Huguenots,  who  formed  the  population,  met  with  deserved 
failure,  and  after  twenty  years  was  abandoned. 

Carpet-Baggers.  A  name  given  by  the  Southern  whites 
to  the  Northern  whites  that,  after  the  Civil  War,  came 
South  and  look  an  active  part  in  politics.  Many  held  Fed- 
eral offices,  and  others  came  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
for  elective  offices  by  means  of  a  short  residence.  The  name 
arose  from  the  fact  that  few  of  them  intended  to  settle 
'permanently,  but  carried  (it  was  said)  their  effects  in  a 
carpet-bag.  It  was  they  that  organized  and  largely  con- 
ti"olIed  the  negro  vote. 

Cartel  is  an  agrcejnent  between  belligerent  States  relating 
to  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  war,  as  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  declaring  certain  ground  neutral,  repressing 
marauders,  carrying  on  postal  communication,  or  the  like. 
A  cartel-ship  (sometimes  simply  called  a  cartel)  is  one 
nsed  in  exchanging  prisoners  or  carrying  communications 
to  the  enemy.  Cartels  for  tlie  exchange  of  prisoners  are 
perhaps  the  mast  common.  These  are  usually  concluded  hy 
tlie  two  governments,  but  ^^euerals  may  treat  with  each 
other  directly.    An  exchange  of  prisoners  is  beneficial  to 
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ench  aide,  which  thereby  recovers  its  own  crieD  and  is  saved 
tlie  trouble  and  expense  of  guarding  and  feedings  its  cap- 
tives. In  on  exchange,  the  rank  of  the  prisoners  is  token 
into  Account,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  man  is  exchanged  for 
ninn  of  equal  rank. 

Carteret,  Sir  George.  One  of  the  original  proprietaries 
of  the  (Jarolinas,  and.  with  I>ord  Berkeley  [which  see),  wa^ 
granted  the  laud  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Dcleware 
rivern,  which  was  named  New  Jerwy  from  his  birthplace. 
horn  nt  St.  Onen,  Jersey,  1611 ;  died  1«8(). 

Carrer,  John.  The  leader  of  the  Pilgrims;  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth  Colony,  1620-21.  Bora  in  England, 
1575;  died  a*t  Plymouth,  Mass.,  April,  1621. 

Cui,  Lewis,  was  born  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  Oc- 
tober 9,  ll-sa,  and  died  at  Detroit,  June  17,  1866.  He  was 
a  lawyer.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  rose  lo  the  rank  of 
brigafiier-gonerftl :  from  1813  to  1831  he  was  Governor  of 
Mirhi^Hn  Territory;  under  Jackson  he  wa.s  Secretary  of 
War;  under  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State;  from  1845  to 
1857  he  was  United  States  Senator  from  Michigan.  In 
18-18  he  was  a  candidate  for  President  In  polities  he  was 
u  Democrat. 

Oait  an  Anchor  to  the  Windward.  This  phrase  occnrs 
in  one  of  the  Mulligan  letters  (which  see). 

Casni  £«lli  is  a  Latin  phrase  meaning  a  reason  for  war. 
Nations  u-iually  seek  to  justify  a  war  hy  announcing  a 
cause  for  it>  but  the  pretexts  are  Tarioue,  and  international 
law  ha*  not  ii-et  decided  which  shall  be  considered  as  snflB- 
dent  Justifications. 

CaUQU.  This  word  is  variously  derived,  but  it  is  most 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  caulkers,  a  term  deris- 
ively spplicfi  to  those  that  attended  political  meetings  in 
lWt»>u  ttt  the  lime  of  ill-fi-eling  between  the  citixens  and 
the  HritL'h  troops  b«fore  the  Revolution.  Laborers  in  sliip- 
yards  and  s««fariDg  men  are  said  to  have  been  Dumcrous 
at  thew  meetings,  hence  the  term.  The  term  has  now  come 
to  he  «pplii«d  to  my  political  meeting  held  for  the  parpoae 
of  delennimug  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  party  for 
the  purpoM  of  united  aclioa  in  the  face  of  oppooent&  In 
tbe  eariirr  years  of  th«  gOTenunest,  Freiidenaal  nomina- 
tioos  were  made  by  a  caaci»  of  Ibe  Oo&gitaMmea  of  a 
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party,  (See  CaucuSj  Confjressicfial.)  In  1824  this  system 
came  to  an  end.  In  1828  nominations  were  made  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  thereafter  by  tlie  present 
sjhtt'm  of  nominating  eonventiona.  A  Jegislative  caucus  is 
tic  meeting  of  the  members  of  a  party  (usually  the  party 
in  the  majority)  for  the  puqjoee  of  united  action  iu  the 
legislative  chamber.  Diviaious  iu  the  party  while  in  the 
latter  might  cause  the  adoption  of  a  measure  advocated  by 
the  minority  of  the  dominant  party  with  whom  the  minor- 
ity party  might  join.  The  legislative  caucub  began  to  make 
its  appearance  in  national  politics  about  the  year  1805.  It 
has  transferred  the  contest  of  important  matterrt  from  the 
legislative  hall  to  the  caucus  meeting,  and  has  perverted 
the  intention  of  the  Constitution  by  practically  placing  the 
control  of  the  legislative  branch  into  the  hands  of 
the  majority,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  a  minority.  All 
elections  held  by  legii^lative  bodies,  as  of  the  Speaker 
in  the  House  of  lleprcsentativcs,  or  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  a  State  IjCgislaturc,  are  determined  in  that  mnnner, 
the  election  in  the  legislative  chamber  being  merely  the 
formal  registering  of  the  caucus  decisions. 

The  local  meetings  lield  by  the  members  of  a  party  for 
the  purpose  of  naming  locaJ  candidates,  or  delegates  to 
larger  political  assemblies,  were  formerly  called  caucuses, 
and  are  still  po  cjiUed  in  some  portions  of  the  country.  The 
name  of  Primary  Elections  is,  however,  more  generally  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  under  that  head  they  are  treated. 

Caucus,  The  Congressional.  In  the  first  three  Presiden- 
tial elections  the  electors  were  untrammeled  by  pledges,  ex- 
cept such  ns  may  have  been  given  by  individual  members. 
In  the  election  for  the  fourth  term  in  1800,  and  thereafter 
tlirough  tlie  election  of  1824,  the  electors  were  the  mere 
puppets  of  the  Congrest^ional  Caucus.  The  Congressional 
Caurus  was  a  caucus  of  the  members  of  Congress  of  either 
political  piirty,  and  by  it  were  determined  the  candidates 
for  whom  the  electors  of  that  party  should  vote.  To  clear 
themselves  of  the  charge  of  arrogating  to  themselves  powers 
not  intended  to  be  exercised  by  them,  the  caucus  on  several 
occasions  declared  that  the  members  ucled  "ouly  in  their 
individual  character  as  citizens."  In  1820  the  Republican 
caucus  met^  but  took  no  action;  the  Federal  parity  was  all 
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but  dead.  In  1834  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  membera 
attended  the  Republican  caucus,  and  in  this  year  the  Bye- 
tern  came  to  an  end.  At  the  next  election  the  State  Ijegis- 
laturee  nominated  the  candidates,  and  in  1832  the  present 
system  of  nominating  conventions  composed  of  memberB 
more  or  less  directly  selected  by  the  people  came  into  use. 

Censures  of  the  President  by  Congress.  Two  resolutions 
of  censure  on  the  President  have  l»oen  passed,  once  by  the 
Senate  and  once  by  the  House,  on  occasions  where  the  ma- 
jority passing  these  resolutions  was  not  sutficiently  large 
either  to  pass  measures  over  the  President's  veto  or  to  im- 
peach him.  The  first  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  March  28, 
1834,  censuring  President  Jackson  for  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  in  the  removal  of  government  de- 
posits from  the  United  States  Bank.  (See  Removal  of 
Government  Deposits,  etc.)  The  President  protested 
against  this  resolution  as  a  charge  to  answer  which  no  op- 
portunity could  be  afforded  him.  The  Senate  refused  to 
receive  the  protest.  Finally,  January  1(5,  1837,  after 
unsuccessful  attempts  for  three  years,  the  resolution 
of  censure  was  ejcpunged  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate. 
The  second  occasion  was  in  a  report  from  the  committee 
to  which  President  Tyler's  message  vetoing  the  Tariff  Bill 
of  1843  had  been  referred.  The  report  censured  the  Presi- 
dent for  improper  use  of  the  veto.  Tyler  protested  against 
this,  as  Jackson  had  done  before  him,  but  he  had,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  voted  against  the  reception  of  Jack- 
son's protestj  and  in  answer  to  his  protest  tlie  House  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  Senate  resolution  on  the  former  occasion. 

Centralization.    [See  Construrtion  of  the  donstituiion.) 

Channels,  Variouft,  In  which  I  Know  I  Can  Be  Uiefol. 
{See  I  Do  Not  Feel  that  I  ShnU  Prove  a  Deadhead,  etc.) 

Chase,  Salmon  Portland,  was  born  at  Coroish,  New 
Hampshire,  January  13,  1808,  and  died  May  7,  1873.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Ohio.  Although  a  Democrat,  he  acted  with  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  Free-Soil  party.  From  1849  to  1855  he  waa 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  being  elected  by  a  coali- 
tion of  Democrat?  and  Free-Soilers.  From  185G  to  1860  he 
was  Governor  of  Ohio,  being  elected  as  a  Republican.  From 
1861  to  1864  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  th« 
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most  trying  time  in  our  hiBtorj.  From  1864  to  1873  h« 
WM  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1868  hii 
refusal  to  mould  the  expression  of  his  views  on  questions 
coxmected  with  the  suflruge  cost  him  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation at  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Chase,  Samuel.  A  nigner  of  the  Declaration  of  Ind^ 
pendence;  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1796; 
impeached  for  misdemeanor,  1804;  acquitted,  1805.  Born 
in  Maryland,  April  17,  1741;  died  June  19,  1811. 

Checks  and  Balances.  This  phrase  refers  to  those  fea^ 
tures  of  our  system  of  national  government  whereby  each 
branch  of  the  govemmeut  acts  us  a  clieck  or  balance  on  the 
others  in  securing  laws  desired  by  the  people  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution,  and  in  securing  their  proper 
enforcement.  Thus  the  Senate,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
longer  tcnns  of  its  members,  and  their  election  by  the 
State  Legislatures  and  not  by  the  people  directly,  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  popular  whims  and  preju- 
dices of  the  Qioment  at?  ttte  House  of  Representatives,  acta 
as  a  check  on  attempts  at  hasty  or  demagogic  action  by  the 
latter.  The  House,  reflecting  more  immediately  the  popu- 
lar will,  is  a  check  on  legislation  which  might  be  proposed 
by  the  Senate  in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  a  government 
according  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  The 
veto  power  of  the  President  is  a  check  on  hasty  or  improper 
action  by  Congress,  but  cannot  prevent  the  passage  of  lawi 
for  which  there  is  an  overwhelming  demand,  as  shown  by 
atwo-tliirds  majority  of  both  houses;  and  should  the  Presi- 
dent fail  to  execute  the  laws  or  otherwise  misconduct  the 
duties  of  liis  ottk-e,  he  is  liable  to  impeachment.  Lastly, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  final  arbiter 
of  the  constitutionality  of  enacted  laws,  which  cannot  be 
enforced  should  it  decide  that  these  violate  Uie  Constitution. 

Cheeseparing  is  a  word  used  to  characterize  the  kind  of 
national  t-couomy  advocated  by  some  public  men  who  would 
effect  a  saving  in  places  where  justice  and  foresight  demand 
liberality,  while,  moreover,  the  amount  so  saved  would  be 
inaigniiicant.  Examples  of  this  are  opposition  to  steps  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  judges  in  cities,  or  reductions 
of  the  salaries  of  foreign  ministers  who  must  in  their  per- 
sons represent  the  government. 
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Cherokee  Case.  The  Indian  tribes  known  as  the 
**'Creeka"  and  the  "Cherokees^'  possessed  large  tracts  of 
land  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  the  territory  to  the  west  of  them.  From 
time  to  time  treaties  had  been  made  witli  these  Indians  by 
which  much  of  this  land  had  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  Among  these  were  the  Hopewell  treaty  of  1785 
and  the  Holston  treaty  of  1791;  the  first  of  tliMe  instru- 
ments had,  among  other  things,  recognized  the  Cherokees 
as  a  nation  possessing  its  own  laws  and  all  the  other  at- 
tributes of  nationality;  the  second  had  guaranteed  to  them 
all  lands  not  thereby  ce<led.  When  Georgia  in  1802  ceded 
her  western  territory  to  the  United  States,  the  latter  agreed 
to  extinguish  Indian  titles  to  lands  in  the  State  proper  as 
soon  as  it  could  peaceably  and  rea^nably  bi;  done;  but  the 
Cherokees  could  not  be  induced  to  surrender  their  lands. 
The  State  therefore  claimed  the  right  to  extend  its  own 
laws  over  all  its  territory,  and  passed  acts  depriving  the 
Cherokees  of  their  courts  and  other  machinery  of  govern- 
ment; these  were  followetl  by  acts  dividing  the  Cherokee 
land  into  counties,  and  after  allotting  ICO  acres  to  each 
head  of  a  Cherokee  family,  providing  for  the  distribution 
of  the  remainder  by  lot  among  the  peoj>le  of  the  State, 
Notwithstanding  the  treaties,  President  Jackson  took  the 
ground  that  as  the  State  was  sovereign  the  United  States 
could  not  interfere.  The  question  now  came  up  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  following  way.  A 
Cherokee  named  Tassels  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  under 
the  laws  of  Georgia,  for  killing  another  Indian  on  the 
Cherokee  lands.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  granted 
a  writ  of  error  requiring  the  State  to  show  cause  why  the 
case  should  not  go  to  the  Cherokee  courts.  This  writ  was 
disregarded,  and  the  Indian  was  hung.  There  the  matter 
was  dropped.  Again,  two  missionaries  were  convicted  of 
entering  the  Cherokee  territory  without  having  complied 
with  certain  requirements  demanded  by  Georgia  enact- 
ments regarding  these  lands.  Their  case  was  carried  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  error,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  court  held  the  provisions  of  our  In- 
dian treaties  as  paramount  to  the  State  laws.  But  the 
decision  was  never  enforced.    Jackson  is  reported  to  have 
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said:  "Well,  John  Mareliall  (the  Chief  Justice)  has  made 
his  deciiiion ;  now  let  him  enforce  it/'  The  Cherokee  case 
is  important  as  the  first  im*tnnoe  of  successful  nullification 
of  United  States  laws  bv  a  iState.  The  Indiana  were  finally 
persuaded  to  move  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  by  1838 
the  last  had  left  the  State. 

Chief  Justice  is  the  title  of  the  presiding  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  (iSee  Judiciary.) 
His  .sal;iry  in  $13,000  per  unuLim. 

Chilian  and  Fernvian  Difficulties.  {See  Peruvian  Gtymo 
Troubles.) 

Chinese  Must  Go,  A  cry  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pacific  Slope,  especially  the  laboring  men,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Chinese  question  (which  see), 

Chinese  Question.  The  development  of  our  Pacific 
Coast  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  created  a 
demand  for  labor  whieli  exceeded  the  supply.  Soon  China- 
men begun  to  cross  the  ocean  and  settle  on  our  western 
coaitt.  The  means  neceRsary  to  enable  them  to  live  in  a 
state  comfortable  to  themselves  being  small,  they  soon  un- 
derbid white  laborers  and  supplanted  them  in  many  kinds 
of  work.  An  outcry  was  raised  by  the  white  population 
against  permitting  this  competition,  whicii  Uiey  claimed 
was  unfair,  I^ocal  legislation  attempted  to  impede  the 
coming  of  the  Chinedc,  but  tbe  United  States  Courts  de- 
cided such  laws  invalid.  Then  Congress  wa*  applied  to. 
It  was  argued  that  the  Chinese  lalwrers — coolies,  as  they 
were  called — would  drive  out  white  laborers  because  they 
could  underbid  white  labor;  that  they  could  do  this  be- 
cause they  could  live  and  be  happy  on  a  pittance  that  would 
not  enable  white  workmen  to  live  in  decency.  It  was  said 
that  tlie  Chinese  were  an  inferior  race  in  morals  and 
physique;  that  so  far  from  being  desirous  of  assimilating 
themselves  to  our  institutions,  they  were  inseparably  at- 
tached to  their  own  civilization  and  r^arded  us  as  bnr- 
barians;  that  they  did  not  inter-marry,  and  did  not  come 
here  with  the  intention  of  l)ecoming  citizens  and  residing 
permanently  in  this  country.  Those  who  insisted  that  "the 
Chinese  must  go''  asserted  that  the  Chinese  came  here 
under  the  guidance  of  what  were  known  as  the  Six  Com- 
paniee;  that  these  organizations  controllod  them  absolutely 
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in  trade,  in  labor,  and  politically;  that  they  thus  formed 
a  governiTient  within  our  government,  and  not  in  unison 
with  it.  As  a  consequence  of  these  arguments,  it  was  urged 
that  the  govcrment  should  restrict  Chinese  immigration  in 
justice  to  white  laborer?,  for  its  own  safety  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  iar<:e.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
argued  that  the  Chinese  were  an  honest,  quiet,  industrious, 
thrifty  and  ingenious  people;  that  their  peculiar  habits  and 
castoius  would  gradually  disappear  in  this  country;  that 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  would  l>e  increased  by  the  employ- 
ment of  cheaper  labor  as  it  would  by  using  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  our 
national  policy  of  welcoming  the  oppressed  of  all  nations 
to  refuse  to  receive  the  Chinese  alone,  who  would  come  into 
harmony  with  our  institutions  as  speedily  as  many  immi- 

f rants  from  Europe  who  were  freely  admitted.  The  West 
rought  such  strong  pressure  to  bear  on  Congress  that  in 
February,  1879,  a  bill  was  passed  limiting  the  number  of 
Chinese  passengers  that  could  be  brought  to  this  country 
in  a  single  ver^sel.  Hayes  vetoe*i  the  hill  in  March  as  vio- 
lating treaty  stipulations,  and  the  attempt  to  pass  it  over 
the  veto  whs  a  failure.  So<:»n  afterward  a  commission  was 
appointed  which  negotiated  a  treaty  with  China  (ratified 
by  the  Senate  in  May,  1881)  giving  the  United  States 
power  to  limit  or  suspend,  but  not  to  prohibit,  the  immigra- 
tion or  residence  of  Chinese  laborers,  but  reserving  to  other 
Chinamen  and  to  laborers  then  in  the  United  States  all  the 
privileges  of  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations.  In  1882 
a  bill  was  passed  prohibiting  Chinese  immigration.  This 
was  vetoed  by  Arthur  in  April  as  violating  the  treaty.  The 
bill  was  at  once  modified  and  again  passed,  and  this  time 
it  received  the  President's  approval  and  became  a  law  on 
May  6,  1882.  This  bill  (with  later  amendments)  sus- 
pended the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  for  ten  years. 
The  Geary  law  and  the  policy  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  since  continue*!  and  enforced  Chinese  exclusion, 
as  a  menace  to  tlie  economic  interests  of  American  labor. 
Chinese  oHRc-ers  on  diplomatic  business  and  their  servants 
are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Cimarron.    The  northwestern  comer  of  Indian  Territory, 
a  region  once  reserved  for  public  lands  of  the  United  Stat«. 
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It  was  Bometimes  called  "No  Man's  Land."  Since  between 
the  years  1850,  when  it  was  added  to  the  United  States, 
and  1890,  when  it  was  made  a  part  of  Oklahoma,  it 
was  under  no  form  of  government  and  the  resort  chiefly 
of  outlaws.  Recently  settlers  from  KansaB  and  Colo- 
rado have  removed  thither  and  taken  up  their  abode 
there.  The  name  originally  proposed  for  the  district  was 
Cimarron. 

Cinoinnatns  of  the  West.  It  is  narrated  by  an  ancient 
historian,  though  the  etory  is  discredited  by  modem  ones, 
that  on  an  occasion  when  Korac  was  in  groat  danger,  and 
Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus  had  been  made  dictator  to  de- 
liver her  from  danger,  the  message  of  his  appointment 
found  him  at  the  plow.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  Will- 
iam Henry  Harrison  was  epoken  of  an  the  "Cincinnatus  of 
the  West'*  when  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  from  his 
estate  on  the  Ohio  River.  Washington  is  Fometimes  called 
the  *' Second  Cincinnatus,"  because  he  came  from  his  re- 
tirement at  Mount  Vernon  to  assume  the  Presidency. 

Cipher  Dispatches.  The  Presidential  election  of  1876 
was  long  doubtful;  the  change  of  a  single  electoral  vote 
would  have  turned  the  result.  After  the  election  a  number 
of  cipher  dispatches  were  discovered  which,  on  translation, 
proved  to  have  been  sent  by  persons  closely  identified  with 
Samuel  J.  Tildcn,  relating  to  corrupt  agreements  for  the 
purchase  of  electoral  votes  in  Florida  and  Oregon  for  the 
Democratic  party.  The  allejrations  were  investigated  by 
a  Congressional  committee,  which  concluded  that  while  at 
least  one  of  the  Florida  Canvassing  Board  was  purchasable, 
still,  that  Tilden  was  not  implicated  in  any  attempts  to 
purchase  him,  even  if  these  were  made.  The  minority  re- 
port, being  that  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  investi- 
gating committee,  concluded  that  the  charges  of  corrupti- 
bility on  the  part  of  members  of  canvassing  boards  were 
"but  the  slanders  of  foiled  suborners  of  con*uption."  They 
regarded  the  proofs  of  attempted  corruption  as  conclusive, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  indicate  their  belief  that  Tilden  had 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  In  a  card  dated  October  16,  1878, 
Tilden  denied  in  most  emiihatic  terms  all  connection  with 
the  matter,  (For  the  settlement  of  the  election  see  EleO' 
ioral  Commission.) 
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Circle  of  Honor.      (See  Amerioin  Knights,) 

Circoit  Court.      (See  Judiciary.) 

Cities,  Familiar  Kames  of.  Baltimore,  Maryland — 
MonumcDtal  <'ity.  Btvton,  MasBachusctts — Hub  of  the 
Universe;  Athens  of  America;  Modem  Athene;  Cradle  of 
Lil>erty;  City  of  Notions;  Puritan  Cit)*.  Bror»klyn,  New 
York—City  of  Churches.  Buffalo,  Xew  York — Queen  City 
of  the  Lakes.  Chicago,  Illinois — Garden  City.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio — Queen  City.  Clevehmd,  Ohio — Forest  City.  De- 
troit, Michigan — City  of  the  Straits.  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana— Railroad  City.  Kansas  City,  Missouri — Citj'  of 
Bhlf^^.  Ke*)kuk,  Iowa — Gate  City,  Louisville.  Kentucky 
— Falls  City.  Lowell,  Massachusetts — City  of  Sprndles. 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin — Cream  City.  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota — Twin  Cities?.  Nashville,  Tenn'^soe — City 
of  Rocks.  New  Haven,  Connecticut — City  of  Elms;  Elm 
City.  New  Orh^ans,  liOuisiana — Crescent  Cit)'.  New  York 
City,  New  York — Empire  City;  Gotham;  Metropolis  of 
America.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — City  of  Brotherly 
Love;  Quaker  City.  Pittsburj^,  Pennsvlvania — Smoky 
City;  Iron  City.  Portland,  Maine — Forest  City.  Roches- 
ter, New  York — Flour  City.  Springfield,  Illinois — Flower 
City.  St.  Ijouia,  Missouri — Mound  City.  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — City  of  Magnificent  Distances. 

Citizen.  A  term  used  instead  of  Mr.,  Sir,  Dr.  and  any 
other  titles,  during  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
wave  of  ultra-Rcpuhlicnnism  swept  over  the  country.  It 
was  in  imitation  of  the  custom  in  France. 

Citizenship.  A  citizen  is  a  member  of  a  commonwealth 
who  is  entitled  to  full  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
are  called  private  rights.  The  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  declares  that  "all  persons  bom  or  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
in  which  they  reside."  The  term  in  its  broad  sense  includes 
both  women  and  children,  and  the  right  to  vote  is  not  an 
inherent  privilege  of  citizenship.  {See  Suffrage;  Quaiifica- 
iions  of  Voters.)  Children  of  citizens  born  abroad  are  citi- 
zens without  naturalization.  Minor  children  of  naturalized 
citizens  become  citizen-r  by  the  nat^iralization  of  their  par- 
ents.   All  citizens  whether  so  by  birth  or  naturalization,  are 
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entitled  when  in  foreign  countries  to  the  full  protection 
of  this  govemnient  as  to  tJicir  persons  and  property.  The 
States  cannot  deprive  of  citizenship  any  person  declared  by 
tiie  Coniititntion  to  be  entitled  to  it,  but  tJiey  may  extend 
citizenship  in  tJie  State  to  others  as  well ;  this  is  often  done 
to  persons  who  have  dwlare<l  their  intention  of  becoming 
citizens,  but  who  have  not  yet  been  naturalized.  The  act  of 
July  14,  1870,  practically  precluded  the  admisaioa  of  Clii- 
nese  to  citizenship.  The  only  points  in  which  a  naturalized 
citizen  is  not  on  an  equal  basis  with  a  native-born  citizen, 
are  that  he  can  never  be  eligible  as  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  that  he  cannot  become  a  Senator  till  he  has  l>ecn  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  nine  years,  nor  a  Representative 
till  he  has  been  a  citizens  seven  years.  (Constitution,  Arti- 
cle 2,  section  1,  clause  o ;  Article  1,  section  3,  clause  3,  and 
Article  1,  section  1,  clause  2.)     (See.  Naiuralization.) 

Citizens*  Law  and  Order  League  of  the  United  States. 
Thiis  is  an  orgiinixation  liaving  for  its  aims  to  enforce  ex- 
isting laws  that  are  often  disregarded,  and  to  secure  tho 
passage  of  additional  lecjislation,  especially  in  regard  to 
restricting  the  sale  of  liquor,  preventing  its  sale  to  minors 
and  on  Sunday,  and  the  like.  Its  work  is  done  chiefly 
through  the  local  Law  and  Order  leagues. 

Civil  Rights  Bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  in  1866. 
Its  object  wag  to  proteet  the  civil  rights  of  the  Southern 
negroes,  then  recently  emancipated.  It  declared  all  persona 
born  in  the  United  States  and  not  subject  to  a  foreign 
power,  e^tcept  Indians,  to  be  citizens  enjoying  the  same 
rights  OB  white  citizens  in  regard  to  property,  contracts,  and 
entitled  to  all  the  civil  rights  of  citizens.  A  violation  of 
tho  civil  rights  of  the  citizens  before  mentioned  was  made  a 
misdemeanor,  the  cognizance  of  whicli  was  given  exclusively 
to  the  Fetleral  courts ;  Federal  officers  were  designated  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  law^  the  President  was  era- 
powered  to  send  these  officers  to  any  point  at  which  euch 
violations  were  feared,  and  to  use  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  tlie  United  States,  or  militia,  in  enforcing  the  act 
PrcFirlent  Johnson  vetoecl  the  act  March  27th,  and  early 
in  April  it  was  passed  over  the  veto.  An  amendment  to 
this  act,  s^^king  to  prevent  discrimination  against  negroes 
on  the  part  of  common  carriers,  inn-keepers,  theater  mana^ 
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gers  and  school-teachers  was  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
Sie  Amnesty  Act  of  1872  by  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts,  but  it  failed.  A  similar  bill  failed  in  De- 
cember, 1872»  and  again  in  April,  1874;  at  length,  March  1, 
1875,  the  bill  became  a  law.  In  October,  1883,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  as  much  of  the  act  of  1875  as  related  to  ita 
operation  in  the  States  to  be  unconatitutional,  leaving  ita 
operation  unhampered  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories. 

Civil  Service  Keform.  The  civil  service  of  the  "United 
States  includes  all,  except  military  and  naval  officers,  but 
in  general  use  the  term  is  applied  only  to  appointivo  officers 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and  not  to  those 
in  tlie  legislative  and  judicial  departments.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  our  government 
that  civil  officers  should  retain  their  positions  during  good 
behavior.  Jefferson  was  the  first  President  to  depart  from 
this  policy  and  to  inaugurate  the  system  of  removals  and 
appointments  for  political  reasons;  in  a  letter  to  a  commit- 
tee of  New  Haven  merchants  on  this  subject  in  1801,  he 
used  the  following  well-known  sentences:  '*If  a  due  par- 
ticipation of  office  is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are  vacancies 
to  be  obtained  ?  Those  by  death  are  few ;  by  resignation 
none.**  (I1iis  is  sometimes  wrongly  quoted,  "Few  die  and 
none  resign.'')  But  the  system  of  removing  and  appointing 
public  officials  for  political  rejisons  only  was  not  thoroughly 
inaugurated  till  JacksonV  time.  Tiien  waa  introduced 
from  New  York  politics  the  full  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
"spoils  system,"  so  called  from  tlie  phrase  descriptive  of  ita 
aims,  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy*'  {which 
see);  from  tliat  time  on  public  office  was  considered  a  re- 
ward for  party  service.  Jackson  maintained  that  every  cit- 
izen had  an  equal  right  to  public  office;  he  advocated  "rota- 
tion in  office/'  which  involved  frequent  changes;  and  his 
removals  numbered  far  more  than  those  of  all  previous 
Presidents  together.  Tliese  doctrines  have  been  defended 
on  the  gronna  that  a  long  tenure  of  office  creates  a  bureau- 
cracy of  office-holders,  who  forget  that  they  are  servants  of 
the  public,  who  assume  an  undue  importance  in  their  o^ti 
estimation  to  the  annoyance  and  obstruction  of  the  public, 
and  who  are  loath  to  adopt  new  and  improved  methods  of 
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traDAacting  busmeBS ;  it  is  also  claimed  that  the  o£&cer8  of 
an  adniiniatration  should  be  in  sympathy  with  its  policy 
whifih  the  people  have  approved  by  their  suffrage.  The  real 
reason,  however,  of  the  support  for  so  long  by  politicians 
of  the  doctrine  of  rotation  in  oflice,  seems  to  have  been  the 
desire  to  have  at  their  command  rewards  for  the  political 
services  of  their  followers,  a  patronage,  by  the  promise  of 
which  they  might  aid  their  efforts  at  elections.  Many  poli- 
ticians however,  have  come  to  sec  that  the  advantages  to 
them  of  the  spoils  system  are  accompanied  by  great  disad- 
vantages; their  lives  are  made  burdensome  by  constant  so- 
licitations for  their  influence  in  obtaining  oflTice  for  their 
friends  and  constituents.  Added  to  this  the  civil  service 
reformers  have  urged  more  weighty  reasons.  They  main- 
tain that  public  office  is  a  public  trust;  that  it  should  be 
conducted  as  economically  and  efficiently  as  possible;  that 
the  solo  way  of  accomplishing  these  ends  is  to  appoint  to 
office  only  persons  who  are  duly  qualified,  to  promote  them 
as  they  show  themselves  worthy,  and  to  remove  them  only 
for  misconduct  or  inefficiency;  thus  office-holders  will  be 
«icou  raged  to  devote  themselves  in  earnest  to  their  work. 
They  assert  that  only  a  few  important  officials  need  to  be 
changed  with  each  administration  in  order  to  insure  the 
adequate  carrjnng  out  of  its  policy,  and  tlie  subordinates 
should  be  free  from  the  fear  of  removal  for  partisan  rea- 
sons, which  is  entirely  unnecessary.  They  point  to  the  great 
success  in  every  way  which  the  adoption  of  those  principles 
in  the  British  civil  service  has  effected.  Another  great  evil 
of  the  spoils  system  was  political  assessments;  as  a  condi- 
tion of  retaining  their  positions,  olHcials  were  made  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  campaign  fund  of  the  party  which 
was  in  power,  thus  infringing  their  individual  rights  and 
increasing  the  means  of  corruption  in  elections.  It  grad- 
ually came  to  be  felt  by  the  better  class  of  citizens  that 
these  evils  must  be  cured  The  first  important  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  by  the  act  of  1871  which  appointed  a 
civil  service  commission  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  candi- 
dates for  nublic  office;  but  Congress  soon  refused  appro- 
priations lor  it;  its  work  was  consequently  suspended,  nnd 
it  proved  of  little  value  except  in  paving  the  way  for  a 
more  complete  measure.    About  the  same  time  competitive 
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examinations  were  commenced  by  the  Naval  Officer  at  New 
York,  and  the  Custom  House  at  that  place  gradually  came 
to  adopt  the  system  with  excellent  effect;  but  this  was  a 
iiitrtjly  l(H'ul  attempt  and  not  required  by  law.  Notwith- 
standing Grant's  message  to  Congress  urging  the  support 
of  the  commission  authorized  in  1871,  the  messages  of 
Hayes,  Garfield  and  Arthur  calling  for  an  efficient  meas- 
ure to  refonn  the  civil  service,  and  executive  ortlcr*;  for- 
bidding political  assessments  (which  orders  soon  became 
dead  letters),  nothing  was  accomplished  till  the  latter  part 
of  1882.  Then  a  bill  (often  known  as  the  Pendleton  Bill) 
waa  introduced  by  a  Democrat,  Senator  Pendleton,  for  re- 
forming the  civil  service.  It  passed  the  Senate  December 
27th  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  five;  of  the  majority, 
tAvent^'-three  were  Republicans,  fourteen  Democrats  and  one 
Independent;  of  the  minority  all  were  Demncrats.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  on  January  5^  1883,  by  a  veto  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  to  forty-seven;  of  the  majority  one 
hundred  and  one  were  Republicans,  forty-nine  Democrats 
and  five  Independents;  of  the  minority  seven  were  Republi- 
cans, thirty-nine  Democrats  find  one  Independent.  It  was 
approved  by  President  Arthur,  January  16,  1883.  This  bill 
prohibited  all  political  assessments  and  the  appointment  of 
more  than  two  members  of  the  same  family  to  public  office. 
It  created  a  Civil  Service  Commission,  consisting  of  three 
persons,  not  more  than  two  from  one  political  party,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  tlie  Senate. 
The  rules  frajued  by  the  commission  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  act  applies  to  offices  of  more  than  fifty  persons 
in  the  departments  at  Wa^i^hington  and  in  the  customs  and 
poi^tnl  services,  ^vith  certain  exceptions,  such  as  confidential 
clerks  of  heads  of  departments  or  oflices,  cashiers,  and  some 
other  financial  positions,  deput}-  collectors,  chiefs  of  bureaus 
or  divisions,  professional  officers,  officers  required  to  be 
confirmed  by  tne  Senate,  laborers  and  workmen.  Local  ex- 
amining boards  are  appointed  by  the  commission  from  offi- 
cials at  the  respective  places.  Open  and  competitive  ex- 
aminations are  held,  but  non-competitive  examinations  may 
be  held  when  competent  persom^  do  not  compete  after  due 
ziotice.    Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  selection  of  one  of  the 
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four  highest  names  on  the  eligible  list,  which  are  furnished 
to  the  appointing  oilicer ;  iKTBons  honorably  discharged  from 
Uie  amiy  and  nan'  are  given  a  preference  in  appointments. 
Appointments  are  niade  for  a  probationary  term  of  six 
months  and  are  made  permanent,  subject  to  removal  for 
cause,  if  the  probationer  has  proved  satisfactory*.  Promo- 
tions are  also  made  as  the  result  of  examinations.  The 
workings  of  this  act  have  proved  euccessfni  in  the  main  in 
raising  the  etliciency  of  the  service,  and  some  of  the  States 
have  ado|iteJ  in  their  own  jurisilietions  similar  Bvatems. 
Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  party  in  their  plat- 
forms uphold  the  principles  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  but 
accusatioHft  of  partial  execution  of  the  act  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  made  against  tlie  party  in  power  for  the  time 
being,     (fiee  Term  and  Tenure  of  Office.) 

Civil  War,  otherwise  called  the  Rebellion.  The  essen- 
tial cause  of  the  Civil  War  was  slavery;  tlie  ostensible  rea- 
son, the  doctrine  of  State  Riglitd ;  the  final  pretext,  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln.  The  growth  of  slavery  in  the  South,  and 
tJje  resulting  political  contlicts  between  the  South  and  the 
North  for  and  against  the  protection  and  territorial  exten- 
sion of  slavery  gradually  made  the  South  the  champion  of 
the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  and  led  that  section  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  any  State  to  wcede  from  the  Union.  (See 
Hlnvery;  State  Sovereignly.)  The  election  of  Lincoln 
showed  that  the  power  of  the  Democratic  party  was  broken, 
and  thp  South  feared  a  vigorous  policy  against  the  extension 
of  slavery  and  its  political  supremacy.  As  the  Southern 
Slate:!  had  declared  they  should  do  in  the  event  of  Lincoln's 
elwtion,  they  one  by  one  passed  ordinances  of  secession  (ste 
Secession )  and  formed  a  government  under  the  name  of  the 
Conffderate  States  of  AmericJi.  While  this  was  going  on  it 
became  evident  that  war  would  be  the  result.  The  firet 
gun  was  firetl  on  January  9,  IfiGl,  by  batteries  in  CluirleBton 
harbor,  which  drove  back  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West, 
bearing  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter.  The  actiial  ontbreak  of 
war,  however,  is  dateil  from  April  13th,  when  Fort  Sumter 
wa.«i  bombarded.  The  first  blood  was  shed  in  Baltimore  on 
April  19tJi  in  a  street  attack  ou  the  Sixth  Maasachusette 
regiment,  which  was  on  its  way  to  Washington.  Bull  Run 
.(«^wly  21,  1861 )  was  tlie  first  great  battle.    It  resulted  in  a 
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severe  defeat  for  the  Union  anny ;  its  effect  was  to  enco^r* 
ago  the  SouIJi  and  raise  a  determined  spirit  in  the  North, 
and  to  unify  both  sections  in  support  of  their  respective 
policies.  The  Mississippi  was  opened  to  Union  vessels  by 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862,  and  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  Port  Hudson  in  July,  1863.  The  latter  month 
also  saw  the  Union  victory  of  Gettysburg,  by  which  the 
Confederate  attempt  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Northern 
States  was  overthrown.  From  Jul^',  1863,  the  final  victory 
of  the  national  cause  was  assured.  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea  in  the  latter  part  of  1864,  cut  through  tlie  heart  of 
the  Confederacy  and  did  incalculable  damage  to  the  South- 
em  cause.  The  vigoroufi  blows  which,  in  1861  and  the 
spring  of  18G5,  Grant  dealt  to  Lee's  army  in  Virginia, 
brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  Leo  surrendered  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House  on  April  9,  1865.  Johnston's  army 
surrendered  on  April  26th,  and  within  two  months  more  all 
the  Confederate  forces  had  laid  down  their  arms.  ITie  re- 
sult of  the  war  was  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  a  nation  and  not  a  league  of  States,  and  that  no 
State  has  the  right  to  secede  from  tlie  Union.  It  also  re- 
sulted in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  issued  by  President  Lincoln  on  January  1, 
1863,  oeclared  the  freedom  of  all  slaves  within  certain 
designated  territory  which  was  in  rebellion,  and  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  after  the 
war,  extinguished  slavery  in  the  United  States.  {Se^ 
Emancipation;  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,)  The 
readmifision  to  the  Union  of  the  States  that  had  formed  the 
Confederacy  is  treated  under  Reconstruction.  The  exclu- 
sion of  representatives  of  the  Confederate  States  from  Con- 
gress during  the  war  insured  to  the  Republicans  majorities 
in  both  houses.  The  Republican  party  advocated,  and  by  its 
legislation  enforced,  a  vigorous  proeecution  of  the  war, 
while  tlie  Democratic  party,  as  a  body,  was  not  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  it,  though  many  **War  Democrats,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  not  an  inch  behind  the  foremost  Republi- 
cans. (See  Amnesty; Drafts;  and  similar  titles  for  subjects 
connected  with  legislation  and  tlie  execution  of  the  laws.) 
Claiborne's  Rebellion.  William  Claiborne  (which  see), 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  Colony,  having  obtained  a  royal 
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license  in  1631  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  had  established 
two  settlements,  one  on  the  Island  of  Kent,  and  the  other 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna.  Claiborne  not  only 
refused  to  ocloiowIetlgG  the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
but  Bought  to  maintain  his  own  claims  by  force  of  arms. 
He  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Virginia,  whence  he  was  sent 
to  England  for  trial  as  a  traitor.  He  applied  to  the  king 
for  redress,  but  the  charter  of  Baltimore  was  declared  valid, 
against  the  earlier  license  of  Claiborne.  The  latter  returned 
to  Mar)'land,  got  up  a  rebellion  in  1045,  and  drove  Gover- 
nor Calvert  into  Virginia.  For  a  year  and  a  half  the  in- 
surgents held  the  reins  of  government.  Claiborne  after- 
ward became  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  Protectorate,  to  govern  Maryland. 

Claiborne  (sometimes  spelled  Claybonme),  William. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Virginia  Colony,  1(J95.  In  1G51, 
appointed  by  the  British  Parliament  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission to  reduce  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  Colonies. 
(See  Claibortte's  Rebellion.)  Bom  in  England,  1589  j  died 
in  Virginia,  1676. 

Clay,  Henry,  was  bom  in  Hanover  County,  Virginia, 
April  12,  1777,  and  died  in  Washington,  Juiie  29,  1852. 
He  was,  by  profession,  a  lawyer.  In  1806  and  1807,  and 
from  1809  to  1811,  he  was  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentucky;  from  1811  to  1835  be  was  a  Representative,  and 
six  times  Speaker  of  the  House.  From  1825  to  1829  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  and  from  1836  to  1843,  and  from  1849 
nntil  his  deith  he  wa.s  again  Senator.  He  was  originally  a 
War  Democrat  during  the  War  of  1812.  Ho  was  then  of 
the  Adams  and  Clay  Republicans,  taking  part  in  the  scrub 
race  for  the  Presidency  in  1825.  He  became  the  leader  of 
the  Whig  party.  In  1831  and  184-1  he  was  tlie  ^Vhig  candi- 
date for  President.  Personally  he  was  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  irresistible  of  men,  and  as  a  leader  he  was  al- 
most worshipped.  He  was  particularly  fertile  in  compro- 
mises, the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Compromise  of 
1850  being  his  best-known  achievements. 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  The,  was  negotiated  at  Wash- 
ington in  April,  1850,  by  Jolin  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of 
State  under  Taylor,  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  British  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States.    The  treaty  provided  that  neither 
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the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  should  attempt  to  con- 
trol a  proposed  canal  across  Nicaragua,  in  Central  America. 
It  provided  further  for  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  and  it 
guaranteed  encouragfniont  to  all  lines  of  inter-oceanic  com- 
munication. The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  aften^'ard  much 
disputed.  In  1882  our  government  intimated  to  Great 
Britain  that  the  canal  having  hecomc  impracticable  because 
of  reasons  for  which  Great  Britain  aJono  was  responsible, 
the  United  States  considered  the  treat}'  as  no  longer  bind- 
ing. It  was  virtually  abrogated  when,  November  18,  1903, 
a  treaty  between  the  United  Statos  and  the  Repulilic  of 
Panama  was  signed,  by  which  a  strip  of  land  ten  milee  wide 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  operating  the  canal.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  February  23,  1904. 

Clay  Whiles.  The  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison 
raised  John  Tyler  to  the  Presidency.  Both  were  Whigs. 
Henry  Clay  was  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party.  T>'ler  was 
one  of  those  nullifiers  that  had  remained  with  the  Whig 
party  when  Calhoun  and  his  followers  witlidrew,  about 
1838.  The  contrast  between  him  and  the  other  leaders  of 
hie  party  at  once  showed  itself,  and  a  bitter  fight  ensued 
between  the  followers  of  Clay  and  those  of  T}'ler.  Clay's 
adherents  were  known  as  Clay  Whigs.  'Hie  first  quarrel 
was  on  the  subject  of  a  charter  for  a  national  bank.  The 
President  was  opposed  to  ii^  being  chartered,  and  vetoed 
a  bill  for  that  purpose  drawn  by  the  iSecretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, giving  as  his  reason  the  presence  of  certain  features 
which  he  considered  objectionable.  A  bill  wafi  hastily 
drawn  up  embodying  the  President's  suggestions,  but  this, 
too,  received  his  veto.  The  conflict  was  continued  on  other 
moasurea.  The  House  next  elected  was  more  Btronglj 
Democratic.    (See  Whig  Party.) 

Clean  Sweep  is  a  phrase  used  in  politics  to  indicate  the 
removal  by  an  official  of  all  of  his  subordinatee  not  belong- 
ing to  his  political  party. 

Cleveland.  Grover,  was  bom  at  Caldwell,  New  Jersey, 
March  18, 1837.  He  moved  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  early  in 
life,  and  was  there  ailmittcd  to  the  bar.  He  was  Assistant 
District-Attorney  from  18t33  to  1866;  in  1870  he  was 
elected  Sheriff,  and  in  1881  Mayor  of  Buffalo.    Governor  of 
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New  York,  1883-84;  President  of  the  United  States,  1885- 
89 ;  defeated  for  the  Prcfiidency,  1888 ;  rc-clcct«l  President, 
1892;  called  an  extra  aei^sion  of  Congrea*  in  1893  which 
repealed  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  so-called  Sherman 
Bill  {which  see), 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  was  bom  at  Little  Britain,  New  York, 
March  2, 1769,  and  died  at  Albany,  February  11, 1828.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia  College,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  wns  elected  to  the  New  York  Senate  in  1799.  Krom 
1802  to  1803  he  wa8  a  United  States  Senator.  From  1S17 
to  1822,  and  from  1822  to  1827.  he  was  Governor  of  New 
York.  He  held  otJier  State  offices,  and  waa  Mayor  of  New 
York  City.  In  1812  he  ran  against  Madison  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  a  Demoerat,  but  he  and  his  followers  in 
New  Y'ork  constituted  a  distinct  faction,  frequently  allied 
with  the  Whigs.  Ho  believed  in  intemnl  improvements, 
though  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the  na- 
tion.   He  was  tiie  chief  promoter  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

Clinton,  George,  was  bom  in  Ulster  Count}',  New  Y'ork, 
July  26.  1739,  and  died  April  20,  1812.  He  was  Governor 
of  New  York  from  1777  to  1795,  and  from  1801  to  1804. 
He  was  the  heatl  of  the  powerful  Clinton  family.  He  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  1804  to  1812,  having  been  defeated  for  the  same 
oflice  in  1789  and  1793. 

Clintonian  Platform.   (See  Clintonians.) 

Clintonians.  In  New  York  State  the  Clinton  family  was 
originally  oppf)sed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  the 
LivingiStons  and  Schuylerd  favored  it.  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  a  connection  of  the  Schuylers,  and  Morgan  Lewis  of  the 
Livingsttms.  Aaron  Burr  had  at  first  been  a  lukewarm 
Federalist.  The  Clintons  were  naturally  at  once  of  the  Re- 
publican (Democrat-Kcpnblican)  party;  to  them,  in  about 
the  year  1800,  were  joined  tiie  Livingstons,  or  Lewisites, 
and  Burr  and  his  followers,  the  Burritcs.  The  union  of 
the  Burrite^  with  the  others  wn»  not  firm,  and,  disaeufiion 
following,  their  influence  rapidly  waned,  the  national  ad- 
ministration recognizing  and  aiding  the  other  faction. 
About  1807  a  split  in  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  led 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  Clintons  over  the  Lewisites,  the 
State  patronage  being  freely  used  by  the  Clintons  to  ac- 
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complish  their  object.  Tte  Lewisitea  and  Burrites  now 
joined  hands  and  declared  against  George  Clinton  and  in 
favor  of  Madison  for  the  presidencj^  to  succeed  Jefferson. 
The  combination  of  the  Lewisites  and  Burrites  is  usually 
known  as  the  "Martling  men/*  from  their  meeting-place 
in  New  York  City — Martling's  Long  Room,  Tlic  Clinton 
faction  was  known  as  the  Clintonians.  These  latter  were 
thuR  naturally  opposed  to  the  administration,  and  their  dis- 
like to  the  restrictive  measurea  on  commerce  at  this  period 
threw  tiiem  toward  the  Federaliids.  with  whom  the  Clin- 
tonians now  frequently  acted,  jointly  supporting  De  Witt 
Clinton  for  the  Presidency  in  1813.  His  friends  issued  an 
address,  known  as  the  Clintonian  Platform,  in  which  they 
attacked  the  Congressional  caucus  and  the  Virginia  influ- 
ence. (See  those  titles.)  Madison  had  the  support  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  his  supporters  were  known  in  consequence  as 
Jefferson  Pemocrab.  A  split  among  the  Clintonians  now 
threw  De  Witt  Clinton  and  the  Federalists  still  more  closely 
together,  but  in  1815  this  coalition  was  defeated  and  th» 
Federalists  finally  destroyed.  Clinton  and  the  others  of 
his  party  now  became  reconciled,  and  in  1817  he  was  elected 
Governor.  The  Martling  men  had,  about  1812,  revivified 
the  Tammany  organization  and  had  become  known  as  the 
**BucktaiIs»"  a  name  derived  from  tlie  Tammany  insignia  of 
a  buck's  tail  worn  in  the  hat  instead  of  a  feather.  On  hi» 
election  in  1817,  Clinton  inaugurated  the  canal  policy 
which  ended  in  giving  to  tlie  State  the  Erie  Canal.  The 
Bucktails  naturally  opposed  this  policy,  and  the  name  Buck- 
tail  came  to  be  applied  to  any  opponent  of  the  canals. 
Among  the  prominent  Clintonians  had  been  Daniel  D, 
Tompkins,  now  out  of  jxilitics,  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  who 
had  joined  the  Bucktails.  About  1832  the  Bucktails  came 
to  be  recognized  as  the  regular  Republican  (Democratic-Re- 
publican) party  of  tlie  State.  In  the  electaon  of  that  year 
the  Clintonians  were  defeated.  In  1834,  however,  the  re- 
moval of  Clinton  from  the  post  of  Canal  Commissioner 
created  a  reaction  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  elected  Governor 
in  that  year  and  again  in  1836.  The  lead  of  the  Bucktails 
had  passed  to  the  Albany  Regency  (which  see).  In  1828 
Clinton  died,  leaving  his  faction  feaderless.  It  had  alwavi 
been  a  personal  party.    Clinton  tolerated  no  equals.    T^a 
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position  of  his  family  had  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his 
desires,  but  tfie  increase  in  the  voting  population  had  ren- 
dered it  more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  entirely  popular 
and  democratic  faction  had  supplanted  him. 

Clintoii'B  Bitch,  is  tlie  name  at  first  applied  to  the  Erie 
Canal  by  those  opposing  it,  De  Witt  Clinton  having  been 
tlie  chief  promoter  of  the  enterprise. 

Cobden  Club.  The  Cobdcn  Club,  of  England,  takes  its 
name  from  the  great  free-trader,  Hichard  Cobden.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  free-trade  doctrine  in  British  politics.  Pro- 
tectionists in  the  United  States  are  fond  of  aaserting  that 
the  movement  in  this  country  for  the  reduction  of  duties 
to  a  revenue  basis  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  CoUlen 
Club,  and  that  '^British  gold"  helps  to  carry  on  the  move- 
ment, which,  if  succPBftful,  they  assert  would  be  as  advan- 
tageous to  British  manufacturing  interests  as  it  would  be 
injurious  to  owts. 

Coinage.  Previous  to  and  during  tlie  Revolution  the 
coins  in  use  in  this  country  were  mostly  foreign.  The  Con- 
stitution (Article  1,  section  S,  clause  5)  vested  in  Congress 
the  right  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof. 
The  Act  of  Congress  of  April  2,  1792,  established  the  silver 
dollar  as  the  standard,  its  weight  being  416  grains  of  silver 
of  .8924  of  fineness,  equivalent  to  371J  grains  of  pure  sil- 
ver; the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  established  at 
one  part  of  the  former  to  fifteen  of  the  latter ;  the  fineness 
of  gold  coins  was  fixed  at  eleven  parts  of  pure  gold  to  one 
of  alloy.  The  Act  of  June  28,  1834,  chaugeil  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  gold  dollar,  making  it  258  grains  of  .899225 
of  fineness,  or  232  grains  of  pure  gold.  Tlie  Act  of  January 
18,  1837,  established  .900  as  the  standard  fineness  of  both 
gold  and  silver.  Jt  left  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  un- 
altered ( thus  slightly  increasing  its  value)  and  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  silver  dollar  to  412^  grains  (thus  leaving  its 
value  unchanged).  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was  thus 
made  one  part  of  the  former  to  15.98  of  the  latter.  The 
ratio  in  most  European  countries  was  one  to  15.5.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  that  one  part  of  gold  imported  into  this 
country  could  be  exchanged  for  15.98  parts  of  silver,  which 
when  exported  would  yield  one  part  of  gold  and  leave  a 
surplus  of  .48  parts  of  silver  for  the  expenses  Of  transporta- 
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tion  and  loss  of  intero:*!  while  in  transit,  and  yet  give  a 
profit  on  the  transaction.  This,  of  cour^^r,  lead  to  heavy 
exports  of  silver,  that  element  of  our  currency  being  very 
largely  eliminated.  In  order  to  check  the  export  of  frac- 
tional silver  coins,  their  weight  was  re<luced  to  384  grains 
of  standard  silver  by  Act  of  February  31,  1853,  which  law 
also  stopped  tlie  coinage  into  fractional  silver  coins  of  silver 
bullion  offered  to  the  mint*  for  that  purpose,  leaving  this 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Uie  government.  The  coinage  of 
silver  dollars  was  discontinued  for  tiiirty  years  by  order  of 
the  Executive  in  180(».  They  were  then  again  coined  as 
required  by  depositors  of  silver  bullion  until  their  coinage 
was  suspended  by  Act  of  February  12,  1873.  The  Act  t>f 
February  28,  1878,  revived  their  coinage  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  two  million  dollars'  worth  a  month,  and  not  to  exceed 
four  millions.  This  act  is  still  in  force.  The  Act  of  1873 
authorized  the  coinage  of  trade  dollars  of  430  grains;  these 
were  not  coined  for  circulation  as  dollars,  but  for  the  cofl- 
venience  of  merchants  for  export  to  tlie  East,  their  weight 
and  iineness  being  markfd  on  the  coin.  Nevertheless,  these 
coins  circulated  here,  and  the  decline  in  silver  rendered  the 
coinage  of  bullion  into  trade  dollars  for  use  in  circulation 
profitable  to  the  owners  of  the  bullion.  Their  coinage  was, 
therefore,  first  restricted,  and  tJien,  in  April.  1878,  sua- 
pended.  Although  these  coins  were  never  legal  tender,  yet 
for  a  time  they  circulated  freely,  and  as  the  name  "dollar" 
had  given  them  at  Icmst  a  show  of  rii^ht  for  purposes  of  cir- 
culation, it  was  deemed  right  by  Congress  to  indemnify  the 
holders,  who  were  presumed  to  have  taken  them  on  the 
strength  of  that  name.  The  Forty-ninth  Congress  provided 
for  the  redemption  at  the  Treawur^'  of  all  trade  dollars  that 
should  be  presented  prior  to  September  3,  1887.  There 
were  thius  redeemed  $7,689,036  out  of  a  total  of  $35,965,924 
coin.  The  gold  coinage  at  present  consists  of  the  double 
eagle  (twenty  dollars),  the  eagle  (ten  dollars),  the  half- 
eagle  (five  Jollars)»  tlio  quarter-eagle  (two  and  one-half 
dollaj's),  the  three-dollar  piece,  Uie  one-dollar  piece.  The 
silver  coinage  consist**  of  the  st^mdard  dollar,  the  half- 
dollar,  the  quarter-dollar,  the  dime.  The  base  metal  coin- 
ago  consists  of  five,  three,  two  and  one-cent  pieces.  The 
gold  coins  and  the  standard  silver  dollax  axe  legal  tender 
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to  an  imliinited  amount;  the  half-dollars,  quartcr-tlollara 
and  dimea  to  the  maximum  amount  of  ten  dollars,  and  the 
base  metal  coins  to  the  maximum  amount  of  twenty-live 
cents  in  any  one  payment.  The  coinage  of  the  United  States 
mintfi  has  been  as  follows  from  1793  to  June  30,  18J>1: 
^Gold,  $1,549^927,719.50:  silver,  $638,444,073.30;  minor, 
(.$23,812,245.95  ;  total,  $2,211,214,028.65.  Tlic  Act  of  1798 
established  a  mint  at  Philadelphia.  This  remained  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  until,  in  1835,  branches  were  estat)- 
lished  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  Dahionega, 
[Georgia,  for  the  coinage  of  gold  mined  in  those  parts  of  the 
country,  and  at  New  Orleans  for  tlie  coinage  of  silver  im- 
ported from  Mexico.  In  1852, 1862  and  1803,  respectively, 
,inJnts  were  established  at  San  Francisco,  Denver  and  Car- 
tSon  City  for  the  coinage  of  gold  mined  in  the  West  No 
coins  were  ever  struck  at  the  Denver  mint,  and  in  1873 
that  and  the  mint  at  Charlotte  were  chnnge<3  to  asnay  oihces. 
The  operations  of  the  mints  at  Dahlonega,  Charlotte  and 
Kew  Orleans  were  susjjcnded  in  1861.  The  latter  was  re- 
opened in  1879.  Coinage  at  the  mint  of  Carson  City  was 
suspended  in  1886.  In  1873  a  bureau  of  the  mint  was 
establifihed  in  tlie  Treasury  Department,  under  whose  con- 
trol all  the  mints  were  placed.  Previously  to  this  they 
had  been  branches  of  the  Philadelphia  mint,  whose  director 
was  charged  with  their  supervision, 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  was  born  at  New  York,  March  23, 
1823.  He  was  a  journalist  He  served  in  the  House  from 
^1855  to  1869,  being  HiK^aker  from  1863  to  1869.  From 
1869  to  1873  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  Republican.    He  died  January  13,  1885. 

Committees  of  Correspondence.  Committees  established 
throughout  the  Colonies  in  1772-1773  "to  bind  the  people 
more  closely  in  tlicir  sympathies,"  by  letters,  or  other 
methods  of  communication. 

Colonization.  It  was  the  object  of  the  colonization  socie- 
[ties  to  aid  and  encourage  free  negroes  to  systematic  colon- 
'lation  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  hoped  thus 
to  counteract  and  ultimately  suppress  the  slave  trade.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  originated  as  early  as  1770  with  the  Rev, 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  Newport,  but  it  was  not  until 
January  1,  1817,  that  Uxe  American  Colonization  Society 
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was  formallj  organized.  Among  its  presidents  were  Jamea 
Madison  and  Henry  Clay.  Some  lew  negroes  had  pre- 
viously emigrated  to  tlie  British  negro  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  but  in  1830  the  first  organized  attempt  was  made 
to  found  a  colony.  This  was  at  Sherbro  Island.  The  loca- 
tion proving  unfortunate,  land  was  purchased  on  the  main 
land  at  Cape  Mf»urado,  and  early  in  1822  colonists  landed 
there.  Between  nine  and  ten  thousand  persons  were  sent 
thither  up  to  1850.  In  1847  the  colony  declared  itself  an 
independent  Republic  xmder  the  name  of  Liberia.  The 
colonization  movement  was  at  first  encouraged  by  the  slave- 
holders, as  it  tended  to  relieve  the  South  of  its  free  negroes; 
but  as  slaves  became  more  valuable,  fewer  were  freed  by 
their  masters,  and  these  latter,  from  regarding  slavery  aa 
an  institution  to  be  merely  tolerated,  came  to  assert  the  doc- 
trine of  its  essential  righteousness.  Under  these  circum- 
stances colonization  fell  into  disfavor  at  the  South,  while 
at  the  North  the  Abolitionists  regarded  all  such  schemes  as 
immoral  temporizing.  {See  also  American  Colonization 
Society.) 

Colonization^  FoliticaL  In  elections  it  is  a  common  form 
of  fraud  to  bring  into  a  doubtful  district  men  from  other 
parts,  and  to  give  them  some  show  of  a  residence  in  that 
district  so  as  to  enable  them  to  vote  there  and  so  turn  the 
result.  The  voters  thus  moved  or  colonized  can,  of  course, 
always  be  spared  at  the  points  from  which  they  are  talcen, 
so  that  while  the  total  vote  of  the  party  in  the  State  re- 
mains unchanged,  it  will  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  to  that 
party  more  Congressmen  or  menibers  of  the  Legislature,  as 
the  catse  may  be,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  had.  This  is 
called  colonization,  and  its  practice  is  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  larger  cities.  Ijodging  houyos  are  frequently 
used  for  tliis  purpose,  and  these  are  shockingly  crowded 
with  transplanted  voters  on  the  day  preceding  election,  or 
registration,  where  that  formality  is  required. 

Colorado  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  18G1  from  por- 
tions of  Utah,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico.  On 
August  1,  187G,  President  Grant  proclaimed  its  admission 
to  tJie  Union.  The  capital  is  Denver.  Colorado  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Cent(;nnial  State,  owing  to  the 
year  of  its  admissioo. 
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Columbian  Exposition^  The  World's.    (See  Exposxiion,) 
Coloaaai  of  Debate.      A  title  given  to  President  John 
Adanis  by  hie  admirers. 

Comity  of  Nations  is  the  friendly  spirit  which  exists  be- 
tween dilTt'rent  nations,  and  which  often  impels  a  govern- 
ment to  grant  a  favor  to  a  foreign  power  that  could  not 
be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  right,  either  as  coming  under 
the  general  principles  of  international  law  or  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  treaties.  Such  were  the  surrender  of 
Arguelles  to  Spain  by  Secretary  Seward  in  1864,  and  the 
surrender  of  William  M.  Tweed  by  Spain  to  us  in  1876. 
Commercial  Agents.  {See  Foreign  Senrice.) 
Commercial  Crises.  A  period  of  prosperity  will  lead 
the  business  community,  in  the  hope  of  still  larger  profits, 
to  undue  extension  of  all  branches  of  profitable  industries, 
or  of  industries  believed  to  be  so.  In  every  civilized  commun- 
ity business  is  now  very  largely  based  on  credit,  and  this 
credit  is  at  such  times  lavishly  granted  as  one  of  the  means 
of  business  ext^^nsion.  Overproduction,  a  fall  in  prices, 
failures  of  merchants  and  of  banks  follow.  Complete  dis- 
trust on  every  hand  leads  capitalists  to  lock  their  money 
in  vaults,  and  even  banks  in  many  cases  to  refuse  loans  to 
perfectly  solvent  business  men.  This  conservatism,  usually 
as  extreme  as  was  the  expansion  preceding,  has  the  effect 
of  bringing  on  a  money  panic,  which,  re-acting  on  the 
situation,  in  its  turn  aggravates  the  crisis.  The  result  of 
the  crisis  is  a  fall  in  prices  usually  (by  a  reaction  that  is 
quite  natural)  to  a  point  below  the  normal  level.  Debts 
are  wiped  out.  A  period  of  inaction,  of  extreme  depression, 
follows,  followed  in  turn  by  moderate  prosperity,  increasing 
to  extreme  prosperity,  ending  as  before.  Tfie  recurrence  of 
these  events  shows  a  certain  periodicity,  the  period  in  Eng- 
land being  about  ten  years.  In  this  country  the  period 
has  been  more  irregular,  1819, 1837,  1857,  1873, 1884,  hav- 
ing witnessed  commercial  crises.  The  War  of  1812  was 
followed  by  a  rise  in  prices,  followed  by  money  stringency 
and  large  declines.  Tliis  was  brought  about  partly  by  calls 
of  the  government  on  tiie  Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
funds  to  meet  $7,500,000  of  maturing  stock  of  the  issue 
that  had  furnished  funds  to  pay  for  the  Territory  of  Louis- 
iana.   This  compelled  the  bank  largely  to  reduce  its  dis- 
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counts.  The  pauic  of  1837  was  clue  to  speculation  in  west- 
ern landfi,  the  sales  of  which,  in  twenty-six  months, 
amounted  to  $41,000,000.  The  aale8  fr)r  tiie  previous  forty 
years  had  amounted  to  but  $49,000,000.  Tliis  speculative 
fever  had  been  aided  by  the  deposit  of  government  funds  in 
State  banks.  (See  Pel  Banhf.)  The  specie  circular  of  the 
govemraent  requiring  payments  for  landts  to  be  made  in 
coin,  caused  many  of  these  banks  to  suspend,  and  tlie  crisis 
waa  precipitated.  Specie  payments  were  suspended  in  May, 
1837,  by  oil  banks  except  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri.  Spe- 
cie was  worth  a  premium  of  about  twelve  per  cent.  Specie 
payments  were  resumed  on  April  16,  1838,  by  three  Boa- 
ton  banks,  and  in  the  next  month  they  were  generally  re- 
sumed. The  next  suspension  of  specie  payment  took  place 
in  October,  1857,  but  in  sixty  days  it  was  again  resumed. 
The  drain  of  the  Civil  War  caused  the  suapension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  government,  as  well  as  by  the  banks,  on 
December  30,  1861,  but  this  suspension  was  not  accom- 
panied by  a  ])anic.  Spwie  payments  were  not  rei?umed  until 
January  1,  1870.  Meanwhile  the  suspension  forced  gold 
to  a  premium,  and  it  became  an  article  of  merchandise.  Its 
highest  point  waa  reached  in  July,  1864,  when  it  sold  at 
885.  The  crisis  of  1873  was  due  principally  to  excessive 
railroad  building.  In  New  York  the  panic  waa  so  great 
that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  for  twelve  days 
closed  for  buj^iness.  The  banks  suspended  currency  pay- 
ments, but  after  forty  days  they  again  resumed.  Business 
passed  through  the  usual  stages,  and  in  1879  a  season  of 
prosperity  ha3  again  set  in.  It  continued  to  increase  until 
July,  1881.  The  assassination  of  President  Garfield  on 
tlie  second  of  that  month  being  the  epoch  from  which  the 
decline  in  prices  is  usually  dated.  This  gradual  decline  con- 
tinuedj  witli  occasional  reactions,  until  in  May,  1884,  an- 
otlier  panic  set  in.  Money  rose  to  three  per  cent,  per  day 
and  stocks  dropped  rapidly,  but  rat(»s  for  money  soon  de- 
clined to  more  moderate  figures.  The  banks  in  New  York, 
the  center  of  the  panic,  aided  each  other  in  carrving  securi- 
ties of  doubtful  value,  thus  limiting  the  casualties  among 
the  banks  to  one  failure  and  one  suspension.  The  usual 
depression  followed. 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  iu  legislative  agsemhlies  is  a 
committee  consisting  of  all  the  individual  members  of  the 
fliisciiibly.  When  an  assembly  goes  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  the  presiding  oRicer  surrenders  the  chair,  usually  to 
some  member  named  by  him.  When  the  committee  ha8  fin- 
ished the  consideration  of  the  subjects  entrusted  to  it,  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  assembly  resumes  the  chair,  and  the 
^^  chairraan  of  the  committee  reports  to  the  assembly,  which 
may  then  take  action  on  the  report  just  as  on  the  report  of 
any  other  committee.    The  rules  and  powers  of  the  com- 

ittee  of  the  whole  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  ns- 

ibly,  and  it  i»  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  greater 
freedom  and  expedition  thus  afforded  that  the  fiction  of  n 
committee  of  the  M-hoIe  is  made  use  of.  The  United  States 
Senate  does  not  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 
Tn  that  body  it  is  simply  moved  that  a  subject  be  considered 
"as  in  committee  of  the  whole."  This  is  called  a  quant  com- 
miiUe.  Tn  legislative  bodies  the  assistant  clerk  acts  qa 
clerk  of  the  committee,  and  the  journal  of  the  House  does 
not  contain  tJie  proceedings  of  the  committee,  only  its  re- 
port to  the  House.  In  committee  of  tlie  whole  a  member 
may  speak  on  the  same  question  as  often  as  he  can  obtain 
the  floor,  the  previou-s  question  or  reconsideration  cannot  hQ 
moved,  nor  can  motions,  appeals  or  amendments  be  laid  on 
the  table.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
crery  public  bill  and  all  measures  relating  to  religion,  trade, 
rei'enuo  or  the  grant  of  public  money,  must  be  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole  before  being  considered  by  the 
House. 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  {See  Ways  and  Means, 
Commi'ttre.  of.) 

Committeea.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  each  a  number  of  standing 
comraitti-'cs  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  any  measures  in- 
troduced are  referred  to  tlie  committee  within  the  scope  of 
whose  labors  they  properly  fall.  These  committees  are 
ap|>ointed  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  Congress,  and  remain  in 
existence  throughout  its  life.  The  power  of  these  commit- 
tees is  very  great,  for  a  measure  may  be  delayed  by  tlicm 
and  thus  practically  killed,  or  adversely  reported^  in  which 
case  itb  chances  oi  succesd  are  nearly  hopeless     On  the 
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other  hand,  it  ia  within  the  power  of  a  committee  to  prees 
any  particular  measure  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Most  of  the  real  work  on  bills  is  done  in  committee,  the  vote 
in  the  House  heing  frequently  only  a  hurried  and  ill-con- 
sidered proceeding.  Among  the  most  important  standing 
committees  are  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Appro- 
priations Committee  (in  the  House),  Finance  Committee 
(in  the  Senate),  Banking  and  Currency,  etc.  In  the  House 
tlie  Speaker  appoints  these  committees;  in  the  Senate  they 
are  nominally  voted  for,  but  they  are  really  arranged  by  the 
caucus  of  the  majority.  Joint  committees  are  standing 
committees  of  both  Houses  acting  together.  Select  commit- 
tees are  appointetl  for  tlie  investigation  of  particular  sub- 
jects. Committees  of  conference  are  committees  appointed 
by  each  House  in  order  to  confer  on  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Houses. 

Compound  Duties.  (See  Customs  Duties.) 
Compromise  of  1850.  For  more  than  a  year  after  the 
termination  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  territory  acquired  by 
that  war  had  remained  under  military  rule.  But  in  1850 
California  adopted  a  constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  and 
then  applied  for  admission.  ITic  slave  States  would  not 
agree  to  admit  her  unless  a  new  slave  State  were  also 
formed.  At  the  same  time  the  organization  of  the  newly 
acquired  territory  came  up  for  discussion.  Henry  Clay 
then  proposed  a  compromise,  which,  having  been  referred  to 
a  select  conuiiittee  of  thirteen,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
was  reported  by  them  in  substantially  the  same  shape  as 
proposed.  It  provided  for:  1.  The  postponement  of  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States  to  be  formed  out  of  Te.\as  until  de- 
mnnde<l  by  such  State.  2.  The  admission  of  California  as 
a  free  State.  3.  The  organization,  without  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, of  all  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  not  included 
in  California,  as  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

4.  The  combination  of  the  last  two  measures  in  one  bill. 

5.  Tlie  establishment  of  the  boundaries  of  Texaa  and  the 
payment  to  her  of  $10,000,000  for  the  abandonment  of 
her  claim  to  New  Mexico.  6.  More  effectual  laws  for  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves,  7.  Abolishing  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  leaving  slavery  there  undis- 
turbed.  These  measureB  all  became  laws^  and  together  were 
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cominonl}'  kiio\vn  as  tlie  Omnibus  Bill.  It  is  charged  that 
the  indemnity  of  $10,000,000,  the  payment  of  which  raised 
the  market  value  of  Texas  securities  from  twenty  or  thirty 
to  nearly  par,  was  not  witliout  influence  in  the  passage  of 
the  hill.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  passed  in  1854,  vir- 
tually repealed  this  coiiipromise. 

Compromises  of  the  Constitution.  On  three  points  did 
tiie  convention  of  1787,  training  the  Constitution,  come  to 
stage  at  which  further  progress  seemed  impossible.  From 
^this  sprang  three  compromises.  The  result  of  the  first  was 
the  present  system  of  a  Senate  containing  two  members 
from  each  State,  regartilcss  of  size,  and  a  House  whose 
members  are  apportioned  to  tiie  population.  {Sec  Appor* 
tionment.)  Khodo  Island  was  never  represented  in  the 
convention,  and  New  Hampshire  not  until  after  this  subject 
raa  disposed  of.  There  were  therefore  eleven  States,  and 
lese  were  divided  a^  follows:  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
'ennsylvania.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
Bix,  known  as  tlie  "large  States,"  against  New  York,  Mary- 
land, Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  five,  known 
as  tlie  *'smali  States."  The  former  desired  representation 
according  to  population,  tlie  national  system,  the  latter  by 
States,  or  the  federative  sijstem.  A  compromise  was  ef- 
fected, the  present  sygtem  being  the  result.  One  of  the 
most  serious  evils  of  tbe  Confederation  was  the  powerjpi^s- 
ne&s  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  Tlie  commercial 
States  were  all  in  favor  of  giving  to  Congress  complete  con- 
trol of  this  subject,  nor  were  the  other  States  generally  op- 
posed to  this,  except  in  this,  that  the  Southern  States,  whose 
industries  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  tobacco  and  a  few  other  articles,  objected  strenu- 
ously to  any  ptissihility  by  which  an  export  tax  could  at  any 
time  be  imposed  on  these  articles,  as  any  such  proceeding 
would  tend  to  cripple  tbe  entire  State.  The  second  compro- 
mise was  accordingly  made,  complete  control  over  com- 
lerce  being  given  to  Congress,  except  that  a  tai  on  exports 
hras  prohibited.  (Aiiiclc  1,  section  4,  clause  5.)  The  third 
compromise  was  on  the  question  of  slavery.  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  refused  to  enter  the  Union  if  the  alave  trade 
were  to  be  prohibited  or  discriminated  against.  It  was  then 
that  Article  1,  section  9,  clause  1,  was  agreed  on,  forbidding 
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Congress  to  j)rohibit  the  slave  trade  prior  to  the  year  1808, 
but  permitting  the  impo^ilion  of  a  tax  tliereon  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  dollars  a  head.  The  other  concessions  to  the  slave 
Stiites  were  Article  4,  section  2,  clause  *^,  conceding  the 
return  of  fugitive  iilav<»s,  and  Article  1,  sei'iion  2,  clause  3, 
giving  representation  in  Congre^  to  the  number  of  inhabit- 
imtH  phis  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  The  cnnRideration  for 
thcee  concessions  was  the  elimination  of  the  following  sec- 
tion: "No  Navigation  Act  shall  be  passed  without  the  ab- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  members  pre!>ent  in  either  House." 

Compromise  Tariff.  A  Tariff  Act  introduced  by  Henry 
Clay  in  1833.     (See  Tariffs  of  Ihr  United  States.) 

Concord  Mob.  In  August,  1835,  a  time  when  the  anti- 
slavcrv  iL'aihjrs  were  di^cricd  and  insulted  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, i'ohn  Greenkaf  Whittier  accompanied  George  Thomp- 
son, an  English  orator,  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  to 
make  arrangements  for  an  anti-slaverv*  meeting.  A  mob  of 
several  hundred  gathered,  assailed  WTiittier  with  sticks  and 
stones,  injured  him  and  drove  him  into  tlie  houise  of  an  hon- 
orable man,  tiiough  not  an  Abolitionist.  Mranwliilo  the 
hou^e  whicli  held  Thompson  was  also  attacked.  Whittier 
managed  to  join  him.  A  cannon  was  actually  brought  to 
bondiard  tJie  house,  but  finally  the  rioters  <Us|iert;ed  with- 
out doing  serious  damage,  and  Whittier  and  Thompson  es- 
caped from  the  town. 

Confederation,  Articles  of.  {See  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion.   In  appendix.) 

Confederate  States,  The.  The  name  adopted  by  the 
States  that  seceded  in  1861.  Delegates  from  six  of  these 
States  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  February  4,  1861, 
and  formed  a  provisional  government  under  the  above  name. 
The  delegates  to  the  convention  hud  been  appointed  by  the 
different  State  conventions,  and  not  elected  by  the  people. 
The  government  tlius  etitablished  adopted  proviiiionally  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  making  in  it  such 
changes  as  suited  their  purpose,  and  declared  all  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  force  until  repealed.  The  l^ji^la- 
tion  of  the  provisional  Congrciw  (consisting  of  one  House 
only)  dealt  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  the  raising  of 
money  and  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  constitution.  In 
February,  18G2,  thiiu  constitution  having  been  adopted  by 
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all  the  States,  an  election  was  hokl  under  it,  and  Jefferson 
Davis  aiid  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (the  provisional  Presi- 
dent and  Viat-Prcsident)  were  chosen.  They  were  in- 
augurated Febrary  22,  1863.  The  capital  had  been  re- 
moved U^  Kichmond,  Virginia,  and  there  it  remained  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  influence  of  Congrcaa  on  the  course  of 
events  wa8  but  small,  all  tlie  real  power  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  who  made  his  influence  felt  in  every  de- 
partment. The  surrender  of  Lee  in  1865  put  an  end  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Confederacy.  Most 
of  the  changes  that  were  made  in  the  Constitution  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  explicit  recognition  of 
slavery  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  A  point  of 
interest  to  us  is  a  prohibition  on  laying  any  duties  on  im- 
ports "to  promote  or  footer  any  branch  of  industry.** 

Confirmation  by  the  Senate.  {See  Term  and  Tenure  of 
Office.) 

Congress.  All  legislative  powers  granted,  by  the  Conatitu- 
Uou  of  the  United  States  are  vested  in  Congress,  which  con- 
nsts  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
'powers  of  Congress  are  enumerated  in  Article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  (constitution,  and  all  powers  not  granted  to  Congress, 
or  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  resen'cd  to  the  States  or  to 
the  people;  but  the  power  of  Congress  is  absolute  within 
the  scope  of  its  authority.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  two 
members  from  every  State,  regardless  of  size  or  population; 
the  memberii  of  the  House  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population.  Thus,  while  in  tlie  Houw?  the  influence  of 
the  people  is  felt  directly,  according  to  their  numbers,  the 
Senate  provides  the  means  of  defending  the  smaller  States 
from  the  possible  encroachments  of  (he  larger;  and  to  aa- 
Burc  the  safety  of  the  smaller  States,  the  Constitution, 
Article  5,  provides  that  "no  State  without  its  consent  shall 
be  deprived  of  iU  e(]ual  .suffrage  in  the  Senate."  Rill:*  that 
Irnve  passed  both  Houses  are  sent  to  the  President,  who  may 
either  sign  or  veto  them,  or  ilo  neither,  in  which  case  the 
bill  beeomfs  a  law  after  ten  days  unhvs  ('ongress  hai*  pre- 
viously adjourned.  [Sec  Velo.)  The  veto  of  the  President 
is  the  only  check  upon  tlie  power  of  ConpresB  to  legislate 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority.  Legislation  exceeding  the 
constitntional  power  of  Congress  will  be  declared  uncon- 
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Btitutional  by  the  »Supreme  Court,  if  that  body  is  appealed 
to  by  either  party  (o  any  controversy  arising  in  an  attempt 
to  enforce  such  laws.  Each  House  is,  by  the  Constitution, 
"the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members." 

Congressman.  (See  House  of  Representatives j  Congress^ 
maii-ai- Large.) 

Congrressman-at-Large.  The  Act  of  February  25,  1883, 
provideil  for  the  rein)portionnient  of  Representatives.  (Sea 
Apportionment.)  In  cases  where  the  number  assigned  to  a 
State  was  inprcfu*ed  and  the  Legislature  of  that  State  did 
not  provide  for  rearrangement  of  the  districts,  the  addi- 
tional members  were  to  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket  by  the 
whole  State,  the  old  districts  each  electing  one  member  as 
before.  Where  the  representation  of  a  State  was  diminished 
and  a  corresponding  change  of  district  was  not  made,  the 
whole  number  of  members  was  to  be  elected  on  a  general 
ticket. 

Conkling,  Eoscoe,  was  bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  Oo 
tober  30,  1829.  From  1859  to  1863  and  1865  to  1867  he 
served  in  tiie  House,  and  from  1867  to  1881  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  1881  ho  resigned.  (See  Stalwarts.) 
Subseouently  he  devoted  himRclf  exclusively  to  his  profee- 
sion  or  the  law,  in  which  he  held  prominent  rank.  He  died 
at  New  York,  April  18,  1888. 

Connecticut  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union. 
It  had  two  capitals,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  up  to  1873, 
when  tlie  former  was  made  the  sole  seat  of  government.  It 
takes  its  name  from  its  principal  river,  which  means  in 
the  Indian  tongue,  '''long  river.  Popularly  it  is  variously 
known  as  the  Freest/me,  Nutmeg,  or  Wooden  Nutmeg  State, 
or  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits. 

Conscience  Whigs.  In  1850  the  Whigs  in  Congress  had 
taktn  the  ])oeition  Uiat  tiie  slaver)'  qiic»stion,  which  they  re- 
garded as  settled  by  the  Compromise  of  1850,  should  not  be 
reopened.  This  policy  was  approved  by  President  Fillmore. 
Their  attitude  led  to  dissensions  in  the  ]>arty  in  many  of 
tlie  States.  In  Wasaachusctts  tliose  opposed  to  the  stand 
thus  taken  by  the  leaders  were  known  as  Conscience  Whigs; 
those  that  approved  it  as  Cotton  Whigs.  The  reason  of  the 
name  is  obviona.    In  New  York,  Fillniore's  State^  the  au|>- 
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porters  of  his  view  were  known  as  Silver  Grays,  a  nam« 
given  to  tiiem  because  tliey  were  niosLly  the  older  merubers. 
They  were  also  called  tonulf-takers.  Those  opposing  it, 
headed  by  William  H.  Seward,  were  called  Woolly  Heads, 
or  Seward  Whigs. 

Conscription  Bill.      (See  Drafts.) 

Conservatives.  A  name  assumed  by  certain  political  par- 
ties in  many  nations.  These  parties  are  sometimes  actually, 
and  always  avowedly,  opposed  to  changes  from  old  and  es- 
tablished forms  and  practices.  In  United  States  hisUjry 
these  names  have  never  been  in  general  use,  but  in  Van 
Buren's  administration  the  name  was  applied  to  those 
Democrats  that  at  the  special  session  of  Congress,  of  Sej)- 
tember,  1837,  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  sub-treasury 
syatom.  In  the  Congress  that  met  December,  1839,  they 
lud  practically  disapueared.  The  name  was  also  assumed 
by  Southern  whites  during  the  reconstruction  period  fol- 
loM'ing  the  Civil  War,  to  show  Uieir  adherence  to  the  old 
State  governments,  the  abolition  of  which  by  Congress  they 
.opposed.  In  Virginia  the  name  was  in  use  until  187"3.  The 
name  was  also  used  at  the  Nortli  during  this  period.  The 
Democrats  applied  it  to  themselves  to  draw  moderate  Re- 
publican votes. 

Constitution,  The,  is  a  Covenant  with  Death  and  an 
Agreement  with  HcU.  One  of  the  mottoes  of  the  Aboli- 
tionir^t  newHpaper,  The  Liberator.     {See  Aholitioniiilif.) 

Constitutional  Convention.     {See  Convention  of  ITS?.) 

Constitutional  Union  Party.  This  name  was  adopted  at 
a  convention  in  Baltimore,  in  May,  18G0,  of  those  Whigs 
that  had  not,  on  the  dissolution  of  their  party,  joined  either 
the  Repablicans  or  Democrats.  In  1866  they  had  consti- 
tuted a  portion  of  the  American  party.  They  denounced 
the  platforms  of  existing  parties  as  tending  **to  widen  polit- 
ical divisions,"  and  declared  their  principle  to  be  "the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Country,  the  union  nf  the  States,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.'*  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Edward  Everett,  nf  Maj^sachiipetts.  wcra  respectively  nom- 
inated for  President  and  Vice-President.  This  ticket  car- 
ried Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennesee,  receiving  thirtv- 
nire  electoral  votes.  In  several  of  the  States  "fusion" 
tickets  of  electors  had  been  named,  and  in  these  the  popular 
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Tote  for  CAo.h  ticket  ciui  only  be  estimated.  Bell's  total 
popular  vote  itt  variously  estimated  from  about  590,000  to 
t>/jO,000,  of  whirli  the  fornier  is  prolmbly  more  nearly  cor- 
rect. This  party  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Conitittttion  of  the  Country,  The,  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and  the  Enforoement  of  the  Laws.  This  phrase  is 
from  the  platform  of  the  C/onstitutional  Union  Party, 
adinjtcd  (it  lU  Limvontiori  in  Baltimore,  May  19,  1860. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  The  history  of  the 
formation  of  our  Comititntitm  ia  given  under  the  heading 
of  (Convention  of  ITHT  (which  see).  It  was  eignied,  as  in- 
ilirntt'd  below,  by  all  the  dolegateB  to  that  convention  except 
(Jerry,  of  Mftssachtwi»tts,  and  Mason  and  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia. Having  been  trannniittod  to  Congress,  that  body, 
on  Scpteinbrr  28,  1787,  orderL»d  it  to  be  Ruhmitted  to  con- 
ventions choffcn  in  the  separate  States  by  tJie  people  thereof. 
8uch  conventions  wore  chosen,  and  through  them  eleven 
States  ratified  the  Constitution  on  the  following  dates: 
Delaware,  December  7,  1787;  PcnnBylvania,  December  12, 
1787;  New  Jersey,  December  IH.  1787;  Georgia,  Jiinuary 
2,  1788;  Connecticut,  January  9,  1788;  Massachusettfi,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  17S8;  Maryland,  April  23,  1788;  South  Carolina, 
Mav  23,  1788:  New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788;  Virginia, 
June  26,  1788 ;  Now  York,  July  SO,  1788.  As  the  seventh 
article  provided  that  the  ratification  of  nine  States  should 
be  rtunicient,  it  wa«  therefore  adopted.  March  4,  1789,  waa 
the  day  wt  for  the  (iptirntions  of  the  new  government  to 
commence.  Snb(»e<]ucntly  it  was  ratified  by  the  two  remain- 
ing States — bv  North  Carolina,  on  Noveml)er  21,  1789,  and 
by  Rhode  Ulnnd,  on  May  '^H,  1790.  The  text  of  the  various 
amendments  is  ^'iven  in  the  appendix  witii  the  body  of  the 
Constitution.  The  date^  of  the  adoption  of  tlie  amendments 
are  givmi  under  the  heading  Amendments  to  the  ConstitiL- 
tion  (which  tff  in  appendit) . 

Constmotion  of  the  Constitution.  The  interpretation  of 
A  Inw  liv  a  tribunal  is  tlie  declaration  by  that  tribunal  of 
t'  /  the  law  as  T?  'lom  it^  terms  merely. 

V  '  wonla  an^  ii'  ut  to  yield  this  mean- 

ing, r»M'ourso  ii*  had  to  "corwtruction"  of  the  law,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law-niakrrs  and  thr  cin-umstanctM  under  which 
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it  was  pefised  being  taken  into  confiideration.  Construction 
begins  where  interpretation  endH.  It  is  evident  that  the 
construction  of  general  provisions  of  the  United  States  Con- 
BtitutioDj  ajtplyin^  them  to  particular  cases,  offers  ground 
for  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  powers  granted  or  actj 
permitted.  The  view  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion muBt  be  adhered  to  in  all  cases  is  called  the  strict  con- 
struction theory.  Tiie  view  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
liberally  construed,  thus  giving  to  the  Federal  Government 
much  power  denied  to  it  under  the  otljer  view,  is  called  t':e 
broed  or  loose  construction  theor)'.  The  tendency  of  this 
conslruction  is  to  centralization  by  strengthening  the  han  Is 
of  tlie  Federal  GuveruinenL  It  is  plain  that  a  political 
party  espousing  the  fonner  view  would  shift  its  position  but 
little  with  time,  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  being  its 
sheet-anchor,  while  the  body  supporting  the  latter  view 
would  appear  in  forms  varying  with  the  particular  cause 
advocated  by  them,  their  contention  being  of  neoeesity  for  a 
particular  reform  asserted  by  them  to  come  within  the 
ficope  of  the  Constitution.  And  so  it  has  been.  The  Dem- 
ocratic-Hepublican  party  has  been  the  strict  construction 
party,  and  it  has  had  the  Federal,  the  Whig,  and  the  Re- 
publican parties  successively  opposed  to  it,  as  advocates  of 
the  c^tablit^hmont  of  a  United  States  bank,  of  excise  laws,  of 
a  nans  in  the  first  case;  of  a  protective  tariff  and  of  inter- 
nal improvements  in  the  second;  and  of  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  jjlavery  outside  of  the  States, 
and  subsequently  of  emancipation  and  of  reconstruction,  in 
the  third.  But  the  Democratic-Republican  party  does  not 
now  favor  strict  construction  in  the  same  way  as  in  1790. 
Changes  made  by  the  opposition  have  proved  beneficial  and 
luive  been  permanent,  and  tlie  strict  construction  view  of 
each  period  has  acknowledge  accomplished  facts  of  the 
past.  Moreover,  even  the  Democratic-Republican  party, 
when  in  power,  favors  broader  construction  than  when  in 
opposition,  and  the  broad-eonstrnctionists  are  apt  to  insist 
on  rather  strict  construction  when  their  opponents  are  in 
power.  The  Civil  War  and  the  reconstruction  period  fol- 
lowing it,  led  to  the  passage  of  many  Acts  by  Congress  based 
on  principles  of  the  loosest  construction,  and  while  many 
of  ^eie^  M  the  Ku*KIux  Acts  (except  the  conspiracy  aeo* 
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tion),  have  been  declared  conetitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  otherSj  as  the  Civil  Kighti^  Bill,  have  been  ileelared 
unconstitutional.  In  several  recent  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decide  cosca  by  a  rather 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  (See  Civil  Bights 
Bill.) 

Consul.     (See  Foreign  Service.) 

Contested  Elections.  The  history  of  Disputed  Presiden- 
tial or  Vice-Presidential  Elections  is  given  under  that  head. 
The  courts  of  every  State  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
votes  cast,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  see  that  this 
vote  is  authenticated  in  accordance  with  the  laws.  Each 
House  of  Congress  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  its  own  members, 
and  any  contest  as  to  a  seat  in  either  House  is  decided  by 
that  House.  The  tx?stimony  is  taken  by  ihe  appropriate 
committee,  and  after  its  report  tJie  House  decides.  Con- 
testant and  contestee  are  each  allowed  a  sum,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,  for  expenses  actually  incurred  in  the  contest 
and  properly  vouched  for,  and  special  appropriations  for 
comywnsalion  to  contci^nts  are  irequently  made. 

Continental  Currency.  The  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of 
Continental  currency  passed  the  Continental  Congress  June 
22,  1775,  the  day  on  which  Congress  received  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  amount  to  be  issued  was 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  for  whose  redemption  the  twelve 
Confederate  Colonies — Georgia  not  being  then  represented 
— were  pledged.  The  plates  nf  the  bills  were  cngravd  by 
Paul  Revere,  of  Boston.  The  size  of  the  bills  averaged  3J 
inches  by  2J  inches,  and  they  were  printed  on  thick  paper. 
New  issues  of  this  currency  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  close  of  1779,  when  the  aggregate  amount  was 
$242,000,000,  and  the  bills  had  so  much  depreciated  in 
value  that  $100  in  specie  would  purchase  $2,600  in  paper 
money.  In  1781  the  same  amount  in  specie  would  buy 
$7,500  in  pager.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  Congress 
to  keep  up  the  credit  of  this  currency,  hut  as  a  pledge  from 
the  States  to  redeem  it  in  specie  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
as  that  was  the  one  essential  to  save  it,  the  monev  was 
bound  to  go  down.  Earlv  in  1777  a  convention  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  New  England  States  agreed  upon  a  scale 
of  prices  for  all  goods.    Tliis  was  strongly  opposed  by  mer- 
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eh&nts,  but  tli»  new  Stat«e  soon  aft^r  einacted  it  iato  &  law, 
ami  a  similar  law  was  adopted  soon  after  by  the  Middle 
States,  includiug  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  scheme 
was  approved  of  by  Congress,  who  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  bills  of  credit  ought  to  pass  current  in  all 
payments,  trades  and  dealings,  and  be  deemed  ei\Mn\  m 
value  to  the  same  nominal  sura  in  Spanish  dollars;  and  it 
further  resolved  that  all  persons  refusing  to  take  them 
"should  he  considered  enemies  of  tJie  United  States,"  on 
whom  "forfeitures  and  other  penalties"  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  local  authorities.  The  depreciation  of  the 
money,  however,  was  not  checked,  but  as  it  was  gradual  it 
opprate<l  as  a  tax,  fliid  undue  sufTeringwaa  thus  prevented. 

Contraband  of  War.  Articles  carried  by  neutrals  in  ves- 
sels or  othenrise,  which  are  for  the  assistance  of  an  enemy 
in  carrying  on  war,  are  said  to  be  contraband  of  war.  The 
term  embraces  arms,  ammunition,  materials  for  manufac- 
turing gunpowder,  armed  vessels,  provisions  intended  for 
the  military  forces,  and  the  like.  According  to  interna- 
tional law,  these  are  liable  to  seizure  and  to  confiscation  by 
order  of  a  prize  court.  No  recompense  is  made  to  the 
neutral  except  in  the  case  of  provisions.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  phrase  "contraband  of  war"  was  applied  to  negro 
slaves  who  came  within  the  Union  lines.  This  use  of  it 
originated  witli  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who,  being 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Eastern  Virginia  in 
1861,  refused  to  return  fugitive  slaves,  declaring  that  tliey 
were  contraband  of  war.  His  position  was  disaffirmed  by 
the  government. 

Contracts,  Impairing:  the  Obligation  of.  Article  1,  Bee- 
tion  10,  clause  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  "no  State  shall  .  .  .  pass  any  .  .  -  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  restriction  applies  only  to  the  States,  and  that 
Congress  is  under  no  restraint  in  this  respect.  The  de- 
cision in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  (which  see)  is  the 
most  important  in  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Conirention  of  1787.  Tlie  government  of  thia  country 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  been  a  failure,  and 
the  remedy  suggested  by  many  was  by  means  of  a  conven- 
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tion  of  tho  Stated.  This  was  proposed  in  1781  in  a  pampli- 
let  by  Pelatiah  Webster,  and  iritnin  tiie  next  few  years  the 
Legislatures  of  New  York  and  of  Massachusetts  adopted 
resolutions  of  similar  tenor.  In  1786  a  reaolution  of  the 
Virginia  I^gii^laturo,  growing  out  of  a  desire  to  regulate 
cominerce  on  Chfe-sapeake  Bay  and  the  connected  waters,  was 
passed,  appointing  commissioners  to  meet  representatives 
of  the  other  States  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  com- 
mercial condition  of  the  United  States.  This  commission, 
to  which  only  fire  States  sent  delegates,  reported  the  fault 
to  be  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  recommended 
a  convention  of  all  the  States  to  amend  them,  without  which 
fltep  they  despaired  of  any  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  trade.  Tiieir  report  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  on 
May  25,  1T87,  the  reprosentatives  of  seven  States  met  and 
elected  as  their  prosiaent  George  Washington,  the  delegate 
of  Virginia.  All  the  States  except  Rhode  Island  were  ulti- 
mately represented  in  the  convention.  The  first  plan  pro- 
posed was  that  of  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Known  as 
the  Virginia  Plan.  It  consisted  of  fifteen  resolutions  and 
provided  for  two  Houses,  one  elected  by  the  people,  the 
other  elected  hy  the  first  House  from  nominations  made  by 
the  State  Legislatures.  Congress  was  to  have  a  veto  power 
on  State  laws  and  power  to  coerce  delinquent  States;  it  was 
also  to  choose  the  executive.  Tlicse  are  the  salient  features 
in  which  the  plan  differed  from  the  Constitution  as  ulti- 
mately adoptea.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  in- 
troduced a  plan,  the  original  of  which  has  been  lost  and  the 
only  record  of  which,  a  copy  furnished  by  Pinckney  over 
thirty  years  later,  is  not  believed  to  be  entirely  accurate.  In 
ita  grnernl  features  it  resembled  the  Virginia  Plan,  but  it 
differed  from  the  latter  in  being  more  nearly  like  the  present 
Constitution.  It  was  known  as  the  South  Carolina  Plan. 
On  June  13th  the  committee  of  the  whole  reported  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Virginia  Plan  in  nineteen  resolutions,  the 
most  striking  ciiange  being  that  the  power  to  coerce  n  State 
was  not  granted  to  Conirress.  June  1 4th  the  convention  ad- 
journed in  order  to  enable  William  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  introfluce  what  is  known  as  the  Jersey  Plan>  the  main 
features  of  which  were  as  follows:  Congress  was  to  con- 
tinue aa  &  single  House,  but  with  additional  powers;  it  waa 
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to  elect  the  executive;  acts  of  GongreBs  and  treaties  were 
to  be  pnrnraoTmt  to  State  laws,  and  the  executive  was  to 
have  power  to  coerce  refractory  individuals  and  States. 
Hamilton  suggested  a  plan  whereby,  among  other  provi- 
sions, the  Senate  and  President  were  to  hold  oHice  for  life, 
but  his  plan  had  no  supporters.  On  July  24th  the  various 
resolutions  and  plans  were  referred  to  a  commiiice  of  detail, 
from  which,  on  August  6th,  a  draft  of  a  constitution  in 
twenty-three  articles  was  reported.  After  debate  of  more 
than  a  month,  during  which  the  clause  permitting  the  slave 
trade  for  twenty  years,  the  fugitive  slave  clause  and  the 
electoral  system  clause  were  inserted,  the  draft  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Qouverneur  Morris, 
Johnson,  Hamilton,  Madison  and  King.  This  committee, 
most  of  whose  work  was  done  by  Morris,  on  September  J3th 
reported  the  Constitution  in  substantially  its  present  form. 
Some  trifling  changes  were  made  by  the  convention,  which 
then  adopted  the  instrument,  and  after  deciding  against  a 
new  convention  to  consider  amendments  suggested  by  the 
Stiites,  the  convention  adjourned  September  17th.  The 
Constitution,  accompanied  by  a  request  that  it  be  submitted 
to  the  States  for  ratification,  was  sent  to  Congress,  by 
whom  copies  were  sent  to  the  State  Legislatures.  The  Con- 
stitution, as  finally  adopted,  was  signed  by  but  thirty-nine 
out  of  the  fifty-five  delegates.  The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention were  secret.  Its  papers  were  placed  in  Washington's 
custody,  subject  in  the  disposal  of  the  new  Congress,  and  in 
179B  they  were  deposited  with  the  State  Department. 
Convention  of  London.  {See  Fiskenj  Treailes.) 
Conventions.  (See.  Noniinaiing  Conventions.) 
Conway  Cabal.  A  plot  hatched  by  General  Conway 
(hence  the  name),  who  was  a  "foreign  officer  of  great  pre- 
tensions," Generals  Gates  and  Mifflin,  and  Samuel  Adams, 
"with  two  or  three  others  of  the  New  England  delegation 
in  Congress,  and  one  of  the  Virginia  deputies,"  to  remove 
"Washington  from  chief  command  of  the  Continental  forces. 
Coodxes,  The,  were  a  faction  of  the  Kew  York  Federal- 
ists that  favored  the  War  of  1818.  The  Federalists  gen- 
erally opposed  it.  The  Goodies  opposed  De  Witt  Ginton, 
who»  though  fl  Deraorrat,  was  on  good  terras  politically  with 
the  Federalists.    Their  name  arose  from  the  assumed  name^ 
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Ahimaleck  Coody,  adopted  by  their  leader,  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck,  in  his  communications  to  the  newspapers. 

CooUe.  As  generally  used  in  this  country,  the  word  coolie 
is  applied  to  Chinese  laborers  of  the  lower  classes  who  come 
to  this  countr}'.  It  has  obtaintnl  this  broad  meaning  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  question:  strictly,  it  in- 
cludes only  Biich  laborers  as  have  been  imported  under  con- 
tract or  by  force  or  fraud. 

Co-operation.  In  18fil  some  of  the  members  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  attempted  to  check  the  impetuosity 
of  those  in  favor  of  immediate  secession,  by  proposing  that 
the  Governor  be  empowered  to  assemble  a  secession  conven- 
tion "as  soon  as  any  one  of  the  other  Southern  States  shall, 
in  his  judguiont,  give  satisfactor}'  assurance  or  evidence  of 
her  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  Union."  This 
course  was  called  co-operation.    It  was  voted  down. 

Copperhead.  A  name  applied  during  the  Civil  War  to 
Northern  s;)'mpathizer8  with  the  South.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  snake  that  "prefers  dark  and  moist  places,"  and  is  said 
"to  stinpr  from  behind."    The  allusion  is  obvious. 

Coote,  Richard.  First  Earl  of  Bellamont.  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor of  New  England,  1G95,  with  a  special  mission  to 
suppress  piracv.  He  it  was  who  outfitted  Captain  Kidd. 
Bom  163r>;  died  at  Xcw  York  City,  March  5.  HOI. 

Corea.  Difficulty  with.  In  1871  Admiral  Rodgers,  with 
several  United  States  vessels,  was  surveying  one  of  the  riv- 
ers of  Corea,  when,  without  warning,  the  vessels  were  fired 
on  from  the  Corean  forts.  Though  little  damage  had  been, 
inflicted,  some  retaliation  was  nece^^sary  to  support  the 
dignity  of  our  flag,  aud  on  June  llth  several  of  the  forti- 
fications were  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Americans 
with  a  loss  of  three  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Corean 
government  refused  to  be  commnnicatcJ  with  as  to  the 
prisoners  we  had  taken,  so  they  were  released  and  the  squad- 
ron sailed  away. 

Com-CrackerB.  A  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky. 

Comer-Stone  Speech.  l?y  this  name  is  known  the  speech 
made  by  Alexander  IT.  Stephens,  at  Savannah,  immediately 
after  his  election  to  the  vice-preaidenry  of  the  Confederate 
States.     He  spoke  of  the  United  States  Government  aa 
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founded  on  the  "fundamentally  wrong  assumption  of  the 
equality  of  races,"  and  continued  as  follows:  "Our  new 
government  is  founded  upon  exactly  opposite  ideas.  Its 
foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great 
truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that 
slaver}*,  subordination  to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural 
and  normal  condition." 

Corporal's  Guard.  The  few  supporters  of  President 
Tyler*s  administration  were  bo  called. 

Corps  de  Belgique.   {See  American  Knights.) 

Corwin,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  July  29,  1794. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  served  in  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature, in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
and  as  Governor  of  his  State.  In  184-1  he  was  a  Presiden- 
tial elector.  Under  President  Fillmore  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  18G1  he  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Mexico.    He  died  December  18,  1865. 

Cotton  Whigs.    {See  Conscience  Whigs.) 

Council  of  Appointment.  The  New  York  State  Constitu- 
tion of  1777  placed  in  a  Council  of  Appointment  the  power 
to  appoint  chancellors,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  all 
State  officers  except  State  treafiurer,  all  mayors,  recorders, 
sheriffs,  clerks,  justices  of  the  peace;  in  fact,  nearly  all 
civil  and  military  officers  except  aldermen,  constables,  As- 
sembhTuen  and  Senators.  The  council  consisted  of  the 
^Governor  and  four  Senators  chosen  by  the  Assembly.  The 
'Governor  at  first  nominated,  and  the  council  confirmed  or 
rejected  the  nominations,  but  in  time  the  other  members 
of  tlie  coimcil  claimed  tlie  right  also  to  nominate,  and  in 
1801  a  convention,  assembled  for  the  purpose,  declared  this 
latter  view  of  the  Constitution  correct,  thus  placing  the 
Governor  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  members.  The 
enormous  influence  wielded  by  this  body  was  vigorously 
■used  as  a  political  weapon.  The  Constitution  adopted  in 
1822  abolished  the  council. 

Council  of  Revision.  A  body  created  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  New  York,  adopted  in  1777  and  abolished  by 
the  Constitution  adopted  in  1822.  It  had  the  power  of 
^liegativing  any  action  of  the  Legislature  unless  passed  by  a 

Fo-thirdfl  vote  of  each  House. 
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Connting  in  the  Alternative.  Tlus  phrase  ia  applied  to 
a  method  of  counting  the  oluctoral  vote  of  a  State  before 
Congress,  sometimes  adopted  in  cases  where  objections  are 
niiived  to  their  reception.  The  first  case  of  ihla  kind  was  in 
1881,  Objection  having  been  made  to  the  reception  of  the 
vote  of  Missouri,  the  Houses  directed  the  President  of  tlio 
Senate  to  declare  that  *'if  tiie  votes  of  Mifisouri  were  to  be 
counted  the  result  would  be  for  A.  B.  —  votes;  if  not 
countetl,  for  A,  B.  —  vnten ;  but  in  either  event  A.  B.  was 
elected."  In  1837  the  votes  of  Michigan,  and  in'  1869  and 
in  1881  the  votes  of  Georgia  were  so  counted. 

Connting  Ont.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  political 
candidate  that  has  received  the  larg(?st  number  of  votes  is, 
by  fraud  in  the  canvass,  deprived  of  tlie  office  to  which  he 
has  been  elected,  tlie  vote  of  his  opponent  being  made  to 
appear  larger  than  his.  He  is  then  said  to  have  been 
counted  out. 

Courtesy  of  the  Senate.  In  considering  the  nomination 
made  by  the  Presidfot  for  a  federal  office  in  any  State,  the 
Senate  is  almost  invariably  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the 
iSenators  from  that  State.  If  only  one  of  these  Senators  is 
of  the  part)'  in  the  majority,  his  sole  deeire  is  followed.  This 
practice  is  called  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate.  It  is  plainly 
a  violation  by  the  Senate  of  tlie  trust  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution  regarding  the  confirmation  of  nominees. 
This  practical  control  of  federal  nominations  in  the  State 
gives  the  Senators  great  local  influence.  Since  the  consent 
of  the  Senators  of  a  State  is  practically  necessary  to  an 
appointment,  it  has  become  customary  for  the  President  to 
consult  Senators  before  making  appointments.  The  failure 
of  President  Gariield  to  consult  tlie  wishes  of  Senators 
Conkling  and  Piatt,  of  New  York,  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  in  1881,  led  to  their 
resignation.  They  at  once  sought  re-election,  but  after  a 
pro&acted  fi^ht  in  the  Legislature  they  were  not  returned. 
(See  Senate?^  The  term,  "Courtesy  of  the  Senate,"  is  also 
applied  in  a  general  way  to  a  number  of  customs  governing 
that  body  which  have  all  the  force  of  regularly  adopted 
rules. 

Courts.    {See  Judicwy.) 
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Cowboy  Preaident.  Applied  in  a  friendly,  affectionate 
mannrr  to  Theodore  Roospvelt 

Cradle  of  Liberty.  A  name  by  which  Faneui!  Hall  in 
Boston  is  known.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  the  favorite 
meeting  place  of  the  Americana.  The  name  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

Credit  Hobilier.  This  was  the  name  of  a  corporation 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
Tond.  One  of  the  most  extensive  scandals  in  the  history  of 
this  country  centered  around  tliis  corporation  and  took  its 
name  from  it  The  Credit  Mobilicr  of  America  wa.s  a  cor- 
poration chartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  originally 
under  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fiscal  Agency.  The 
control  of  this  corporation  passed  to  parties  interested  in 
the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific,  among  whom  were  Oakes 
Amcfl  and  Oliver  Ames,  of  Massachusetts.  In  August, 
1867,  t^e  Credit  Mobilicr,  throu.ch  Oakes  Ames,  contracted 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  build  for  it  637  miles  of 
road  at  prices  aggregating  $47,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
Credit  Mobilicr  Jhnros,  estimated  on  the  advantages  to  bo 
derived  from  this  contract,  was  *^00  per  cent,  in  December, 
1867,  and  300  or  400  per  cent,  in  February,  1868.  Oakea 
Ames  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress,  and  fearing 
legislation  adverse  to  the  Union  Pacific,  he  undertook  to 
place  the  stock  "where  it  will  do  most  good  to  us,"  as  he 
put  it.  Accordingly,  in  December,  1807,  he  entered  into 
contracts  with  various  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  sell  to  them  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilicr  at  par, 
merely  stating  that  it  wm  a  good  investment,  and  in  some 
eaees,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question,  a^iserting  that  no  em- 
barrassment to  them  could  flow  from  it,  as  the  Union  Pa- 
cific had  received  all  the  aid  that  it  wanted  from  tlie  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  the  members  that  thus  bought  stock 
paid  for  it;  for  others  Ames  advanced  the  money,  agreeing 
to  apply  the  dividends  of  the  stock  to  the  pavment  of  the 
indebtedness.  Ti^*o  dividends  received  in  1868  sufficed  to 
pay  for  the  entire  stock  of  the  latter  class  of  members  and 
leit  a  small  balance  due  to  them.  Among  these  members 
was  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1880  his  conn^Ttion  with  this  matter  was 
brought  up  against  hini.    The  amount  of  money  that  he  had 
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thus  received  was  $329,  and  the  cry  of  "320"  was  a  common 
one  on  the  part  of  the  Dernocratfi  in  that  campaign.  Charges 
based  on  the  Credit  Mobilier  affair  had  been  circnlated  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1872,  and  on  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress a  committee  of  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  House 
on  the  motion  of  the  Speaker,  James  G.  Blaine.  Tlie  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  a  Democrat  temporarily  acting  as 
Speaker,  and  consiBted  of  two  Democrats,  two  Republicans 
and  one  Liberal  Bepublican.  Tlie  committee  recommended 
the  expulsion  of  (Jakes  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  and  of 
James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  the  former  for  having  at- 
tempted to  bribe  members  by  sales  of  stock  below  its  value, 
the  latter  for  liaving  received  stock  from  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier much  below  its  value,  knowing  that  it  was  intended 
to  influence  his  action  as  a  congressman  and  as  government 
director  in  the  Union  Pacific,  Moreover,  as  a  director  he 
must  have  known  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  to  receive 
payments  in  securities  of  the  Union  Pacific,  a  fact  of  which 
the  other  members,  so  the  committee  found,  were  in  igno- 
rance. The  IIotLse  did  not  expel  Ames  and  Brooks,  but 
subjected  them  to  the  "absolute  condemnation  of  th& 
House."  Though  these  were  tlie  only  memberB  punished, 
the  innocence  of  Bome  of  the  others  was  at  least  open  to 
doubt. 

Creek  Wars.  (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Creole  Case,  The.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1807,  had  allowed  coastwise  trade  in  slaves.  In  October, 
1841,  the  brig  Creole  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  for  New 
Orleans  with  a  cargo  of  130  slaves.  On  the  passage  seven- 
teen of  the  slaves  mutinied,  killed  one  of  the  owners,  took 
posst^ssiou  of  tlie  vessel  aud  put  into  Nassau,  where  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  set  free  all  the  slaves  that  had  not  partici- 
pated in  the  murder.  The  United  States  demanded  their 
return,  claiming  that  having  remained  under  the  United 
States  flag  they  had  in  effect  remained  on  United  States 
soil,  and  were  therefore  still  slaves.  Our  claim  was  not  ad- 
mitted, and  WAS  finally  disposed  of  during  the  negotiations 
for  the  extradition  treaty  of  August  9,  18-12.  (See  Gid* 
dinpa'  Rf.soluiiou.) 

Crime  Against  Kansas  is  the  name  by  which  the  speech 
of  Charles  Sumner,  delivered  in  the  Senate  May  19  and  20, 
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1856,  ifi  known.  It  was  directed  against  the  acts  of  the 
slavery  faction  in  the  United  States  in  its  endeavors  to  se- 
cure the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  slave  State.  {See  Bor^ 
der  War;  Brown,  John;  Lecotnpion  Constitution.)  Sena- 
tor Butler  had  attacked  Sumner  in  debate  and  in  this 
speech  Suraner  retorted.  For  this  he  was  brutally  assaulted 
by  Butler^s  nephew.    (Sfe  Brooks,  Preston  S.) 

Crittenden  Compromise.  In  1860,  when  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  was  threatening,  John  J.  Crittenden,  of 
Kcntuck}',  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  as  follows:  In  all  territory  north  of  thirty-six 
degrees  thirty  minutes  slavery  was  to  be  prohibited ;  in  all 
territory  south  of  that  line  it  was  to  be  protected.  New 
States  in  either  section  were  to  determine  for  themselves. 
The  resolution  further  declared  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  long  as  it 
existed  in  either  Virginia  or  Maryland,  nor  without  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants  and  compensation  to  non-assent- 
ing owners.  Further  provisions  concerned  slaves  held  by 
federal  officers  in  the  District,  and  damages  for  slaves  freed 
by  violence,  while  still  others  prohibited  Congress  from 
abolishing  the  inter-State  slave  trade  and  forbade  future 
amendments  to  the  Constitntion  changing  any  of  these  pro- 
visions, or  Article  1,  section  2,  clause  3,  and  Article  4,  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  3.  of  the  Constitution,  or  abolishing  slavery 
in  any  State.  Then  followed  resolutions  which  declared  the 
fugitive  slave  laws  to  be  constitutional,  rec»oraraending  some 
alight  changes  in  tliem,  and  requesting  the  State  Legislature 
to  repeal  or  modify  the  "personal  liberty  laws,"  and  con- 
cluded by  a  denunciation  of  the  African  slave  trade.  It 
was  not  adopted. 

Cuba,  The  importance  to  the  United  States  of  this  isl- 
and, called  by  the  Spaniards  "the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles," 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  purchase  it  from  the  Spanish  government  In  the 
nineteenth  century  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  Spanish 
administration  of  the  island  aroused  a  widespread  indigna- 
tion among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Spanish 
atrocities  were  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  and  there  waa 
no  concealment  of  the  popular  sympattiy  vrith  the  Cuban 
revolutiooieta.    There  waa  ojx  uprising  in  1863  which  was 
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BOt  lohdneid  for  ten  rram.  Aoother  rerolt  occnrred  in 
1895.  Spain  was  in  fnendJj  relations  with  this  cormtry  at 
that  tune,  despite  the  intense  popular  feeling  in  both  cotm- 
tricf.  But  on  Febmary  15,  1898,  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  was 
blown  Qp,  presumably  by  Spanish  offidals,  in  the  harbor 
of  TTavflna,  That  brought  about  the  Spanish-American 
War,  whirh  result^]  (Dccfrmber  10,  18J>8)  in  the  liberation 
of  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  oppression  which  had  lasted 
nearly  four  humored  years.  The  United  States  took  tem- 
porary poitsawion  of  the  island,  and,  through  the  War 
Department,  adrainistercd  its  affairs  while  effecting  the 
most  neeemary  and  urgent  jraprovements.  After  the  people 
of  the  island  adopted  a  constitution  and  elected  a  gorern- 
mont,  thf!  United  States  on  May  20,  1902,  formally  with- 
drew.   (8t'p,  Spfijii^h-AmericGn  War,) 

Cumberland  Road  is  a  public  road  originally  projected 
from  riinilHrrlnnd.  in  Miirvland,  to  the  Ohio  Rtver,  but 
ultimot'-'Iy  cnrric-d  a^  far  as  Illinois.  The  first  act  in  regard 
to  it  WHH  pfti»«wl  by  ronj;rGfi.a.  March  29,  1S06.  It  appro- 
priatcfl  )!!30,00{)  for  the  expenses  of  three  commissioners,  to 
DC  appointed  by  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
out  the  road.  There  was  much  opposition  to  every  succea- 
aivo  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  road  on  the  ground 
of  Uic  aiiroTiKtitutionality  of  any  act  of  Congrefls  proTiding 
for  internal  iraprovementfl.  On  this  ground  President 
Monroe  Tetoed  the  hill  cm  May  4,  1822,  providing  for  its 
rq^air.  Sixty  bills  in  all  were  passed  appropriating  money 
for  the  eginhliHhment,  extension  and  repair  of  this  road, 
the  last  being  that  of  May  25,  1838.  The  rise  of  railroads 
put  a  stop  to  \U  further  extension.  The  total  amount  ap- 
propriated was  $0,821,246. 

durrency.  Strictly  speaking,  any  medium  of  exchange 
that  is  current,  or  everywhere  received,  is  currency,  whether 
it  be  coin  or  pnp<T  money.  The  term  hag,  however,  come  to 
bo  applied  cxelustively  to  paper  money.  The  paper  money 
of  this  country'  is  of  four  kinds:  first,  legal  tender  notes; 
second,  national  bank  notes ;  tliird,  gold  certificates ;  fourth, 
silver  ciTtificj»te«,  T)ie  legal  tender  notes  nf  the  United 
States  arc  bills  issupd  merely  on  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment. {Srti  Fwt  Monty,)  The  acts  of  1875  and  1882, 
howovOT,  direct  the  IVeasuror  of  the  United  States  to  hold 
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$100,000,000  afi  a  roserve  for  their  redemption.  There  were 
outftanding  oa  September  1,  1865  (wbea  the  national  debt 
was  at  its  maxinumi),  $432,553»000  of  legal  tender  notes. 
Tliis  wofi  reduced  to  $34tI,6S],01G  by  January  1,  1879,  at 
which  amount  it  has  since  remained.  These  notes  are  ia- 
eued  in  denominations  of  one,  two,  five,  ton,  twenty,  fifty, 
one  hundred,  five  hundred,  one  thousand,  five  thousand  and 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Previous  to  1879  (when  specie  pay- 
ments were  resumed)  bills  for  fractions  of  a  dollar,  frac- 
tional currency  as  it  was  called,  were  issued.  The  legal 
tender  notes  were  issued  by  the  government  during  the  war 
OS  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  and  the  issue  was  generally 
regarded  merely  as  a  war  measure,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  their  issue  constitutional  and  legal,  though  is- 
sued in  time  of  peace.  The  national  bank  notes  are  issued 
by  the  national  banks  and  guaranteed  by  the  government, 
the  banks  depositing  United  States  bonds  as  security.  (See 
National  Banking  System,)  Gold  and  silver  ceilificates 
are  issued  by  the  government  against  deposits  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  arc  exchangeable  for  the  coin  on  demand. 
The  treasury  holds  the  coin  so  deposited  as  a  trust  fund. 
The  certificates  represent  tlie  coin  and  are  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  it  merely  because  of  greater  convenience  in  handling. 

Curtis.  Qeorgc  William,  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  FcbrmiT}'  34,  18^4;  died  on  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  .A.ugust  31,  1892.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  aa 
such  won  a  wide  reputation.  He  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  tlie  New  York  Tribune  and  with  Putnam's  Monthly. 
After  1867  he  was  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and  con- 
nected with  Harper's  Monthly,  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  draw  up  rules 
for  the  Civil  Service,  in  the  reform  of  which  he  took  a 
deep  interest.  In  1868  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  his  adopted  State,  New  York. 
In  1864  he  was  made  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  that  State.  He  was  a  Republican,  but  in  1884  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  that  party.  (See  Inde- 
pendents.) 

Custer  Kassacre.    {Se>6  Indian  Wars,) 

Cuitoms  Duties  are  indirect  taxes  levied  on  goods  im- 
ported into,  or  exported  from,  a  country.     Duties  on  ex* 
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ports  are  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Article  1,  section  9,  clause  5.  Customs  duties  are  of 
five  kinds,  namely,  discriminating,  minimiim,  compound, 
ad  valorem,  and  specific.  Discriminating  duties  are  addi* 
tions  to  the  usual  rate,  levied  on  goods  imported  from  cer- 
tain countries  or  poi-tions  of  the  world,  or  imported  in 
vessels  of  certain  nations.  In  tlie  case  of  so-called  mini- 
mum duties,  goods  that  have  cost  less  than  a  certain  sum 
are  taxed  as  if  they  had  cost  that  sum.  Such  duties  were 
first  levied  in  1816,  and  the  principle  is  still  retained, 
though  no  wide  application  is  made  of  it  in  the  present 
tariff.  Compound  duties  are  a  mixture  of  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties  and  are  applied  to  manufactured  articles, 
the  raw  materials  of  which  are  dutiable.  The  specific  part 
of  the  duty  is  intended  to  wjuaJ  the  rate  that  would  have 
been  imposed  on  the  raw  materials  if  they  had  been  im- 
ported before  manufacture,  and  thus  to  put  the  domestic 
manufacturer  on  as  equal  a  footing  with  the  foreign  maker 
as  if  the  raw  material  had  been  imported  free  of  duty,  while, 
at  the  some  time,  the  domestic  producer  of  the  raw  material 
has  his  industry  protected.  The  ad  valorem  part  of  the 
duty  is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  manufac- 
turer. Such  duties  have  been  common  since  18G0,  and  ap- 
pear prominently  in  the  law  of  1883.  Ad  valorem  duties 
are  a  tax  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise. Specific  duties  are  a  tax  of  a  certain  specified 
sum  for  each  pound,  or  yard,  or  other  unit  of  measure  of 
the  merchandise,  usually  irrespective  of  its  quality  or  value, 
though  sometimes  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  vary  with 
variations  between  specified  limits  of  the  quality  or  value 
of  the  goods.  Both  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  have  been 
imposed  by  all  the  general  tariff  acts  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception,  it  is  believed,  of  the  law  of  1846,  which 
levied  ad  valorem  ratt«  only.  Whether  specific  or  ad  va- 
lorem duties  are  the  best,  all  things  considered,  is  a  dis- 
puted point.  The  latter  arc  evidently  the  fairer,  but  they 
give  a  much  wider  field  for  defrauding  the  government  by 
undervaluation.  Tliey  also  occasion  much  more  trouble  to 
the  merchant,  and  by  levj'ing  duty  on  the  market  value  of 
goods  prevent  him  from  fully  enjoying  the  possible  benefits 
gf  his  shrewdness  in  buying  under  the  market  price.    They 
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also  necessitate  a  higher  and  better-paid  class  of  govern- 
ment ofTicials,  and  there  is  danger  that  a  competitive  leni- 
ency will  be  exercised  in  the  various  ports  to  attract  trade. 
The  objection  to  specific  duties  is  chiefly  that  as  they  im- 
pose a  relatively  higher  duty  on  poorer  qualities  of  mer- 
chaudise  they  encourage  the  home  production  of  inferior 
goods.  Their  advantages  ai*e  ease  in  levying  duties,  less 
chance  of  fraud,  that  they  do  not  necessitate  such  high- 
salaried  oflRcials,  and  that  the  revenue  can,  therefore,  be 
collected  at  a  less  cost.  Foreign  nations  have  been  tending 
in  the  direction  of  specific  duties  and  such  is  the  present 
tendency  of  opinion  in  the  United  States.  The  first  ninety 
years  of  our  government  show  that  over  fifty-seven  per  cent. 
of  all  its  revenues  have  been  derived  from  cufiloms  duties. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  this  period  the  proportion  was  much 
larger  than  this.  (See  Tariffs  of  the  United  States;  Ex- 
ports and  Imports.) 

Dakota's  Massacre.     (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Dakota  waa  formerly  a  territory,  but  on  November  3, 
1889  it  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
under  these  namee  admitted  to  the  Union  as  States.  It 
was  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  (see  Annexation)  as  a 
territory  it  was  organized  by  Act  of  March  2,  18G1,  and  at 
that  time  was  made  to  include  the  larger  part  of  what  are 
now  Wyoming  and  Montana.  Bifimarck  is  tlie  capital  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Pierre  of  South  Dakota. 

DallaSj  George  Mifflin,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, July  10,  17J>2,  and  died  December  31,  1S64.  He 
■was  a  lawver  and  had  graduated  at  Princeton.  He  was  a 
United  States  Senator  from  1831  to  1833 ;  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia, 1837  to  1839;  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
1814  to  1848,  and  Minister  to  Great  Britain  from  Febru- 
ary 4  to  May  16,  18G1.    He  was  a  Democrat. 

Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.  Said  to  be  the  translation  of 
the  Indian  word  Kentucky,  and  a  name  oftentimes  given  to 
that  State. 

Dark  Hone  is  a  political  phrase.  When  nominating  con- 
ventionfl  name  an  individual  that  was  not  prominently 
considered  as  a  candidate  before  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
Tentioo,  or  during  ita  earlier  ballots,  he  is  called  a  dark 
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horse.    An  instance  ie  the  case  of  James  A.  Qaxfield  in  the 

Republican  National  Convention  of  1880, 

Dartmoor  Massacre.  Duruig  the  war  of  1812  many  of 
the  American  prisoners  captured  by  tiie  British  were  con- 
fined in  a  prison  at  Dartmoor,  Devonshire.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  tliere  were  several  tliousands  of  these,  besides 
twenty-five  hundred  impressed  sailors  who  claimed  to  be 
American  Rcamen  and  refused  to  fight  in  the  British  navy 
against  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  seamen  had  been 
imprisoned  for  years  before  the  war  broke  out.  The  prison- 
ers, not  being  released  immediately  on  tJieir  hearing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  grew  impatient.  Rigorous  discipline  and 
lack  of  satirifactf)ry  food  further  excited  them,  and  there 
were  signs  of  im^ubordination.  On  April  6,  1815,  the  guard 
fired  on  them,  kiliine:  several  and  wounding  more.  This 
occurrence  was  probably  the  result  of  a  mistake,  but  when 
the  news  of  it  reached  this  countrj'  it  was  called  the  ''Dart- 
moor Massacre,"  and  excited  bitter  feelings  against 
England. 

Dartmouth  CoUeife  Case.  A  controversy  arose  in  1815-16 
between  the  Legislature  of  New  Uampshire  and  the  corpo- 
ration of  Dartmouth  College,  caused  chiefly  by  the  removal 
of  the  president  of  that  institution  by  the  trustees  in  con- 
sequence of  a  local  religious  dispute.  The  Legislature  in 
1816  passed  acta  changing  the  name  of  Dartmouth  College 
to  Dartmouth  University',  and  creating  a  new  corporation, 
to  which  its  property  was  transferred.  Tlie  old  trustees 
began  suit  for  tlie  recovery  of  the  property,  and  in  the  high- 
est court  of  the  State  were  defeated.  The  case  (The  Trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward )  was  then  taken 
on  writ  of  error  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Dan- 
iel Webster  made  a  prcat  argument,  claiming  that  the  acta 
of  the  Lppiplature  violated  Article  1,  section  10,  clause  1  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.,  which  provi<!e3  that 
"No  State  shall  .  .  .  pass  any  .  .  .  Uw  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,"  and  that  these  acts  were  therefore 
unconstitutional  and  void.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  rendered  in  1810,  upheld  this  view.  It  settled  the 
law  that  a  charter  granted  to  a  private  corporation  waa  a 
contract  which  could  not  be  altered  in  a  material  point 
without  the  consent  of  those  who  held  it^  unless  the  power 
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of  rerieion  is  reserved  to  the  Legislature  by  a  clause  in  the 
chartf^r  or  a  general  law  of  the  Stat>?.  This  decision  ia  one 
of  the  most  imjwrtant  ever  rcnderetl  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  A  society  or- 
ganized at  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  11,  1890,  composed  of 
female  descendants  of  any  person  who  gave  material  aid 
to  the  Colonists  during  the  Hcvolution. 

Daughters  of  Liberty.  Ad  association  of  about  an  hun- 
dred young  women,  formed  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
animating  the  young  men  of  Maesachuactts  colony  to  rise 
in  rebelhon  against  the  English  king.  It  was  really  an 
adjunct  to  the  aRSOciation  known  as  the  "Sons  of  Liberty'* 
{which  ste). 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  A  society  organized  at 
New  York  City,  August  20,  1800,  and  restricted  to  the 
lineal  female  descendants  of  any  soldier  or  sailor  serving 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  or  of  any  official  who,  by 
aiding  the  Colonists,  became  liable  to  conviction  of  treason 
against  Groat  Britain. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  was  bom  in  Christian  County,  Ken- 
tucky, June  3,  1808.  He  gi-adnaked  at  West  Point.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  as  such  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  member  from  Mississippi  from  18-15 
to  184C.  From  1817  to  1851,  and  from  1857  to  1861  he 
was  in  the  Senate.  Under  Pierce  he  was  Secretary  of  War. 
He  was  one  of  the  group  of  Southern  Senators  that  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  secession.  lie  was 
chosen  Presiflcntof  the  Confederacy  by  the  provisional  Con- 
gress and  inaugurated.  He  was  again  chosen  by  a  popular 
vote  and  inaugurated  a  second  time,  February  22,  1863. 
After  tlie  war  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  and  then 
released  on  bail.  He  was  never  restored  to  citizenship. 
While  President  of  the  Confederacy  he  was  constantly  inter- 
fering with  his  generals,  his  own  estimate  of  his  military 
attainments  being  very  high,  and  many  of  the  Southern  dis- 
asters are  laid  at  his  door.    He  died  Decfmber  6,  1889. 

Davis,  John.  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  1795;  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Masearhuaetta,  1801. 
The  youngest  member  in  the  convention  of  1789  which 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  out-lived  all  the 
other  members.    Bora  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
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ary  25,  1761;  died  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  14, 
1847. 

Da  vis-Wade  Manifesto.  In  May,  1864,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  Congresa  by  Henry  Winter  Davis,  providing  for  a 
echeme  of  reconstruction  for  States  in  rebellion  (see  Recot^ 
strvction).  This  bill  waa  carripd  in  both  Houses,  and  one 
hour  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  it  was  placed 
before  the  President,  who  refused  to  sign  it,  thus  prevent* 
ing  its  l)ecoming  a  law.  On  July  8th  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation,  having  attached  to  it  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
in  which  he  recited  these  facts,  and  while  declaring  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  commit  himself  to  any  one  plan  of  re- 
confitruction,  nor  to  set  aside  the  new  governments  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana,  nor  "to  declare  a  constitutional  com- 
petency in  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  States*'  (though 
hoping  for  its  abolition  by  a  constitutional  amendment), 
he  yet  was  satisfied  with  tlie  scheme  of  the  bill  "as  one  very 
proper  plan  for  tlie  loyal  people  of  any  State  choosing  to 
adopt  it,"  and  to  such  he  promised  all  aid  in  carrying  it  out 
Thereupon  Davis  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade  (who  had  aided 
in  preparing  the  bill)  issued  a  manifesto  impugning  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  motives,  which  they  declared  to  be  a  desire 
to  aid  his  own  re-election  by  means  of  the  votes  of  Louis- 
iana and  Arkansas,  asserting  that  the  substance  of  the  bill 
Imd  been  before  tlie  country  a  year  and  that  he  wa;?  there- 
fore familiar  with  it,  but  that  he  himself  had  schemed  to 
delay  it,  that  "lie  discards  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  strides  headlong  toward  the  anarchy''  he  had 
inaugurated.  The  influence  of  the  manifesto  in  the  elec- 
tion was  small.  The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Deadhead  in  the  Enterprise.  (See  I  do  not  Feel  thai  I 
Shall  Prove  a  Deadhead  in  the  Enterprise  if  I  once  Embark 
in  It.) 

Deadlock  is  the  state  of  affaira  in  which  the  business  of  a 
legislative  assembly  is  blocked  through  the  obstructions  of 
a  minority,  or  where  in  an  election  for  officers  by  a  legis- 
lative assembly  neither  party  has  sufficient  votes  to  elect 
its  candidate  and  neither  will  yield  nor  compromise;  aa 
where  more  than  a  majority  vote  is  required  to  elect,  or 
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there  ib  a  tie  or  a  majority  of  the  members  (present  or  not 
present)  is  requisite  and  all  cannot  be  induced  to  attend. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  stoppage  of  legislative  business 
by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  either  of  the  Houses  to  yield  on 
a  question  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
them. 

Deane,  Silas.  A  delegate  from  Connecticut  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1774-76;  fient  to  France  as  a  secret 
financial  and  political  agent,  1776,  but  was  recalled,  1777. 
Bom  at  Groton,  Connecticut,  December  24,  1737;  died  at 
Deal,  England,  August  23,  1789. 

Dearborn,  Henry  A.  S.  Son  of  Henry.  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Boston,  1812-'^9;  member  of  Uie  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  1839;  State  Senator,  1830;  member  of  Con- 
gress, 1831-33;  adjutant-general  of  Massachusetts,  1833- 
43,  from  which  position  he  was  removed  for  having  fur- 
nished arms  to  Rhode  Island  during  Door's  Rebellion 
(vhick  see).  Bom  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  March  3, 
1783;  died  at  Roxbury.  Massachusetts,  July  29,  1851. 

Debt  of  the  United  States.  The  debt  of  the  United 
States,  as  reported  to  the  first  Congress  at  its  second  ses- 
sion, 1790-1701,  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  consisted  of  the  foreign  debt,  domestic  debt  and 
State  debts.  The  Secretary  recommended  that  these  latter 
be  assumed  by  the  general  government,  and  after  consid- 
erable discussion  this  was  agreed  to.    The  debt  then  stood: 

Domestic  debt $42,414,085 

Foreign  debt 11,710,378 

State  debts  (as  finally  assumed) 18,271,786 

Total $72,396,249 


The  foreign  debt  consisted  of  money  due  in  France,  Hol- 
land and  Spain,  for  loans  made  to  us  during  the  Revolution. 

In  1836  the  treasury  had  on  hand  a  surplus  of  over 
$40,000,000,  all  but  $5,000,000  of  which  was  ordered  by 
Congress  to  be  distributed  among  the  States,  on  certain 
conditions  and  in  four  installments.  Three  of  these  were 
paid,  but  the  turn  taken  by  financial  affairs  rendered  the 
payment  of  the  fourth  inexpedient.    The  increase  between 
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1847  and  1849  was  due  to  the  Mexican  War.  Between  1853 
and  1857  over  $53,000,000  of  the  debt  was  purchased  in 
the  market  by  the  government,  about  $8,000»000  being  paid 
as  premium.  After  the  panic  of  1857  tlie  debt  began  to 
increase;  theBudde^n  enormouB  increase  in  180^  wa£  caused 
by  the  Civil  War.  During  that  ^struggle  in  186G  the  debt 
reached  the  highept  point  in  the  history  of  tiie  country,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  paid  off  bo  rapidly  that  the  problem 
now  before  the  countn^  is  not  how  to  raise  money,  but  to 
keep  down  the  revenues.  (See  Surplus.)  The  total 
amount  of  loans  issued  bv  the  government  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  was  $505,353,591.95;  between  that 
time  and  July  1, 1880,  there  was  issued  $10,144,589,408.69; 
and  since  tlien  3J  per  cent,  bond*  to  tlie  amount  of  $460,- 
461,050,  matured  5  and  6  per  cent,  bonds  extended  being 
at  that  rate,  and  3  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $304,- 
204,350,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  above-mentioned 
3J  per  cent,  bonds.  (See  Refunding  of  United  Stales  Debt.) 

The  present  debt  of  the  United  States  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  (1)  the  interest-bearing  debt,  consisting 
of  bonds  of  various  denominations;  (2)  the  debt  on  which 
interest  has  ceased  since  maturity,  which  is  a  total  of  over- 
duo  bonda  outstanding  that  have  never  been  presented  for 
pament;  (3)  debt  bearing  no  interest,  which  includes  old 
demand  notes,  ihe  legal-tender  notes^  certificates  of  deposit, 
and  gold  and  silver  certificates. 

Debt,  Imprisonment  for.  New  York  was  the  first  State 
in  the  United  States  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt.  This 
was  done  in  1831,  and  the  example  was  shortly  followed  by 
the  other  States :  and  though  tliere  is  great  difference  in  the 
insolvent  laws  of  the  several  States,  they  all  permit  debtors 
their  freedom — except  in  ca^s  wherein  dishonesty  or  pecu- 
lation renders  the  debtor  also  amenable  to  the  Penal  Code. 

Decatur,  Stephon,  was  bom  at  Sinnepuxent,  Maryland, 
January  6,  1779,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1798.  During 
the  war  with  Tripoli  he  led  a  small  party  which  burned  the 
Philadelphia,  an  American  resflcl,  which  had  been  captured 
by,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  For  his  bravery 
on  this  occflfiion  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  1815  he  led  a  squadron  against  the  Algeraines,  captured 
eeveral  of  their  vessels^  and  compelled  the  Bey  to  seek  peace. 
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He  was  killed  by  Commodore  Jszam  Barron,  in  a  duel,  on 
March  22,  1820. 

Dcccntralixation.  Broad  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion tends  to  the  centralizution  of  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
emnient.  Strict  construction  leade  to  decentralization,  giv- 
ing inore  power  to  the  States.  {See  Construction  of  the 
ConsHtntion.) 

Deolaration  of  Independence.  The  struggle  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  against  Great  Britain  was  begun  without  any 
general  idea  of  pushing  the  matter  to  a  separation  from 
the  mother  country.  Though  the  idea  of  forming  an  inde- 
pendent government  was  favored  in  New  England »  it  was 
HO  distasteful  to  the  otlier  colonies  that  Cougress  formally 
disavowed  it  July  6,  1775.  However,  the  idea  gained 
ground  largely  during  the  following  year,  and  no  one  thing 
aided  more  in  its  spread  than  the  publication  of  Thomas 
Paine's  pamphlet,  "Common  Sense."  This  struck  the  key- 
note  of  the  situation  by  advocating,  with  forcible  logic,  an 
assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  formation  of  a  republican  government.  The  Penn/^yl- 
vania  Legislature  so  well  appreciated  the  value  of  Paine's 
pamphlet  that  it  gave  him  a  grant  of  $2,500  in  considera^ 
tion  of  it.  In  May,  1776,  the  Virginia  Convention  in- 
structed its  delegates  to  propose  a  resolution  for  independ- 
ence. This  was  done  June  7  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  In 
the  year  1826,  after  all  save  one  of  the  band  of  patriots 
whose  signatures  are  borne  on  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence had  descended  to  the  tomb,  and  the  venerable  Carroll 
alone  remained  among  the  living,  tlie  government  of  the 
City  of  New  York  deputed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  il- 
lustrious survivor.  They  obtained  from  him,  for  deposit  in 
the  public  hall  of  the  city,  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  1776 
graced  and  authenticated  anew  with  his  sign-manual. 

On  June  10,  1776,  the  Colonial  Coagre*;«  aKsembled  at 
Philadelphia,  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  declaration  "that  the  United  Colonics  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States.*'  Such 
action  was  taken  and  the  committee  consisted  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sher- 
man and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  A  draft  was  reported  by 
this  committee  on  June  28th.    On  July  2d  a  resolution  was 
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adopted  declaring  tlie  colonies  free  and  independent  States. 
Finally,  on  July  4th,  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
agreed  to,  engrossed  on  paper  and  signed  by  John  Hancock, 
President.  It  was  afterward  engrossed  on  parchment  and 
signed  witli  the  names  given  below.  The  document  is  al- 
most entirely  from  the  pen  of  Tliomas  Jefferson,  few 
changes  having  been  made  in  his  original  draft.  One  of  the 
most  striking  passages  of  the  original  draft,  omitted  in  the 
declaration  as  finally  adopted,  is  the  following:  "He  has 
waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its 
most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a 
distant  people,  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and 
carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to 
incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  Thia 
piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the 
warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Deter- 
mined to  kcf^  open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing 
every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this 
execrable  commerce;  and  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors 
might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting 
those  very  people  to  rise  in  arras  among  us,  and  to  purchase 
that  libert}',  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering 
the  people  upon  whom  he  also  obtruded  them,  thus  paying 
off  former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one 
people  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against 
tlie  lives  of  another."  The  declaration  as  adopted  is  given 
in  the  appendix. 

Decoration  Day.  The  observance  of  "Decoration  Day" 
has  grown  spontaneously  from  the  tender  remembrance  by 
tlie  mothers,  sisters,  younger  brothers,  and  all  who  survived 
the  war  for  the  Union,  of  the  heroes  who  perished  that  we 
might  live  to  enjoy  a  united,  free,  and  just  government. 
The  practice  of  setting  aside  a  day  to  visit  the  graves  of 
their  fallen  soldiers,  recall  the  memory  of  their  noble  deeds, 
and  strew  their  tornbs  with  flowers,  took  its  rise  early  in 
the  late  war :  first  in  particular  places,  here  a  city,  there  a 
village,  or  it  might  be  a  county.  In  some  places  it  was  on 
one  day,  in  otliers  on  another.  After  a  time  the  practice 
became  more  general.  In  some  cases  governors  recom- 
mended the  observance  of  a  particular  day ;  but  there  waa 
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no  wide  extended  agreement.  In  time,  partly  through  the 
influeDce  of  leading  members  of  the  Christian  commission, 
which  had  done  so  much  for  soldiers  during  the  war,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  and  press,  and,  finally 
through  the  systematic  efforts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  and  various  veteran  soldier  associations,  many 
State  legislatures  were  induced  to  make  a  given  day  a  legal 
holiday  for  this  purpose,  and  Uie  President  and  Governors 
were  led  to  imite  in  recommending  the  observance  of  the 
same  day,  now  known  aa  "Decoration  Day*'  in  nearly  evnry 
State  of  the  Union.  Precisely  when,  or  in  what  community, 
the  first  instance  of  calling  upon  the  citizens  in  general  to 
come  together  for  tliia  purpose  took  place,  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  at  this  late  day  to  determine.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  were  instances  of  this  kind  as  early  as  the  spring  of 
18r.3,  some  eav  as  early  as  the  summer  of  18G3. 

De  Fuca  Explorations.  The  boundary  line  on  the  far 
northwest  had  for  many  years  been  a  serious  question  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  That  part  of 
the  Pacific  coast  had  been  visited,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  by 
the  Greek  pilot  De  Fuca  in  1592,  by  Admiral  Fonte  in 
1640,  and  by  subsequent  explorers,  who  had  mapped  a  great 
portion  of  it  as  far  as  the  fifty-fifth  degree  nortli  latitude. 
The  Nootka  treaty  of  1790,  between  Spain  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, only  gave  the  latter  some  fishing  and  trading  rights  in 
the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound.  The  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  Columbia  River  by  Captflin  Robert  Gray,  an  Amer- 
ican, who  gave  the  name  of  his  vessel  to  the  river ;  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  to  the  Pacific 
from  the  French  in  1803,  their  claim  being  the  best,  next  to 
that  of  Spain ;  the  exploration  of  Columbia  River  from  its 
sources  to  iis  mouth  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  order  of  the 
United  States,  in  1804-5;  and  the  treaty  of  limits  con- 
cluded between  Spain  and  the  United  States  in  1819,  by 
which  all  the  territorj'  north  of  forty-two  degrees  north 
latitude  was  expressly  declared  to  belong  to  the  United 
States,  were  held  to  be  sufficient  proofs  of  tlie  title  of  the 
United  Stfltea  to  that  territory.  Still  Great  Britain  laid 
claim  to  a  large  portion  of  tlie  region.  Captain  Winship,  a 
hardy  New  Englander,  in  1810  built  a  house  on  the  Co- 
lumbia^  but  the  floods  came  and  the  winds  blew,  and  it  fell 
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the  same  year  and  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  The  fort 
and  fur-trading  house  at  Astoria,  eetabliehed  in  1811  by 
John  Jacob  Astor,  were  given  up  to  the  British,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War  of  1812.  The 
place  was  then  named  Fort  George.  Subsequently  it  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  a  feeble 
attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  the  soil.  In  the  '^forties"  ^ 
the  immigration  wa*  large,  and  in  '43  they  fonned  a  pro- 
visional government.  For  years  previous  to  these  eventa 
tlie  boundary  line  question  had  been  the  subject  of  cor- 
respondence between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
At  times  the  question  became  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  subject  bo 
much  absorbed  public  attention  that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1844  in  ita  platform  declared  for  a 
certain  boundary'  line  or  war  as  a  consequence.  (See 
Northwest  Boundary.) 

De  Pacto  and  De  Jure.  These  terms  are  generally  used 
in  connection  with  the  holding  of  office.  One  who  has 
actual  possession  of  an  oflBce  and  exercises  ita  functions  is 
said  to  be  an  officer  de  facto,  or  in  fact ;  one  who  is  entitled 
to  an  office,  but  does  not  actually  fill  it,  is  said  to  be  an 
officer  de  jure,  or  by  right.  A  de  facio  officer  may  hold  his 
office  without  wrongful  intent.,  though  without  legal  sanc- 
tion, as  when  there  have  been  technical  irregularities  in  the 
appointment,  or  when  the  law  under  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed is  afterward  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 
The  acts  of  a  de  facio  incumbent  are  valid  as  respects  third 
persons  and  the  public  generally  if  the  officer  holds  his  po- 
sition by  color  of  right  (that  is,  with  supposed  authority 
based  on  reasonable  grounds),  if  he  holds  it  with  some 
degree  of  notoriety,  if  he  is  actually  in  exercise  of  con- 
tinuous official  acts,  or  if  he  Lk  in  actual  possession  of  a 
public  office.  For  application  of  these  terms  in  1877  to 
Hayes  and  Tilden,  see  Presidents  De  Facto  and  Dfi  Jure, 

defender  of  the  Constitution.  A  name  applied  to  Daniel 
Webster,  principally  by  reason  of  his  second  speech  in  reply 
to  Robert  Y.  Hajne  in  the  Senate.  (Sfe  Foot's  Resolution.) 

Deficiency  Bill.    (See  Appropriation.^,) 

De  Golyer  Contract,  In  1872  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
at  Washington  had  under  advisement  about  forty  different 
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kinds  of  pavement,  one  of  which  it  intended  to  select  for 
use.  James  A.  Garfield  was  retained  by  the  attorney  of 
tlie  "He  Golyer  and  McClellan  patent  to  prepare  a  brief  on 
this  patent  and  to  argue  its  merits  before  the  board,  the 
attorney  himself  having  been  called  away  from  Washington. 
For  these  services  he  received  a  fee  of  $5,000.  It  was 
charged,  and  the  charge  was  revived  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1880,  that  Garfield  had  done  no  work  to  de- 
eerve  this  fee,  which  had  been  given,  it  was  said,  as  a  bribe 
to  inihience  his  action  in  Congress,  and  etipecially  as  chair- 
man of  tJie  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House.  On 
the  other  Iiand,  it  was  shown  tliat  he  did  considerable  la- 
borious work  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  that,  more- 
over, the  money  re^juired  had  already  been  voted,  so  that 
the  alleged  bribe  would  have  been  on  tlie  rather  remote  con- 
tingency of  a  deficiency  and  a  consequent  additional  ap- 
propriation. Moreover,  the  objectiona  to  tlie  whole  trans- 
action were  not  to  the  pavement  itself,  but  to  the  contract 
with  the  company,  and  with  this  Garfield  had  no 
connection. 

Delaware  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union. 
The  capital  is  Dover.  It  took  its  name  from  the  river  and 
bay,  which,  in  turn,  were  named  after  Lord  De  la  Ware, 
one  of  the  early  Governors  of  Virginia.  It  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  Diamond  State  from  its  shape,  and  the  Blue 
Hen  State  from  a  game  breed  of  fighting  cocks  of  w^hich 
the  State  was  proud. 

Democrat.    Thus  did  the  Federalists  call  all  their  oppo- 
nents.    Of  these  only  a  portion  accepted  the  title,  and 
after  1810  Democrat  and  Democratic  may  be  taken  as  sy- 
nonymous.   The  word  as  first  used  was  intended  to  denote 
revolutionarv  tendencies,    (See  Democratic  Society,) 
Democratic  Clubs.    (See  Democratic  Society,) 
Democratic  Invincible  Club,   (See  American  Knights.) 
Democratic  Party.    (See  Democratic-Republican  Party.) 
Democratic  Reading-Room.     (See  American  Knights.) 
Democratic-Bepublican  Party.    This  party,  known  first 
ae  the  Republican,  then  as  the  Demcicratic-Republican,  and 
generally  in  our  own  time,  merely  as  the  Democratic  party, 
has  as  its  fundamental  principles  the  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  those  granted  by  the 
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letter  of  the  Constitution  and  the  increase  of  the  direct 
influence  of  the  people  in  the  affairs  of  the  government. 
Though  the  party  has  from  time  to  time  swerved  from 
these  principles,  when  tJie  exigencies  of  the  political  situa- 
tion seemed  to  demand  it  (and  the  slavery  question  caused 
very  violent  fluctuations  of  this  nature),  yet  to  these  prin- 
ciples it  has  always  returned,  and  while  acting  on  them  its 
gicatest  successes  have  hoon  gained.  The  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  left  the  anti-Federal  party  without  a  cause; 
there  was  no  organized  opposition  to  the  Federal  party,  to 
whicii  most  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  time  belonged,  and 
from  it  the  Republican  part)%  as  the  Democratic-Republican 
party  was  first  called,  was  but  gradually  differentiated.  The 
financial  measures  of  Hamilton  clearly  showed  his  purpose 
of  applying  to  the  Constitution  loose  principles  of  con- 
Btruction,  and  his  proposals  to  assume  the  State  debts,  and 
later  to  incorporate  the  United  States  bank,  and  to  levy  a 
tax  on  distilled  spirits,  were  the  first  measures  that  marked 
a  divergence  in  the  Federal  party,  Madison,  Jefferson  and 
Randolph  opposed  these  measures  as  unconstitutional.  As 
was  natural,  the  following  of  Hamilton  consifted  largely  of 
the  commercial  interests,  while  the  agricultural  interests  as 
naturally  favored  a  view  tending  to  localize  political  power. 
It  was  not  until  1792  that  tlie  party  thus  segregatedj  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Rupublieau.  Those  that  were  then 
known  as  Democrats,  agitating,  loud-mouthed  and  abusive 
partisans  of  PVance,  in  the  war  she  was  then  engaged  in^ 
were  not  acknowledged  by  the  Republicans  as  their  party, 
though  the  two  were  frequently  united  in  action;  in  the 
third  House  the  Republicans  elected  their  candidate  for 
Speaker,  and  the  merging  of  the  two  factions  was  hastened 
by  this  event,  though,  for  some  time  thereafter,  the  line 
between  the  two  was  plainly  visible  within  tlie  party;  there- 
after it  waa  known  as  the  Democratic-Republican  party. 
John  Adams  succeeded  Washington  as  President,  defeating 
Jefferson  by  a  majority  of  but  three  electoral  votes.  The 
alien  and  sedition  laws  aided  in  rendering  Adams'  admin- 
istration extremely  unpopular,  and  in  the  next  Presiden- 
tial contest  the  small  Federalist  majority  was  overcome  and 
Jefferson  was  elected  President  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, into  which  the  election  had  been  thrown  by  a  tie 
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in  the  electoral  college.  The  party  as  now  constituted  aimed 
at  sti'ict  construction,  an  elective  judiciary,  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure (on  this  ground  Uiey  opposed  a  navy),  and,  as  a 
consequence,  thereof,  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage.  The  party  was  so  successful  that 
before  1805  the  State  governments  of  all  but  two  of  the 
States  (Vermont  and  Connecticut)  were  in  their  handa, 
and  they  controlled  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  Jefferson,  though 
enthiisiastically  commended  everjTvhere,  was  a  palpable  de- 
riation  from  strict  construction,  as  was  also  the  embargo; 
to  this  latter  step  the  party  was  forced  by  its  previous  policy 
of  refusing  to  establish  a  navy.  The  failure  of  the  em- 
bargo occasioned  a  change  in  party  feeling,  and  as  a  result 
war  against  England  was  declared  in  1813.  The  war  in- 
creased the  national  feeling,  the  restriction  of  trade  pre- 
ceding the  war  and  incident  to  it,  had  fostered  manufac- 
tures to  maintain  which  the  party  was  forced  to  adopt  a 
tariff  slightly  protective,  and  the  financial  difficulties  raised 
by  the  war  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  in 
1816.  Thus  the  party  had  been  forced  into  a  position 
closely  resembling  that  of  its  former  antagonists.  These 
were  now  politically  dead,  the  few  that  remained  calling 
themselves  Federal-Republicans.  It  was  an  "era  of  good 
feeling/'  but  it  was  not  destined  to  continue  long.     The 

f)arty  was  soon  divided  into  two  wings,  again  on  the  general 
ines  of  strict  and  loose  costruction.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  an  advocate  of  the  latter,  and  the  oposition  to  him  cul- 
minated in  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  his  successor. 
During  the  Presidency  of  Adams,  his  followers  ^-adually 
came  to  be  known  as  National  Republicans,  while  the  others 
first  known  as  "Jackson  men,"  ultimately  took  the  name 
of  Democrats.  The  former  wore  the  precursors  of  the 
Whigs.  Jackson  undertook  to  give  form  to  his  party,  using 
the  federal  patronage  as  a  means,  and  he  was  eminently 
successful ;  his  own  leanings  were  to  strict  construction,  and 
the  party  was  once  more  placed  on  that  basis.  A  distinc- 
tively Southern  and  slavery  faction  of  the  party,  under  Cal- 
houn, carried  their  opposition  to  the  length  of  threatening 
secesKion,  but  Jackson  firmly  repressed  the  movement.  {See 
Uullificaiiofu)     In  practice,  Jackson  was  not  uniformly 
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consistent,  but  he  enforced  his  strict  construction  theories 
in  tlie  case  of  the  United  States  bank,  and  the  adoption, 
under  Van  Buren,  of  the  sub-treasury  system,  still  more 
firmly  entrenched  tJic  theory.  The  panic  during  Van  Bu- 
ren's  administration  was  effectively  used  against  nim  in  the 
next  campaign,  and  TTarriaon,  a  Whig,  waa  elected.  It  was 
about  this  time  tliat  the  name  Loco-foco  was  applied  to  the 
Democratic  party.  Harrison  died  within  a  month  after  hia 
inauguration,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-P^e^■ident, 
Tyler,  a  Calhoun  Democrat.  Tlie  ascendency  of  the  Cal- 
houn faction  committed  the  party,  in  its  convention  of 
1844,  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  From  this  time  forward, 
it  vibrated  between  strict  and  loose  construction,  as  suited 
its  purpose,  using  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
slaver}',  and  the  former  to  secure  it  where  thus  established ; 
the  Calhoun  faction  was  first  and  foremost  a  pro-slavery 
party.  The  election  of  Polk  was  in  great  part  due  to  the 
Lihert)'  party.  His  .successor,  Taylor,  was  a  Whi^.  but 
his  election  was  owing  to  local  diflseneions  among  the  Demo- 
crats, and  Fillmore,  who  bocnme  Prasident  on  Taylor's 
death,  was  succeeded  by  Pierce,  a  Democrat,  ^^o^'them 
Democrats  were  not  in  favor  of  slavery,  but  they  regarded 
it  as  tlie  policy  of  their  party  to  ignore  the  question  ;  South- 
ern Whigs  were  pro-slavery,  and  to  them  the  question  of 
slavery  was  paramount  to  any  party  ties.  Buchanan,  an- 
other Democrat,  succeeded  Pierce,  but  the  power  of  the 
party  was  diminishing,  especially  in  the  West.  WTien  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  would  fail  to  make 
Kansas  a  slave  State,  the  Southern  section  of  the  party  took 
refuge  in  tlie  Calhoun  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  government 
to  protect  slavery,  and  the  split  thus  occasioned  ended  in 
dissension  in  the  party  convention  at  Charleston,  in  1860. 
Douglas  led  the  Northern  Democrats,  who  upheld  popular 
sovereignty;  the  Southern  members  had  adopted  the  Cal- 
houn view.  Douglas  triumphed  in  the  convention.  On  this 
the  Southern  wing  withdrew,  to  meet  at  Richmond;  the 
Douglas  wing  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where  further  dis- 
sensions caused  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  the  border 
States.  Tliesp  latter,  nidcd  by  the  original  seceders,  nom- 
inated John  C.  Breckcnridce ;  Douglas  was  named  bv  hia 
party.    These  conilicts  in  the  party  resulted  in  the  election 
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of  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate.  The  Civil  War  fol- 
lowed. During  tliat  struggle  the  party  was  uniformly 
oppoi?ed  to  the  government  nieafiures,  rendered  necessarj'  by 
the  anomalous  condition  of  the  country.  The  secession 
of  the  Southern  States  had  deprived  them  of  most  of  their 
members  in  Congress,  and  in  the  North  only  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  had  Democratic  Qovemorfi.  Their  convention 
of  1864  denounced  the  war  measures  of  the  Republicans,  de- 
clared the  war  a  failure  and  demanded  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  On  this  ie^ue  they  were  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. The  reconstruction  meai5ures  of  the  Republicans, 
notably  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  were  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  Democrats,  and  opposition  to  this  was  made  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  party  creed,  and  in  its  desire  to 
repress  the  ne^ooe,  the  party  swerved  from  its  old  principle 
of  the  extension  of  suffrage.  In  1873,  the  action  of  the 
Liberal-Republicans  helped  in  clearing  away  these  dogmas, 
which  had  greatly  hampered  the  party,  and  aided  by  tlie 
financial  depression  of  1873,  and  by  the  disfavor  with  which 
Grant's  second  term  wa.**  regarded,  the  party  made  large 
gains,  carrying  the  State  elections  in  many  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  getting  a  majority  in  the  House.  Tilden,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  1876,  had  a  popular 
majority  over  Hayes,  the  Republican,  but  the  result  of  the 
electoral  vote  was  in  doubts  and  the  election  wap  finally 
awarded  to  Hayes.  {See  Electoral  Commission,)  Their 
next  candidate.  Hancock,  was  likewise  defeated.  The  action 
of  the  party,  after  the  war,  in  opposing  negro  suffrage,  had 
tended  to  consolidate  Southern  whites  in  its  favor,  while 
tlie  memories  of  the  war  have  been  a  strong  rallying  point 
for  the  Republicans  in  the  North,  so  that,  generally  8i)eak- 
ing,  the  latter  has  been  Republican,  the  fonuer  Democratic. 
In  1884,  Cleveland,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  President,  the 
deciding  State  being  New  York,  which  he  carried  by  a 
plurality  of  only  1,047,  in  a  tot^il  vote  of  over  1,100,000. 
Hie  election  was  portly  owing  to  dissatisfaction  of  many  of 
the  Republicans  with  their  candidate.  The  Democratic 
party  has  generally  been  in  favor  of  a  *^ariff  for  revenue 
only/'  but  a  strong  minority  favors  protection,  and  its  plat- 
form has  attempted  to  meet  the  views  of  both  wings;  the 
President's  message  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  dealing  as  it 
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did,  exclusively  with  the  tariff,  and  stronj^ly  advocatinflf  its 
reduction,  probably  tended  to  identify  the  party  more  thor- 
oughly than  bcforp  with  tliat  view.  It  is  dilficult,  as  the 
parties  now  stand,  to  draw  a  shaq)  line  between  them ;  the 
Demopratic  party  still  stnnds  as  the  representative  of  stric- 
ter construction  tlian  the  Republican,  and  the  declaration 
of  a  Supreme  Court,  appointed  by  Republican  Pre-^idents, 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Cinl  Rights  bill,  and  its 
decision  in  the  Virginia  bond  cases,  seems  to  justify  its 
position ;  both  parties  profess  devotion  to  Civil  Service  Ee- 
form,  and  while  the  Republican  party  has  consistently 
favored  ecssation  of  the  coinage  of  depreciated  silver  dol- 
lars, the  Democrats,  owing  to  divided  opinions  within  the 
party,  have  failed  to  net.  But  the  immediate  future  may 
see  gXQut  changes  in  both  parties. 

Democratic  Booster.  The  emblems  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  time  of  Jackson*8  administration  were  the  hick- 
ory pole  and  broom.  About  1840,  in  Indiana  there  lived  a 
man  named  Chapman,  a  Democrat,  who  had  a  local  repu- 
tation for  exercising  his  vocal  organs  in  the  way  of  crowing. 
One  story  says  that  in  answer  to  a  desponding  letter  ot 
Chapman's  concerning  the  political  situation,  a  friend  wrote 
an  encouraging  letter  ending  with  the  word^i,  "Crow,  Chap- 
man, crow !"  Another  account  makes  the  letter  pass  be- 
tween two  friends,  and  close  with  the  words,  *Tell  Chap* 
man  to  crow."  The  letter,  whichever  it  was,  was  published, 
and  the  phrase  spread.  In  1843  and  1844,  after  Whig  de- 
feats, the  rooster  came  into  general  use  as  the  Democratic 
emblem  of  victory. 

Democratic  Society.  In  1793.  during  the  war  between 
England  imd  France,  while  Citizen  Genet  was  active  here 
on  behalf  of  the  latter,  a  society  on  the  plan  of  the  Jacobin 
clubs  of  France  was  formed  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  sympathy  for  France,  of 
Bcnipulously  examining  all  governmental  innovations,  and 
generally  (it  was  asserted)  to  guard  the  rights  of  man. 
The  club  soon  had  branches  ever^Tvhere,  tlie  one  at  Charles- 
ton going  as  far  as  to  seek  and  obtain  recognition  ns  a 
branch  of  tlie  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris.  The  career  of  the 
society  was  marked  by  abuse  of  the  excise  laws  and  of  the 
government.    The  overtlirow  of  Robespierre  and  the  sup- 
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pression  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  France  dealt  it  a  fatal 
blow,  however,  oud  it  disappeared  after  the  year  179-L 

Demonetization  of  Silver.  To  demonetize  a  metal  is  to 
take  from  it  its  standard  value  and  thus  make  it  a  commod^ 
ity  merely.     {See  Silver  QvesHon.) 

Departinents  of  the  Government.  (See  Inferior,  Depart- 
ment  of  the;  Justice,  Department  of;  Navy  Department  of 
the;  Post-Office  Department ;  Slate  Department;  Treasury 
Department;  War  Departtncnt.) 

Deposit  Banks.  Tne  State  banks  in  which  government 
funds  were  deposited  when  President  .Taekt^on  lind  tliem 
removed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  so  called. 
They  were  also  called  Pot  Banks. 

Deposits,  Removal  of.  {See  Removal  of  Oovemment  De- 
posits from  the  United  States  BanJc.) 

Deseret.    ( See  Mormons. ) 

Died  of  an  Attempt  to  Swallow  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
This  was  said  of  the  Whi^  party,  tlie  eighth  resolution  of 
ita  platform  of  1852  having  been  an  elaborate  stntomcnt 
to  the  effect  that  the  party  reco^ized  that  law  as  a  p  irtion 
of  the  final  settlement  regardini^  slavery,  unless  "evasion"' 
or  *'the  abuse  of  their  powers*'  should  demand  further  steps, 
and  recommending  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  be 
dropped.  The  party  was  practically  destro3'ed  in  the  elec- 
tion that  followed. 

Die  in  the  Last  Ditch.  William  of  Orange,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  United  Provinces  appeared  unnvoiJable, 
exclaimed :  "There  is  one  certain  means  by  which  I  can 
be  sure  never  to  see  my  country's  ruin — I  will  die  in  the 
last  ditch."  The  phrase  is  often  used  to  indicate  an  inten- 
tion to  periievere  in  a  course  of  action  to  the  last  extremity. 

Diplomatic  Service.   (See  Foreiyn  Service.) 

Disability  of  Rebels.  (See  Proclamation  of  Amnesty.) 

Disability  of  the  President.  Disability  signifies  lack  of 
qualification;  inability,  lack  of  power.  A  man  that  is  not 
a  natural-bom  citizen  of  this  country  is  disabled  from  oo- 
cupying  the  Presidential  chair.  A  President  stricken  w  th 
insanity  is  unable  to  act  as  President  The  word  'Misabil- 
ity"  ifl  commonly  used  when  "^inability*'  is  meant.  The 
Constitution,  Article  "3,  Peution  1,  clause  6,  provides  for  tl;e 
fiucces&ion  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation  or  ijl- 
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ability  of  the  Preaident  (See  Presidential  Succesaion.) 
There  is,  however,  no  provision,  nor  can  there  be  any,  to 
indicate  what  degree  of  inability  shall  shift  the  oBBce  to  the 
Vice-President.  In  the  case,  for  example.,  of  the  insanity 
of  the  President,  in  which  it  is  not  probable  that  he  himself 
will  realize  his  condition,  or  give  notice  of  it,  it  must  be 
left  to  the  Vice-President  to  assume  the  office  at  his  dis- 
cretion, leaving  the  determination  of  the  question,  in  eaae 
of  a  contest,  to  the  courts. 

DisgTuntled  is  a  word  of  recent  coinage.  It  is  applied 
to  politicians  that  have  been  disappointed,  and  that  are, 
as  a  consequence,  disaffected.  The  word  to  gruntle  means 
to  sulk^  and  disgruntle  is  probably  a  more  emphatic  form 
of  gruntle. 

Ihsputed  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  Elections. 
The  original  method  of  choosing  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  is  prescribed  in  Article  2,  section  1,  clause  3,  of 
the  Constitution;  the  twelfth  amendment,  ratified  Septem- 
ber 25,  1804,  altered  that  method  to  its  present  form.  There 
have  been  three  controversies  in  regard  to  the  Presidency 
and  one  in  regard  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 

I.  When  the  electoral  votes  were  counted  in  1801  it  was 
found  that  Jefferson  and  Burr  had  each  received  73,  being 
a  majority  of  all  the  electors,  each  elector  having  two  votes. 
On  the  House  of  Representatives  was  therefore  thrown  the 
task  of  deciding  between  them.  All  but  two  of  the  mem- 
bers were  present;  one  had  died  and  one  was  ill;  another, 
though  ill,  was  carried  to  the  House  in  his  bed.  Rules 
were  adopted  as  follows :  The  public  was  to  be  excluded,  the 
Senate  to  be  admitted ;  there  was  to  be  no  adjournment,  and 
no  other  business  was  to  be  considered  until  a  choice  had 
been  arrived  at;  States  were  to  tiit  together;  duplicate  state- 
ments of  the  vote  of  each  State  were  to  be  prepared  and  to 
be  east  into  two  different  ballot-boxes,  to  be  passed  around 
by  the  aergeant-at-arms.  The  word  "divided"  was  to  be 
used  in  the  cases  of  States  that  could  not  agree.  The  con- 
tents of  the  two  ballot-boxes  were  then  to  be  counted  by 
tellers,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  appointed  by  each  State.  The 
agreement  of  the  boxes  was  to  be  the  test  of  the  correctness 
of  the  vote.  The  Federalists,  obliged  to  choose  between 
two  Republicans^  at  Erst  supported  Burr,  though  not  unani- 
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mously.  The  balloting  contiBued  for  seven  davs  with  no 
choice.  At  length,  February  17th,  the  Fedcrarists'  chief, 
James  A.  Bayajd,  of  Delaware,  ha\ing  obtained  from  Jef- 
ferson assurances  that  he  would  maintain  the  navy  and  the 
public  credit,  and  that  he  would  not  remove  Federalist 
office-holders  for  party  causes,  decided  to  end  the  struggle, 
and  on  the  thirty-seventh  ballot  three  members  in  Vermont 
and  Maryland  by  voting  blank  gave  these  States  to  Jeffer- 
son, who  was  thus  elected. 

II.  There  was  practically  but  one  party  in  18S4r,  and  the 
contest  in  that  year  was  between  John  Quincy  Adams,  An- 
drew Jackstm,  William  Crawford  and  Henry  Clay,  all  Re- 
publicans. Their  electoral  votes  were,  respectively,  84,  99, 
41,  37.  None  having  a  majority,  tlie  election  went  to  the 
House,  which  was  obliged  to  choose  from  the  highest  three; 
Clay  was  thiw  excluded,  and  his  strength  went  to  Adams, 
between  whose  views  and  those  of  Clay  there  was  marked 
agreement,  and  Adams,  carrying  thirteen  States,  was 
elected.  Jackson  carried  seven  States  and  Crawford  four. 
The  House  had  adopted  the  rules  of  1801.  Adams  made 
Clay  his  Secretary  of  State,  the  price,  it  was  alleged,  of 
Clay's  support  and  influence  in  the  House, 

III,  The  third  and  latest  Presidential  dispute  differed 
from  the  others.  In  1876  four  States  had  each  sent  in 
several  disagreeing  returns.  The  question  arose  as  to  which 
was  to  be  recognized.  The  Democratic  nominees,  Tilden 
and  Hendricks,  had  indisputably  received  184  votes,  one 
less  than  a  majority.  Tlie  votes  of  South  Carolina,  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  and  one  vote  from  Oregon,  being  twenty  in 
all,  were  in  doubt,  differing  returns  having  been  made, 
owing,  in  the  firft  three  States,  to  the  rejection  by  the  Re- 
turning Boards  of  votes  alleged  to  be  fraudulent.  To  settle 
the  matter  the  Electoral  Commission  (which  see)  was 
created.  It  decided  in  favor  of  the  Republican,  Hayes,  and 
as  only  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses  could  overthrow 
the  result,  its  decision  stood ;  the  Republican  Senate  voting 
to  sustain,  the  Democratic  House  to  reject.  One  elector  in 
each  of  five  States  was  objected  to  as  ineligible  because 
holding  federal  office,  but  both  Houses  consented  to  admit 
these  votes, 

rV.  The  only  distinctively  Vice-Presidential  contest  was 
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in  1837,  when  RicJiard  M.  Johnson  rec«ive<l  147  votes.,  to 
147  for  all  the  other  candidates.  The  Senate,  thus  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  the  highest  two,  gave  33  votes  to 
Johnson  and  16  to  Francis  Granger;  Johnson  was  thus 
elected. 

District  Court.      {See  Judiciary.) 

District  of  Columbia,  The,  originally  included  sixty-four 
square  miles  ceded  to  the  national  government  by  Maryland 
in  1788  and  thirtv-eix  wiuare  miles  cede<l  by  Virginia  in 
1789.  The  District  was  organized  by  acts  of  July  16,  1790, 
and  March  3,  1791.  In  1880  the  national  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Washington.  {See  Capital  of  the 
United  States,)  In  1801  Congress  took  complete  control 
of  the  District,  and  the  inhabitants  had  no  representation 
in  that  body  till  1871,  when  it  was  organized  like  the  other 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  By  aet  of  June  20,  1874, 
however,  a  government  by  three  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  Prceident,  was  oetablished.  In  1846  the  portion  west 
of  the  Potomac  was  retroceded  to  Virginia.  The  capital  is 
WVshington. 

Dixie.  This  was  the  title  of  a  song  popular  in  the  South 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  original  of  it  was  a  negro 
melody  of  the  time  when  slavery  existed  in  New  York, 
where  a  Mr.  Dijcy,  or  Dixie,  owned  many  slaves.  His  estate 
WBB  known  among  them  as  "I)i.\io*s  Land.''  During  the 
war  the  South  was  commonly  siK>ken  of  as  Dixie,  or  Dixie's 
Land. 

Dollar  of  Our  Dads.    A  nickname  for  the  silver  dollar. 

Dongran  Charter,  A  charter  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
granted  by  Thomas  Dongan,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  vice- 
admiral  of  New  York  under  James  II.  Dated  April  27, 
1636.  It  remained  in  force  until  1730.  A  charter  of  the 
City  of  Albany  was  also  granted  bv  Dongan. 

Don't  Tire  Till  You  Sec  the  Wliites  of  Their  Eyes  was 
the  ordrr  given  to  the  Americnns  by  Colonel  Presrnlt  at  tlie 
battle  of  Bimker  Hill.  The  Americans  had  but  little  pow- 
der, and  it  was  important  that  none  should  be  wasted. 

Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship.  These  words  were  used  by 
Captain  Lawrence,  of  tlie  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake, 
as  he  was  being  carried  below,  mortally  wounded,  during 
the  action  between  that  vessel  and  the  British  frigate  Shan- 
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non  during  the  War  of  1812.  The  Chesapeake  was  obliged 
to  strike  her  colors.  Tlie  words  were  inscribed  on  the  blue 
pemiant  that  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry  carried  at  his 
masthead  during  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  later  in  the  sanie 
year. 

Doorkeeper,  The  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  elected  by  the  House;  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Srm- 
ate  is  appointed  bv  the  sergeant-at-arnia.  The  doorkeeper 
has  charge  of  the  legislative  chamber  and  its  contents,  and 
Buperintendeuce  of  the  document  and  folding-rooms.  He 
enforces  the  rules  relating  to  the  admission  of  persons  not 
members,  and  appoints  tne  assistant  doorkeepers  and  the 
pages. 

Dorr,  Thomas  WOson.  Member  of  the  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island,  1833-37  ;  the  leader  of  the  Dorr  Rebellion 
(which  see);  elected  Governor  by  the  "Suffrage  party"; 
convicted  of  high  treason  and  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment, 1844 ;  released  under  a  general  amnesty  act,  1847  ;  re- 
stored to  civil  rights,  1851.  Bom  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  November  5,  1805;  died  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  December  27,  1854. 

Dorr  Kebellion.  In  1840  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
were  the  only  States  that  were  still  governed  by  their  co- 
lonial charters.  The  charter  of  the  latter  State,  imposing, 
as  it  did,  a  property  qualification  so  high  as  to  disfranchise 
two-thirds  of  the  citizens,  was  cxtrrmely  unpopular.  A 
proposition  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  of  Providence,  to  extend 
the  franchise  was  voted  down.  Dorr  then  took  to  agitation, 
and  finally  a  convention  prepared  a  constitution  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  popular  vote.  Its  snpportcrs  claimed  a  ma- 
jority for  it,  which  itfi  opponents,  kriown  as  the  law  and 
order  party,  denied.  Nevertheless,  in  1842  the  constitution 
waa  proclaimed  to  be  in  force.  An  election  was  held  under 
it,  only  the  suffrage  party  participating.  Dorr  was  elected 
Governor.  The  suffrage  Lcgislnture  H-«semhled  at  Provi- 
dence with  Thomas  W.  Dorr  as  Governor ;  the  charter  Leg- 
islature at  Newport,  with  Samuel  W.  King  as  Governor. 
After  transacting  some  business  tlie  suffrage  Letoslatnre 
adjourned.  The  charter  Legislature  authorized  tlie  Gov- 
ernor to  take  energetic  steps,  and  an  appeal  fnr  aid  waa 
made  to  the  national  govenunent.     The  suffragists  at- 
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tempted  armed  resistance,  but  were  dispersed.  Dorr  fled, 
but  soon  returned  and  gave  himself  up.  He  was  convicted 
of  high  treason  in  1844,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  but  was  pardoned  in  1847,  and  in  1851  was  restored 
to  his  civil  rights.  The  charter  party  soon  after  the  rebel- 
lion proposed  a  new  constitution,  largely  extending  the  suf- 
frage, which  was  carried  and  went  into  effect  in  May,  1843. 

Dorsey  Combination.       {See  Star  Route  Trials.) 

Double  Standard.  (See  Single  Standard,  and  Bi-Mei- 
allism.) 

Dou^h-face.  On  one  occasion  during  the  discupsion  of 
the  Missouri  Bill  in  1820,  eighteen  Northern  members  of 
the  Hou£€  of  Representatives  voted  with  the  Southern  mem- 
bers. John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  stigmatized  these  mem- 
bers as  "dough-faces."  The  tenn  signifies  one  who  is 
easily  molded  by  personal  or  unworthy  motives  to  forsake 
his  principles.  It  waa  generally  applied  to  Northern  men 
who  favored  slaver}*,  but  has  also  occasionally  been  used  in 
referring  to  Southerners  who  did  not  keep  step  with  their 
section  on  the  slavery  question. 

Doag:la8,  Stephen  Arnold,  was  bom  at  Brandon.  Ver- 
mont, April  23,  1813,  and  died  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  3, 
1861.  He  was  a  lawj^er,  practising  in  Illinois  where  he 
became  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  He  was  in 
the  House  from  1843  to  1847,  and  in  the  Senate  from  1847 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  Democrat,  bnt  on  the  question  of 
the  Lecompton  constitiition  for  Kansas,  Douglas  separated 
from  the  Southern  Democracy.  Lincoln  was  his  opponent 
for  Senator  in  1858,  and  on  tliat  occasion  a  series  of  seven 
joint  debates  were  held  between  them,  attracting  much  at- 
tention. 

Draft  Kiota.  The  attempt  to  enforce  the  draft  in  1863 
{see  DrafU)  led  to  serious  troubles  in  some  sections  of  the 
coiintrv,  Pennsvlvania  was  disturbed  in  this  way,  but  New 
York  6ity  was  tlie  scene  of  the  greatest  outrages.  On  July 
13th  a  mob  gained  control  of  the  city,  and  was  not  dispersed 
till  four  days  had  elapsed.  The  police  force  was  too  small 
to  cope  with  the  rioters,  but  a  small  force  of  United  States 
regulars  could  be  commanded,  and  the  militia  were  absent 
at  the  seat  of  war.  Thp  enmity  of  the  mob  was  directed 
especially  against  the  negroes,  several  of  them  being  hanged 
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or  otherwise  killed,  and  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  being 
burned.  Finnlly  the  rc^lars,  the  police  and  some  militia 
that  had  returned  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  succeeded 
in  quelling  the  riot.  It  is  estimated  that  about  1,000  per- 
sons lost  their  lives,  and  the  city  was  obliged  to  pay  in- 
demnities for  loss  of  property'  amounting  to  over  $1,500,000. 
Drafts,  or  conscriptions  for  obtaining  men  for  the  mili- 
iary  forces  of  the  government*  depend  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  who  enjoys  the 
protection  of  a  government  to  defend  it.  The  State  con- 
stitutions make  citizens  liable  to  military  duty,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Article  1,  section  8, 
clause  12)  gives  Congress  power  to  raise  armies,  which  the 
courts  have  held  includes  the  right  of  couscription.  During 
the  War  of  1812  the  necessit}-  for  troops  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  in  Congress,  known  as  the  *'Draft  of  1814," 
providing  for  a  draft  from  the  militia,  but  it  failed  to  pa£s. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  need  of  soldiers  occasioned  the 
passage  of  the  Conscription  Bill,  which  became  law  on 
March  3,  1863  (afterwards  amended  in  February  and  July, 
1864).  This  bill  provided  for  the  enrollment  of  all  able- 
bodied  citizens  between  18  and  45  years  of  age.  In  default 
of  volunteers  to  fill  the  quota  from  a  congressional  district, 
the  deficiency  was  to  be  supplied  by  drafts  from  the  en- 
rolled citizens.  Provisions  were  made  for  the  acceptance  of 
substitutes  or  a  commutation  of  $300  in  place  of  the  drafted 
indi\*idual.  Persons  refusing  obedience  were  to  be  consid- 
ered as  deserters,  A  call  for  300,000  troops  was  made  by 
the  President  in  May,  and  the  application  of  the  draft 
created  serious  riots.  {See  Draft  Riots.)  It  was  alleged 
that  a  disproportionate  number  of  men  had  been  demanded 
from  Democratic  districts;  these  discrepancies  were  cor- 
rected by  the  War  Department.  In  October,  1863,  the 
President  issued  another  call  for  300,000  men,  and  a  draft 
was  ordered  for  tiie  following  January  to  supply  any  de- 
ficiencies. Other  drafts  were  subsequently  made.  The  op- 
eration of  the  drafts  was  not  satisfactory  in  the  number  of 
men  directly  obtained,  and  desertions  were  frequent  among 
such  as  were  drafted,  but  voluntary  enlistments  were  quick- 
ened. The  Confederate  States  had  very  stringent  conBcrip- 
tiou  laws,  which  were  rigidly  enforced. 
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Drawbacks.    (See  Protection.) 

Dred  Scott  Case.  Dred  Scott  was  a  ne^o  slave  of  Dr. 
Emerson,  United  States  Army.  In  1834  Dr.  Emerson  was 
ordered  from  Missouri  to  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  where  slav- 
ery was  prohibited  by  statute,  and  in  1836  to  Fort  Snelling, 
in  what  k  now  Minnesota,  but  then  a  territory.  Scott  went 
with  him,  and  at  Fort  Snelling  married  Harrietj  another  of 
his  master's  slaves.  In  1838,  after  a  child  had  been  bom 
to  them,  they  returned  witli  their  master  to  St.  Louis.  In 
1848  Scott  broufjlit  a  suit  in  the  State  courts,  involving  the 
quf'sf  ion  of  his  freedom,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favor, 
which  was,  however,  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  sold  to  J.  F.  A.  Sand- 
ford,  of  New  York,  against  whom  he  at  once  began  a  simi- 
lar suit  in  the  United  States  Courts.  The  case  was  carried 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  on  March  6,  1857, 
Chief-Justice  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  of  Maryland,  announced 
the  decision.  The  court  held  that  Scott  had  no  right  to  sue 
because,  even  if  he  were  free,  no  colored  person  wa«  re- 
garded by  the  Constitiition  as  a  citizen.  He  3ays  "they  had 
for  more  than  a  century  before  been  regnrdcd  aa  .  .  . 
BO  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
was  bound  to  rt'Spect."  After  deciding  this,  the  question 
at  issue,  the  court  went  out  of  its  way  to  declare  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  void,  and  to  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to 
exclude  slavery  from  any  territory.  Of  the  associate  jus- 
tices six  supported  the  Cliief  Justice,  and  two,  McLean  of 
Ohio  and  Curtis  of  Massachusetts,  dissented.  The  opinion 
was  for  a  time  withheld  from  publication,  in  order  not  to 
increase  the  excitement  of  the  Presidential  election  then 
pending. 

Drys.  A  term  used  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  Georgia, 
and  applied  to  the  prohibitionists;  opposed  to  "wets." 

Dndcs  and  Pharisees.  The  word  "dude"  has  long  been  a 
portion  of  the  slanf^  of  the  language.  It  means  a  hoau,  a 
man  scrupulously  carvful  about  and  at  the  same  time  zeal- 
ously subdued  in  his  dress.  The  phrase  Dudes  and  Phari- 
eees  wa;*.  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884,  opplird  to 
those  Republicans  that  refused  to  vote  for  Blaine.  They 
were  also  called  Mugwumps  (which  see).  The  word  dude 
is  intended  to  represent  the  over-carofulnees  and  scrupu- 
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busDess  of  these  voters,  wliile  the  word  pharisees  is  in- 
temled  to  represent  the  *Tiolier  than  thou"  spirit  which  ia 
attributed  to  them. 

Duties.  For  customs  duties,  ad  valorem,  specific,  com- 
pound, discriminating  and  minimum  duties,  see  Customs 
Duties. 

East  Florida.      (See  Annexations  I L) 

Eaton,  Theophilus.  First  Governor  of  the  colony  of 
New  Haven,  remaining  in  office  from  1639  until  he  died, 
January  7,  1658. 

Edmunds'  Anti-Polygamy  Bill.       (See  Mormons.) 

Edmunds'  Electoral  Bill  was  tl^e  act  creatinij  the  Eleo' 
toral  Comminslon  (which  see).  It  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  by  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  passed  Con- 
gress and  was  approved  hy  the  President,  January  39,  1877. 

Edmunds*  George  F.,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Vermont, 
February  1,  18**;8.  lie  served  five  years  in  the  Legislature, 
acting  as  Speaker  during  three  years,  and  in  the  State 
Senate  two  years,  during  which  he  acted  as  presiding  offi- 
cer. In  1866  he  entered  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
March,  1883,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore. 

Elastic  Clause.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  Article  1, 
section  8,  clause  18,  of  the  Constitution,  wliich  reads:  "The 
Congress  ahall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  \i\e  government  of  the  United  States." 

Election  Bets.  New  York  and  Wisconsin  are  the  only 
States  in  the  Union  in  which  a  voter  becomes  disqualifiod 
by  reason  of  being  interested  in  a  bet  depending  on  the 
election  at  which  he  attempts  to  vote.  Article  2,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution  of  New  York  State  reads:  "Xo  ^r- 
Bon  .  .  .  who  shall  make  or  become  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  any  l>pt  or  wager,  depending  upon  the 
result  of  any  election,  shall  vote  at  such  election."  Then 
follows  directions  as  to  the  challenging  of  the  votes  of 
betters. 

Electoral  College  is  the  name  given  to  the  Presidential 
electors  of  a  State  when  convened  for  the  purpose  of  cast- 
ing their  vot«s  for  President  and  Vice-President    The  term 
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Cftme  into  nae  about  the  jear  1821,  but  it  was  first  offidal^y 
and  in  the  kv  of  Jaanarr  23,  1^5. 

ttwtioiM,  Contested  or  Bi^vted.  (Sm  Coata<«i  jn«c- 
iicA«;  IH9puled  Prtddtmiial  and  Vice-FresideMtiai  BUc- 

Eledorel  ComBiiiioB,  The;  In  the  Presidential  dection 
in  1876,  foor  States  each  aent  In  difTerent  and  diffeiing  re- 
tnmfty  each  eet  having  wme  claims  to  be  considered  regular. 
Aade  frcnn  the  doubtful  rotes  the  Democratic  nominees, 
Tilden  and  Hendricks,  lacked  but  one  vote  to  a  majority. 
The  twenty-aof '  t  niJe  of  the  bouses,  ordering  the  re- 

jection of  any  voteg  to  which  objection  should  be 

made,  unlees  aocepte<l  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both 
Honaes,  had  been  repealo<]  by  the  Republican  Senate  in 
January,  1876;  its  ajjplication  would  have  elected  Tilden. 
To  paaa  upon  the  conflicting  retume  t)ie  Electoral  Commis- 
cioo  waa  created  hy  act  of  Congress  approved  Jannaiy  29, 
1877.  Four  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  (those  assigned 
to  certain  circuita  specified  in  the  bill)  were  made  mem- 
ben  of  the  corniniission ;  tJi«?e  four  were  to  select  a  fifth 
joatice;  with  tiieoe  five  were  to  sit  five  members  of  the 
Senate  and  five  of  the  House,  each  House  to  elect  it*  own 
representatives.  To  this  commiaiion  waa  delegated  the  power 
in  the  premisea  of  "the  two  Houses  acting  separately  or 
together,"  and  ita  decisions  were  to  be  reversed  only  by 
the  concurrent  action  of  both  Houses.  The  commission 
was  con^stituted  as  follows  (Democrats  in  Italic,  Republi- 
cans in  Roman):  Senators — George  F.  Edmunds,  Ver- 
mont: Oliver  P.  Morton,  Indiana;  Frederick  T.  Freling- 
huyscn.  New  Jersey;  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware;  AUen 
G.  Thurman,  Ohio  (the  latter  having  become  ill  Francis 
Krman.  New  York,  was  5ul»tituted).  Representatives — 
lienry  B.  Payne,  Oliio;  Eppn  Ilunton,  Virginia;  Josiah  (?. 
Ahhfitt,  MasKflchuBott^;  James  A.  Garfield,  Ohio;  (jcorge  F. 
Hoar,  Maa^acbusettH.  Supreme  Court — Nathan  Clifford, 
Preftident  of  the  Coirunisgion;  William  Strong,  Samuel  F. 
Miller,  Stephen  J,  Field.  These  had  been  designated  by  the 
act ;  the  fifth  selected  by  them  was  Joseph  P.  Bradle>'.  The 
coramiK^ion  first  considered  the  Florida  returns.  There 
were  three  set^.  1.  The  vote^  of  tlie  Hayes  electors,  with 
the  certificate  of  Governor  Stearns  attached^  according  to 
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the  decision  of  the  Stato  Beturning  Board  in  throwing  out 
5ertain  returns.  2.  The  votes  of  the  Tilden  electors,  with 
:he  rortificate  of  the  Attorne3'-GeneraI  of  the  State  at- 
tached, according  to  the  actual  vote  cast.  3.  Same  aa  sec- 
ond, with  the  certificate  of  the  new  Govpmnr  Drew,  accord- 
ing to  a  re-canvass  of  the  votes  as  ordered  hy  the  State  law 
cf  January  IT,  1877.  The  Democratic  counsel  maintained 
that  the  Returning  Board  had  improperly  and  illegally 
thrown  ont  votes,  and  that  the  State  Supreme  Court  had  bo 
decided,  and  also  that  one  of  the  Hayes  electors,  Hum- 
phreys, when  elected,  held  an  office  under  the  United  States 
and  was  thus  dLsquoliiied.  The  Repuhlicans,  on  the  con- 
trary, declared  that  the  commipsion  had  no  power  to  ex- 
amine into  returns  made  in  due  form ;  that  the  first  return 
was  in  due  form ;  that  the  second  had  attached  to  it  the 
certificate  of  an  officer  officially  unknown  to  the  United 
States  in  the  capacity  of  certifi'ing  officer,  and  that  the 
third  set  was  also  irregular,  having  been  prepared  after  the 
electoral  college  had  ceased  in  law  to  exist.  In  Humphreys' 
case  the  Repuhlicans  maintained  that  he  had,  previous  to 
his  election,  sent  a  letter  of  resignation  to  the  officer 
that  had  appointed  him  and  that  the  absence  of  that  officer 
was  the  cause  of  its  not  having  been  received  in  time.  The 
Commission  in  eat-h  case  sustained  the  Republican  view  by 
a  vote  of  8  to  7,  a  strictly  party  vote,  February  8,  1877- 
Louisiana  sent  three  returns;  the  first  and  third  were  iden- 
tical, being  the  votes  of  the  Hayes  electors,  as  canvassed  by 
the  Returning  Board,  with  the  certificate  of  Governor  Kel- 
logg ;  the  second  contained  the  votes  of  the  Tilden  electors 
based  on  the  votes  as  actually  cast,  with  the  certificate  of 
John  McEner\',  who  claimed  to  be  Governor.  The  Demo- 
crats maintained  that  the  Returning  Board  had  illegally 
cast  out  votoi:  that  two  Hnyes  electors  were  United  States 
officers;  that  McEnery  was  the  rightful  Governor,  and  vari- 
ous violations  of  State  election  laws,  all  of  which  they 
offered  to  prove.  The  Republican  claims,  similar  to  those 
in  the  case  of  Florida,  were  again  upheld  by  a  vote  of  8  to 
7,  February  16,  1877.  In  Oregon  one  of  the  three  electors. 
Watts,  was,  when  elected  a  United  States  officer,  being  thus 
disqualified ;  the  Democratic  Governor,  Grover,  had  given  a 
certificate  to  the  other  two  Hayes  electors  and  to  Cronin, 
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the  highest  Tildcn  elector.  The  popular  vote  was  not 
calletl  in  question.  The  Hayes  electors  refused  to  serve 
with  Cronin  and  elected  a  third  Hayes  elector,  as  they  were 
hy  the  law  entitled  to  do,  while  Cronin,  by  reason  of  their 
refusal  to  serve  with  him,  appointed  two  other  electors; 
these  voted  for  Hayes.  Tliere  were  -thus  two  returns,  one 
consisting  of  three  Hayes  votes,  attached  to  which  was  a 
statement  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  State,  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  consisting  of  two  Hayes 
votes  and  one  Tilden  vote,  with  the  certificate  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Secretary  of  State  attached.  The  Democrats 
contended  that  the  Governor's  certificate  must  be  consid- 
ered fi^nal,  to  which  the  Republicans  replied  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Commission  to  see  that  the  Governor  had  cor- 
rectly certified  the  return  of  the  canvassers  of  the  State, 
and  that  behind  these  returns  the  Commission  could  not 
je:o:  the  Governor's  certificate  they  could  and  should  review. 
On  February  23d  the  Commission  sustained  this  view  8  to 
7.  From  South  Carolina  there  were  two  returns;  one,  the 
votes  of  Hayes  electors  based  on  the  canvass  of  the  Return- 
ing Board,  having  Governor  Chamberlain's  certificate  at- 
tached ;  the  other,  the  vote  of  the  Tilden  electors,  with  the 
mere  claim  of  a  popular  election.  The  claim  was  made  of 
military  influence  in  the  election,  but  the  Republican  re- 
turn was  accepted  February  27th,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  TTie 
comraistiion  adjourned  sine  die  March  3,  1877.  The  House 
voted  to  rpjpct,  the  Senate  to  accept  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission, and  a  concurrent  vote  being  required  to  reject,  its 
decision  was  enforced  and  Hayes  became  President. 

Electoral  Count,  If  Congress  had  passed  laws  exactly 
prescribing  the  method  of  verification  of  the  votes  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  operation  of 
counting  them  would  have  been  merely  mechanical,  and 
the  power  to  do  this  would  have  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  As  it  is,  Con^re&s  has  arro- 
gated to  itjsolf  the  power  of  deciding  the  validity  of  returns, 
a  proceeiJing  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  (see 
Eleciornl  System)^  and  it  accomplishes  this  end  by  means 
of  joint  rules  governing  the  action  of  the  Houses  when  as- 
sembled to  see  the  returns  opened.  On  February  3,  1837, 
the  President  approved  an  act  of  Congress  governing  the 
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elostoral  count.  Its  provisions  require  the  electors  to  meet 
in  their  respective  States  on  tlie  second  Monday  in  Janu- 
arr  and  to  cast  their  votes.  Any  contest  regarding  their 
election  must  be  decided  at  least  six  dnys  before,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  State  laws.  Three  lists  of  the  electors,  certi- 
fied by  the  executive  of  the  State,  arc  to  be  prepared  and 
to  be  handed  to  the  electors  to  accompany  their  list  of 
votee.  Congress  is  to  be  in  session  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  February  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  cer- 
tificates. Objections  to  the  reception  of  a  return  must  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  one  member  of  each  House.  Wiere  ob- 
jection is  made  to  the  only  lawful  return  sent  by  a  State, 
that  return  will  be  rejected  only  by  the  concurrent  vote  of 
both  Houses.  Wliere  the  contest  is  as  to  the  competence  of 
two  or  more  tribunals  within  the  State  to  decide  wliich  elec- 
tors were  chosen,  a  return  shall  be  accepted  only  by  the  con- 
current vote  of  both  Houses.  If  there  was  no  contest  within 
the  State,  and  two  or  more  returns  are  received,  that  signed 
by  the  executive  shall  be  counted  unless  rejected  by  the  con- 
current vote  nf  both  Houses. 

Electoral  System.  In  the  convention  of  1787  there  was 
diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  mode  of  electing  the 
President.  The  majority  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  favored  his  election  by  Congress.  Other  plans  were 
for  an  election  by  the  Governors,  by  a  general  popular  vote, 
by  secondary  electors  chosen  by  electors,  the  last  to  be 
chosen  by  a  popular  vote.  The  system  finally  adopted  is 
given  in  the  Constitution,  Article  2,  section  1.  I'he  twelfth 
amendment  {see  Amendments  to  the  Constitution),  chan- 
ging the  mode  to  its  present  form,  was  proposed  at  the  fir3t 
session  of  the  Eighth  Congress,  and  first  went  into  opera- 
tion in  the  election  of  1S04.  Tlie  electors  of  each  State  are 
to  be  appointed  "in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct."  The  power  thus  given  is  not  limited  to  ap- 
pointment by  a  popular  election,  but  includes  any  manner 
whatever,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  electors  of  many  States  were  chosen  by  the 
Legislature,  a  practice  followed  in  South  Carolina  until 
1868.  In  1876  Colorado's  electors  were  so  chosen.  In 
March,  1792,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  fixing  tlic  first 
Wedn^ay  in  December  as  the  day  on  which  the  electors 
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were  to  meet,  and  they  were  to  be  electeti  within  the  tliirty- 
four  da3-3  preceding.  This  act  required  the  electors  to  pre- 
pare three  certificates  of  their  votes,  these  certificatee  to 
be  certified  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Two  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  at  tlic  capital,  one  by 
mail  and  one  by  special  messenger,  while  the  third  waa  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  judge  of  the  district 
in  wliioh  the  electors  voted.  If  neither  of  the  former 
reached  their  destination  by  the  first  Wednesday  in  Janu- 
ary, a  special  messenger  was  to  be  sent  to  the  judge  to  ob- 
tain the  third.  On  the  second  Wednesday  in  February,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  was  to  open  and  count  the  votes. 
In  January.  1845,  an  act  was  passed  fixing  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  of  November  a^  the  day  on  which 
the  electors  were  to  be  appointed.  It  had  not  heretofore 
been  required  that  these  appointments  be  made  on  the  same 
day  throughout  the  country.  It  also  gave  to  the  States  au- 
thority to  provide  for  filling  vacancies  in  their  electoral 
colleges,  and  to  provide  for  cases  in  which  the  first  elcc- 
tione  have  resulted  in  no  choice.  The  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution plainly  provide  for  a  count  of  the  votes  by  the 
President  of  tlie  Senate  in  the  pre.'icnce  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  this  plain  meaning  was,  during  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  government,  adhered  to.  Gradual  en- 
croachments by  Congrciris  on  the  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate  led  to  the  present  condition  in  which  the 
votes  are  canvassed  and  pusned  upon  by  the  Houses,  they 
assTiming  the  power  to  accept  or  to  reject  any  returns, 
wiiereas  had  Cfongress  passed  sufficiently  minute  general 
laws  relative  to  the  authentification  of  the  returns  {a&  it 
has  power  to  do),  no  such  questions  could  ever  have  arisen, 
and  the  counting  would  have  been  a  mere  numerical 
operation. 

Electors.     (See  Electoral  System.,) 

Emancipation.  The  Constitution  of  Vermont,  framed  in 
1777,  abolished  slavery,  but  Vermont  did  not  become  a 
State  until  1791.  Massachusetts  abolished  slavery  in  1780, 
while  acts  of  gradual  emancipation  were  passed  by  Penn- 
sylvania in  1780.  New  Hampshire  in  1783,  Rhode  Island  in 
1784,  Connecticut  in  1784,  New  Jersey  in  1804,  New- 
York  did  likewise  in  1709,  but  afterward  passed  an  abso- 
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emancipation  act  to  take  effect  July  4,  1827.  The 
remainder  of  the  thirteen  colonies  allowed  slavery,  and  in 
the  case  of  new  States  the  question  was  settled  at  the  time 
of  Admission.  During  the  Rebellion  laws  were  successively 
passed,  in  1862,  forbidding  the  return  by  the  army  of  fu- 
gitive slaves,  abolishing  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  free- 
ing the  escaped  slaves  of  persons  in  rebellion.  In  thia  year, 
too,  slavery  was  abolished  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia^  the 
owners  receiving  compensation.  Then  came  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  followed  by  the  thirteenth  amendment, 
and  slavery  was  at  an  end  in  1865, 

Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  Civil  War  was  fought 
by  tiie  North  to  maintain  tlie  Union,  not  to  free  slaves.  If 
proof  of  this  were  needed,  it  is  furnished  by  the  disavowal 
of  President  Lincoln  of  proclamations  by  Generals  Fre- 
mont and  Hunter,  abolishing  slavery  in  Missouri  and  South 
Carolina,  resppctivcly.  Such  steps  as  freeing  the  escaped 
slaves  of  rebellious  owners  were  taken  as  war  measures 
merely.  On  September  22,  1862,  President  Lincoln  issued 
a  proclamation  giving  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States  in  rebellion  that,  unless  they  returned  to  their  al- 
legiance by  January  1,  1863,  he  would  declare  their  slaves 
forever  free.  This  was  followed  on  January  1,  1863,  by 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  declaring  free  the  slaves 
held  in  all  these  States,  except  in  certain  districts  of  Louis* 
iana  and  Virginia  then  occupied  by  United  States  troops. 
It  enjoined  upon  the  freed  slaves  to  abstain  from  violence, 
and  offered  to  receive  them  into  the  military  and  naval 
ser\nce8.  The  proclamation  declared  that  it  was  issued 
as  an  act  of  "military  necessity"  by  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  and  navy.  '  The  act  was 
heartily  approved  by  the  North,  and  rendered  certain  what 
had  already  become  probable,  namely,  that  slavery  could 
not  outlive  tlie  war. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  being  a  war  measure, 
did  not  affect  the  condition  of  slavery  in  any  portions  of  the 
United  States  not  in  rebellion  against  the  government; 
hence  the  slaves  held  in  certain  parishes  in  Lonisiana,  cer- 
tain counties  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  forty-eight  counties 
which  form  West  Virginia,  were  not  freed  until  the  pasa- 
4ige  of  the  thirteenth  amendment.    The  parishes  excepted 
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in  Louisiana  were  St.  Bernard,  Plaq^ueminea,  Jefferson,  St. 
John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre 
Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  in- 
eluding  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  counties  in  Vir- 
ginia were  Berkeley,  Accomack,  Northampton,  Elizabeth 
City,  York,  Princess  Anne  and  Norfolk,  including  the 
cities  of  Norfolk  and  PortamoutlL 

Embargo.  An  embargo  is  a  prohibition  by  goremment 
authority  of  the  departure  of  ships  or  merchandise  from 
gome  or  all  of  its  ports.  It  may  be  issued  as  a  measure  of 
retaliation  to  deprive  other  nations  of  commodities,  or  as  a 
war  measure  as  a  means  of  seizing  hostile  ships  in  port,  or 
to  secure  secrecy  for  an  important  e.\pedition,  or  to  obtain 
ships  for  govermnL'-Ht  use.  When  the  embargo  affects  com- 
munication with  one  or  certain  specified  nations  only,  it  is 
termed  non-intercourse. 

Embargo  Act.  In  May,  1806,  Great  Britain,  which  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  with  France,  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  territorj^  bordering  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  and  the  Gcnnan  Ocean  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe. 
Napoleon  rptaliated  in  Noveml^'r  by  his  Berlin  Decree, 
declaring  a  blockade  of  English  ports.  A  year  later  Eng- 
land issued  her  famous  Orders  in  Council,  prohibiting  com- 
merce with  almost  everj'  country  of  Europe.  The  next 
month,  December,  1807,  Napoleon  replied  with  the  Milan 
Decree,  forbidding  commerce  with  England  or  her  colonics. 
These  and  similar  acts,  although  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nations,  were  enforced  by  France  and  England  so  far 
as  tJiey  were  able,  and  many  American  vessels  were  seized. 
Moreover,  Great  Britain  revived  an  old  rule  prohibiting 
neutral  vessels  from  trading  with  the  dependencies  of  any 
nation  with  whom  she  was  at  war.  She  also  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  searching  American  vessels  for  those 
whom  slie  claimed  to  be  her  subjects  and  impressing  them 
into  her  service.  In  maintaining  this  position,  the  British 
man-of-war  Leopard,  in  June,  1807,  fired  on  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  events, 
although  news  of  the  Milan  Decree  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived, thnt  Congress,  on  December  22,  1807,  passed  an 
Embargo  Act  prohibiting  exportations  from  the  United 
States,  hoping  to  force  France  and  England  to  recede  from 
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their  position  by  showing  the  importance  of  our  commer- 
cial relations.  It  had  acme  effect  on  these  nations,  but  a 
far  more  ruinous  result  on  our  own  commerce,  the  exports 
for  1808  shrinking  to  one-fifth  of  the  sum  they  liad  reached 
in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  a  measure  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  was  approved  by  the  agricultural  portions 
of  Uie  United  Statta.  New  England  Stiites,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  foreign  commerce,  and  the  Federalists  loudly  con- 
demned it.  Its  opponents,  spelling  the  name  backward, 
called  it  "0  grab  me"  Act,  and  threats  of  secession  were 
heard  from  New  England.  As  a  result,  Congress  fixed 
March  4,  1809,  for  the  termination  of  the  embargo.  The 
first  embargo  in  our  history  was  laid  in  1794  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days,  and  other  minor  acts  of  a  similar  nature 
were  passed  during  the  War  of  1812.  The  plan  of  limiting 
commercial  intercourse  by  embargo,  non-importation  and 
non-intercourse  acts  was  called  the  "restrictive  system," 
(See  Non-imporiaiion ;  Non-intercourse.) 

Embassadors.     (See  Foreign  Service.) 

Eminent  Domain  is  the  aupreme  right  of  property  poa- 
BBBsed  by  a  St^ite  over  the  articles  of  private  ownership. 
The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  the  right  to  take  private 
property  for  public  uses.  In  the  United  States  its  justifi- 
cation is  the  common  welfare,  and  the  fifth  amendment  to 
tlie  Constitution  provides  that  just  compensation  must  be 
made.  The  right  is  usually  exercised  in  order  to  secure 
land  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  highways  and  canals. 

Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace,  Friends.  These  words  occur 
in  the  Declaration  of  ludependence,  which  was  WTitten  by 
Thomas  Jefferson :  'We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them 
[the  English],  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in 
war,  in  peace,  friends.'' 

Entangling  Alliances.  Jefferson's  inaugural  address 
contained  the  following  sentence:  "Equal  and  exact  jus- 
tice to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
political;  peace,  commerce  and  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support  of  the 
State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent 
admiiiiBtrations  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest 
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bulwarks  against  anti-ropublican  tendencies;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  constitu- 
^onn]  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and 
ifety  abroad;  .  .  .  free<iom  of  religion;  freedom  of 
le  press;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  ha/- 
beas  corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected — these 
principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone 
before  us  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution 
and  reformation." 
Envoy  Extraordinary,  {See  Foreign  Service.) 
Equality  of  States.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
members  are  apportioned  according  to  the  population  of 
the  States,  thoee  containing  most  inhabitants  thus  obtain- 
ing preponderance  over  the  others.  To  prevent  the  sub- 
jugation and  oppression  of  the  smaller  States  by  the  larger, 
the  device  of  a  Senate  containing  two  members  from  every 
State,  regardless  of  size,  was  resorted  to.  That  the  import- 
ance of  this  provision,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  equality  of  the 
States  in  the  Union,  was  recognized  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  is  shown  by  Article  5  of  that  instrument, 
which  declares  "that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  ]\fi  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

Equal  Rights  Party.  This  was  the  name  of  the  New 
York  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  that  subsequently 
became  known  as  the  Loco-foco  party.  {See  Loc<hfoco.) 
In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1884,  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lock- 
wood  was  the  candidate  of  an  Equal  Rights  party  {which 
see)  advocating  woman  suffrage.  She  had  practically  nn 
following.  Her  vote  in  the  United  States  was  less  than 
2,500  out  of  a  total  of  over  10,000,000. 

Era  of  Good  Feeling.  The  period  from  1817  to  1823  is 
80  called.  The  Federal  party  was  all  but  dead ;  the  admin- 
istration had  done  its  best  to  conciliate  the  minority^  and 
the  latter  was  so  well  satisfied  that  the  name  of  Fe<Ieral- 
Republiean  was  adopted  by  many  to  show  their  sympathy 
with  the  party  in  power.  Monroe  was  re-elected  in  1821 
and  received  all  but  one  of  the  electoral  votes.  After  the 
election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1825,  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party  gradually  split  into  two  parts,  from 
which  the  Democratic  and  \Vhig  parties  sprung. 
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Erie  Canal  (Begun  in  1817;  completed  in  1825;  length, 
3flt3  milos).  The  following  doggrel  waa  piibliahcd,  and 
used  politically,  by  the  opponents  of  the  Erie  Canal  scheme, 
in  ridicule  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
enterprise : 

"Oh  a  ditch  he  would  dig,  from  thclakes  to  the  sea, 
The  eighth  of  the  world's  matchless  wonders  to  be. 
Good  land — how  absurd — but  why  should  you  grin? 
It  will  do  to  bury  its  mad  author  in." 

Essex  Junto,  The.  In  1781  John  Hancock  applied  this 
name  to  a  number  of  public  men  from  Essex  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  their  followers.  The  commercial  clasees  were 
naturally  those  that  desired  a  strong  Federal  Government, 
and  these  men  were  the  ablest  representatives  of  that  class 
and  foremost  among  the  advocates  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution-  After  the  adoption  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
Federal  party,  and  were  more  particularly  adherents  of 
Hamilton.  They  thus  incurred  the  opposition  of  John 
Adams,  who  attempted  to  make  tliera  appear  as  a  '^British 
faction"  hostile  to  France.  It  was  he,  also,  that  revived  the 
name  that  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Subsequently  the  name 
came  to  stand  generally  for  the  Federalist  spirit  of  New 
England,  and  the  troubles  in  that  section  during  the  War  of 
1812,  as  the  Hartford  Convention,  etc.,  were  attributed  to 
the  Essex  Junto.  Among  its  members  were  Pickering  and 
Fisher  Ames. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  February,  IS18.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  and  stud- 
ied law  at  Cambridge,  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
New  York.  He  was  of  the  counsel  defending  President 
Johnson  in  his  impeachment,  and  served  as  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  1868  and  1869.  He  was  one  of  the  lawyers  repre- 
senting the  United  States  before  the  tribunal  for  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  Alabama  Claims  (see  Geneva  Award), 
and  represented  the  Republican  interests  before  the  Elec- 
toral Commission  (which  see).  He  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  Haves.  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  for 
New  York  in  1885.  Died  at  New  York  City,  February  28, 
1901- 
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Exchange  of  Prisoners.     {See  Cariel.) 

Executive,  The.  The  government  of  the  Uniteii  States 
is  divided  into  three  great  depnrtTnentB:  the  exerutivc,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial.  The  first  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  its  head,  the  President,  is  known 
simply  Bfi  the  executive.  The  chief  executive  officers  of  the 
States,  the  Governors,  are  similarly  called  the  execntives  of 
the  respective  States.  The  qualifications  of  the  President 
are  given  in  the  Constitution,  Article  8,  section  1.  He 
must  be  a  natural-hom  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
citizen  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  He  must  be 
at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  have  boon  fourteen  years 
a  resident  of  the  United  States.  The  powers  of  the  Preai- 
dent  are  defined  in  Article  2  of  the  Constitution.  The  ex- 
ecutive is  of  necessity  the  only  means  of  communication  be- 
tween our  government  and  foreign  powers,  and  great  lati- 
tude is  allowed  to  the  President  on  this  subject,  his  action 
being  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  rase  of  treaties,  and  by  a  majority  vote  in 
cases  of  diplomatic  appointments.  The  President  has 
limited  control  over  Congress,  the  veto  enabling  him  to 
throttle  legislation  to  which  he  is  opposed,  unless  two- 
thirds  of  each  House  concur  in  passing  the  measure  over 
his  veto.  The  appointing  power  of  the  President  is  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate.  The  war  powers 
of  the  President  are  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  virtue  of 
his  position  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 
These  aro  never  exercised  except  in  the  case  of  actual  war, 
and  are  even  then  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress,  in 
which  resides  the  power  of  granting  or  withholding  sup- 
plies. During  the  administration  of  Washington  and 
Adams,  the  annual  message  of  the  President  to  Congress 
was  read  by  him  to  the  House,  and  personal  interviews  be- 
tn'oen  the  President  and  the  Senate  took  place  on  several 
occasions.  With  Jefferson  these  practices  came  to  an  end, 
and  a  subsequent  attempt  to  revive  the  latter  failed.  All 
communications  bctM-een  the  Pretsident  and  Congress  now 
take  the  form  of  resolutions  on  the  part  of  Conirress,  and 
of  a  message  to  either  or  both  of  the  Houses  on  tiie  part  of 
the  President  Resolutions  of  inquiry  directed  to  the  head 
of  any  department  are  answered  by  letters  addressed  to  the 
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presiding  ofiBcer  of  the  House  desiriDg  the  information. 
The  judiciary  and  the  executive  bear  no  otBeial  relatione 
to  each  other  after  the  initial  appointment  of  the  former 
by  the  latter.  The  Supreme  Court  has  time  and  again 
refused  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  political  acts  of 
the  executive.  The  President's  term  is  four  years.  He 
is  chosen  by  electors  selected  a&  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  direct,  which  is  now  by  a  popular  vote.  (See  EleC" 
total  System,)  In  17S9  the  President's  salary  was  fixed 
at  $25,000  per  annum.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1873,  in- 
creased this  amount  to  $50,000.  At  the  following  session 
an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  this  increase.  It  passed 
Congress,  was  vetoed  by  Grant,  and  failed  to  pass  over  the 
veto.  In  case  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  pcrfonn  the  duties  of  his  office,  it  devolves  on  the  Vice- 
President.  The  further  regulation  of  this  subject  is  left 
to  Congress.  For  the  rules  established  under  this  power 
see  President;  Presidential  Succession, 

Executive  Departments,  (See  Interior.  Department  of 
the;  Juliet!,  Dnpartment  of;  Navij,  Department  of  ike; 
Post  Office  Department;  State  Department;  Treasury  De- 
partment; War  Department,) 

Executive  Session  is  the  name  applied  to  sessions  of  the 
Senate  held  for  the  transaction  of  executive  business;  that 
is,  the  confirmation  of  nominations  of  the  President,  or  the 
ratification  of  treaties.  These  sessions  are  secret.  The 
clerks  that  are  necessarily  present  are  sworn  to  aecrecy, 
and  violation  of  the  oath  may  lead  to  dismistijl  and  punish- 
ment for  contempt.  The  punishment  of  Senators  for  re- 
vealing the  proceedings  is  expulsion.  Nevertheless,  the 
proceedings  nppear  in  the  newspapers  with  consiflernble 
regularity,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  rule  is  a  dead  letter. 
The  subject  of  making  these  sessions  open  is  being  a>:itated 
at  present.  Whether  any  part  of  the  proceedings  of  either 
House  is  to  be  public  or  secret  is  a  matter  subject  to  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  House  affected.  The  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  provide  for  secret  sessions  xmder 
certain  circumstances. 

Exequatur  is  an  official  recognition  of  a  consul  or  com- 
mercial agent  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent,  au- 
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thoriziDg  hira  to  perform  his  duties  in  that  country-  It 
is  a  Latin  word,  ineautng  *iet  him  perform." 

Expatriation  means  the  act  or  state  of  baniehment  from 
ones  native  country,  and  it  also  means  the  voluntary  re- 
nimciation  of  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  citizenship  in  one 
country  to  become  the  citizen  or  subject  of  another.  It 
38  in  this  latter  sense  that  it  is  used  here.  In  the  early 
part  of  thifi  century  the  United  States  was  almost  the 
only  nation  that  claimed  for  individuals  tlie  right  of  ex* 
patriation  without  the  consent  of  the  government  of  which 
they  were  citizens  or  subjects.  The  European  nations,  as 
ft  rule,  maintained  that  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  was 
necessary;  and  the  enforcement  by  England  of  this  claim 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812.  Fortunately 
England  did  not  carr}'  into  practice  tlie  theoretical  extreme 
of  her  doctrine,  which  would  have  jwrmitted  her  to  hang 
as  traitors  all  prisoners  captured  m  that  war  who  had 
once  been  British  subjects.  It  muet  be  said,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  citizens  or  suojects  of  foreign  powers,  the  right  of 
voluntary  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
by  one  of  our  citizens  was  unsettled,  so  far  aa  legislation 
was  concerned,  until  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  27,  1868, 
asserted  that  expatriation  "is  a  natural  and  inherent  right 
of  all  people,"  but  the  action  of  the  Department  of  State 
had  previously  seemed  practically  to  admit  the  right.  As 
far  as  foreign  States  are  concerned,  however,  the  United 
States  has  Meadily  maintained  its  original  position.  The 
first  formal  recognition  of  its  claims  was  secured  in  an  ex- 
patriation treat)'  with  the  North  German  Confederation, 
signed  February  22,  1868.  England  first  recognized  the 
right  of  voluntary  expatriation  by  act  of  parliament  in 
1870,  and  immediately  concluded  an  expatriation  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  Ail  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
now  recognize  the  right,  including  besides  those  just  men- 
tioned, France,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy  and  Spain.  (See 
NaturaHzation.) 

Expenditures  and  Receipts  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
sides the  annual  oxprnditure  of  the  government  as  given 
Tinder  the  heading  Appropriaiionst,  there  are  ''permanent 
annual  appropriations;   wnieh  cause  expenditure  by  reason 
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of  prorisions  in  existing  laws  involving  outlays  wbich  thns 
need  no  especial  appropriations.  These  are:  1.  Specific, 
including  (a)  cost  of  collection  of  cuetome  revenue,  $5,- 
500,000;  (6)  arming  and  equipping  the  militia  of  the 
United  States,  $200,000;  (c)  interest  at  six  ner  cent,  to  the 
Sniithfionian  Institute  on  the  bequest  held  by  the  govern- 
ment for  it,  $39,000  per  annum;  and  2.  Indefinite,  includ- 
ing interest  on  the  public  debt,  amount  required  for  sink- 
ing fund,  and  numemus  similar  requirements. 

Exports  and  Imports.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1865,  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War,  the  total  exports  of 
domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
were  $166,089,303.  From  that  date  there  was  a  steady  in- 
crease every  successive  year  until  1881,  when  the  total 
reached  $903,367,346.  After  this  there  was  a  decline,  and 
the  exports  did  not  again  equal  those  of  that  year  until 
1893,  when  they  were  $1,030,278,148.  In  1901  they 
reached  the  high-water  mark,  being  $1,487,764,991.  For 
the  eight  years  beginning  with  1897  they  have  in  every 
year  pa&sed  the  billion-doliar  mark,  the  total  in  1904  being 
$1,460,868,185.  During  this  period  the  imports  of  foreign 
merchandise  have  also  grown.  In  1865  the  imports  reached 
the  sum  of  $238,745,580,  exceeding  the  exports  by  more 
than  seventy  million  of  dollars.  Not  until  1874  did  the 
exports  exceed  the  imports.  From  that  date  the  exports 
have  exceeded  the  imports  every  vear  except  four;  namely: 
1875,  1889,  1890  and  1894.  the  total  exports  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1904.  was  $1,460,868,165.  Tlie 
total  imports  for  the  same  year  was  $991,090,978;  leaving 
a  balance  in  favor  of  exports  of  $469,777,207.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  exports  and  imports  of  specie  has  not 
been  so  great  as  that  of  merchandise,  and  the  balance  haa 
generally  been  on  the  side  of  exports.  In  1891  the  excess 
of  the  exports  of  specie  was  no  less  than  $129,421,802.  In 
1904  it  was  only  $4,133,506.  The  recent  development  of 
our  manufactures  has  increasetl  our  foreign  trade  im- 
mensely. For  five  consecutive  years  the  total  of  exports 
and  imports  has  every  year  exceeded  two  billion  of  dollars, 
and  the  indications  are  that  this  commerce  will  grow 
rapidly  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Exposition,  World's  Columbian.  The  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved April  25,  1890j  entitled,  "An  act  to  provide  for 
celebrating  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus,  by  holding  an 
international  exhibition  of  arts,  industries,  manufactures 
and  the  products  of  the  soil,  mine  and  Bra,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  act  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  comniisHioncrs,  who  should  organize  the 
Exposition,  and  when  these  preliminaries  were  completed, 
the  President  was  required  to  moke  a  public  proclamation 
of  tiie  fact  and  officially  invite  "all  the  nations  of  the 
earth"  to  participate  in  tlie  Exposition.  This  proclamation 
was  issued  December  24,  1890.  The  funds  for  the  fair 
consisted  of  $10,000,000  raised  bv  the  city  of  Chicago; 
about  $3,000,000  miscellaneous  contributions:  $8,500,000 
loan  from  Congress:  $5,000,000  debenture  bonds  issued  by 
the  Exposition  authorities,  malcing  in  all  about  $20,000,- 
000.  To  this  was  to  be  added  the  sales  of  souvenir  coins 
($2,520,144),  receipts  from  conccssionnairf's  ($3,384,016), 
gate  receipts,  and  miscellaneous  items.  The  site  included 
6G6  acres  in  Jackson  Park,  fronting  on  Lake  Michigan, 
and  here  a  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  were  erected.  The 
buildings  were  temporary,  but  the  services  of  the  best  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  and  landscape  gardeners  were  enlisted,  re- 
sulting in  the  beautiful  "White  City,"  so  called  from  the 
whiteness  of  the  material  (staff)  used  in  its  construction. 
In  addition  to  the  general  buildings,  each  State  had  its 
own  particular  building,  and  the  natural  rivalry  of  the 
States  was  productive  of  eoccellent  results.  Various  foreign 
nations  also  had  their  own  buildings.  During  the  exposi- 
tion there  were  held  in  the  Memorial  Art  Palace  a  soriea 
of  international  congresses  grouped  under  twenty  depart- 
ments and  244  general  divisions.  The  opening  of  the  fair 
on  May  1,  1893,  included  addresses  by  Director-General 
George  R.  Davia,  and  President  drover  Cleveland,  music, 
poems,  etc.  The  attendance,  small  at  first,  increased  regu- 
larly month  by  month  until  the  close.  The  largest  attend- 
ance of  any  one  day  waa  716,881,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Chicago  fife.  The  grand  total,  including  those  who  held 
passes,  was  27,529,400.    Tlie  total  receipts  were  $33,290,- 
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06fi,  and  the  total  expenses  to  the  close  of  the  fair  were 
$31,117,353.  The  balance  left  on  hand  was  much  reduced 
by  the  expense  of  removing  the  buildinge.  In  all,  it  waa 
the  most  suoofssful  world's  fair  up  to  that  date. 

£x  Post  Facto  Laws.  Strictly  speaking,  an  ex  post  facto 
law  is  one  that  takes  effet^t  retroaL'tively;  that  is,  on  traua- 
actions  which  took  place  before  its  passage.  The  provision 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Article  1,  sec- 
tion 9,  clause  3),  that  "no  .  ,  ,  ex  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed,'*  has  been  interpreted  to  refer  only  to  crimes, 
and  in  that  sense  the  words  are  commonly  used.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  decided  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
phrase:  Every  law  that  makes  an  action  done  before  its 
passage,  and  innocent  when  done,  criminal,  and  punishes 
such  action ;  every  law  that  aggravates  a  crime,  or  makps 
it  greater  than  when  committed;  every  law  that  changes 
the  nature  of  the  punishment,  or  makes  it  greater  than  at 
the  time  the  act  was  committed ;  every  law  that  alters  the 
rules  of  evidence  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  convict  the 
offender;  every  law  that,  while  not  avowedly  relating  to 
crimes,  in  effect  imposes  a  penalty  or  tlic  deprivation  of  a 
right;  every  law  that  deprives  persons  accused  of  crime  of 
Bome  lawful  protection  to  which  they  have  become  entitled, 
SB  a  former  acquittal.  Such  laws  are  therefore  uncoiisti- 
tntional  so  far  as  they  apply  to  acts  committed  before  their 
passage. 

Expounder  of  the  Constitution.  Daniel  Webster  was  so 
called  from  liis  exhaustive  <3ificusf;ionR  of  the  Constitution. 

Expunging-  Resolution.  Benton^s.  The  high-haiide<l  man- 
ner in  which  President  Jackson  disposed  of  the  United 
States  Bank — for  a  full  account  of  which  see  elsewhere  in 
this  volume — ^gave  great  offense  to  Congress.  As  the  Preei- 
dent's  friends  in  that  body  were  too  numerous,  however,  to 
make  it  at  all  possible  to  procure  a  vote  for  impeachment, 
the  Senate  determined  to  inflict  an  extra-judicial  con- 
demnation on  tlie  action  of  the  executive.  Therefore,  after 
an  excited  debate  of  three  months,  it  resolved.  March  28, 
1834,  by  a  vote  of  SG  to  20,  ^'That  the  President,  in  the 
late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue, 
has  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  nnt  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  and  iawa,  but  in  derogation  of 
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both."  This  resolution  made  tiie  President  quite  indig- 
nant, and  in  a  special  message  April  15,  he  protested 
against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  accursed  him  of  perjury  in 
his  violating  his  oath  of  ollice,  and  was  thus  an  indirect 
and  illegal  method  of  impeaclmient,  a  condemTiation 
against  which  he  had  no  opportunity  to  defend  himself. 
The  Senate  refused  to  receive  the  protest  or  place  it  on 
record  on  the  journal.  Senator  Benton,  of  MisBouri,  at 
once  gave  notice  tiiat  he  would  bring  forward,  every  year, 
a  reeolution  to  expunge  the  vote  of  censure.  After  a 
struggle  of  tliree  years,  the  friends  of  the  President  carried 
the  expunging  resolution,  and  the  resolution  of  censure 
was  marked  around  on  the  journal  with  broad  black  lines, 
and  the  memorandum  '"Expunged  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
this  Ifith  day  of  January,  1837." 

Exterritoriality.  By  a  fiction  of  international  law  a 
sovereign,  though  temporarily  in  a  foreign  country,  is  con- 
sidered as  being  on  his  own  territory.  By  an  extension  of 
this  principle  diplomatic  agents  that  represent  the  sovereign 
and  also  those  that  represent  the  State  (as  embassadors  of 
republics),  are  said  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exterritorial- 
ity, the  privilege  of  living  under  their  own  laws  while  ac- 
credited to  a  foreign  nation.  They  preserve  their  doraicilos 
as  if  at  home.  Their  persons,  families,  attendants  and 
property  are  inviolable  except  in  extreme  cases.  In  case 
of  a  erime  committed  by  a  diplomatic  representative,  un- 
less imperative  necessity  demands  hix?  seizure,  the  govern- 
ment tn  which  he  is  accredited  merely  ask^  his  recall. 

Extradition  is  the  delivering  up  to  justice  of  fugitive 
eriminals  by  one  country  or  State  to  another.  Extradition 
"for  treason,  felony  or  other  crime,"  between  one  State  of 
the  Union  and  another  is  provided  for  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Article  4,  section  2.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  1793  prescribed  the  form  of  the  demand  for 
the  fugitive  criminal.  The  usual  course  is  as  follows:  He 
is  indicted  or  a  warrant  issued  for  liis  arrest ;  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  or  warrant  is  submittetl  to  the  executive  of  the 
State  who  then  makes  a  requisition  for  tlie  criminal  on  tho 
executive  of  the  State  in  which  he  has  taken  refuge;  the 
latter  executive,  if  satisfied  that  the  papers  arc  regular  and 
sufficient,  issues  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  and  delivery  of 
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the  fugitive  to  the  agent  of  the  State  demanding  him.  The 
accused  may  have  these  proceedinga  reviewed  by  the  court 
•under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  If  tlie  Governor  on  whom 
the  requigition  is  made  for  any  reason  refuses  to  surrender 
the  criniiual  there  is  no  power  that  can  compel  him  to  do 
80.  The  words  "or  other  crime"  in  the  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution referred  to,  have  been  interpreted  differently,  but 
the  weiglit  of  opinion  (though  tliis  has  not  always  con- 
trolled) is  that  they  mean  any  offense  against  the  laws  of 
the  State  making  the  demand.  In  June,  1887,  Governor 
Hill,  of  New  York,  suggested  a  conference  of  Governors 
to  secure  uniform  action  in  inter-State  extradition  cases. 
Several  States  joined  with  New  York  in  a  call  for  such  a 
conference,  and  as  a  consequence  delegates  representing 
the  Governors  of  nineteen  States  met  at  Albany  in  August, 
J887.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  them  to  submit  a  bill 
^to  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  making  uniform  in  some 
respects  the  practice  in  these  cases. — Extradition  between 
foreign  notions  is  sometimes  provided  for  by  the  internal 
laws  of  a  State,  and  sometimes  is  a  matter  of  comity,  but 
usually  it  is  provided  for  by  treaty.  The  latter  \s  the  case 
as  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  only  one 
ca^  in  our  history  having  occurred  (the  surrender  of  Ar- 
guelles  to  Spain  in  1864  by  Secretary  of  State  Seward) 
that  was  done  as  a  matter  of  comity.  Treaties  sometimes 
(those  of  the  United  States  usually")  provide  that  extradi- 
tion shall  not  he  granted  for  act«  previously  committed  nor 
for  political  offenses.  It  is  the  general  practice  that  a  re- 
quest for  extradition  shall  not  be  granted  before  the  courts 
of  the  country  in  which  the  criminal  has  taken  refuge  have 
determined  that  the  evidence  would  warrant  his  arrest  and 
commitment  for  trial  where  he  is  found  if  the  offense  had 
been  committed  there:  without  this  judicial  determination 
the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  surrender  a  fu- 
gitive, but  even  when  rendered  he  is  not  thereby  forced  to 
do  so.  The  weight  of  opinion  (though  the  question  is  not 
entirely  settled)  favors  the  view  that  a  person  extradited 
for  one  offense  cannot  be  tried  for  another  until  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  country  or  another  request 
for  his  extradition  on  the  new  ground  has  been  granted. 
The  Unit^  States  has  extradition  treaties  or  atipnlationa 
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with  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Sweden,  Norway,  Mexico,  Italy,  Spain  and  other 
States.  The  chief  extraditable  crimes  under  these  treaties 
arc  murder,  burglary,  robbery,  arson,  forgery,  piracy,  coun- 
terfeiting and  embezzlement;  but  many  other  crimes  are 
mentioned  in  one  or  another. 

Extra  Sesaions.  Article  2,  section  3,  of  the  Constitutioa 
of  the  United  States,  gives  the  President  power  on  "extra- 
ordinary occasions"  to  convene  either  or  Loth  houses  of 
Congress.  A  meeting  in  consequence  of  such  a  call  ia 
termed  an  extra  session.  Since  the  formation  of  our  gov- 
ernment but  ten  extra  sessions  have  been  held. 

Fabian  Policy.      (See  American  Fahius.) 

Fairchild,  Charles  S.,  was  born  at  Cazenovia,  Madison 
County,  New  York,  April  HO,  1842.  A  law}^er  by  profes- 
sion and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  was  in  1874  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently  elected  Attorney-General.  It  waa 
during  his  incumbency  that  the  Canal  Ring  suits  were 
finally  disposed  of.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Secre- 
tarv  Mnnning  ho  was  appointed  to  his  place. 

Fait  Accompli  is  a  French  phrase  meaning  literally  an 
accomplished  fact.  In  political  and  diplomatic  language  it 
means  an  event,  which,  hanng  taken  place,  is  to  be  accepted 
and  acquiesced  in  as  a  fact,  and  the  effects  of  which  are 
to  be  left  undisturbed.  Tlie  phrase  is  not  often  used  in 
this  country,  but  is  of  continual  recurrence  in  European 
politics. 

Farewell  Addresses.  George  Washington,  under  date  of 
September  17, 1706,  issued  a  farewell  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  anticipation  of  his  retirement  from 
public  life  in  March  of  the  next  3*ear.  The  document  is 
chiefly  tlie  work  of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  though  por- 
tions of  it  were  taken  from  a  draft  prepared  by  Madison 
at  Washington's  request  when  the  latter  had  expected  to 
retire  to  private  life  after  his  first  term.  The  text  of  the 
address  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Farmers'  Alliance.  An  organization  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  farmers,  organized  1873.  It  developed  rapidly 
in  the  South  and  West,    In  1890  it  elected  several  Gover- 
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HOTS  and  other  State  officers.  In  1891  it  was  merged,  to- 
_  ither  with  several  other  induetrial  organizations,  into 
what  became  knowTi  as  the  People's  party  {which,  see). 

Father  Abraham.  An  affectionate  nickname  applied  to 
Lincoln. 

Father  of  His  Country.  A  popular  title  given  to  Wash- 
ington in  recognition  of  his  services  in  establishing  this 
government. 

Father  of  the  Constitution.  This  name  is  applied  to 
James  Madison  because  he  was  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  led  to  the  invitation  for  the  Convention  of  1787, 
issued  by  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

Father  of  the  Revolution.  A  name  given  to  Samuel 
Adams. 

Federalist.  The  name  of  eighty-five  essays  on  the  Con- 
stitution that  appeared  in  the  Independent  Oazeiteer  of 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion 
in  its  favor  while  it  was  before  the  people  for  ratification. 
They  were  written  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay  and  William 
Duer.  The  latter  wrote  but  three  numbers.  The  brunt  of 
the  task  fell  on  Hamilton,  and  his  name  is  most  strongly 
^associated  with  them.  The  first  papers  were  signed  A  Citi- 
zen of  New  York,  and  the  later  PnhHus.  The  Federalist  is 
an  authority  on  tlie  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  period  of  their  publication  extends  from  October,  1787, 
to  March,  1788. 

Federal  Party.  This  name  was  given  to  those  that  were 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  looseness  of  the  Union  under  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation had  unsettled  business,  and  all  citizens  that  were 
injured  by  this  state  of  affairs  were  in  favor  of  a  stronger 
government.  Moreover,  the  feeling  that  thus  only  could  we 
become  a  nation  among  nations  had  much  weight  in  in- 
cJining  the  more  thoughtful  to  favor  the  Constitution. 
Washington,  Jeffereon,  Madison  and  Randolph  were  all 
Federalists  in  the  earlier  and  wider  meaning  of  the  term. 
The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  left  the  anti-Ferleralists 
without  a  cause,  and  the  Federal  part)'  went  into  power 
with  Washington  at  its  head  practically  unoppoaed.  Dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  Congi-ess  the  departments  of  the 
government  were  organized.     At  the  second  session  Alex- 
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ander  Hamilton  introduced  his  financial  measures.  The 
foreign  debt  vas  to  be  paid  in  full,  the  continental  debt  was 
to  be  paid  at  par,  and  the  debts  of  tlie  several  States  were 
to  be  assumed.  To  the  second  of  these  propositions  Madi- 
son dissented^  but  it  was  nevertheless  carried.  The  third 
aroused  enormous  oppodtion,  and  it  wa^  hotly  debated  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress.  After  one  defeat  it  was  reintro- 
duced and  carried  by  means  of  a  bargain.  At  the  third 
session  a  bill  taking  distilled  spirits  was  pat^sed  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated.  These  meas- 
ures Jefferson  and  Randolph  opposed.  Tlie  party  had  thus 
gradually  strengthened  the  broad  construction  view  of  the 
Constitution  and  had  attained  real  principles  and  party 
life.  It  stood  committed  to  protection  of  manufactures  by 
import  duties,  to  building  up  a  navy  and  an  army,  and  to 
strengthening  the  Federal  Government.  The  opposition 
raised  by  these  centralizing  tendencies  gradually  took  form, 
and  headed  by  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Randolph,  formed 
the  Republican  party*  from  which  sprang  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party.  The  work  of  the  Fcderalisjts  was  carried 
on  in  the  Second  r'ongresp.  In  the  third,  the  Senate  was 
theirs  by  but  a  small  majority,  while  in  the  House  there 
was  a  small  majority'  against  them.  The  assumption  of  the 
State  debts  had  rendered  the  prompt  establishment  of  a 
navy  possible,  and  its  want  now  forbade  the  energetic  as- 
sertion of  our  commercial  rights.  As  a  consequence,  Jay's 
Treaty  was  negotiated.  In  1708  the  part}'  favored  war  with 
France,  and  Uic  popularity  of  this  measure  tended  to  give 
it  temporary  prestige,  but  troiible  was  brewing.  John 
Adams  and  his  wing  of  the  party  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Hamilton  and  his  followers.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
had  made  the  administration  of  the  former  thoroughly  un- 
popular. Jefferson  and  Burr  had  completely  organized  the 
opposition,  and  the  election  of  1800  bore  heavily  against 
the  Federalists  and  elected  Jefferson.  The  Federalists,  now 
in  the  minority,  resorted  to  obstruction,  and  offered  oppo- 
sition even  to  measures  that  were  in  line  with  those  pre- 
viously advocated  by  themselves.  Their  opposition  to  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  certainly  an  instance  of  broad  con- 
struction, is  a  fair  example  of  these  tactics.  To  the  oppo- 
sition of  this  last  measure  they  were  not,  however,  able  to 
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bring  tlieir  full  strength.  In  1804  Federalist  electors  were 
chosen  from  but  three  States.  The  party  opposed  the  em- 
bargo and  other  restrictive  ineaaiires,  and  in  thi«  they  were 
joined  by  Randolph.  Attempts  to  secure  a  navy,  and  op- 
position to  the  War  of  1812  and  to  the  policy  of  protection 
of  home  manufactures,  now  constituted  its  programme.  It 
had,  in  fact,  gone  so  far  oa  to  adopt  the  strict  construction 
theory.  In  the  Presiflential  election  of  1818  it  showed  a 
decided  increase  in  strength,  but  this  soon  fell  off  again, 
and  although  it  btill  had  influence  In  some  of  the  New 
England  States,  its  national  importance  was  over.  Its  sup- 
porters became  National  Kepublicans,  and  were  of  the  ele- 
mentfl  that  subsequently  formed  the  Whig  party.  One  of 
the  most  serious  defects  of  the  party  was  that  it  never 
made  any  attempt  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people — 
its  leaders  stood  aloof.  Among  the  prominent  members  of 
the  party,  besides  those  mentioned,  were  John  Jay,  Fisher 
Ames,  John  Marshall,  Soger  Sherman,  Rufua  King  and 
James  A.  Kaynrd. 

Federal-Republican.  In  1820  James  Monroe  was  elected 
President,  receiving  all  but  one  of  the  electoral  votes.  It 
was  an  "era  of  good  feeling;'  and  most  of  the  Federalists 
now  called  themselves  Federal-Republicans,  as  indicating 
their  satisfaction  with  the  party  in  power. 
Female  Suffrage.  (See  Woman  Suffrage,) 
Fenians,  or  Fenian  Brotherhood.  A  political  association 
which  has  aimed  at  the  forcible  separation  of  Ireland  from 
English  rule.  The  name  comes  from  the  ancient  Irish 
warriors,  the  Finna,  Fianna  or  Fionna.  The  brotherhood 
was  founded  in  New  York  in  1857.  John  O'Mahoney,  Wil- 
liam R.  Roberts,  James  Stephens  and  0*Donovan  Rossa 
were  prominent  leaders,  the  first  two  especially  so  in  this 
country.  Their  importance  in  our  history  arises  from 
their  attempts  to  make  the  United  States  a  base  for  their 
ojwrations  in  Ireland  and  Canada  against  the  English. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  collected  here  from  time  to  time 
to  cari'^'  on  their  work.  Their  first  congress  was  held  at 
Chicago  in  November,  1863.  They  seized  on  the  differences 
which  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
during  the  Civil  War  and  afterward,  and  tried  to  widen  the 
breach,  hoping  to  precipitate  these  nations  into  war  and 
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thuB  increase  their  chances  for  freeing  Ireland.     TTieir 

flchemes  in  this  direction,  however,  were  not  auccessful. 
In  1866  they  attempted  to  invade  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  500  men  gatherea  at 
Eastport,  Maine,  hut  dishanded  when  the  United  States 
authorities  captured  750  stand  of  arms  that  were  intended 
for  them.  In  May,  government  officials  seized  1,200  stand 
of  arms  at  Rouse's  Point,  New  York,  and  alx)ut  1,000  stand 
at  St.  Albans,  Vermont.  On  the  first  of  June,  1,500  Fen- 
ians, commandcfi  by  Colonel  O'Neill,  crotssed  the  Niagara 
River,  at  Buffalo.  After  a  slight  success  they  were  routed, 
and  about  700  were  captured  on  their  return  by  the  United 
States  forces.  A  similar  event  took  place  on  the  Vermont 
line.  Two  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Canadian  forces  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  were  respited 
largely  through  the  intercession  of  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  and  other  Americans.  Those  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  United  States  authorities  were  released  on 
parole  or  after  a  short  imprisonment.  In  the  spring  of 
1867,  a  brig,  Erin's  Hope,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Ire- 
land with  arms  and  ammunition,  but  was  unable  to  land 
them,  and,  after  losing  by  capture  some  of  her  force,  re- 
turned to  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1870  another  in- 
vasion of  Canada  was  attempted,  but  General  Meade  was 
sent  to  the  scene  of  operations  and  seized  the  men  and 
anna.  Meanwhile,  Fenian  efforts  in  England  and  Ireland 
had  not  relaxed.  The  account  of  them  is  stirring,  but 
does  not  belong  to  our  history.  The  brotherhood  did  not 
succeed  in  liberating  Ireland,  though  it  was  perhaps  due 
in  some  measure  to  their  agitation  that  refonns  were  soon 
adopted  in  its  government  by  England.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ers were  imprisoned  and  some  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life. 

Few  Die  and  Kone  Eesigrn.  (See  Civil  Service  Efform.) 
Fiat  Money,  The  word  fiat  means  decree.  Money  that 
is  constituted  money  by  a  mere  decree,  and  that  has  noth- 
ing of  value  on  which  to  rest  as  a  basis,  is  railed  Hat  money. 
It  is  al:^  called  credit  money.  The  only  fiat  money  in  cir- 
culation in  this  country  is  the  legal  tender  notes. 

Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight.      A  cry  adopted  during  the 
Uorthwestera  Boundary  discussion  by  those  who  disap- 
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proved  of  yielding  our  claims  to  the  territory  short  of  fifty- 
four  degrees  forty  minutea  of  latitude,  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Fighting  Joe.  A  name  applied  to  General  Joseph  Hooker 
during  the  Civil  War.  Hooker  was  born  in  1819  and  died 
in  18T9.  He  was  at  one  time  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  but  aoon  after  his  defeat  at  CMiancellorsville 
he  resigned  his  command.  The  battle  in  connection  with 
wliich  he  is  best  known  is  Lookout  Mountain,  the  Battle 
Above  tlie  Clouds. 

Fighting  Parson,  The.  A  nickname  given  to  W.  G. 
Brownlow  (which  see). 

Fight  It  Out  on  This  Line  if  It  Takes  all  Summer.  {See 
I  Propose  to  Fight  it  Out  an  this  Line  if  It  Takes  all 
Siimrner.) 

Filibusters.  This  word  comes  from  the  Spanish  fdibxiS- 
icros,  who  were  West  Indian  pirates.  Their  name  was 
derived  from  a  email  fast-snilin<T^  vessel  which  they  em- 
plo3-ed,  called  a  filibote  (originally  Hy-boat),  and  said  to 
have  been  8o  styled  from  the  river  Vly  in  Holland.  The 
term  filibusters  came  to  be  applied  to  all  military  adven- 
turers. In  the  United  States  it  has  two  meanings.  First, 
it  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  minority  of  a  legislative 
body  who  seek  to  delay  or  defeat  the  adoption  of  measures 
obnoxious  to  them  by  obstruction  and  dilatory  tactics,  such 
aa  constant  motions  to  adjourn,  or  calls  for  yeas  and  nays. 
Secondly,  the  name  filibusters  is  applied  to  the  adventur- 
ers who  organized  expeditiona  in  the  United  States  to  gain 
control  of  West  Indian  and  Central  American  regions  with 
the  hope  of  having  them  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and 
tlius  extending  the  slave  territory  of  the  nation.  The  first 
of  these  expedition.^  was  organized  by  a  Cuban,  Narcisco 
Lopez.  After  making  two  attempts  in  1849  and  1850 
which  proved  failures,  he  sailed  from  New  Orleans  with 
about  500  men  and  landed  in  Cuba  in  August,  1851.  His 
force  was  overpowered  by  the  authorities,  and  he  and  sev- 
eral otiier  leaders  were  executed.  The  next  filibustering  ex- 
f editions  were  undertaken  by  General  William  Walker, 
n  1853  and  1854  be  attempted  to  conquer  Tx>wer  California 
and  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  but  failed.  In  1855  he 
vent  to  Nicaragua  with  a  few  followers.     Profiting  by 
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internal  dissensions  in  that  country,  he  gained  several  vic- 
tories and  had  himself  elected  President.  He  re-established 
slaveiT  and  seized  the  property  of  the  Vanderbilt  Steam- 
ship Company.  But  his  arbitrary  acts  created  a  revolution, 
and  early  in  1857  he  surrendered  himself  to  Commander 
Davis,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  took  him  to  New- 
Orleans.  He  was  released  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace, 
but  in  November  he  was  found  once  more  in  Nicaragua.  In 
December,  however,  he  surrendered  again,  this  time  to 
Commodore  Paulding  of  our  navy,  who  carried  him  to 
New  York.  Finding  himself  again  at  liberty,  he  attempted 
to  start  with  a  new  expedition  from  New  Orleans,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  national  authnrities.  His  last  expedition 
was  directed  against  Honduras  in  18(»0.  In  June  of  that 
year  he  landed  with  a  small  force  at  Trujillo,  but  was  cap- 
tured, court-martialed  and,  on  September  12th,  shot.  Since 
then  no  filibustering  expeditions  from  this  country'  have 
been  known.     {See  Osiend  Mnnifrsio;  Trijmriiie  Treaty.) 

Fillmore,  Millard,  was  bom  in  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  January  7,  1800.  He  died  at"  Buffalo,  March  8, 
1874.  His  early  education  was  obtained  entirely  by  his 
own  efforts.  He  served  in  Congress  from  1833  to  1835,  and 
from  1837  to  1843,  as  a  Whig.  He  was  of  the  Silver-Gray 
faction  of  the  Whigs.  In  1848  he  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  on  President  Taylor's  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency.  The  principal  measure  passed  during  hi*  ad- 
ministration was  the  Omnibus  Bill. 

Fire  Eater  is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  person  of  extreme 
and  violent  Southern  view. 

First  in  War,  First  in  Peace,  and  First  in  the  Hearts 
of  His  Countrymen.  These  words  are  contained  in  the 
resolutions  prepared  by  Henrj'  Lee,  of  Virginia,  that  were 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  death  of 
Washington. 

First  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  {See  Cal^ 
houn,  John  C.) 

Fiscal  Tariff.    {See  Tariffs  of  tkfi  United  States.) 

Fish,  Hamilton.  Member  oi  Congress  from  New  York, 
1843-45;  State  Senator,  1847;  Governor  of  New  York, 
1818-50;  United  States  Senator  from  Ni'w  York,  1851-57; 
Secretory  of  State,  1869-77;  a  member  of  the  Joint  High 
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Commission  which  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
(which  see)  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
1871.  Born  at  New  York  City.  August  3,  1808;  died  at 
Garrisons,  New  York,  September  7,  1893. 

Fishery  Treaties.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  fish  in  the  opro  sea  has  never  been  denied,  but 
their  privileges  of  fishing  in  British  waters  or  landing  on 
British  territory  (Canada  and  Newfoundland)  to  dry  or 
cure  their  catch  have  been  limited  by  treaty  at  various 
times.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783  excluded  our  fishermen 
only  from  drying  fish  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton.  Our  rights  were 
of  course  suspended  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  (1814)  failed  to  settle  the  question  anew.  Our 
fishing  vessels  were  excluded  from  British  harbors  and 
coasts,  and  several  were  seized.  On  October  30,  1818, 
commissioners  from  both  countries  signed  a  convention  in 
London,  giving  our  fishermen  the  right  to  catch  fish  within 
extensive  prescribed  limits,  and  to  land  on  the  British 
coasts  to  dry  or  cure  their  catches,  denying  their  right  to 
fish  within  three  marine  miles  of  other  British  territory, 
and  giving  them  admission  to  all  British  harbors  for  wood, 
water,  shelter  or  the  repair  of  damages.  On  June  5,  1854, 
a  reciprocity  treaty  was  signed  (confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
August  3d)  which,  besides  providing  for  free  trade  in  cer- 
tain articles  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  gave 
our  fishermen  full  rights  on  the  Canadian  coasts  and  Brit- 
ish fishermen  similar  rights  on  our  coasts  north  of  Cape 
May,  in  latitude  thirty-six  degrees  north,  each  nation,  how- 
ever, reserving  its  shad  and  salmon  fisheries  and  certain 
rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers.  This  treaty  terminated  on 
March  17,  1867,  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  and  the 
designated  notice  given  by  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
vention of  London  (1818)  now  came  into  operation  once 
more,  though  for  four  years  our  fishermen  could  still  fol- 
low their  business  in  Canadian  waters  on  the  payment  of  a 
formal  license  fee.  In  1870  several  of  our  vessels  were 
seized  and  forfeited  for  not  paying  this  license  fee.  The 
Treaty  of  Washington  (1871)  touched,  among  other  sub- 
jects, on  the  fisheries,  giving  full  rights  to  lis  on  the  Cana- 
dian coasts  and  to  British  fishermen  on  our  coasts  north  of 
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latitude  thirty-nine  degrees  north,  except  that  to  each 
nation  were  reserved  its  shell,  shad,  salmon  and  river  fish- 
eries. Free  trade  was  establishe<l  in  most  fishery  products, 
and  a  commission  wa^  appointed  to  decide  on  the  compen- 
sation which  the  United  States  should  pay  for  these  privi- 
leges. {See  Halifax  Fishery  CommUsion.)  In  1878  a 
difTiculty  oecurre<l  under  the  treaty,  for  which  see  Fortune 
Bay  Outrages.  On  June  30,  1885^  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, so  far  as  it  concerned  the  fisheries,  ceased  to  be  opora- 
live,  owing  to  notice  given  by  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty.  The  Canadian  autlioritiefi  permitted 
our  vessels  to  finish  out  the  season.  In  May,  1886,  one  of 
our  fishing  schooners,  the  David  J.  Adams,  was  seized  on 
the  charge  of  having  purchased  bait  within  forbidden 
limits.  Several  other  seizures  were  made,  and  much  ex- 
citement was  caused  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  revived  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  of  London,  which  is  not  satis- 
factorj^  to  either  party.  One  point  of  dispute  is  whether 
the  three-mile  limit  runs  from  headland  to  headland,  or 
follows  the  indentations  of  the  coast.  The  difficulties  with 
Canada  led  Congress  to  pass  what  is  known  as  the  Retalia- 
tion Act,  approved  March  3,  1887.  This  act  provides  that 
whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  our  fish- 
ing vessels  are  illegally,  unjustly  or  vexatiously  restricted 
or  harassed  in  the  exercise  of  their  business,  or  denied  the 
privileges  accorded  to  veesiels  of  the  moet  favored  nations 
in  respect  to  touching  or  trading,  purchasing  supplies  and 
the  like,  by  tlie  authorities  of  tlie  British  North  American 
dominions,  he  shall  have  the  discretionary  power  to  close 
our  ports  and  waters  against  veeseig  of  the  British  domin- 
ions of  North  America  with  such  exceptions  as  to  vessels 
in  distress,  etc.,  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  fish  or  other  products  of  said  dominions. 
The  President  is  to  exercise  this  power  by  proclamation ;  he 
may  make  it  applicable  to  a  part  only  of  Canada,  and  he 
may  revoke,  qualify,  limit  or  renew  it  as  he  sees  fit.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  however,  considered  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  employ  this  weapon  against  Canada,  preferring  to 
reach  an  amicable  settlement  if  possible.  With  this  abject 
in  view,  plenipotentiaries  of  each  nation  met  in  Washington 
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in.  November,  1887.  On  tlic  port  of  the  United  States  tlie 
commissioners  were  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  Sec- 
retary of  State.  William  L.  Putnam,  of  Maine,  and  James 
B.  Angell,  of  Michigan.  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the 
commissioners  were  Right  Hon,  Joseph  Cliambcrlain,  Mem- 
ber of  Parliamentj  Sir  Lionel  SackvLlle  We«t,  Minister  to 
the  UnitiHl  States,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Minister  of 
Finance  of  the  Dominion  of  Cauaila.  On  February  15, 
1888,  a  treaty  was  signed  and  immediately  laid  before  the 
governmentfi  concerned  for  their  ratification.  It  provides 
for  a  joint  commission,  two  members  to  be  named  by  Great 
Britain  and  two  by  the  United  States,  to  mark  out  on  charts 
the  waters  within  which  the  United  States  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  London  renounced  the  right  to  take,  dry  or  euro 
fish.  Great  Britain  abandon?  the  extreme  of  her  theory 
that  the  three-mile  limit  runs  from  headland  to  headland, 
and,  except  as  specially  raeutionetl,  in  case  of  bays  more 
than  ten  miles  wide  the  marine  league  is  to  be  measured 
outward  from  a  line  drawn  across  tliem.  The  United  States 
renounces  the  rijfht  to  ii?h  in  certain  specified  bays,  etc. 
United  States  fishing  vessels  are  to  have  the  same  rights  in 
Canadian  port*  as  Canadian  fishers  and  ordinary  vessels, 
except  that  the  purchase  of  bait  is  forbidden.  They  must 
prociue  licenses,  which  will  be  furnished  without  cnpt. 
The  treaty,  however,  provides  that  whenever  the  United 
States  shall  remove  its  import  duties  on  t3ie  products  of 
Canadian  fisheries  and  their  coverings  and  packages,  the 
free  right  shall  be  accorded  our  fishermen  of  purchasing 
bait,  ice,  seines,  etc.,  of  transshipping  tlieir  catoh  and  of 
shipping  crews.  A  profw^ol  aigneti  on  the  same  day  a.s  the 
treaty  provides  that  pending  the  ratification  of  the  latter, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  these  Inst  privileges 
shall  be  accorded  to  our  fiahcmien  on  the  purchase  of  an 
annua!  license  of  ?1.50  per  ton  of  their  vessels,  and  that 
these  privileges  shall  })e  free  if  our  duties  on  the  products 
of  Canadian  fisheries  and  their  coverings  and  packages 
shall  be  removed.  This  treaty  Becms  to  settle  long-disputed 
questions  in  a  way  satisfactory  and  just  to  both  parties,  by 
mutual  concessions. 

Plag  of  the  XTaited  States.    It  is  related  that  the  flag 
vhich  was  raised  at  Cambridge^  January  2,  1776,  by  Wash- 
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ingkin,  was  composed  of  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes, 
with  tlic  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  zVndrew  emblazoned 
on  the  blue  canton  in  place  of  the  stare.  This  flag  was 
also  carried  by  the  fleet  nnder  command  of  Commander 
Esek  Ilopkins  when  it  sailed  from  the  Delaware  Capce, 
February  17,  1776.  In  the  following  year,  June  14,  1777, 
the  Continental  Congress  passed  a  resolution  "Tlmt  the  flag 
of  tlie  United  States  bo  tnirteon  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  Union  bo  thirteen  stars,  white  on  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  new  constellation."  How  or  by  whom 
tlie  idea  of  the  star  was  first  suggested  is  uncertain,  al- 
tliough  there  are  some  who  ascribe  it  to  John  Adams,  while 
otliers  claim  tlie  entire  flag  was  borrowed  from  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  Washington  family.  In  Uiis  flag  the  stars  were 
arranged  in  a  circle,  although  no  form  was  officially  pre- 
scribed. It  is  supposed  that  the  firet  display  of  the  Na- 
tional flag  at  a  military'  post  was  at  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Rome,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  The 
fort  wQs  besieged  earlv  in  the  month  of  August,  1777,  and 
the  garrison  was  witfiout  a  flag.  So  tho  men  made  one 
according  to  the  order  of  Congress  by  cutting  up  sheets  to 
form  the  white  stripes,  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  for  the  red 
fitripos,  and  the  blue  ground  for  the  stars  was  composed 
of  portions  of  a  cloth  cloak  t)elonging  to  Captain  Abraham 
Swarthout,  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  the  flag 
was  unfurled  August  3,  1777.  Paul  Jones,  as  commander 
of  the  Ranker,  to  which  he  wna  appointwl,  June  14,  1777, 
claimed  that  he  was  the  first  to  display  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  a  naval  vessel.  It  is  probable  that  the  flag 
was  first  unfurled  in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandy- 
wino,  September  11,  1777,  the  first  battle  after  its  adop- 
tion. It  first  «p[>oflre<l  over  a  foreign  stronghold  June  28, 
1778,  when  Captain  Rathhone  of  the  American  sloop-of- 
war  Provirlence,  captured  Fort  Nassau,  New  Providence, 
Bahama  Islands.  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  American 
painter,  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  display  the  flag  in  Great 
Britain.  On  the  day  when  George  III  acknowledge  the 
iudepondenco  of  the  United  States  (December  5,  1789),  he 
painted  the  flag  in  the  background  of  a  portrait  of  Elkanah 
Watsnn.  To  Captain  Mooers,  of  the  whaling  ship  Bedford, 
of  Nantucket,  is  doubtleas  due  the  honor  of  first  displaying 
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the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  a  port  of  Great  Britain.  He 
arrived  in  the  Downa  with  it  flying  at  the  fore,  Febmary  3, 
1783.  When  Venuont  and  Kentuclcy  were  added  to  the 
Union  of  States  the  flag  was  altered,  the  number  of  stripes 
and  stars  being  increased  from  thirteen  to  fifteen.  In 
1818  a  new  flag,  having  thirteen  stripea  and  a  star  for 
every  State,  twenty  at  that  time,  was  devised  by  Captain 
Samuel  C.  Reed,  and  this  has  remained  the  form  of  the 
*  United  States  fla?. 

Flag,  Presidential.  It  is  usual  in  other  countries  to 
have  a  special  ensign  to  designate  the  presence  on  a  vessel 
of  the  ruler  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  until  lately  that 
the  Unitetl  States  had  fluch  a  flag.  President  Arthur  sug- 
gested it  in  the  early  part  of  1883,  and,  as  his  Cabinet 
concurred  in  his  suggestion,  decided  on  the  design  of  a 
blue  ground  with  the  arms  of  the  United  States  in  the 
center.  The  Navy  Department  ordered  that  this  flag 
should  be  displayed  at  the  mainmast  of  any  vessel  that 
bore  the  President.    Arthur  first  used  it  in  1883. 

Floaters.  Under  the  Ohio  Constitution  of  1851,  a  dis- 
trict or  county  having  a  fraction  of  population  over  and 
above  the  number  of  inhabitants  necessary  to  the  Senators 
or  Representatives  apportioned  to  it,  is  treated  as  follows: 
If  by  multiplying  the  surplus  inhabitants  by  five  the  result 
is  equal  to  or  e.vceeds  the  number  of  inhabitants  required 
for  one  member,  the  county  receives  a  member  for  the  fifth 
of  the  Gve  terms  of  two  years  into  which  the  period  between 
reapportionments  is  divided.  If  equal  to  the  number  neces- 
Bary  to  more  than  one  member,  tlien  for  tlie  fifth  and  fourth 
terms,  or  for  as  many  as  required.  These  members  arc 
called  floaters.  In  political  slang,  the  word  means  pur- 
chasable voters. 

Florida  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  Spain  in  1821. 
(See  Annexations  II.)  East  and  West  Florida  were  joined 
in  the  territory  of  Florida  in  1823,  and  the  State  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  on  March  3,  1845.  An  ordinance 
of  seceesion  was  passed  by  a  State  convention  on  January 
10,  1861,  and  the  State  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  by 
Act  of  June  25,  1868.  The  capital  is  Tallahassee.  lii 
1876  the  Electoral  Commission  (which  see)  decided  that 
the  Republican  electors  had  been  chosen.    The  name  of  thia 
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State  was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  neighboring  re- 
gion in  1512  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  discovered  it  on  Easter 
Sunday  (in  Spanish  Pasqva  Florida,  or  the  Feast  of 
Flowers).  It  i&  sometimes  popularly  known  as  the  Penin- 
sula State, 

Floyd,  WUliam.  A  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Bom  in  New  York  Stat£,  December  17,  1734; 
died  at  Western,  New  York,  August  4,  1821. 

Polffcr,  Charles  J.  Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  1871-81 ;  Secretary  of  tlieTreasur>-,  1881-S-L  De- 
feated  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York,  in  1883, 
by  Grover  Cleveland,  who  hud  a  majority  of  nearly  200,000. 
Born  at  Nantucket.  Massachusetts,  April  16,  1818  j  died 
at  Geneva,  New  York,  September  4,  1884. 

Foot's  Keaolution,  A  resolution  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
in  December,  1829,  by  S.  A.  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  de- 
d  to  limit  the  sale  of  Western  lands.  Its  importance 
les  in  the  fact  of  its  having  been  seized  on  by  the  South- 
ern members  as  the  text  for  an  attack  on  the  Nortli  and 
tlie  "centralization"  theory.  The  debate  is  famous  for  the 
speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Robert  Y.  Ha^Tie. 

Foot,  Samuel  A.  United  States  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, 1857-33;  Governor  of  Connecticut,  1834.  (See 
Foot's  RexohUion.) 

Force  Bill.  The  following  acts  of  Congress  are  known 
by  this  name:  A  law  passed  by  Congress,  taking  effect 
March  2,  1833.  Its  purpose  was  to  enable  the  Pre^'dent 
to  enforce  the  tariff  in  the  face  of  the  efforts  of  South 
Carolina  to  resist  the  collection  of  duty.  Also,  to  two  laws 
passed  in  1870  and  1871,  both  aimed  at  the  suppression 
of  interference  and  intimidation  in  Southern  elections. 
These  laws  gave  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  this  subject  to 
the  United  States  courts.  The  second  section  of  the  law 
of  1871,  directed  at  conspiracy  against  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  was  decinrcd  uncon.stitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1883.  The  second  bill  declared  conspiracy  of  this  na- 
ture, if  abetted  by  the  State  authorities,  to  be  rebellion, 
and  authorized  the  emplo}Tnent  of  the  army  and  navy  and 
the  suspension  of  the  hohcaa  corpus  to  aid  in  repressing  it. 
The  operation  of  the  habeas  corims  section  was  not  to  ex* 
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tend  beyond  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Ef- 
forts for  a  renewal  thereof  failed.  These  latter  bills  were 
also  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Acts.     (See  Ku-Klux  Elan.) 

ForeigTi  Service.  Tlie  oRicera  of  the  foreign  service 
of  the  United  StatcB  are  divided  into  two  branches,  diplo- 
matic and  consular.  The  former,  called  in  general  diplo- 
*matic  agents,  includca  envoys  extraordinary,  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  ministers  resideJit  and  secretaries  of  lega- 
tion. The  first  may  be  appointed  for  special  purposes,  but 
the  title  is  usually  added  to  that  of  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiar}'.  These  ambassadors  have  the  right  to  negotiate 
treaties  and  generally  to  represent  our  govcmracnt  in  the 
State  to  which  tliey  are  sent.  They  are  sent  only  to  great 
nations.  Ministers  resident  are  accredited  to  less  impor- 
tant nations,  but  their  powers  are  about  the  same  as  those 
of  ministers  plenipotentiary.  Secretaries  of  legation  are 
appointed  to  assist  principal  ambassadors.  Consular  ofTi- 
ccrs  include  consuls-general,  consuls  and  commercial  agents. 
Their  chief  duties  and  powers  are  connected  with  our  com- 
mercial interests,  to  protetH  ships,  seamen  and  other  Amer- 
icans, to  send  home  destitute  seamen,  and  to  give  certifi- 
cates for  various  purposes.  They  are  sent  to  the  principal 
ports  or  markets  of  a  country.  Some  diplomatic  powers 
also  attach  to  their  office,  and  in  non-Christian  countries 
they  have  sometimes  tlie  right,  by  treaty,  to  act  in  a  judicial 
capacity  between  citizens  of  the  United  States,  A  consul- 
general  has  jnrisfliction  over  several  consuls.  Commercial 
agents  are  accredited  to  smaller  places.  The  various  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  highest  salary  is 
$17,500,  paid  to  ministers  to  great  powers,  as  England,  and 
from  this  figure  the  salaries  run  down  to  a  very  small 
amount.  Officers  of  the  forei^  service  are  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  State  Department. 

Forei^  Valuations.  At  the  present  time  the  dutiable 
value  of  imports  on  which  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  are 
lened  is  the  market  value  nt  the  time  of  exportation  in 
the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  mer- 
chandise is  exported.  This  is  called  a  foreign  valuation, 
and  has  been  usually  adopted  by  the  tariff  laws  of  this 
country.     The  most  notable  exception  was   Clay's  Com* 
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promise  Bill  of  1833,  which  adopted  the  plan  of  home 

valnatioriB. 

Fortane  Bay  Outrages.  In  Jannary,  18TS,  the  rights 
of  our  fishermen  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (1871) 
were  infringed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fortune  Bay.  New- 
foundland, who  attnckcd  several  Gloucester  vessels  that 
were  taking  in  cargoes  of  frozen  herring,  cut  their  nets  and 
drove  away  the  crews.  A  claim  was  made  that  local  laws 
"(had  been  violated,  but  the  British  government  took  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  matter  by  deciding  that  these  could  not 
stand  in  conflict  with  the  treatA'.  The  claims  of  the  in- 
jured fishermen  amounted  to  $105,305 :  Great  Britain  paid 
£15,000  (nearly  $73,000)  to  be  divided  among  thcra  as 
compensation  for  the  damages  inflicted. 

Forty-niners.  A  term  applied  to  those  persons  that 
rushed  to  California  during  the  gold  fever  of  1849,  just 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  region. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  Founded  the  Pennstyhania  Qa- 
zetle  at  Philadelphia,  17'39;  founded  the  Philadelphia, 
Library,  1731;  began  the  publication  of  Poor  RicJiard's 
Almanack,  1732;  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
1736;  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  1737;  founded  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.,  1743;  demonptrated  tiiat  lightning  is  elec- 
tricity, 1752;  deputy  postmaster-general  for  the  British 
Colonies  in  America,  1753-74;  colonial  agent  for  Pennsyl- 
vania in  England,  1757-62  and  1764-75;  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  1775;  member  of  the  committee  to 
draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776;  ambassador 
to  France  for  the  Colonies,  1776 ;  one  of  the  agents  to  con- 
clnde  a  treaty  with  France,  1778;  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  concluded  the  treaty  nf  peace  with  England, 
1783;  president  of  Pennsylvania.  1785-88;  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  1787.  Born  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, January  17,  1706;  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pennayl- 
vania,  April  17,1790. 

Franklin,  or  Frankland,  State  of.  This  name  was 
adopted  in  1784  by  a  convention  of  the  settlers  of  the  west- 
cm  lands  belonging  to  North  Carolina.  The  tract  was  ad- 
mitted  as  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  1796.  {8e$  Tennessee.) 
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Fraud  of  76.  The  election  of  Hayes  as  President  is 
thus  called  by  the  more  violont  Democrats.  {See  Disputed 
Presidcn tial  an d  Vice-Presidential  Electi<ms;  Electoral 
Commission.) 

Free  Coinage.     {See  Coinage;  Bi^MetaUism,) 

Free  Democracy,  or  Free  Democratic  party,  fa  a  name 
by  which  the  Free  Soil  party  was  sometimes  known.  {See 
that  iiile,) 

Freedman*8  Bank,  The.  It  was  established  in  March, 
1865,  as  a  eharitiible  enterprise  to  encourage  frugality  and 
thrift  among  the  newly  libernted  slaves.  The  institution 
was  started  at  firpt  in  Wn.shington,  but  afterward  branch 
banks  to  the  number  of  thirty-four  wore  located  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Union.  The  bank  wjis  not  intended  to  be 
a  money-making  concern,  either  for  bankers  or  for  depos- 
itors, hut  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  savings  of  negroes, 
which  savings  were  to  be  invested  in  the  stocks,  bonds, 
treasury  notes  and  other  securities  of  the  United  States, 
During  the  exititence  of  the  bank,  nine  years,  it  handled 
no  less  than  $50,000,000  of  deposits,  the  negroes  being 
led  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  institution  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  government,  which  was  untrue.  The  insti- 
tution was  managed  by  a  number  of  trustees  of  unsavory 
financial  reputation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  nine  ^'ears  it  suspended  payment.  At  the  investi- 
gation which  was  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  Con- 
gress a  most  scandalous  condition  of  affairs  was  discov- 
vered.  The  regulations  of  the  charter  had  been  completely 
ignored,  and  the  funds  had  \mm  dissipated  by  loans  made 
upon  inadequate  securities.  By  law  the  investments  of  the 
bank  were  confined  to  government  securities  alone.  Unim- 
proved real  estate,  unsalable  stocks,  aud  personal  notes 
were  among  the  assets  of  the  bank.  Deficits  and  embezzle- 
ments at  the  branch  banks  also  produced  many  losses.  The 
unsecured  debts  owed  to  the  depositors  amounted  to  $2,000,- 
000,  and  the  assets  yielded  about  $1,700,000.  For  some 
years  three  bank  commissioners  were  employed,  at  a  salary 
of  $3,000  each,  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
After  $4T5.000  had  bnen  expended  in  this  "winding-up" 
process  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were  all  turned  over  to  the 
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Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Dividends  were  paid  at 
various  times;  but  many  small  depositors,  through  igno- 
rance and  despair,  forfeited  their  dividends  by  not  calling 
for  them.  In  all  77,000  dividends,  amounting  to  $112,000, 
were  thus  forfeited, 

Freedman's  Bureau.  The  number  of  slaves  freed  by  the 
end  of  1864  is  estimated  at  3,000,000.  Of  this  number 
at  least  one^third  was  not  only  destitute,  but  absolutely 
helpless.  Attempts  to  make  them  self-supporting  by  em- 
ploying them  on  abandoned  plantations  had  failed  through 
the  mismanagcraent  of  the  goveniment's  agents,  and  tbey 
were  now  overrunning  and  encumbering  the  army.  They 
were  therefore  gatliered  into  camps,  where  they  were  easier 
to  manage  and  could  be  forced  to  do  at  least  some  work. 
In  1864  the  management  of  these  refugees  was  transferred 
to  the  Treusurk'  l>epartmenl.  In  March,  1865,  after  re- 
peated failures,  a  Freedmen'g  Bureau  Bill  was  passed.  To 
this  bureau,  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department, 
was  given  the  control  of  "refugees,  freedmen  and  aban- 
doned lands."  It  had  power  to  assign  not  more  than  forty 
acres  of  abandoned  or  confiscated  land  to  each  refugee, 
for  three  years,  and  generally  to  regulate  and  supervise 
the  refugees  and  their  concerns.  This  law  created  the 
bureau  for  a  term  of  one  y^ar.  In  186G  a  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress  continuing  the  bureau  indefinitely  and  much 
enlarging  its  powers.  It  also  gave  the  President  military 
jurisdiction  of  attempts  to  abridge  the  civil  rights  of  the 
freeduun.  It  was  vetord,  and  so  failed  to  pass.  In  July  a 
new  bill,  differing  from  the  February  act  only  in  that  it 
extended  the  bureau  for  but  two  years,  was  passed,  and 
being  vetoed  was  repiiss^ed  over  the  veto.  In  .Tune,  1868, 
it  was  further  extended  for  one  year.  Tlie  chief  commis- 
sioner was  General  0.  0.  Howard.  A  law  passed  in  Au- 
gust, 1868,  made  him  irremovable,  and  provided  for  the 
cessation  of  all  but  the  educational  functions  of  the  bureau's 
work  on  January  1,  1869.  These  latter  did  not  cease  until 
July  1,  1870. 

Free  Enm.  Prohibitionists  are  fond  of  using  the  phrase 
"free  rum"  to  indicate  the  ease  with  which  liquor  can  be 
procured  under  a  license  system  in  distinction  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it  under  prohibitory  laws. 
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Prce  Soil  Democracy.    A  name  by  which  the  Free  Soil 

part}'  was  ROTnGtim(\s  known.     (Srr  Free  Soil  Party.) 

Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Men  and  Fremont,  A  cam- 
paign cry  of  the  supporters  of  Fremont  for  President  in 
1856. 

Free  Soil  Party.  The  Southern  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  had  determined  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency  in  the  convention  of  1844. 
This  was  accompliahed  by  declaring  the  vote  of  two-thirdfi 
of  the  convention  necessary  to  nominate.  This  rule  once 
adopted.  Van  Buren 's  defeat  followed  naturally.  These 
tactics  caused  a  split  in  the  Democratic  runkd,  especially 
in  Van  Buren's  State,  New  York.  Van  Buren's  faction 
was  there  known  as  the  **Bam-bumer3,"  the  other  as  the 
"Hunlters."  In  1848  both  factions  sent  delegations  to  the 
national  convention,  which  determined  to  give  one-half 
of  the  State  vote  to  each.  Both  sections  withdrew  dis- 
satisfied. Van  Buren's  faction,  joining  with  the  remnants 
of  the  Liberty  party,  formed  tlie  Free  Soil  party,  by  which 
Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  were  nominated. 
Their  platfonn  was  a  strong  and  frank  protest  against  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  contained  such  ringing  phrases 
as  "A  free  aoil  to  a  free  people/'  and  "Congress  has  no  more 
power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king."  Van  Buren 
and  Adams  received  no  electoral  votes,  but  tlieir  popular 
vote  was  291,342,  against  1,219,962  for  Cass  and  1.360,752 
for  Taylor.  In  1852  the  party  nominated  John  P.  Hale, 
of  New  York,  aud  again  received  no  electoral  votes.  Dur- 
ing its  existence  it  always  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  among  them  Charles  Sumner, 
Salmon  P.  Chajse,  and  David  Wilmot.  It  opposed  the  Kan- 
sas-Nchraaka  Bill,  and  was  finally  swallowed  up  in  the 
Kepublicau  parly. 

Free  Soil  to  a  Free  People.  This  sentence  was  con- 
tained in  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Free  Soil 
part}'. 

Free  Trade  is  the  doctrine  of  political  economy  main- 
tained by  those  who  hold  that  trade  should  be  unrestricted 
by  governmental  regulations  or  interference.  The  term  is 
generally  used  with  reference  to  governmental  exactions 
on  importatioufi.    Theoretically,  fr^-e  traders  hold  that  our 
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cominerce  with  other  nations  should  be  as  unrestricted  as 

commerce  between  the  varions  States  of  the  Union,  but 
practically  thoy  admit  that  duties  on  imports  are  a  con- 
venient way  of  raising  a  revenue;  so  that,  as  the  term  ifl 
generally  used  in  this  country,  a  free  trader  is  one  who 
believcB  in  so  regulating  the  tariff  as  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenue  with  the  least  restrictions  on  foreign  commerce, 
and  with  abeohitely  no  attempt  to  protect  home  industries. 
He  believes  strictly  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  or  a  fiscal 
tariff,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  A  brief  outline  of  some 
of  the  most  important  propositions  on  which  the  free  trade 
argument  rests  may  be  given  as  follows:  Every  man  has 
a  natural  right  to  buy  in  the  chenpost  marlcrt  and  to  sell 
in  the  dearest;  all  attempts  to  check  this  right  on  Ihe  part 
of  the  government  result  sooner  or  later  in  an  artificial 
commercial  condition  and  consequent  financial  disaeter; 
labor,  production,  manufacture  and  commerce,  being  gov- 
erned by  natural  laws,  will  regulate  themselves  best  if  not 
interfered  with;  a  nation  should  devote  itself  to  indus- 
tries wliich  are  natural  to  it;  to  attempt  to  force  others 
to  growth  is  an  artificial  stimulus  and  a  waste  of  energy; 
if  other  nations  can  produce  articles  cheaper  than  we  can, 
it  18  an  unnecessary  national  extravagance  to  waste,  in 
making  them  at  liome,  strength  that  could  more  profitably 
be  devoted  to  other  pursuits;  protection  l>enefit3  only  a 
minority  of  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  the  large  majority; 
the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  free  trade  be- 
tween the  several  States  of  the  Union  prove  that  similar 
advantages  would  follow  from  free  trade  with  foreign 
nations.  In  answer  to  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  pro- 
tectionists, frc»e  traders  say  that  it  is  ridiculous  and  untrue 
to  insist  that  protective  duties  compel  foreigners  to  pay 
part  of  our  taves;  tliat  diversified  industries  are  proven  by 
history  not  to  be  necessary  for  a  nation,  since  with  wealth 
all  things  can  be  purchased  in  tliese  days,  and  the  nation 
will  gain  wealth  more  rapidly  if  it  devotes  itself  to  natural 
pursuits  and  avoids  wasting  its  energy  in  unnatural  ones; 
that  high  wages  in  the  United  States  are  due  to  our  natu- 
ral advantages,  not  to  protection ;  that,  in  any  case,  with 
free  trade  the  workman's  necessaries  would  cost  much  lesa 
and  his  wages  would  go  as  far  as  before;  that  it  ia  unjust 
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to  tax  the  whole  country  to  pay  large  profits  on  invested 
capita]  which  could  be  equally  well  employed  in  other  chan- 
nels. A  large  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  are  free 
traders  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  u  used  here — of 
favoring  a  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  but  a  minority,  powerful 
in  influence  if  not  in  numbere,  is  protectionist.  {See 
Froterfion.) 

Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Eights.  A  cry  used  before  and 
during  the  War  of  1813  by  those  that  resented  British  in- 
terference with  our  commerce  and  the  right  England  main- 
tained of  searching  American  vessels  for  seamen  whom  she 
claimed  to  be  British  subjects,  and  impressing  them  into 
her  service,    (See  Embargo  Act;  War  of  1813.) 

Fremont^  John  Charles,  was  bom  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
January  21,  1813.  Tie  graduated  at  Charleston  College, 
and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant.  He  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  his  ex- 
plorations of  the  liocky  Mountains  gained  the  title  of  Path- 
finder for  him.  From  1851  to  1863  he  was  United  States 
Senator  from  California.  He  was  a  Free  Soiler.  In  185G 
he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  President.  In  186-1 
the  '^radical  men"  of  the  Republicans  nominated  him,  but 
he  declined  in  favor  of  Lincoln.  He  died  at  New  York 
City,  July  13,  1890. 

French  Spoliation  Claims.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  France  and  the  United  States  made  common  cause  as 
the  Tomli  of  the  Treaty  of  1778,  by  which,  among  other 
things,  each  govemment  agreed  to  permit  the  other  to  carry 
on  trade  with  an  enemy,  and  even  to  carry  the  enemy's 
goods,  provided  these  were  not  contraband.  After  our 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783  with  Great  Britain,  France  found 
herself  once  more  engaged  in  war  with  that  nation.  France 
maintained  that  by  the  Treaty  of  1778  we  were  bound  to 
assist  her,  but  as  our  government  did  not  admit  this  and 
maintained  a  neutral  position.  France  seized  many  cargoes 
American  vessels  trading  with  England.  The  United 
'•States  overlooked  these  acts  for  the  time  being,  but  in  1797 
and  in  1799  the  claims  of  those  who  had  lost  property  by 
these  "P>ench  spoliations"  were  presented  to  France  by 
our  commissioners.  France,  however,  would  not  recognize 
these  unless  the  United  States  should  admit  the  compena^ 
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<ion  which  France  claimed  it  owed  to  her  for  breaking  the 
Treaty  of  1778.  Ab  the  French  pofiition  could  not  be 
changed  by  argument,  our  representatives  finally  agreed  to 
allow  one  claim  to  offset  the  other,  being  desirous  of  effect- 
ing an  agreement  on  other  matterB.  The  spoliation  claim- 
ants now  requested  Congress  to  pay  their  claim8»  arguing 
that  it  was  unfair  for  the  Federal  Government  to  secure 
the  cancellation  of  a  public  debt  at  the  expense  of  its 
individual  citizens,  and  that  having  rectnved  an  equivalent, 
it  was  bound  to  pay  their  claims.  For  four-«core  years  re- 
newals of  this  petition  came  before  Congress  before  the 
claimants  secured  any  measure  of  justice.  Twice  an  ap- 
propriation for  their  relief  has  passed  Congress,  but  the 
first  time  it  was  vetoed  by  Polk  (on  which  occasion  but  one 
vote  was  wanting  in  the  Senate  to  override  the  veto)  and 
the  second  time  by  Pierce.  Finally,  a  bill  parsed  Congress 
and  was  approved  by  President  Arthur  on  January  20, 
1885,  ordering  the  Court  of  Claims  to  investigate  and 
report  to  Congress  upon  the  French  spoliation  claims;  its 
decision  awarded  about  $4,800,000  to  the  petitioners. 

Fugitive  Slave  Laws.  Under  the  colonial  government, 
as  well  aa  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  sur- 
render of  slaves  that  had  escaped  to  another  State  was  a 
matter  of  comity  merely.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contains  a  clause  in  Article  4  directing  the  return  of 
escaped  slaves  to  their  masters.  The  word  "slave"  is  not, 
however,  used.  The  first  law  under  this  provision  waa 
passed  in  1793.  and  it  provided  for  the  return  of  escaped 
slaves  and  criminals.  One  of  its  provisions,  imposing  on 
magistrates  of  the  States  duties  under  federal  statutes, 
led  to  some  complications,  but  an  attempt  in  1818  to  amend 
it  failed.  The  Compromise  of  1850  provided  a  new  and 
more  stringent  law,  under  which  the  refusal  of  a  marshal 
to  execute  writs  under  the  act  subjected  him  to  fine.  He 
was  also  liable  for  the  value  of  slaves  escaping  from  hia 
custody.  All  good  citizens  were  required  to  aid  the  mar- 
shal, and  a  fine  together  with  imprisonment  was  the  punish* 
ment  for  obstructing  an  arrest  or  attempting  a  rescue. 
Moreover,  the  testimony  of  the  person  claimed  as  slave  was 
never  to  be  taken.  The  fee  of  the  commissioner  was  ten 
dollars  if  the  prisoner  was  adjudged  a  slave,  but  only  £ve 
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dollars  if  he  was  declared  free.  Under  this  law  the  kid- 
Dapping  of  free  blacks  at  the  North  became  more  f refluent, 
and  many  cases  of  revolting,  inhuman  and  almost  incredible 
cruelty  occurrc-d.  The  North  never  heartily  siipported  the 
law,  many  States  passing  "j)er9onal  liljerty  laws'*  to  coun- 
Lteract  its  effect,  and  the  South  considered  this  course  a 
breach  of  faith.  The  gulf  betweeu  them  grew  etill  wider, 
the  Civil  War  followed,  hxit  it  was  not  until  1864  that  the 
fugitive  slave  laws  were  repealed. 

Fusion.  Where  a  number  of  ofBcers  are  elected  on  a 
general  ticket,  it  will  sometimes  happen  when  more  than 
two  parties  are  in  the  field,  that  several  of  the  parties  will 
agree  on  a  joint  ticket.  Such  a  ticket  is  called  a  fusion 
ticket.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1880,  the  Democrats 
and  the  Greenbackers  in  Maine  nominated  such  an  electoral 
ticket.  Had  this  ticket  been  elected,  it  would  have  cast 
three  votes  for  the  Democratic  and  four  for  the  Greenback 
candidate. 

Gadsden,  James.  Minister  to  Mexico,  where  he  nego- 
tiated the  "Gadsden  Purchase"  {which  see),  1853.  Bom 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  May  15,  1788;  died  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  December  26,  1858. 

Gadsden  Purchase.      (See  Annexations  V.) 

Gag  Laws.  On  February  5,  183(3,  Henry  L.  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  introduced  a  resolution  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  providing  that  all  memorials  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  slaver^'  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee  with  instructions  to  report 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States,  and  thai,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  public  faith  to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion in  the  District.  Thus  was  adopted.  This  committee 
recommended  that  all  petitions  or  papers  relating  to  slav- 
ery or  its  abolition  *'shall,  without  either  being  printed  or 
referred,  be  laid  upon  tlie  table."    Similar  resolutions  were 

lopted  at  following  sessions  in  January,  and,  on  motion  of 
fehn  M.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  in  December,  1837.    On  De- 

smber  11,  1838,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  declaring  that  Congress  can- 
not interfere  with  slaver}^  in  the  States,  that  agitation  of 
the  subject  in  the  District  "was  part  of  the  plan  of  opera* 
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tions  to  affect  the  institution  ...  in  the  Bcveral  States,** 
that  Congress  haa  no  right  to  do  indirectly  what  it  cannot 
do  directlvj  or  to  discriminate  against  or  in  favor  of  the 
institutions  of  any  section,  "^'tliat  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  t^ongresa  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columhia 
or  the  Territories,  or  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State/*  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  all  papers  or 
memorials  in  any  way  aifecting  the  subject  "be  laid  on  the 
table  without  being  debated,  printed  or  referred."  This 
was  adopted.  Once  more,  in  1840^  a  similar  resolution  was 
adopted  on  motion  of  William  Cost  Johnson,  of  Mar^'land, 
declaring  that  the  reception  of  any  such  petitions  ahall  be 
considered  as  objected  to  and  the  question  laid  on  the  table. 
This  last  was  adopted  as  the  twenty-first  rule  of  the  House. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  petitioners, 
and  at  length  in  December,  1844,  his  annual  motion  to  re- 
scind the  rule  was  carried. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  was  born  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1761,  and  died  at  Astoria,  New  York,  August  13^ 
1849.  He  wafi  graduated  at  the  University  of  Geneva-  In 
this  country  he  was  instructor  at  Harvard  University.  In 
1785  he  settled  in  Western  Pennsylvania  where  he  took 
part  in  the  Whisky  Insurrection.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1795  to  1801.  From  1803 
fo  1814  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  1814  he  ne- 
gotiated the  Treat)'  of  Ghent;  in  1815  he  became  minister 
to  France,  and  in  i826  minister  to  Great  Britain.  In  1837 
he  settled  in  New  York  City,  becoming  president  of  a  bank. 

0.  A,  R,  An  abbreviation  for  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Rppuhlic  (inhirk  sec). 

Garden  of  the  West.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

Qarfield,  James  Ahram,  was  born  at  Orange,  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  November  19,  1831,  and  died  at  Elberon, 
New  Jersey,  September  19,  1881.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
obliged  to  work  for  a  living,  but  by  strenuous  efforts  he 
managed  to  get  an  education;  he  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  and  subsequently  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1859  and  1860  he  served  in  the  Ohio  Senate,  In  1861  he 
enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.    In  18GS  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
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serred  until  1881,  In  1880  he  was  elected  Senator,  but 
before  he  could  assume  the  position  he  was  notninatcd  for 
President  by  the  Republicans  and  elected.  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  position;  a  disiippoiuted  office-seelier  named 
Guiteau  revenged  himself  by  shooting  him  July  2,  1881, 
and  after  lingering  over  two  months  he  died. 

Garrisonians.  A  name  applied  to  those  abolitionists  that 
adhered  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  when  in  1S38  a  large 
portion  of  that  body  acceded  from  his  leadership.  They 
were  the  radical  wing,  and  went  so  far  as  to  consider  even 
voting  a  compromise  with  crime,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitu- 
tion (as  they  claimed)  supported  slavery.  They  stood 
squarely  on  the  right  of  every  innocent  human  being  to 
equal  freedom  with  every  otiier,  and  refused  to  support 
any  other  view,  even  by  implication.  At  the  South  their 
lives  were  in  danger;  at  the  North  odium  was  heaped  upon 
them,  and  even  there  they  were  not  always  safe. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  was  born  at  Newburyport, 
Muijsac'husettSj  December,  1804.  His  parents  were  poor  and 
hia  education  was  obtained  by  his  own  efforts.  Having 
successively  tried  and  abandoned  shoe-making  and  cabinet- 
making,  he  became  a  printer,  and  finally  started  a  news- 
paper. The  Free  Press,  in  his  native  town.  Moving  to  Ba^ 
ton,  he  was  the  editor  of  a  temperance  journal,  7^he  Nor 
tional  Philanthropist,  until  in  1828  he  moved  to  Benning- 
ton, Vermont,  to  take  charge  of  The  Journal  of  the  Times. 
Though  ably  edited,  this  journal  was  not  a  success,  and  in 
1829  Garrison,  at  the  instance  of  Benjamin  Lundy,  went  to 
Baltimore  as  editor  of  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emanci- 
pation. Here  his  frank  utterances  caused  him  to  be  fined 
and  imprisoned.  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New  York,  paid  his 
fine,  anticipating  Henry  Clay,  who  had  determined  to  do  the 
8ame,  and  soon  afterward  Garrison  left  for  Boston,  where, 
in  1831,  he  began  the  publication  of  The  Liberator.  This 
journal  was  the  organ  of  the  abolitionists,  and  its  outspoken 
views  subjected  the  editor  to  much  odium  and  abuse.  The 
paper  was  published  until  18G5,  when,  slavery  having  dis- 
appeared, its  object  was  accomplished.  Garrison  died  May 
24,  1879.     (Sec  Garrisonians.) 

Geary,  John  W.  The  first  postmaster  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  1849;  the  first  Mayor  of  San  Franciaco,  1850  j 
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appointed  Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas,  1856.  Served 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War;  Governor  of 
Pcnnsylvanin,  1867-73.  Born  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  December  30,  1819;  died  at  Harrisbui^,  Pennsyl- 
vania, February  8,  1873. 

General  of  the  Army,  once  the  highest  grade  in  the  ser* 
vice.  It  had  been  held  by  Washington  for  a  short  time  in 
1799,  and  then  lapsed.  It  was  revived  for  General  U.  S. 
Grant,  wlio  whs  appointed  tliereto  July  25,  1S66.  On  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  General  W.  T.  Sherman  was 
nominated  to  sncceed  him.  It  was  decreed  by  Congress  that 
this  grade  and  of  Lieutenant-Oeneral  were  to  lapse  after 
the  retirement  of  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan.  The 
rank  of  Lieutcnant-General  is,  however,  still  maintained, 
but  the  grade  of  General  is  now  non-existent. 

General  Taylor  Never  Surrenders,  was  the  reply  of  Mr, 

Crittenden,  who  had  gone  to  Santa  Anna's  headquarters, 
to  an  offer  of  protection  to  General  Zachary  Taylor  if  the 
latter  would  surrender.  This  was  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  in  the  Mexican  War, 

Genet,  Citizen,  was  the  name  commonly  given  to  Ed- 
mond  Charles  Genet,  who  arrived  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  April,  1793,  as  ambassador  from  France  to 
the  United  States.  This  was  d\iring  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Monarchy  had  been  overthrown  and  the  king  be- 
headed. A  reign  of  terror  ensued  and  France  was  at  war 
with  England  and  other  European  nations.  Genet's  object 
was  to  secure  the  active  assistance  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  relied  largely  on  the  Treaty  of  1778  between  our 
country  and  France.  After  consultation  with  his  Cabinet, 
and  by  their  unanimous  advice,  Washington,  on  April  29^ 
1793,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  complete  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States.  Genet,  trusting  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  for  the  country  that  had  rendered  so 
much  assistance  in  the  Revolution,  and  to  their  liatred 
for  England,  u»ed  violent  language  to  our  executive  gov- 
ernment, organized  secret  political  societies,  enlisted  men 
for  expeditions  against  Florida  and  New  Orleans  (then 
Spanish  possessions),  and  fitted  out  privateers  from  our 
ports.    ILiB  defiance  of  the  government  and  his  efforts  to 
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discredit  the  administration  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people  finally  alienated  their  support  of  his  course,  and  led 
President  VVashington  to  ask  his  reeall  by  the  French 
government.  In  January,  1794,  Washington  was  able  to 
announce  that  this  request  had  hcen  complied  with.  Genet 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
married  and  naturalized. 

Geneva  Award.  The  settlement  of  the  Alabama  Claims 
was  referred  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  five  arbitra- 
tors, to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Swiss  Confederation  and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
These  rulers,  in  the  above  order,  named  as  arbitrators 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum,  Count  Fedcrigo  Sclopis,  Mr.  Jaqucs  Stacmp- 
ili  and  Baron  Itajuba.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  and  Lord 
Tenterden,  respectively,  represented  as  agents  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  tribunal  met  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  December  15,  1871,  and  Count  Sclopis  was 
made  president.  Each  government  submitted  its  proofs 
and  arguments,  which  were  carefully  considered  by  the  ar- 
bitrators. The  United  States  claimed  damages  both  for 
dircL't  and  for  indirect  losses,  and  for  injuries  occasioned 
by  thirteen  vessels.  The  tribunal  decided  to  allow  only 
direct  losses  caused  by  the  Florida  and  the  Alabama,  with 
their  tenders,  and  by  the  Shenandoah  during  part  of  her 
cruise.  Various  rules  of  international  law  were  laid  down 
which  supported  most  of  the  contentions  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  was  decided  that  the  expenses  incurred  in  pur- 
suing the  cruisers  and  the  prospective  earnings  of  the  de- 
stroyed merchant  vessels  should  not  be  included  in  the 
award ;  that  net,  and  not  gross,  freights  should  be  allowed, 
and  that  rea.sonable  intorrst  should  be  included.  Finally,  on 
the  14th  of  September,  187:.',  the  tribunal  "awarded  to  the 
United  States  a  sum  of  $15,500,000  in  gold  as  the  indem- 
nity to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  as 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  referred  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tribunal.'*  The  English  representative  cast  the 
only  dissenting  vote,  but  Great  Britain  accepted  the  de- 
cision and  paid  the  award  within  a  year. 

Geneva  TribuiLaL      {See  Geneva  Aivard,) 
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Gentleman  George.  A  name  applied  to  George  H.  Pes- 
dleton,  of  Ohio.  Pendleton  was  born  in  Oliio  in  1825,  In 
1879  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and  was,  in 
1885,  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Germany.  He 
was  a  Democrat.    Dieil  November  24,  1889. 

George,  Henry,  was  born  in  Philadel}»hia,  September  2, 
1839.  While  very  young  he  went  to  sea;  ultimately  he 
settled  in  California  where  he  became  a  journalist.  In 
1879  his  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  was  published.  In 
this  he  states  hia  well-known  theory  that  the  rise  of  land 
values  is  the  cause  of  want,  and  that  the  remedy  lies  in 
taxing  land  to  its  full  rent  value.  In  \SSG  he  was  nom- 
inated as  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  United 
Labor  party,  receiving  68,110  votes  to  90,553  cast  for  the 
Democratic  and  60,435  for  the  Republican  candidate.  He 
subsequently  founded  the  Standard,  a  weekly  newspaper 
devoted  to  lalx)r  interests.  He  died  at  New  York  City, 
October  29,  1897. 

Georgia  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union. 
On  January  19,  1861,  a  State  convention  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  Georgia  was  re-admitted  to  the 
Union  by  act  of  June  25,  1868;  but  the  State  was  con- 
sidered by  (Congress  to  have  failed  in  complying  with  ita 
reconstruction  policy  and  the  re-admission  was  not  com- 
plete till  made  so  by  act  of  July  15,  1870.  The  capital 
is  Atlanta.  It  was  named  as  a  colony  in  honor  of  George 
II,  King  of  England,  and  is  called  popularly  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South.  (See  Cherokee  Case;  Territories; 
Yazoo  Fraud.) 

Gerry,  Dlbridge,  was  born  at  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts, July  17,  1744,  and  died  November  23,  181!.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  from  1776  to  1780  and  1783  to  1785. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1787.  He  was  in 
Congress  from  1789  to  1703,  and  was  a  commissioner  to 
France.  (See  X.  Y.  Z.  Mission,)  He  was  elected  Vice- 
President  in  1812  on  the  Republican  (Democratic-Repub- 
lican) ticket,  and  died  in  office. 

Gerrymander.  Gerrymandering  is  the  process  of  so  ar- 
ranging electoral  districts  as  to  give  a  majority  of  Con- 
gressmen, or  State  legislators,  us  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
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party  having  the  minority  in  the  total  popular  vote  of  the 
State.  This  is  accomplished  by  combining  a  community 
having  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  tlic  manipulating 
party,  with  another  in  which  that  party  has  a  minority  a 
little  Bmalier  than  its  majority  in  the  former;  the  result 
of  the  union  is  a  district  in  which  the  party  has  a  small 
majority.  This  process  has  been  practised  all  over  the 
Union.  Its  name  arose  as  follows:  In  1814  the  Hcnate  dis- 
tricts of  Massachusetts  were  laid  out  with  the  aim  of 
electing  to  that  Jwdy  a  majority  of  Democrats.  The  result 
was  great  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts. One  in  particular  was  so  distorted  that  the  Boston 
Ceniinel  pubjisiicd  a  colored  map  of  it,  to  which  a  few 
artistic  touches  were  added  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
resemblance  to  some  monstrous  animal.  This  mythical 
animal  they  named  "gerrymander,"  composed  of  the  sur- 
name of  Elbridge  Gerry,  who,  in  1810-13,  was  Governor 
of  tlie  State,  and  of  the  termination  of  "salamander." 

Gettysburg  Speech.  A  speech  delivered  by  President 
Lincoln,  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  a  cemetery  for  the  soldiers  that  had 
fallen  in  that  battle.  The  speech  is  given  in  full  under 
Lincoln,  Abraham. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of.     (See  Treaty  of  Ohent) 

Gidding:s'  Kesolutiona.  On  March  21,  1842,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  of  Ohio,  offered  a  series  of  nine  resolutions  in 
the  House  of  Heprusentatives  relating  to  the  Creole  Case 
{which  see).  They  were  in  effect  that  the  States  had 
never  delegated  their  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of  slavery 
to  the  United  States ;  that  slavery,  an  abridgment  of  a  natu- 
ral right,  can  exist  only  by  positive  law,  and  that  a  United 
States  vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  under  United  States,  and 
no  longer  under  State,  jurisdiction;  and,  finally,  bringing 
the  Creole  into  the  above  class  of  ships,  they  declared  that 
no  law  was  violated  by  the  slaves  in  securing  their  freedom, 
and  that  attempts  to  ro-enslave  the  escaped  slaves  would  be 
unconstitutional  and  unrepubliran.  The  House  at  once 
put  a  stop  to  all  discussion  on  these  resolutions,  and  passed 
a  resolution  censuring  Giddings.  He  resigned  his  scat, 
but  was  at  once  re-elected  by  an  overwhelining  majority, 
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with  instructions  to  present  the  resolutions  again,  a  thing 
which  he  Hid  not,  however,  succeed  in  doing. 

Oilded  Trap.  A  niclvnamo  applied  to  the  Constitution 
while  it  wa3  before  the  pooplL*  for  ratification. 

Gilmore  Peace  Negotiations.  In  1864  Colonel  J.  F. 
Jaquees,  of  the  Seventy-third  Illinois  Infantry,  believing 
himself  inspired  by  the  Almighty  to  make  peace  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  appealed'  to  the  l^esident,  through 
Mr.  James  R,  Gilmore,  for  authority  to  visit  Richmond  and 
begin  negotiation.s.  Mr.  Gilmore  was  an  author,  and  a  great 
friend  of  Lincoln.  The  President  positively  declined  to 
appear  openly  in  the  matter,  but  he  rather  wished  Jaquess 
to  go,  in  order  to  find  out  informally  whether  the  Confed- 
erate government  was  disposed  to  treat  for  peace.  Jaquess 
was  not  successful  in  getting  through  the  lines,  but  his 
plan  suggested  to  Mr.  Gilmore  the  idea  that  if  an  offer  of 
terms  of  peace  were  made  to  Jefferson  Davis,  and  rejected 
by  him,  the  publication  of  tlie  fact  would  count  for  much 
in  the  Presidential  election.  The  Northern  Democrats 
were  then  proposing  to  run  McClellan  on  a  "peaiKi  with 
union"  platform,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  South 
would  consent  to  nothing  less  than  independence,  the 
continuation  of  the  war  would  appear  inevitable.  Moved 
by  this  argument,  Lincoln  allowed  Gilmore  to  go  to  Rich- 
mondj  informally  and  without  diplomatic  anthoritr,  to 
sound  Davis  as  to  his  willingness  to  make  peace  on  certain 
specified  terms.  These  were  briefly:  (1)  the  restoration  of 
the  unioHj  ('3)  the  abolition  of  slaverv,  (3)  full  amnesty 
to  all  engaged  in  rebellion,  (4)  $400,000. dOO  in  United 
States  bonds  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  to  be  used 
in  payment  for  slaves  at  one-half  their  value  in  18(50.  The 
Southern  States  were  to  hove  immediate  representation  in 
Congress  on  thp  basis  of  their  voting  population,  and  a  Na- 
tional Constitutional  Convention  was  to  be  called  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  Constitution  as  might  be  necessary  to 
perpetuate  the  new  ortler  of  tilings.  Gilmore  went  to  Rich- 
mond and  had  several  interviews  with  President  Davis, 
but  the  latter  refus^?d  to  negotiate  on  any  basis  except 
that  of  complete  Southern  independence.  Mr.  Gilmore 
then  returned,  and  wished  to  publish  a  full  account  of  hia 
mission,  admitting  its  ollicial  cluiracter.    Frceident  Lincaln, 
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however,  positively  objected,  and  made  Mr.  Gilmore  prom- 
ise not  to  reveal  the  fact  that  he  (Lincoln)  had  sanctioned 
the  mission,  or  make  public  the  terms  offered.  This  was 
not  done  until  1887. 

Give  Me  liberty,  or  Give  Me  Death.  Patrick  TIenrv  de- 
li^red  a  speech  in  the  Vir^'iniii  Convention,  in  March, 
1775,  favoring  a  resolution  •'that  the  colony  be  immediately 
put  in  a  state  of  defense,'^  and  coTicluded  as  follows :  "Is 
life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  tlie 
price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God  I  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give 
uie  liberty,  or  give  mo  death!" 

God  Eeigns  and  the  Government  at  Washing^ton  Still 
lives.  These  were  the  closing  words  of  a  brief  address 
made  by  James  A.  Garfield,  then  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress, to  a  large  assemblage  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on 
April  15,  18G5,  the  morning  after  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln.  The  crowd  were  about  to  move  for  an  attack  on 
the  World  newspaper  ofllce.  which  had  violently  opposed 
Lincoln.  Suddenly  Garfield's  voice  was  heard  to  calm  their 
passions.  He  spoke  briefly  as  follows:  ** Fellow-citizens  1 
Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him.  His  pavilion 
is  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies.  Justice  and 
judgment  are  the  establishment  of  His  throne.  Mercy  and 
truth  shall  go  before  His  face.  Fellow-citizens!  God 
reigns,  and  the  government  at  Washington  still  lives  I" 

Gold  Bugs.  Those  that  oppose  the  compulsory  coinage 
of  standard  silver  dollars  are  so  called  by  those  that  favor 
their  compulsory  coinage.     (See  Silver  Question,) 

Gold,  Price  of.  Between  the  years  1861  and  1879  the 
highest  and  lowest  price  of  gold  for  each  vcar  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1862,  139.10U;  1863,  172i-122i;  IfiOt,  285-151^; 
1865,  234i-128J;  1S66,  ier}-125i;  1867,  146-3-132J; 
1868,  150-132;  1869,  ]fi2i-119J;  1870.  123^-110;  1871, 
115S-10Si;  1872,  115J-1081;  1873,  119H06J;  1874, 
114J-109;  1875,  117J-niJ;  1876,  115-107;  1877,  107J- 
I02l ;  1878,  102J.100.  Specie  payment  was  resumed  Jan- 
uary 1,  1879. 

Gold  and  Silver  Coins:  How  Tested.  {8e&  How  Gold 
and  Silver  Coins  Are  Tested,) 
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Good  Enough  Morgan  Till  After  Election.  Thurlow 
Weed  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  anti-Masonic  agitators 
in  New  York  State.  The  disappearance  of  Morgan  and 
the  discovery  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  his  dead  body 
created  intense  excitement.  (See  Anti-Masonic  Party,) 
Weed  took  full  advantage  of  this  feeling,  and  when  doubt 
was  cast  on  tlie  identity  of  the  body  thus  found,  he  is  said 
to  have  remarked  in  private  that  it  was  a  "good  enough 
Morn:an  till  after  election." 

Gotham.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  New  York  City. 
The  origin  of  the  name  as  thus  applied  is  contained  in  a 
humorous  book  called  "Salmagundi,"  written  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  his  brother  William,  and  James  K.  Paulding, 
and  is  used  to  signify  that  the  inhabitants  were  given  to 
undue  pretensions  to  wisdom.  This  definition  of  the  word 
is  taken  from  a  story  regarding  the  inhabitants  of  Gotham, 
a  pariyh  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  who  were  as  re- 
markable for  their  stupidity  as  their  conceit. 

Government  of  the  People,  by  the  People,  and  for  the 
People,  Shall  Not  Perish  from  the  Earth.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech.  {See  Lin- 
coln, Abraham,) 

Grand  Army  of  the  Eepnblic,  Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  Dr.  B.  F.  Stephenson,  who  had  been  surgeon 
in  a  volunteer  regiment,  suggested  the  organization  of 
Union  veterans  into  a  national  association  for  mutual  as- 
sistance. In  accordance  with  his  suggestion  and  by  his 
efforts  the  first  post  was  founded  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  April 
6,  1866.  Other  posts  in  liiat  and  other  States  were  rapidly 
formed.  The  "post"  is  the  local  organization.  The  "de- 
partment" is  the  State  or  territorial  organization.  The 
whole  is  under  a  commander-in-chief  and  a  national  council 
of  administration  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  de- 
partment. Once  a  3'car  there  takes  place  a  national  con- 
vention or  encampment  at  which  the  commander-in-chief 
is  elected.  A  belief  that  the  organization  was  intended  for 
political  purposes  led  to  a  considerable  de(;rease  of  mem- 
bership in  1&€8;  to  remedy  which  a  rule  was  adopted  for- 
bidding any  political  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The  first  com- 
mander-in-chief was  Stephen  A.  Ilurlburt,  elected  at  the 
national  encampment  at  Indianapolis  in  1866. 
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Grangers,  or  Patrona  of  Husbandry,  as  they  are  properly 
called,  wore  organized  December  4,  lS(i7,  by  Jlr.  0.  H. 
Kelley  and  Mr.  William  M.  Saunders,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Mr.  Kelley  was  com- 
missioned by  President  Johnson,  in  18UG,  to  travel  through 
the  Southern  States  and  report  upon  their  agricultural  and 
mineral  resnurceB.  He  found  agriculture  in  u  state  of 
great  depression,  consequent  upon  the  changes  made  by  the 
Civil  War.  There  was  also  at  the  same  time  serious  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  fanners  of  the  West  and  North- 
west in  regard  to  the  alleged  heavy  rate  and  unjust  dis- 
criminations made  by  railroad  companies  in  tlieir  trans- 
portation of  farmers'  products.  It  was  also  claimed  that 
"middlemen"  exacted  exorbitant  prices  for  agricultural 
implements,  etc,  Mr.  Kelley  concluded  that  an  associa- 
tion made  up  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  might  be  or- 
ganized on  some  such  plan  as  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  or 
Masons.  lie  and  Mr.  Saunders  devised  a  plan  for  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  "Patrons  of  Husbandry," 
and  its  branches  to  be  called  "Granges,"  and  on  December 
4,  1867,  the  National  Grange  was  organized  at  Washing- 
ton, In  the  spring  of  18G8  granges  were  founded  at  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania;  at  Fredonia,  New  York;  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  six  in  Minnesota.  The 
movement  became  very  popular,  and  granges  were  in  a  few 
years  organized  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Grant,  tJlysaes  Simpson,  or  Hiram  Ulysses  Grant,  was 
born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  April  27, 
1822,  and  died  at  Mt.  SfcGregor,  near  Saratoga,  New  York, 
July  23, 1885.  Hie  name  was  Hiram  Ulysses,  but  an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  Congressman  that  named  him  for  West 
Point  caused  his  name  to  be  entered  there  as  Ulysses  S., 
and  by  that  name  he  has  since  gone;  Simpson  he  adopted, 
it  being  a  name  in  his  mother's  family.  He  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1843,  and  remained  in  the  army  until  1854, 
serving  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  1854  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  engaged  in  business.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  raised  a  company;  he  waa  rapidly  pro- 
moted, and  in  1862  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
of  volunteers.  He  waa  made  major-general  in  the  regular 
army  Jnly  4,  1863,  lieutenant-general  March  *Z,  1864,  and 
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finally  general  of  the  army  July  26,  1866.  He  was  for  a 
Bhort  time  Secretary  of  War,  ad  inierim,  under  Johneon, 
The  crowning  event  of  his  military  career  was  the  surrender 
of  Lee  to  him  at  Appomattox,  April  y,  18(35.  In  ISCS  he 
waa  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  party 
and  elected.  In  1872  he  was  again  elected.  In  1880,  one 
term  having  intervened,  a  strong  effort  to  renominate  him 
was  made,  but  it  failed.  His  second  term  was  marked  by 
various  scandals  like  the  Wliisky  Ring,  hut  no  one  ever 
connected  the  President's  name  with  them.  Among  the 
principal  events  of  his  administration  are  the  completion 
of  the  Pacific  Railways  and  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims.  He  was  a  plain  man,  possessed  of  much  common 
sense;  unskilled  in  public  affairs  and  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  his  civil  subordinates;  to  these  latter  he  clung 
even  when  their  guilt  was  clear  to  other  minds,  and  so  made 
himself  the  target  for  much  abuse.  His  world-wide  repu- 
tation is  due  to  his  great  military  achievements. 

Gray-£yed  Han  of  Destiny.  A  phrase  sometimes  applied 
to  General  William  Walker,  the  filibuster. 

Greasers.  A  name  applied  to  the  Mexicans,  especially 
during  tlie  Mexican  War. 

Great  Beast  with  the  Great  Belly.  A  name  which  the 
early  Republicans  (Democrats)  applied  to  the  navy  on 
account  of  its  expense. 

Great  Commoner.  A  title  given  to  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
also  to  Henry  Clay.  The  phrase  was  originally  used  with 
reference  to  William  Pitt,  a  great  leader  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Great  Pacificator.  This  name  is  applied  to  Henry  Clay 
on  account  of  his  propensity  to  suggest  compromises  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  disputes.  (See  Missouri  ComprO' 
tnise;  Compromise  of  1850;  Compromise  Tariff.) 

Greeley,  Horace,  was  bom  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire, 
February  3,  1811,  and  died  near  New  York  City,  November 
29,  1872.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade;  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  journalism  he  founded  the  New  York  Tribune  in 
1841.  In  1848  and  1849  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  Whig,  and  in  1873  he  was  the  Presidential 
nominee  of  the  liberal  Republicans.    His  newspaper  be- 
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came  one  of  the  most  prominont  abolition  papers;  through 
it  he  also  advocated  a  protective  tariff  and  intpnisl  im- 
provements.    Personally  he  was  very  eccentric,  one  of  his 

iCuJiarities  being  hia  custom  of  wearing  a  white  high  hat 

»th  winttT  and  summer,  a  style  that  became  known  as 
PGreeley"  hats. 

Greenback-Labor  Party.  The  demand  for  agricultural 
prodncU  on  the  part  of  the  government  during  the  war 
tended  to  render  farmers  prosperous;  their  prosperity  was 
increased  by  the  payment  in  greenbacks  of  debts  previously 
contracted,  nnd  these  concurrent  circumstances  have  tended 
to  make  agricultural  sections  look  on  the  unlimited  issue 
of  paper  money  as  the  cure  for  all  economic  evils.  A  con- 
vention of  Greenbnckers  was  held  in  18T4,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  it  was  desirable  to  have  all  bank  currency  with- 
drawn and  only  national  currency  issued,  and,  moreover, 
to  have  the  principal  of  thnt  portion  of  the  national  debt 
not  in  terms  made  payable  in  gold,  paid  in  currency.  As 
early  as  18G8  this  plan  had  been  known  a?  the  Ohio  Idea. 

The  Democratic  party  in  1875  showed  some  leaning  to- 
ward these  views,  but  it  soon  fell  off  from  them.  In  1876 
the  Greenbackers  held  a  national  convention,  and  adopting 
the  name  of  Independent  party  nominated  Peter  Cooper, 
of  New  York,  for  the  Presidency.  The  party  polled  a  total 
of  about  80,0f)0  votes.  Its  strength  lay  mainly  in  the  agri- 
cultural regions,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Michigan.  In  1877  the  party's  vote  in  the  State  elections 
was  about  185,000.  About  this  time  the  labor  reform  par- 
ties assumed  greater  prominence,  and  in  several  States  the 
labor  and  greenback  parties  united.  In  1878  a  nntional 
convention  adopted  the  name  of  National  party.  In  that 
year  its  vote  rose  to  1,000,000,  and  a  number  of  National 
representatives  were  elected  usually  by  fusions  with  which- 
ever party  happened  to  be  in  the  minority  in  any  district. 
In  1880  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  was  nominated  for 
President,  polling  about  300,000  votes;  in  1881  the  nom- 
inee was  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
also  the  Anti-Monopoly  candidate,  the  joint  ticket  being 
known  ns  the  People's  party,  and  the  vote  about  130,000. 
The  principles  of  the  party  as  constituted  at  that  time  are 
given  under  Party  Platforms, 
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Greenbacks.  A  familiar  name  applied  to  the  National 
bank  notes  and  the  Legal  tender  notes  by  reason  of  the 
appearance  of  the  reverse  side. 

Oreen  Mountain  Boys.  A  name  applied  to  the  male  in- 
habitants of  Vermont,  from  the  chief  range  of  mountains 
in  the  State,  and  used  especially  in  referring  io  regiments 
from  Vermont  in  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War. 

Gnano  Statesman.    (See  Peruvian  Guano  Troiihles.) 

Guerrilla.  The  name  "guerrilla''  is  from  the  Spanish, 
and  signifies  "a  little  war."  The  term  was  first  used  dur- 
ing the  Peninsular  War,  1808-14,  and  was  applied  to  hands 
of  armed  Spanish  peasants  who  were  at  times  succesgful 
in  harassing  Napofeon's  armies.  The  name  was  subse- 
quently used  in  Central  America  and  the  United  States. 
During  the  Mexican  War  guerrilla  bands  were  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  in  Mexico  and  Texas.  They  appeared^ 
again  during  the  Civil  War,  but  were  officially  known  a«' 
"partizan  rangers."  They  were  commanded  by  officers 
duly  commissioned  by  the  Confederate  President  for  such 
aervice,  April  13,  1862,  the  Confederate  Congress  passes  _ 
an  act  which  provided  that  these  "partizan  rangers'*  should' 
be  paid  the  full  pay  of  regular  soldiers,  and  be  paid  the 
full  value  of  all  arms  and  nnmilions  of  war  captured  by 
them.  February  15,  1861,  this  act  was  repealed,  and  the 
guerrillas  were  joined  to  the  regular  army. 

Gunboat  System.  President  Jefferson  and  the  Republi- 
cans (see  Democratir-Rcfrubliran  Party)  opposed  the  for- 
mation of  a  navy  on  the  ground  of  its  cost.  As  an  allema- 
tive  Jefferson  proposed  the  building  of  gunboata  for  de- 
fen.sive  purposes,  and  the  act  of  Fehruarj'  28,  1803,  appro- 
priated $50,000  for  the  purpose.  In  the  following  years 
the  subject  was  further  amplified  and  a  complete  systenij 
of  coast  defense  on  this  plan  was  adopted  in  1806.  Gi 
boats  to  the  number  of  250  were  to  be  built;  of  these  a 
few  were  to  remain  in  active  service,  the  remainder  to  be 
properly  stored  at  the  principal  teaports,  and  in  case  of  dan- 
ger to  be  manned  by  local  seamen  and  militia  trained  for 
the  purpose.  This  system  of  coast  defense,  moreover,  in- 
cluded heavy  movable  batteries  to  be  placed  at  convenient 
points  on  the  coast ;  these  were  to  be  moved  to  the  spot  at 
which  danger  threatened,  and  to  be  used  against  hostile 
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fleets  attempting  to  land.  During  the  war  of  181S  the 
ncrofisily  of  a  s(;a-goitig  Heet  became  apparent,  and  the  gun- 
boat gyatem  was  abandoned. 

Habeas  Corpus  is  a  writ  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
characterizing  Latin  words  ut  habeas  corpus.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  writ,  but  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
Constitution  and  generally  meant  is  that  of  habeas  corpus 
ad  subjiciendum,  which  is  iitgued  by  a  court  directing  that 
the  body  of  a  prisoner  be  produced  before  it.  that  it  may 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  detention  and  discharge  him 
if  he  is  unlawfully  restrained.  It  is  granted  as  a  matter 
of  right  on  the  verified  petition  of  the  prisoner  or  some 
one  acting  in  his  behalf.  The  right  to  this  writ  was  se- 
cured to  the  English  people  by  Sfagna  Charta  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (Article  1,  section  9,  clause  2)  provides 
that  "the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  may  require  it."  The  States,  also,  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  the  writ  in  thrir  several  courts. 
Federal  courts  grant  the  writ  when  the  imprisonment  is 
under  pretense  of  federal  authority  or  federal  rights  are 
involved.  The  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  rest  with  Congress 
alone,  though  that  body  may  delegate  its  authority  to  the 
President  by  statute.  In  sudden  emergencies  it  \s  some- 
times necessary  for  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  with- 
out previous  authority,  but  Congress  may  afterward  validate 
his  course.  Previous  to  the  Civil  War  the  Federal  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  had  never  been  suspended.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  that  struggle  Lincoln  found  it  necessary  to 
suspend  it,  and  Congress  subsequently  validated  bis  action, 
and  in  March,  1863,  gave  the  President  almost  unlimited 
discretionary  power  to  suspend  the  writ.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  many  arbiirary  arrests  were  made  of 
persons  suspected  of  disloyalty,  with  tlie  result  of  causing 
much  bitter  feeling  in  the  North.  In  October,  1864,  a 
court-martial  in  Indiana  sentenced  ecveral  persons  to  death 
for  treasonable  designs;  from  the  name  of  the  most  promi- 
nent prisoner  the  affair  was  known  as  the  "Milligan  Case." 
The  United  States  circuit  wurt  issued  a  writ  of  habeas 
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corpUB,  and  being  divided  in  opinion  as  to  rclea<ung  the 
prisoners,  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  There 
it  was  held  in  18G6  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  could  not 
be  suspended  in  districts  where  the  action  of  the  civil 
courts  waB  not  interrupted,  except  that  mih"tary  commis- 
siouB  might  be  given  jurisdiction  to  try  residents  of  rebel- 
lious Stated,  prisoners  of  war,  and  persons  in  the  military 
and  naval  services.  In  Dcccral)er,  1S(J5,  President  John- 
son proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
throughout  most  of  the  North ;  in  April,  1866,  cvery- 
where,  except  in  Te^taa;  and  in  August,  1866,  in  that  State 
also.  The  Ku-Klux  troubles  led  to  an  act  authorizing  the 
local  suspension  of  the  writ  in  1871,  for  which  see  Kn^Klux 
Ktan  and  Force  BUL  One  solitar\'  instance  has  oc- 
curred of  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  this  writ  in 
time  of  peace  and  when  the  public  safotv  did  not  seera  to 
demand  it.  In  1865  Mrs,  Mary  E.  Surratt  was  in  custody 
of  the  military  authorities,  having  been  condemned  to 
death  by  a  military  commission  for  conspiring  in  the  mur- 
der of  President  Lincoln.  A  writ  of  liabcas  corpus  to  pro- 
duce her  and  show  by  what  lawful  authority  she  was  held 
was  issued  by  Judge  Wylie  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  st^n'cd  on  General  Hancock,  the  commander  of  the 
district.  President  Johnson,  fearing  the  defeat  of,  or  a 
delay  in,  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  issued  the  follow- 
ing order: 

ExECtmvK  Office,  July  7, 1865,  10  a.  m. 
To  Major-^Gcneral  IV.  S.  Hancock,  Commanding,  etc.: 

I»  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  declare  that  the  writ  of  habe/ut  corpus  hiis  been  here- 
tofore suspended  in  such  cases  as  this,  and  I  do  hereby  espe- 
cially suspend  this  writ,  and  direct  that  you  proceed  to  ex- 
ecute the  order  heretofore  given  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
Military  Commisaion,  and  you  will  give  this  onler  in  return 
to  this  writ.  Andrew  Johnson,  President. 


Notwithstanding  Johnson's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  his 
action  seems  to  have  been  without  i>rec«ticnt  and  wholly 
unwarranted ;  but  it  served  the  purpose  and  Hrs.  Surratt 
va8  hanged. 
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Hail  Columbia.  The  words  of  this  National  song  were 
written  hy  Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson  during  Prosident  John 
Adams'  administration.  The  air  was  composed  by  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the  only  theatre  in  the  capital, 
in  honor  of  George  Washington,  The  composer,  named 
Pfyles,  Feyles,  or  Fyles,  called  it  the  President's  March» 
but  after  the  words  had  been  written  for  it,  both  air  and 
words  passed  under  the  name  of  Hail  Columbia,  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  song. 

Haif-Breeds.     {Sec  SfalwarU.) 

Halifax  Fishery  Commission.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  {see  Fishery  Trea" 
ties;  Treaty  of  Washington) ^  the  joint  commission  to 
determine  the  compensation  which  the  United  States 
should  pay  to  Groat  Britain  for  the  privileges  granted  the 
former  by  the  treaty  referred  to,  met  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  tlie  snnimcr  of  1877.  It  was  composed  of  Hon. 
Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  appointed  by  the  President;  Sir  Alex- 
ander T.  Gait,  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  Maurice  Del- 
fosse,  selected  by  the  Austrian  Minister  to  Great  Britain. 
Reliable  statistics  could  not  be  obtained,  but  finally  by  the 
casting  vote  of  Delfosse  it  was  decided,  in  November,  1877, 
that  t!ie  United  States  should  pay  to  Great  Britain  $5,500,- 
000.  The  award  created  general  surprise  and,  in  the  United 
States,  much  indignation,  but  it  was  duly  paid  the  next 
year. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Nevis, 
West  Indies,  Junuaiy  11,  1757,  and  died  at  New  York, 
July  12,  1804,  killed" in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr.  He  left 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College  and  entered  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  He  was  Washington's  aide  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
17S2  to  1783,  and  of  the  Convention  of  1787.  From  1789 
to  17!>5  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1798, 
whi'ii  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  the 
actual  command  of  the  army  fell  to  Hamilton.  His  per- 
spicacity and  power  of  thought  were  remarkable.  In  his 
own  day  one  of  the  most  abused  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
lauded  of  men,  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  has  been 
again  and  again  vindicated  by  events.  He  was  the  undis- 
puted head  of  the  nationalizing  element  in  American  poli- 
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tice,  the  leader  of  the  Broad  Constructionists.  (See  Whi3Jcy 
Insurrection,)  His  skill  as  a  financier  was  well  character- 
ized by  Webster  in  the  words,  "He  smote  the  rock  of  the 
national  resources  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed 
forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit  and 
it  sprung  upon  its  feet." 

Hamlin,  Hannibal.  A  member  of  Congress  from  Maine, 
1843-^7;  United  States  Senator  from  Maine,  1848-57; 
Governor  of  Maine,  1857;  United  States  Senator  from 
Maine,  1857-61;  Vice-President,  1861-65;  United  States 
Senator  from  Maine,  1869-81;  minister  to  Spain,  1881-83. 
Bom  at  Paris,  Maine,  Aug.  27,  1809;  died  at  Bangor^ 
Maine,  July  4,  1801. 

Hampton,  Wade.  A  general  in  the  Confederate  Army; 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  1876-79;  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  1879-91.  Born  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  March  28,  1818;  died  April  11,  1902. 

Hancock,  John.  First  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. President  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  1774- 
75;  President  of  Congress.  1775-77;  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  1780-85  and  1787-93.  Born  at  Quincy,  Massa^ 
chusetts,  January  12,  1737;  died  at  QuLncy,  Massachusetts, 
October  8,  1793. 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott,  was  born  February  24,  1824,  in 
Mout^jomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  A  graduate  of  West 
Point,  he  served  in  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  After  the  war  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  fifth  military  district.  An  order,  issued  by  him  in 
1867  as  commander,  restoring  the  civil  tribunals  of  his  dis- 
trict, cauaed  him  to  be  severely  criticised  by  Republicans, 
and  made  him  correspondingly  popular  with  Democrats,  to 
whose  party  lie  belonged.  Ho  was  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nominee  in  1880.     He  died  February  9,  1886. 

Hard  Cider  Campai^.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1840  the  political  enemies  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  the 
Whig  candidate,  told  stories  of  his  having  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  with  nothing  but  hard  dder  to  drink.  His  friends 
rlaimed  that  this  was  rather  to  his  credit  than  otherwise, 
and  log  cabins  were  used  in  the  parades  of  his  adherents. 
"Hard  cider,"  as  well  as  "log  cabin,"  became  parly  cries. 
In  fact,  the  whole  campaign  wa«  based  on  Harrison'^  sturdj^ 
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qualities  and  his  militarj-  reputation.  One  of  his  best-known 
vietoriL'ti  was  at  TippecanoL'  against  the  Shawnee  Indians  in 
1811,  while  he  was  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana. 
This,  too,  was  turned  to  account,  and  the  cry  of  *'Tippe- 
canoe  and  IVIer,  too"  figured  prominently  in  the  campaign. 
Jolin  Tyler  was  the  nominee  for  Vice-President. 

Hards  or  Hard  Shells.     {See  Hunkers,) 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  was  born  in  North  Bend,  Ohio, 
August  20,  1833.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  and  moved  to  Indiana,  where  he  practised 
law.  He  served  on  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  War.  and 
became  a  brigadier-general.  He  was  several  limes  elected 
reporter  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  187G  he  was  de- 
feated for  Governor.  In  1880  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator;  at  the  expiration  of  his  terra  he  retired  to  private 
life.  In  1888  the  Republican  party  elected  him  as  Presi- 
dent. He  was  the  grandson  of  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Died  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  March  31,  1001. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  was  bnm  in  Charles  County, 
Virginia,  February  9,  1773,  and  died  April  4,  1841.  He 
was  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  and  fought  against  the 
Indians  under  General  Wayne.  In  1801  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  having  previously  served  as 
secretary.  As  Governor  he  won  the  famous  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe against  the  Indians.  After  the  surrender  of  Hull 
during  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
array  in  that  region,  with  the  rank,  first  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  subsequently  of  major-general.  He  served  in  the 
House  of  Reprc^senlativcs  from  181(\  to  1819,  and  in  the 
Senate  from  1825  to  1828,  representing  the  State  of  Ohio. 
From  1828  to  1829  he  was  Minister  to  Columbia.  In  1336 
he  was  defeated  for  the  Presidency,  but  at  the  next  election, 
1840,  he  was  successful.  He  served  but  one  month,  dying 
in  office.    In  politics  he  was  a  Whig. 

Hartford  Convention*  The  War  of  1812  against  Eng- 
land had  been  entered  into  in  the  face  of  the  protest  of  the 
Kew  England  and  northern  Middle  States.  These  being 
commercial  in  their  pursuits  had  everj'thing  to  lose  by  war; 
Tvhat  they  demanded  was  a  strong  navy  to  protect  com- 
merce. In  politics  they  were  Federalists.  When  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress  had  forced  the  war  on  the 
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Democratic  President,  Madison,  and  hostilities  had  actually 
commenced,  theae  States  took  no  active  part  in  the  strug- 
gle; they  opposed  the  war;  finally,  in  October,  1814,  Maaaa- 
chnsetts  passed  a  resolution  inviting  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States  to  a  convention  having  in  view  an  ultimate  con- 
vention of  all  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Inland  and  some 
counties  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  signified  their 
approval  of  this  course,  but  these  resolutions  explicitly  de- 
clared that  the  proposed  action  was  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution.  The  reverses  of  the  war  had  put  the 
Democratic  party  into  no  humor  for  these  proceedings; 
they  were  denounced;  it  was  charged  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy to  establish  a  grand  duchy  under  an  Enijliah  prince; 
government  agents  were  sent  all  over  New  England  to  find 
proofs  of  these  facta.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  convention  of 
twenty-six  representatives  from  Ma&*achusett8,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  met  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  December  15,  1814;  this  convention 
disclaimed  any  intention  to  dissolve  the  Union  at  that 
time;  aucb  dissolution,  it  declared,  must  "be  the  work  of 
peaceable  times  and  deliberate  consent."  Among  the  griev- 
ances it  recited  were  the  "easy  admission  of  naturalized 
foreigners  to  places  of  trust,  honor  and  profit,''  and  the  easy 
formation  of  new  Western  States ;  it  desired  the  defense  of 
every  State  to  be  entrusted  to  the  State  iteelf,  and  declared 
it  to  be  "aa  murfi  the  duty  of  the  State  authorities  to  watch 
over  the  rights  reserved,  aa  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
the  powers  which  are  delegaied."  It  desired  changes  in  the 
Constitution  as  follows:  Abrogation  of  the  right  of  South- 
ern States  to  representation  for  three-fifths  of  their  slaves; 
requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  for  the 
admission  of  new  States  or  the  prohibition  nf  commercial 
intercourse  or  to  declare  war  or  to  authorize  hostilities  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  invasion:  embargoes  to  be  limiied  to  sixty 
days ;  foreigners  to  be  disqualified  from  all  civil  offices  un- 
der the  United  States;  Presidents  to  be  ineligible  for  a 
second  term,  and  no  two  successive  Presidents  to  be  from 
the  same  State.  Massaclmsctts  and  Connecticut  sent  com- 
missionern  to  Waahington  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestions  of  the  report,  but  the  war  had  in  the  meantime 
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ended  and  the  commissioners  were  ignored.  The  convene 
tion  did  not  meet  again ;  but  the  odium  attaching  to  it  was 
BO  great  that  its  president  placed  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  hands  of  the  Massachusetts  Secretary  of  State  in 
order  thus  to  disprove  cliargcs  of  treason. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Birchard,  was  bom  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  October  4,  1S22.  He  was  graduated  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege; by  profession  he  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  at  one  time 
dty  solicitor  of  Cincinnati.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
rising  to  the  grade  of  brevet  major-general.  In  1864  he 
was  elected  to  Congress.  In  18G7  he  became  Governor  of 
Ohio,  a  post  to  which  ho  was  again  elected  in  1875.  In  the 
next  year  he  was  nominated  for  President  by  the  Repub- 
licans, and  after  a  sharp  contest  elected.  (See  I}isputed 
Presidential  and  Vice-Presidenlial  Elections;  Electoral 
Commission.)  The  refunding  of  the  National  debt  and 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  were  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  his  administration.  Died  at  Fremont, 
Ohio,  January  17.  1893, 

Hay,  John.  Assistant  private  Becretary  to  President 
Lincoln,  18(il-C5;  first  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris, 
18C5-67;  charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna,  1867-68;  secretary  of 
legation  at  Madrid,  1868-70;  .\s«istant  Secretary  of  State, 
1870-81 ;  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  1897-98;  Secretary 
of  State,  1898,  until  he  died.  Bom  at  Salem,  Indiana, 
October  8,  1838;  died  at  Newbury,  New  Hampshire,  July 
1,  1905. 

Hayne,  Robert  Yonnp,  was  Iwm  in  St,  Paul's  Pariah, 
South  Carolina,  1791.  Tie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  ho 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  served  in  the  War  of  \S12, 
held  various  offices  in  his  native  State,  and  in  1853  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate;  he  is  principally 
known  for  his  debatt  in  that  body  with  Webster  on  Foot's 
Rcpolution.  The  scope  of  the  debate  on  this  resolution  con* 
cerning  Western  public  land,  took  in  the  topic  of  "State 
Rights,"  which  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  speeches 
on  both  side?  are  splendid  oratorical  efforts. 

Headquarters,  The,  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will 
be  in  the  Saddle.  This  rathnr  boastful  order  is  said  to  have 
been  issued  by  General  Pope  on  assuming  command  of  that 
army  during  the  Civil  War,  though  he  has  always  denied  it. 
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He  Could  Kot  be  Kicked  Into  a  War.  President  Madi- 
son's extreme  reluctance  to  enter  into  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1813  led  to  the  above  remark  in  Congress. 

Helderbcrg  War.    (See  Anii-B enters.) 

Henry  Affair.    (See  Henry  Documents.) 

Henry  Docnmenta.  Sir  James  H.  Craig,  the  (Governor 
of  British  North  America,  in  January,  1809,  sent  an  adven- 
turer, John  Henry  by  name,  into  the  New  England  States 
to  report  the  feeling  of  that  section  of  the  country  on  the 
question  of  secession  from  the  Union,  and  possibly  to  in- 
crease the  discontent  already  caused  among  these  people  of 
commercial  interests  by  tlie  Embargo  Act  and  the  Non-In- 
tercourse system  of  the  government.  Failing  of  the  reward 
he  sought  from  the  British  minisitry,  Henry  sold  to  Presi- 
dent Madison  for  $50,000  hifi  correspondence  with  the  Eng- 
lish officials,  and  these  papers  became  known  as  the  Henry 
documents,  Madison  submitted  the  letters  to  Congress  and 
claimed  that  they  proved  a  design  on  the  part  of  England 
to  annex  the  New  England  States.  They  do  not  make  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  Eastern  States  entertained  seriously 
the  idea  of  secession.  Thia  whole  episode  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  Henry  affair. 

Henry,  Patrick.  Member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
1774;  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1775;  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  177G-79  and  1784-86;  member  of  the 
Ratifying  Convention,  1788.  Born  at  Studlev,  Virginia, 
May  29,  1736;  died  at  Red  Hill,  Virginia,  June  6,  1799. 

Hermitage.  By  this  name  was  known  Andrew  Jackson's 
home,  about  twelve  miles  from  Nashville,  Tennessee, 

Hero  of  Appomattox  is  the  name  applied  to  General 
Ulysses  S,  Grant.  It  was  at  Ajipomatlox  Court  House, 
Virginia,  April  9,  1865,  that  General  Lee^s  forces  surren- 
dered to  Grant. 

Hero  of  Kew  Orleani.  General  Andrew  Jackson  was  so 
called  in  allusion  to  his  victory  over  the  British  troops  at 
New  Orleans  on  January  8,  1815. 

He  Smote  the  Rock  of  the  National  Retources  and 
Abundant  Streams  of  Revenue  Gushed  Forth.  Said  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  by  Daniel  Webster. 
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He  Tonched  the  Dead  Corpse  of  Public  Credit  and  it 
Sprang  upon  its  Feet.  This  was  said  by  Daniel  Webster 
of  Alexander  Ilaniiltou. 

Hickory,  Old.     (See  Old  Ekhortf.) 

Hickory  Pole  Canvass.  The  presidential  canvaefi  of  1828 
in  behalf  of  Jackson  {''Old  Hickory*'), 

Higher  Law.  William  H.  Seward,  in  a  speech  delivered 
March  11,  1850,  declared,  "There  la  a  higher  law  than  the 
Constitution,"  referring  to  the  moral  law. 

High-flying  Federalists.  A  nickname  applied  in  the 
first  years  of  the  government  to  that  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eralists that  were  attached  to  official  pomp  and  splendor. 

High  License.  This  term,  as  usea  generally  at  present, 
means  the  enforcement  of  a  high  tax  on  the  retail  sellers  of 
intoxicating  liquors  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  liquor  and 
prevent  its  consumption  to  some  extent,  and  especially  so 
OS  to  drive  out  of  the  business  the  low  groggeries,  which  are 
the  birthplaces  of  most  of  the  distress  and  crime  that  result 
from  drunkenness.  The  evils  resulting  from  intemperance 
are  universally  admitted,  but  how  to  prevent  or  decrease  in- 
temperance is  a  disputed  question.  Prohibitionists  as  a 
rule  do  not  favor  high  license.  They  do  not  accept  it  even 
as  a  half-way  measure.  They  contend  that  prohibition  is 
more  cfTeclual,  and  that  any  form  of  licensing  the  liquor 
tratlic  is  an  admission  of  its  right  to  exist,  which  they  deny 
wholly.  Their  opponents  maintain  that  prohibition  cannot 
be  enforced  and  tnat  high  license  can,  as  each  of  the  per- 
sons who  pay  a  high  tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling  liquor 
is  made  an  interested  party  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  thus  to  prevent  those  who  avoid  the  tax  from 
maintaining  a  ruinous  competition  with  him.  The  advocates 
of  high  license  also  maintain  that  prohibition  infringes  the 
liberty  of  the  individual,  while  there  is  no  such  objection 
to  high  license.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  at  present 
in  both  of  the  chief  political  parties  to  quiet  the  disturbing 
"temperance"  element  which  has  begun  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  politics  by  passing  high  license  laws.  This  ten- 
dency is  hardly  likely  to  accomplish  the  political  results 
desired,  for  the  prohibitionists,  as  we  have  noticed,  do  not 
favor  it.  But  the  moral  objects  of  the  movement  may  he 
more  successful.    Illinois  passed  a  high  license  law  in  1883, 
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and  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania  did  likewise  in  1887.  Ne- 
braska is  also  trv'ing  the  plan.  High  license  seems  to  meet 
with  success  where  it  is  in  force,  but  the  experiment  has  not 
been  long  enough  as  yet  to  warrant  a  final  conclusion.  {See 
Local  Option:  Prohibition,) 

High-minded  Federalists.  The  defeat  of  the  coalition  of 
Clintonian.s  and  Federalists  in  New  York  State  in  1815 
practically  killed  the  latter  party  in  that  State.  What  re- 
mained of  it  usually  supported  the  Clintonians.  A  small 
eection,  however,  opposed  the  Clintonians,  which  they  called 
a  personal  party,  and  supported  the  Buektails.  Their  ref- 
erence to  themselves  as  "high-minded"  men  led  to  the 
above  nickname.     {See  Clintonians.) 

High  Seas,  The.  By  the  "high  seas"  referred  to  in  Ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  meant 
the  open  sea;  that  is,  the  waters  outside  of  the  civil  juris- 
diction of  any  country',  which  the  law  of  nations  limits  to  one 
marine  league,  or  three  geographical  miles,  from  shore.  The 
great  lakes  beyond  the  limits  above  designated  are  regarded 
as  high  seas.  In  the  event  of  crimes  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  parties  charged  therewith  arc  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  or  United  States  courts  in  the  district 
which  the  vessel  first  enters  after  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  or  in  the  district  where  the  offender  is  found. 

His  Superfluous  Excellency.  A  title  humorously  sug- 
gested by  the  Democrats  in  1791  for  the  Vice-President,  ;n 
mockery  of  the  title  desired  by  some  of  the  Federalists  for 
the  President,  namely,  **His  highness,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  protector  of  their  liberticB." 

Hoar's  Mission.  In  1835  South  Carolina  passed  a  law 
providing  that  any  colored  person  arriving  at  any  of  her 
ports  was  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  until  the  vessel  was 
ready  to  sail.  He  was  then  to  be  restored  to  the  vessel  on 
payment  of  cost  of  arrest,  subsistence,  etc.  In  1844  Massa- 
chusetts, many  of  whose  colored  citizens  had  been  thus  de- 
tained, resolved  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and 
Bent  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar  to  Charleston  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  a  test  case.  Mr.  Hoar  was  but  gruffly  received, 
and  after  a  short  stay  was  practically  compelled  to  leave  the 
city.    He  accomplished  nothing. 
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Holland  Fnrchasef  The.  When  the  territorial  disputes 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  finally  settled, 
in  1786,  the  former  State  ceded  all  her  claims  to  land  wpst 
of  the  Hudson  llivcr,  except  a  pre-emption  right  to  about 
5,000,000  acres,  which  included  Genesee  County  and  adja- 
cent territory.  This  land  was  soon  after  sold  by  the  State 
to  two  New  York  gentlemen  for  $1,000,000.  These  ex- 
tinguished the  Indian  title  to  part  of  the  land,  surveyed  it 
into  townships,  and  sold  a  large  share  of  it  to  speculators 
and  actual  settlere.  Robert  Morris  became  later  a  large 
purchaser  of  the  land  and  resold  several  tracts  of  it,  but 
finally  had  to  mort^fage  an  immense  tract  to  one  Wilhelm 
Will  ink,  of  Amsterdam,  and  eleven  associates,  called  the 
Holland  Land  Company.  This  company  foreclosed  the 
mortgage,  secured  full  title  to  the  land,  and  opened  their 
first  land  office  in  Batnvia,  New  York,  in  1801.  This  ftire- 
clofiure  was  the  financial  ruin  of  Robert  Morris,  and  caused 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a  debtor's  prison,  where  he  remained 
some  time.  The  tract  held  by  these  Hollanders  was  known 
as  *'The  Holland  Purchase." 

Home  Department.  In  the  title  of  the  Act  of  1849 
creating  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  is  called  the 
Home  Department.  It  is,  however,  never  spoken  of  by  that 
name.     (Sep  Inienor,  Deptxrimvnl  of  the.) 

Homestead  Laws.  The  treaty  of  1783  declared  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  to  extend  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi.  A  large  part  of  this  land 
was  claimed  by  certain  of  the  States,  who  contended  that 
their  original  grants  gave  them  the  teiTitory  inland  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  country.  But  when  the  confedera- 
tion was  formed  it  was  decided  to  cede  all  this  territory'  to 
Congress,  and  this  was  accordinc^ly  done.  There  were  num- 
bers of  claims  on  these  lands,  and  Congress  created  eight 
Boards  of  Commissioners  to  examine  into  and  settle  these. 
But  land  not  claimed  was  to  be  disposed  of  without  delay, 
and  Congress  in  1785  drew  up  an  ordinance  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  draw  by  lot  certain  townships  in  the 
surveyed  portion  for  bounties  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
tinental arrny,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  drawn  by  lot  in 
the  name  of  the  Western  States,  to  be  sold  by  the  officers  of 
the  Treasury  at  public  sale  for  not  less  than  $1.00  per  acre. 
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This  measure,  however,  was  a  failure,  and  it  was  intimated 
that  the  States  which  had  any  lands  of  their  own  to  die- 
pose  of  took  pains  to  make  it  inoperative.  Meanwhile,  set- 
tlers began  to  make  entries  on  public  lands  without  author- 
ity, and  the  Government  wns  obliged  to  resort  to  force  to 
drive  them  off.  A  company  of  United  States  troops  waa 
kept  going  up  and  down  the  Ohio  River  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  to  Cincinnati  from  1784  to  178G,  burning  all 
cabins  and  laying  down  and  burning  the  fences  of  these 
^'squatters."  Often  this  operation  had  to  be  repeated  sev- 
eral timee  to  drive  away  the  determined  pioneers.  In  1787 
the  price  of  public  land  was  reduced  to  6fiJ  cents  jier  aere, 
and  during  the  next  year  the  regulation  for  drawing  the 
land  by  States  was  repeated,  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  then  had  charge  of  tlie  sale  of  puhlic  lands,  was  em- 
powered to  sell  them  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  at 
pleasure.  The  low  price  attracted  settlers,  and  large  tracts 
for  settlement  were  purchased  by  associntions  of  colonists, 
but  the  States  had  also  much  land  for  sale,  and  they  eagerly 
pushed  tliese  in  the  market^  underbidding  the  Croveriiment 
to  cheek  western  immigration ;  and  the  Spaniards  holding 
land  in  Illinois  offered  farms  without  charge  to  actual  set- 
tlers. After  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congreiw  under  the 
Constitution  the  matter  was  all  referred  to  Hamilton,  who, 
in  July,  1790,  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
plan  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  territory.  Congress, 
however,  was  very  slow  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  neither 
adopted  Ifainiltojrs  plan  nor  framed  any  other.  In  1796 
the  present  system  of  sun^eying  lands  was  in  substance 
adopted,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  public  sale  of 
lands  in  sections  one  mile  s^jnnre  at  a  price  not  less  than 
$y.00  per  acre.  In  1800  land  officers  and  land  registers 
were  established,  and  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
provisions  of  the  land  laws  tliat  governed  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment. The  lands  were  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  $2.00  per 
acre,  but  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  purchase  money  was  re- 
quired at  the  time,  and  the  payment  of  the  balance  was  to 
he  spread  over  three  years.  In  case  full  payment  was  not 
made  within  one  year  after  the  last  instalment  had  become 
due,  the  lands  were  to  be  sold,  or  to  revert  to  the  United 
States.    The  natural  result  of  the  scheme  was  the  piling 
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np  of  an  enormous  debt,  which  the  Government  never  could 
collect,  and  from  1809  to  1824  hardly  a  year  passed  with- 
out the  passage  of  a  '* relief  act"  by  Cougrefis  to  suspend  or 
mitigate  the  operations  of  the  law  in  particular  instances 
or  to  relieve  settlers  from  their  indebtedness.  In  1820  a 
law  was  passed  abolidliing  the  credit  system  and  authorizing 
the  selling  of  land  in  half-quarter  sections,  and  making  the 
minimum  price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  This  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  States,  since  as  all  lands  were 
at  the  same  minimum  price,  the  best  lauds  were  taken  up 
first  and  large  tracts  of  inferior  landa  were  left,  which 
bore  no  share,  as  public  lands,  of  State  or  local  taxation.  In 
1824,  Benton  introduced  into  Congress  a  hill  for  granting 
pre-emption  rights  to  actual  settlers  and  for  graduating  the 
price  of  lands,  but  it  was  rejected.  The  States  were  now 
becoming  very  eager  to  cfTect  internal  improvements,  and 
regarded  the  existence  of  large  tracts  of  public  land  within 
their  limits  as  a  liindrancc,  and  began  to  clamor  for  the 
restoration  of  these  lands.  Schemes  without  number  were 
now  concocted  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  and  in 
tlie  session  of  1827-38  Congress  actually  gave  away  to 
States  and  individuals — largely  on  the  plea  of  internal  im- 
provement— no  le^s  than  2,300,000  acres  of  public  land,  and 
the  suggestion  was  seriously  made  to  restore  all  the  publio 
lands  in  the  States  to  the  State  governments.  This  was, 
however,  strongly  opposed,  and  many  warm  debates  were 
carried  on  in  Congress  for  several  years  on  the  public  land 
question.  These  were  in  a  measure  checked  by  the  fever 
for  speculation  in  public  lauds  which  raged  from  1834  till 
it  precipitated  the  cra^h  of  1837,  but  were  renewed  with 
even  greater  ardor  when  the  proposition  came  up  to  have 
the  general  government  assume  the  debts  of  the  States 
which  had  lost  heavily  in  the  speculative  era.  The  plan 
of  giving  the  public  iaufls  to  States  was  again  thrust  for- 
ward, and  was  advocated  by  President  Tyler  in  his  first 
message,  but  though  a  number  of  bills  were  brought  before 
Congress  proposing  such  a  distribution  none  actually  be- 
came laws,  except  one  providing  for  a  gift  of  land  to  new 
States,  which  was  passed  in  1841,  as  a  part  of  the  first  pre- 
emption law.  The  cession  of  public  lands  to  railroads  on  a 
large  scale  was  begun  in  1850,  and  haa  since  led  to  the  die- 
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posal  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  public  lands.  About 
1853  a  homestead  law,  which  was  warmly  advocated  by  the 
free  sail  Democracy,  became  a  national  question.  Several 
bills  passed  one  house  of  Congress,  but  failed  in  the  other. 
In  1860  a  homestead  bill  actually  passed,  but  waa  vetoed 
by  President  Buchanan,  on  the  plea  that  its  provisions  were 
not  fair  to  all  classes  concerned.  It  was  not  until  1862  that 
the  homestead  law,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  was  adopted.  The 
public  lands  undisposed  of  and  open  to  settlement  are 
divided  into  two  classes  with  respect  to  price,  one  class 
being  held  at  $1.25  per  acre  as  the  minimum  price,  the 
other  at  $2.50  per  acre;  being  the  alternate  sections  re- 
served by  the  United  States  in  land  grants  to  railroads, 
etc.  Such  tracts  are  sold,  on  application  to  the  registers 
and  receivers  of  the  district  land  offices,  to  legally  qualified 
parties  upon  conditions  of  actual  residence  and  improve- 
ment under  the  pre-emption  laws.  Widows,  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, or  single  persons  over  twentj-one  years  of  age,  if 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  aliens  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens,  have  the  right  of  pre- 
emption to  the  ma.ximura  quantity  of  160  acres  each  on 
becoming  settlers  and  complying  with  the  regulations.  Un- 
der tlic  homestead  laws  a  citizen,  or  an  alien  having 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  has  the  right 
to  160  acres  of  either  the  $1.35  or  $2.50  daas  after  actual 
residence  and  cultivation  for  five  years.  Under  the  timber 
culture  law  a  citizen,  or  one  who  lias  declared  his  intention 
to  become  such,  if  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a  single  person 
over  twenty-one  years,  may  acquire  title  to  160  acres  on 
cultivating  10  acres  of  trees  thereon  for  eight  years.  Kot 
more  than  320  acres  can  be  acquired  by  one  person  under 
all  the  land  laws.  A  person  who  served  for  90  days  in  the 
army,  nan',  or  marine  corps  of  the  United  States  during 
the  rebellion,  has  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, and  has  been  honorably  discharged,  is  allowed 
160  acres  of  public  land,  and  such  homestead  settler  shall 
be  allowed  six  months  after  locating  his  homestead,  and 
filing  hi*  declaratory  statement,  within  which  to  make  his 
entry  and  commence  his  settlement  and  improvement.  The 
time  the  settler  has  served  in  the  army,  na\7,  or  marine 
corps  shall  be  deducted  from  the  time  heretofore  required 
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to  perfect  title ;  or  if  discharged  on  account  of  wounds  re- 
ceived or  disability  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  then  tho 
term  of  enlistment  shall  be  deducted  from  the  time  hereto- 
fore required  to  perfect  title,  without  reference  to  the  time 
he  may  have  served,  but  no  patent  shall  issue  to  any  home- 
stead settler  u^Jio  has  not  resided  upon,  improved,  and  cul- 
tivated hia  homestead  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  after 
he  shall  have  commenced  his  improvements.  The  desert 
land  act  applies  only  to  the  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  the  Territories  of  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico.  Any  person  desiring  to  make  entry 
of  desert  land  in  any  of  these  States  must  file  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  land  office  for  the  district  wherein  the  land  is 
situated  a  declaration  showing  that  he  is  a  citizen, 
or  intends  to  become  a  citizen;  that  he  intends  to 
reclaim  the  tract  of  land — giving  its  situation — which 
he  enters;  that  the  land  will  not  produce  crops  with- 
out irrigation ;  that  there  is  no  timber  growing  upon  it, 
and  not  to  his  knowledge  any  kind  of  valuable  mineral 
deposited  in  it.  It  is  necessary  also  to  procure  at  least  two 
disinterested  and  credible  witnesses  to  make  affidavit  that 
the  land  is  actually  desert  land.  These  witnesses  mu?t  not 
only  bring  presumptive  proof  of  their  honesty,  bnt  must 
also  show  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  land  of  which  they  speak.  The  applicant 
for  the  land  must  then  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  up  more  than 
one  section.  If  within  three  years  after  this  application  he 
can  make- satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  irrigated  the  lan(l, 
tlie  applicant  can  receive  a  patent  for  the  land  on  paying 
the  additional  sum  of  $1  therefor.  It  is  provided  that  the 
right  to  use  water  from  any  contiguous  natural  sources  for 
irrigating  desert  land  thus  taken  up  shall  depend  upon 
bona  fide  prior  appropriation,  and  shall  not  in  any  case 
exceed  the  amount  of  water  actually  needed  for  reclaim- 
ing the  land.  The  only  public  land  that  can  be  sold  to 
parties  not  actual  settlers  is  tliat  situated  in  the  State  of 
Missoxiri. 

Home  Valuations.     Under  the  principle  of  home  valua- 
tion merchandise  on  which  ad  valorem  duties  are  collected 
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is  valued  at  its  market  price  in  this  country.  Henry  Clay*s 
Compromise  Bill  of  1833  adopted  this  principle,  but  the 
present  tariff  is  based  on  tlie  principle  of  foreign  valim- 
tious,  and  this  has  t/een  usually  adopted  by  our  tariff  laws. 

Honest  Abe.  An  affectionate  name  by  which  Lincoln 
woe  known. 

Honest  John  Sherman.  An  appellation  frequently  ap- 
plied to  that  Ohio  Senator. 

Hoosierfl.  The  inhabitants  of  Indiana.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  either  from  husher,  a  Western  term  for  a 
bully,  or  from  the  "roufrh  exclamation  when  one  knocks  at 
a  door,  'who's  yereV  "  It  is  also  said  to  come,  however,  from 
a  corruption  of  the  word  ''liussar,'*  a  term  applied  to  the 
lif^lit  cavalry  of  European  armies.  The  name  was  adopted 
because  the  hussars  were  supposed  to  be  noted  for  deeds  of 
valor. 

Hopkinson,  Joseph.  Author  of  the  patriotic  song.  "Hail 
Columbia"  (which  see.)  Born  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Novend>er  12,  1770;  die<l  at  Philadelphia,  January 
15,   1 8 12. 

Horizontal  Tariff  Bill.    (See  Morrison  Tariff  Bill) 

Hot  Water  War.  Soon  after  the  Wlusky  Rebullion  had 
been  overcome  a  fresh  trouble  arose  from  a  tax  laid  by  the 
Federal  sovemmcnt  on  houses,  which  were  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  dimensions,  the  size  and  numl)er  of  the  win- 
dows, and  so  forth.  The  people  objected  to  these  direct 
ta.xea,  though  they  bore  more  lightly  on  the  poor  than  on 
the  rich,  and  Pennsylvania  was  again  the  scene  of  the  chief 
resistance.  When  the  officers  went  to  make  the  necessary 
measurements,  the  women  deluged  them  with  hot  water, 
and  hence  the  disturbance  was  known  as  tlie  Hot  Water 
War.  But  further  violence  was  offered,  and  when  the 
United  States  Marshal  in  March,  1799,  arrested  some  offen- 
ders, they  were  resaied  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem  by  an 
armed  band  led  by  one  John  Fries.  The  militia  were  cidled 
out  and  they  succeeding  in  restoring  order.  Fries  was 
convicted  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  a  number 
of  his  followers  were  condemned  to  imprisonment.  Presi- 
dent Adams,  however,  soon  pardoned  them  all,  and  two  or 
three  years  later,  under  Jefferson,  the  house  tax  was 
abolished. 
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Honse  of  Representatives  us  the  name  of  the  lower  House 
of  the  Lrgi?la{iire  in  many  of  the  States,  aJso  of  tlie  corre- 
sponding  House  of  the  United  States  Legislature.  Article 
1,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  treats  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rescuta lives.  Its  members  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population,  tlie  larger  States  thus  having  greater  iufluence 
than  the  smaller.  (See  Apportionment;  Congress;  Senate.) 
Its  members  are  eleeted  for  two  years.  The  salary  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  $5,000  a  year,  $125  a  year  additional  for  sta- 
tionery and  newspapers,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
cents  a  mile  to  and  from  Washington  at  every  session  of 
Congress.  Unexcused  absence  causes  a  deduction  from  the 
salary.  To  be  elected  a  Congressman  a  person  must  be  at 
least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  must  have  been  seven 
years  a  citizen ;  he  must,  moreover,  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion be  un  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  which  he  is  chosen. 
The  House  of  Representatives  chooses  its  Speaker  and  other 
odicers.  The  power  of  the  Speaker  is  enormous.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  House  (which  is  seldom  the  case) 
he  appoints  all  committees  and  the  method  of  the  House 
in  transacting  its  business  renders  the  committees  of  first 
importance.  All  measures  are  referred  to  the  standing 
committees,  and  the  power  over  the  life  or  death  of  a  bill 
is  practically  unlimited.  A  majority  of  the  members  elected 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  House  has  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment; all  hills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in 
the  House,  and  on  it  falls  the  duty  of  electing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  the  vote  of  the  electors  fails  to 
result  in  a  choice.  Representatives  being  elected  more  fre- 
quently than  Senators,  and  being  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  are  apt  to  he  more  thoroughly  informed  of  the  pres- 
ent feelings  of  their  constituents,  and  are  thu.'?  more  apt  to 
sway  by  them  than  the  Senate.  The  latter  is  more  conser- 
vative. These  differences  have  led  to  the  terras  popular  or 
lower  House,  and  upper  House,  as  applied  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  respectively.  Each  Terri- 
tory has  a  delegate  in  the  House,  with  the  right  to  debate 
on  matters  pertaining  to  his  Territory,  but  no  vote, 

Houston,  Samuel,  was  bom  in  Rockbridge  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1703.  In  his  early  life  he  had  wandered  to  Ten- 
Jiessee,  where  be  had  lived  tliree  years  among  the  Cherokee 
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Indians.  He  wafl  then,  successively,  "a  gallant  soldier  id 
the  War  of  1812,  an  IndiaTi  agent,  a  lawyer,  district  attor- 
ney, major-general  of  militia,  member  of  Congrees  and 
Governor  of  Tennessee/*  About  1830  he  again  suddenly 
joined  the  Cherokee?,  among  whom  he  lived  three  years  aa 
a  chief.  Leaving  them,  he  and  a  nuniljer  of  other  adven- 
turers set  out  for  Texas  with  the  intention  of  causing  a 
revolution  there  and  ultimately  annexing  it  to  the  United 
States.  Texas  declared  her  independence  in  1836,  and 
Hnuston,  though  at  first  compclletl  to  retreat  before  a  large 
force  under  Santa  Anna,  finally  Bucceoded  in  dividing  and 
utterly  defeating  the  opposing  army.  This  assured  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  which  wfts  ^luring  the  next  year 
acknowledged  by  the  United  Staler.  Other  powers  soon  did 
the  same.  Houston  had  meanwhile  been  elected  President 
of  the  new  republic.  He  served  in  that  capacity  in  1836-8 
and  1842-4.  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  in. 
1845.  Subsequently  Houston  represented  her  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1816-59,  and  in  1859  he  was  elected  Governor, 
Though  elected  as  a  Union  man,  it  was  his  lack  of  energy 
that  threw  Texas  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists.  In 
1861  he  resigned,  and  poon  after,  in  1863.  he  died. 

How  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  are  Tested.  The  testing  of 
gold  and  silver  coins,  which  takes  place  yearly  at  the  Phila- 
delphia mint,  is  called  the  trial  of  the  pyx.  It  is  a  custom 
of  very  ancient  origin  and  derives  its  name  from  the  pyx  or 
chest  in  which  the  coins  to  be  examined  are  kept.  The  ex* 
amination  is  made  in  the  presence  of  the  director  of  tho 
mint  and  a  board  of  examiners.  Vot  each  delivery  of  coins 
marie  by  the  chief  coiner  a  certain  number  are  reserved  for 
trial  and  deposited  in  the  pyx  under  the  charge  of  the  sup- 
erintendent of  the  mint  and  the  aasayer.  Coins  from  the 
coinage  of  other  mints  are  transmitted  quarterly  to  the 
Philadelphia  mint.  Tho  examiners  make  a  certified  report 
of  the  trial  after  examination.  If  this  shows  the  coins  to 
he  within  the  limit  of  tolerance  in  fineness  and  weight  it 
is  filed,  but  if  not  the  fact  is  certified  to  the  President,  and 
he  has  power  to  order  all  the  oflicers  implicated  in  the  error 
thenceforward  disqualifie*!  for  holding  their  offices.  The 
word  pyx  ia  derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  a  box,  and 
is  applied  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  to  the  box  ia 
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■which  the  sacred  host  is  kept,  and  mariners  alao  apply  it  to 
the  receptacle  wherein  the  compass  ia  suspended.  In  early 
times  the  mint  master  in  England  was  simply  a  person  un- 
der  contract  with  the  government  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  coinage,  and  periodical  examinations  were  consequently 
necessary  to  si'e  that  tlie  terms  of  the  contract  wore  com- 
plied with.  The  mint  master  is  now  aji  olBcer  of  the  crown, 
but  the  manner  of  conducting  the  ceremony  is  substantially 
nnchangcd.  The  finished  coins  are  delivered  to  the  mint 
master  in  weights  called  journey-weights — that  is,  15 
pounds  troy  weight  of  gold,  containing  701  sovereigns,  or 
1,402  half-sovereigns;  of  Hilver  60  pounds  troy.  From  uach 
journey-weight  a  coin  is  taken  and  placed  in  the  pyx  for  the 
annual  trial.  The  examination  of  the  coins  is  made  by  tlie 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  under  the  direction  of  the  crown,  in 
the  presence  of  the  "Queen's  remembrancer,"  who  admin- 
isters the  oath  to  the  jun*  and  presides  over  the  proceed- 
ings. The  coins  are  compared  with  pieces  cut  from  trial 
plates  of  standard  fineness,  which  are  in  keeping  of  the 
"warden  of  the  standards."  If  the  coins  are  found  to  be  of 
standard  fineness  and  weight,  within  certain  limits,  a  state- 
ment to  that  etTect  is  testified  to  by  the  jurors,  and  hanrled 
over  to  the  treasurer.  The  coins  to  be  tested  are  kept  in  the 
ancient  chapel  of  the  pyx  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  joint 
custody  of  the  lords  of  the  Trej^aiiry  and  the  comptroller- 
general.  This  custom  was  first  ordered  during  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II  (1154-1189), 
and  took  place  occasionally  in  subsequent  reigns,  whenever 
royalty  chose  to  order  it.  King  James  was  present  at  one 
of  the  ceremonies  in  1<)11.  There  was  one  held  at  the 
exchequer  otlice  July  17,  1861,  and  the  next  February  15, 
1870.  During  the  year  1870  a  coinage  act  was  passed  by 
Parliament  providing  for  an  annual  trial  of  the  py.x,  and 
the  ceremony  ha.-^  been  observed  each  year  since  tnen. 

Hub  of  the  Universe.  A  name  applied  to  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  derision  of  its  pretensions  to  great  importance. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  company  was  started  in 
1670  by  means  of  a  charter  granted  to  Prince  Rupert  and 
seventeen  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  by  Charles  II. 
The  charter  secured  to  thera  the  absolute  proprietorship, 
subordinate  sovereignty^  and  exclusive  tralBc  of  an  unde- 
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fined  territory  which,  under  the  name  of  Rnperfs  Land, 
comprised  all  the  regions  discovered  or  to  be  discovered 
within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait.  In  1821 
they  obtained  a  license  for  the  monopoly  of  trade  in  the 
Tast  regions  lying  to  ihe  west  of  the  original  grant.  At 
this  time  the  Ilurlson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest 
Fur  Company  amalgamated,  and  tne  monopoly  of  trade  was 
held  conjointly.  In  1838  the  former  company  obtained  a 
renewal  of  the  license  for  themselves  alone,  which  ran  until 
1859.    Since  that  date  the  district  has  been  open  to  all. 

Hunkers,     (See  Bamburnrrs.) 

1  Am  a  Eepublican,  Who  Carried  His  Sovereignty 
under  His  Own  Hat.  This  remark,  originally  maHe  by  A. 
W.  Campbell,  of  West  Virginia,  in  the  Republican  national 
convention  of  1880,  was  quoted  with  approval  by  George 
William  Curtis,  on  June  4,  18S4,  at  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention  held  in  Chicago.  The  occasion  was  simi- 
lar, namely  the  opposition  of  a  motion  declaring  that  every 
member  of  the  convention  was  in  honor  bound  to  support 
tlie  candidate  it  might  select,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  that 
no  man  who  would  not  agree  to  give  such  support  was  en- 
titled to  hold  a  seat  in  the  convention.  Curtis  made  a  bril- 
liant speech,  commencing,  "A  Rc-publiean  and  a  free  man  I 
came  to  this  convention,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  a  Republi- 
can and  a  free  man  will  I  go  out  of  it,"  and  the  obnoxious 
motion  was  withdrawn.  "I  carry  my  sovereignty  under  my 
hat"  has  become  the  watchword  of  the  Independents.  Curtis 
was  one  of  the  prominent  lenders  against  Blaine,  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  in  the  campaign  of  1884. 

I  Am  Not  Worth  Purchasing;  but,  Such  as  I  Am,  the 
King:  of  Great  Britain  Is  Not  Eich  Enough  to  Do  It. 
This  was  tlie  reply  of  General  Joseph  Reed,  a  memlier  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  to  an  offer  of  £10,000  and  any 
colonial  office  in  the  king's  gift,  as  the  price  of  his  influence 
to  restore  the  colonies  1o  Great  Britain.  The  offer  was  made 
through  a  lady  soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  British  in  1778. 

Idaho  was  acquired  by  the  Tx)ui8iana  Purchase  (Sen  An- 
nexations 1).  It  formed  successively  a  part  of  Oregon  and 
of  Washington  Territories.  It  was  separately  organized  by 
Act  of  March  3,  1863,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
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State  by  Act  of  July  3,  1890.  The  area  is  84,800  equarc 
milee ;  the  leading  industries  are  the  mining  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  cattle  raising. 

I  Do  Kot  Feel  that  I  Shall  Prove  a  Deadhead  in  the 
Enterprise  if  I  Once  Embark  in  It.  I  See  various  Chan- 
nels in  Which  I  Know  I  Can  Be  Useful.  These  are  the 
closing  sentences  of  James  G.  Blaine's  letter  to  Warren 
Fisher,  datod  June  29,  1869.  They  came  into  common  use 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884.  {See  Mulligan  Let- 
ters.) 

I'd  Rather  Be  Bight  than  Be  President  of  the  United 
States.  Henry  Clay,  though  he  favored  a  high  tariff,  in 
1833  introduced  a  bill  reducing  the  then  existing  duties. 
(See  Tariffs  of  the  United  States.)  Its  object  was  to 
pacify  the  agricultural  States,  which  had  objected  vehe- 
mently. In  South  Carolina  the  opposition  had  taken  a  very 
serious  form  (See  NuUificaiion.)  His  friends  told  Clay 
that  his  chances  for  the  presidency  would  he  injurnd  there- 
by.    His  replv  is  given  above. 

If  a  Crow  Wants  to  Fly  Down  the  Shenandoah,  He  Hast 
Carry  His  Provisions  with  Him.  In  lS(il,  after  defeating 
the  Confederate  General  Early,  General  Sheridan  devas- 
tated the  valley  of  the  Shanandoah  in  order  to  prevent  any 
further  movemenls  on  Washington  from  that  quarter.  So 
thoroughly  was  tliis  done  that  the  above  remark  is  said 
fairly  to  describe  its  condition  at  that  time. 

If  Any  One  Attempts  to  Haul  Down  the  American  Flag, 
Shoot  Him  on  the  Spot.  In  December,  ISGO.  General  John 
A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ordered  two  revenue 
cutters  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York.  New  Orleans 
was  at  that  time  practically  in  the  hands  of  secessionists, 
and  the  captain  of  one  of  the  cutters  refused  to  obey  the 
order.  Dix  telegraphed  to  the  lieutenant  to  place  the  cap- 
tain under  arrest,  and  closed  his  dispatch  as  above. 

I  Have  Just  Given  to  England  a  Maritime  Eival  that 
Will  Sooner  or  Later  Humble  Her  Pride.  The  remark 
•made  by  Napoleon  on  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France. 

mini.    (See  American  Knights;  also  lUincns.) 

Illinois.  From  the  old  Indian  Territory  (see  Terri- 
tories),    Michigan  Territory  was  separated  in  1805  and 
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Illinois  Territory  in  1809,  the  latter  including  much  of  the 
region  north  of  the  present  limits  of  the  State.  Illinois 
was  admitted  afi  a  State  on  December  3,  1818.  The  capital 
is  Springfield.  The  name  is  taken  from  its  principal  river, 
which  in  turn  is  derived  from  the  Indian  tribe  of  the  lUini, 
supposed  to  mean  "superior  men."  Popularly  the  Stale  is 
called  the  Prairie^  or  Sucker,  State,  and  its  inhabitants 
"suckers." 

1*11  Try,  Sir.  During  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  in  the 
War  of  1812,  a  certain  British  battery  was  doing  great 
damage  to  the  Americans.  Colonel  Miller  was  asked  if  he 
could  take  it  and  answered  as  above.  The  saying  has  be- 
come historic, 

Hlominatif  A  Latin  word  meaning  the  enlightened.  It 
had  been  used  by  different  sects  in  Europe  at  different 
times.  In  United  States  history  the  name  was  used  to  de- 
note certain  societies  of  French  sympathizers  about  the  year 

Immi^ation.  Prior  to  the  year  1820  no  ofiBcial  records 
of  the  arrival  of  alien  passengers  were  kept.  It  is  esti- 
mated, however,  that  the  total  number  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  1775  to  the  year  1820  was  350,000.  It  baa 
been  estimated  that  prior  to  the  year  1856  about  98  per 
cent,  of  the  total  aliens  arrived  were  immigrants. 

Impeachment  is  the  accusation  and  prosecution  by  a 
legislative  body  of  an  officer  for  mal-administration.  The 
portions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  impeachment  are 
as  follows:  Article  1,  section  2,  clause  5;  Article  1,  section 
3,  elausos  6  and  7;  Article  2,  section  4.  The  President, 
Vice-President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States 
are  liable  to  impeachment  for  treason,  bribery  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  the  sole  right  of  impeachment,  drawing  up  the  accusa- 
tion and  appointing  persons  to  conduct  the  prosecution 
before  the  Senate.  The  accused  is  tried  by  the  Senate,  over 
which,  when  the  President  is  impeached,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  presides.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senators  prenent  is  necessary  to  conviction.  Punishment 
only  extends  to  removal  from,  and  disqualification  to  hold, 
office  under  the  United  States,  hut  the  convicted  persoa 
is  still  liable  to  an  ordinary  trial  according  to  law.    The 
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President  has  not  the  power  to  pardon  in  caf^ea  of  impeach- 
ment. Impeachments  of  State  officers  are  providetl  for 
by  the  Constitutions  of  the  various  States.  Seven  im- 
peachments of  Federal  officers  are  known  to  our  history, 
Ohly  two  of  these  resulted  in  convictions.  I. — William 
Blount  was  a  Senator  from  Tpnnessce.  Certain  papers 
which  President  Adams  transmitted  to  Congress  in  July, 
1797.  showed  that  Blount  had,  while  Governor  of  his  State, 
been  engaged  in  a  scheme  for  transferring  by  force  from 
Spain  to  Great  Britain  the  territory  on  the  Tjower  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate.  A  year  later 
the  House  presented  articles  of  impeachment,  and  the  trial 
eommenced  in  December,  1708.  One  of  the  points  raised 
by  Blount*s  counsel  was  that  he,  as  Senator,  was  not  a 
"civil  officer,-*  and  consequently  not  liable  to  impeachment, 
and  the  Senate  upheld  this  plea  and  acquitted  Blount  for 
want  of  jurisdiction,  TI. — John  Pickering  was  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  March,  1803,  he  was  impeached  and  tried  for  making 
unlawful  decisions,  and  for  drunkenness  and  profanity  on 
the  bench.  By  a  party  vote,  the  Federalists  votine^  in  his 
favor,  he  was  convicted  on  March  12th  and  removed  from 
office.  III. — Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland,  was  an  Associate- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1804  he  was  impeached  for  unwarranted 
actions  in  several  political  trials,  and  for  language  reflect- 
ing on  the  government.  The  trial  began  on  January  2, 
1805,  On  gome  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  a  majority 
were  in  his  favor;  on  others  a  majority  were  against  him. 
The  largest  vote  for  conviction  on  any  one  article  was  nine- 
teen to  fifteen.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  on  March  1, 
1805,  and  held  his  judicial  position  till  his  death,  about 
Hx  years  later.  IV. — James  II.  Peck  was  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  district  of  Missouri.  He  was  im- 
peached for  arbitrary  conduct  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 
The  trial  commenced  on  December  13,  1830,  and  he  was 
pronounced  not  guilty,  twenty-one  voting  for  conviction 
I '  twenty-four  for  acquittal.  V. — West  H.  Humphreys 
,fv  I'nilod  States  District  Judge  for  the  district  of  Ten- 
ne^sa^.  He  failed  to  resign  his  scat  though  engaged  en  the 
Confederate  side  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  consc- 
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quently  impeached  and  convicted  on  June  26,  ISO'S,  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  VI. — Andrew  Johnson,  Preflident  of  the 
United  States,  had  come  into  sharp  conflict  with  Congress 
on  the  questions  connected  with  reconstruction,  and  the 
breach  between  the  executive  and  the  National  Legislature 
widened  till  it  grew  into  an  impeachment — tlie  only  im- 
peachment of  a  President  in  our  history,  and  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  the  world's  history.  On  March  2,  1867,  Con- 
gress passed  what  is  known  as  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 
{See  Term  and  Tenure  of  Office.)  It  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  and  parsed  over  his  veto.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  was  not  willing  to  lend  himself  to  John- 
son's schemes  of  reconstruction.  Therefore,  on  August  18, 
1867,  the  President  suspended  him  and  appointed  General 
Grant  secretary  ad  interim.  When  the  Senate  met,  the 
President  laid  his  reasons  for  the  suspension  before  it,  but 
that  body,  in  January,  refused  its  sanction,  and  Stanton 
therefore  resumed  liis  oflice.  On  February  21,  1868,  John- 
son again  removed  Stanton  and  appointed  in  his  place 
General  Tjorenzo  Thomas.  Stanton,  supportpd  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate,  refused  to  vacate  his  office.  The 
House  of  Representatives  on  February  34th  adopted  a  reso- 
lution for  the  Luii>euchmejit  of  Johnson  by  a  vole  which 
stood:  yeas  126,  nays,  47,  not  voting  17;  and  on  the  25th 
a  committee  of  the  House  appeared  before  the  Senate  and 
impeached  the  President.  The  House  appointed  to  conduct 
the  prosecution,  John  A,  Bingham,  of  Ohio;  George  S. 
Boutwell  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts;  James 
F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa;  Thomas  Williams  and  Tliaddeus  Stev- 
ens, of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois.  The 
President  was  represented  by  the  following  counsel:  Henry 
Stanbery  and  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio;  William  M.  Evarts, 
of  New  York;  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts.  The  articles  of 
impeachment,  eleven  in  numl)er,  were  presented  to  tlie 
Senate  on  March  5th.  In  bri*if,  they  charged  that  the 
President,  in  violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  had 
removed  Stanton  and  appointed  Thomas;  that  he  had  been 
giiilty  of  intimidation  of  the  former  and  of  an  alleinpt 
to  seize  unlawfully  the  property  and  money  of  the  War 
Pcpartment;  that  he  had  declared  that  the  Thirty-ninth. 
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Congreea  waa  not  a  legally  constituted  body;  and  that  he 
had  failed  to  properly  execute  its  acts.  The  counsel  for 
the  President  replied  that  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  did  not  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  but  were  legal  according  to 
the  laws  of  1789  and  lt95,  which  were  the  only  controlling 
ones  in  this  case;  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  other 
charges,  except  those  in  regard  to  his  declarations  concern- 
ing Congress,  and  that  as  to  those  he  was  jjroieeteil  by  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech.  The 
Senate  was  organized  as  a  rourt  for  the  trial  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  5th,  Chief-Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  presid- 
ing. After  various  preliminaries,  the  taking  of  evidence 
commenced  on  March  30th.  This  was  finished  by  April  20th, 
and  by  May  6th  the  counsel  had  finished  their  arguments. 
On  May  16th  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  article  which  eon- 
cerned  Johnson's  declaration  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  and  his  desire  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  its  acts.  The  vote  lackc»d  one  of  a  sulfi- 
cient  number  to  convict.  It  stood  thirty-five  for  convic- 
tion and  nineteen  for  acquittal,  seven  Republicans  voting 
in  the  minority  with  the  twelve  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate.  On  Alay  26th  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  articles 
involving  the  legality  of  Thomas'  appointment,  with  the 
same  result.  No  vote  was  taken  on  the  other  articles,  the 
court  adjourned  sine  die,  and  by  direction  of  Chief-Justice 
Chase  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  entered.  VII. — William 
W,  Belknap  in  1876  was  Secretary  of  War  under  Grant. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  1876,  the  House  unanimously  voted 
to  impeach  Belknap  for  having  received  at  different  times 
324,450  for  appointing  and  retaining  in  otfice  a  post-trader 
at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory.  A  few  hours  before  this 
resolution  was  passed  Belknap  had  resigned  his  office  and 
Grant  accepted  the  resignation.  On  April  4th  the  articles 
of  impeachment  were  presented  to  the  Senate.  Belknap 
claimed  that  being  no  longer  a  civil  officer  of  the  United 
States  he  was  not  liable  to  impeachment.  During  May  the 
Senate  debated  this  question,  and  finally  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
seven  to  twenty-nine  declared  that  it  had  jurisdiction  not- 
withstanding the  resignation.  During  July  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded, and  on  August  1st  a  vote  was  taken.    On  tliree  of 
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the  articles  tde  vote  stood  thirty-aix  to  twenty-five  for  con- 
viction, on  another  thirty-five  to  twenty-five  for  conviction, 
and  on  another  thirty-seven  to  twenty-five  for  conviction, 
the  minority  holding  that  Belknap,  being  out  of  office,  waa 
not  liable  on  impeachment  proceedings.  As  the  necessary 
two-thirda  vote  was  not  obtained,  Belknap  waa  acquitted. 

Imports.     (See  Exports  and  Imports,) 

Impressment    (See  War  of  1812.) 

Incidental  Protection.  {See  Tariffs  of  the  UniUd 
States.) 

Income  Tax.  An  income  tax  has  been  levied  by  the 
United  States  Government  bet  once  in  its  history,  and  then 
it  was  established  because  of  the  necessity  for  revenue 
caused  by  the  Civil  War.  An  act  passed  in  1861  created  a 
tax  of  three  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  $800  per  annum  and 
over.  The  rates  of  taxation,  the  amounts  of  the  incomes 
taxed,  and  the  proportion  of  the  income  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, were  changed  by  various  acts  till  in  1872  it  waa  abol- 
ished. 

Independence  League.  The  certificate  of  incorporntion 
of  the  Independence  League,  dated  at  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1905,  states  that  the  objects  sought  by  the  organi- 
zation are:  "Volnntnrily  to  obtain  and  promote  by  enuoa- 
tional  means  and  political  action  such  legislation  as  will 
secure  independence  among  electors.  An  administration 
of  government  independent  of  corporate  and  corrupt  in- 
fluences. The  application  of  public  property  to  public  u«iee. 
Effective  control  by  the  people  of  political  parties.  And 
to  these  ends  to  especially  support  electoral  reforms  secur- 
ing an  intelligent  and  fair  ballot,  the  direct  nomination 
of  candidates  for  public  ofiicc  by  the  people,  the  abolition 
of  corrupt  practices,  the  public  ownership  and  operation 
of  those  public  utilities  which,  in  their  nature,  are  natural 
monopolies;  the  relief  of  labor  and  capital  from  unjust 
burdens,  thus  securing  the  increased  production  of  wealth, 
just  wages  and  fair  hours  for  those  who  labor,  and  the 
abolition  of  private  monopoly — to  the  end  that  equal  rights 
may  be  secured  to  all  and  especial  privileges  granted  to 
none,  and,  further,  to  unite  in  a  common  movement  all 
fiocieties  and  associations  organized  for  like  purposes,  and 
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to  establish  branches  of  the  Leagne  throughout  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Unitpd  States  of  America/- 

Independence  Now  and  Independence  Forever.  (See 
Bink  or  Swim  J  etc.) 

Independent  Party.  The  formal  name  of  the  Greenback- 
Labor  party  in  1876.  The  nominees  of  the  party  in  that 
year  woro  Peter  Cooper  and  Samuel  F.  Gary. 

Independence  Hall.  A  building  situated  on  Chestnut 
Street  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where,  on  July  4, 
1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a(l))pted  by  the 
Congress  and  afterward  read  to  the  people  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  building  in  the  fervor  of  their  patriotism. 
This  building  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Constitutional 
Congress,  and  in  it* "Washington  was  chosen  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  patriot  armies. 

Independents.  This  name  is  applied  in  politics  to  voters 
whose  party  fealty  is  not  so  strong  as  to  bind  thorn  tn  the 
support  of  the  nominee  of  their  party  if  they  disapprove 
of  him  personally,  or  to  members  of  a  legislative  body 
acting  separately  from  parties  either  because  chosen  so  to 
do  or  chosen  nn  a  fusion  ticket.  The  latest  in.«tance  was  the 
movement  caused  by  the  nomination  in  1884  of  Blaine  by 
the  Kcpublicans  in  causing  the  defection  of  a  lurtre  body  nf 
Independents  whoso  action  in  the  State  of  New  York  prob- 
ably decided  the  contest.  (See  Pivotal  Sfnip.)  The  lend- 
ers in  this  revolt  were  George  W.  Curtis,  Carl  Schurz  and 
others. 

Independent  Treasnry.     (See  Sah-Treasyry  System.) 

Indiana.  In  1800  the  Northwest  Territory  (see  Tern- 
ioricji)  was  divided,  Ohio  being  separated  and  the  remain- 
der being  called  Indiana  Territory;  from  this  in  1805 
Michigan  Territory  was  cut  off,  and  in  1800  Illinois  Ter- 
ritory; what  remained  was  admitted  as  a  State  to  the 
Union  December  11,  1816.  The  capital  is  Indianapolis. 
The  name  of  the  iState  was  formed  from  the  word  "In- 
dian"; popularly  its  name  is  the  Hoosier  State  and  the 
inhabitants  are  called  Hoosiera.     (See  Hoosiers.) 

Indiana  Territory.     (See  Territories.) 

Indian  Territory.  The  larger  part  of  this  region  was 
acquired  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  (See  Annernttons  I.) 
It  is  an  unorganized  territory  of  the  United  States,  set 
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aside  for  Indian  tribes  and  public  lands  by  act  of  June  30, 
1834,  but  its  extent  has  been  diminished  from  time  to  time. 
(See  OJcfahoma  Boomers;  Cimarron,) 

Indian  Wan.  From  the  earliest  years  of  our  history 
difficulties  have  been  constantly  occurring  -with  the  Indians 
within  nur  borders.  Only  one  of  tliese  has  had  any  special 
political  significance,  and  but  a  brief  reference  to  some  of 
the  principal  Indians  wars  will  bo  attempted.  From  1790 
to  1795  a  war  was  waged  with  the  Miami  Confederacy  in 
Ohio  and  neighboring  territory.  Generals  Harmar  and  St. 
Clair  met  with  rcversefl,  but  General  Wayne  crushed  the 
outbreak  in  1793,  The  Indians  of  the  West_formed  a  con- 
spiracy some  years  later  under  Tecumseh  and  Elkswatama 
the  Prophet,  renewed  hostilities,  and  were  defeated  in  1811 
at  Tippecanoe  by  General  Harrison.  During  the  war  of 
1813  the  Northern  Indianii  joined  their  forces  with  the 
British  and  gave  us  much  trouble ;  they,  together  with  the 
British,  were  defeated  at  the  River  Thames  in  1813  by 
Harrison,  and  Tecumseh  was  killed.  In  the  same  year 
and  the  next  General  Andrew  Jackson  conducted  operations 
against  the  Creeks  in  the  South,  who  were  brought  to  terms 
by  victories  at  Tollushatchic.  Talladega  and  the  Horse 
Shoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  In  1817  the  Seminoles 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  showed  sign^  of  hostility.  General 
Jackson  subdued  them  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year.  In 
carrj'ing  out  his  campaign,  thinking  the  Spaniards  had 
encouraged  the  Indians,  Jackson  entered  Florida,  then  a 
Spanish  possession,  and  captured  St.  Marks.  He  seized 
two  Englishmen,  .\rbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  who  were  tried 
by  court-martial  on  a  charge  of  inciting  the  Indians,  found 
guilty  and  executed.  He  then  took  pos.session  of  Pensacola 
and  captured  Fort  Barrancas  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  after 
a  slight  resistance.  The  execution  of  two  British  subjects 
raised  such  a  storm  of  indignation  in  England  that  another 
war  was  threatened,  but  the  Englinh  ministry  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  act.  Jackson's  enemies  endeavored  to  have 
Congress  pass  a  vote  of  censure,  but  V\i\t  Iwdy  and  the 
President  supported  him.  Spain  also  complained  of  his 
jmjceeding,  but  without  effect.  (See  Annexations  II.)  In 
1831  and  1832  the  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes,  led  by 
Black  Hawkj  refused  to  leave  lands  which  they  had  ceded 
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to  the  government,  but  the  Black  Ilawk  War,  as  the  result- 
ing disturbance  is  called,  was  soon  ended  and  the  leader 
captured.  In  183(5  and  1837  there  were  minor  disturbances 
in  the  South  with  the  Creeks  and  Chicopees,  connected 
with  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi.  From  1835  to 
1813  the  Seminok's  in  Florida,  led  by  Osceola,  were  in 
arms,  refusing  to  remove  to  Western  reservations.  In  De- 
cember, 1835,  Major  Dade  with  a  force  of  over  a  hundred 
men  fell  into  an  ambush  and  all  but  four  of  the  command 
perished.  Various  battles  were  fought,  but  the  Indiana  pro- 
longed  the  war  among  the  swamps  of  Florida  for  seven 
years.  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor  was  among  the  leaders  of 
our  troops.  Finally,  after  the  expenditure  of  many  men 
and  much  money  the  persistent  Indians  were  removed  to 
the  West.  In  1872  the  Modoc  Indians  in  Oregon  refused 
to  go  upon  a  designated  reservation.  They  retreated  before 
the  troops  to  a  volcanic  region  known  as  the  lava-beds  and 
could  not  be  conquered.  A  peace  conference  held  with  them 
in  April,  1873,  was  broken  up  by  their  treacherous  murder 
of  General  Canby  and  Dr.  Thomas.  About  the  first  of 
June,  however,  General  Davis  forced  them  to  surrender; 
Captain  Jack,  their  leader,  and  others  were  executed.  In 
187G  the  Sioux  Indians  gave  trouble  in  the  Black  Hills 
region  on  the  bc^rders  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  A  large 
force  of  regulars  was  sent  against  them  under  Generals 
Terry,  Crook,  Custer  and  Reno.  On  June  25,  1876,  the 
two  latter  attacked  at  different  points  a  large  Indian  village 
situated  on  the  Little  Horn  River.  General  Custer  was 
killed  with  261  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  and  52  were 
wounded.  Reno  held  his  ground  till  saved  by  re-enforce- 
ments. Additional  troops  were  sent  to  the  spot  and  the 
Indians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1877  the  Indian  chief.  Sitting  Bull,  escaped 
to  Canada.  In  1877  trouble  with  the  Nez  Perc6  Indians 
of  Idaho,  led  by  their  chief  Joseph,  came  to  a  head.  Gen- 
eral Howard  was  sent  against  them,  they  were  soon  hemmed 
in,  and  in  October  were  completely  defeated  by  Colonel 
Miles.  In  1879  an  outbreak  of  the  Ute  Indians  cost  the 
lives  of  the  government  agent.  Major  Thomburgh,  and  a 
number  of  soldiers  before  it  was  quelled. 
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lugalls,  John  James,  •kqs  boni  in  AUddleton,  Masaachu- 
setU,  December  29,  1833.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  In  1858  he  moved  to 
Kanaaa,  holding  several  territorial  offices.  In  1873,  he 
entered  the  United  States  Senate  and  was  constantly  re- 
elected until  1891,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Farmers* 
Alliance  candidate.  He  was  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  from  1887  to  1891.  He  died  at  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico.  Au^nist  IG,  lOflO. 

Innocuoua  Desuetude.  March  1,  1886,  President  Cleve- 
land sent  a  special  message  to  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
removals  from  office.  In  it  he  used  the  above  words  in 
referrintr  to  certain  laws  which  had  become  dead  letters. 

Insolvent  Laws.     (See  Bankruptcy.) 

Insurrection.  The  Constitution,  Article  1,  section  8, 
clause  15,  gives  Congress  the  power  to  call  forth  the  militia 
to  suppress  insurrections.  Acts  were  passed  in  1702,  1705 
and  1807.  giving  the  President  power  to  call  forth  the  mili- 
tia when  notified  by  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  a  district  jud^  that  the  execution  of  the  laws 
is  obstructed,  and  on  application  of  a  le^lature,  or  a  gover- 
nor when  the  legislature  could  not  be  convened,  and  to 
employ  also  the  land  and  naval  foroea  of  the  United  States. 
The  WhiskA'  Insurrection  was  directed  against  the  Federal 
authority,  and  the  President  employed  forc-e  to  suppress  it 
on  notification  by  the  Federal  judge.  During  the  Buckshot 
War  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  asked  for  assistance, 
but  it  was  refused.  The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  made 
a  similar  application  during  the  Dorr  Rebellion  and  the 
regulars  were  held  ready  for  action,  but  their  aid  proved 
unnecessary.  These  last  two  cases  came  under  Article  4, 
section  4,  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  "the 
Ignited  States  shall  protect"  each  State  "on  application 
of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature 
cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence."  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  President  was  obliged  to 
take  prompt  steps  in  calling  out  the  militia,  though  no 
application  had  lx»cn  made  to  him  as  required  by  the  acta 
of  1792  and  1795.  His  action  was  justified  by  Article  2, 
aection  3,  of  the  Constitution,  providing  that  "he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  but  Cougresa 
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on  August  6,  1861,  formally  validated  and  made  legal  all 
Lincoln's  previous  acts,  proclamations  and  orders.  The 
Force  Bill  of  April  20,  1871,  gave  the  President  power  to 
call  forth  the  militia  and  to  employ  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  suppress  disorders  intended  to  deprive  any  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  their  constitutional  rights,  even  if 
the  State  authorities  should  ho  unwilling  to  restore  order. 
During  the  reconstruction  period  Federal  troops  were  called 
for  in  all  the  States  that  had  seceded,  except  Georgia  and 
Florida,  to  preserve  the  peace,  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  attempts  to  overthrow  the  newly  established  Re- 
publican administrations  in  those  States.  During  the  rail- 
road strikes  in  1877  Federal  troops  were  employed  with 
good  effect  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Baltimore. 

Interior,  Department  of  the.  One  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  government,  established  in  1849  and  called 
Home  Department  in  the  title  of  the  act  creating  it.  To 
it  was  assigned  the  charge  of  patents,  cop\Ti^htB,  censuses, 
public  documents,  public  Innds,  mines  and  mining,  judicial 
accounts,  Indian  affairs  and  pensions.  To  these  were  sub- 
eequently  added  railroads,  public  surveys,  territories.  Pacific 
railways  and  the  charge  of  certain  charitable  irustitutiona 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  railways  were  later  with- 
drawn from  this  department  and  assigned  to  the  Intcrslato 
Commerce  CoinmisHion.  The  Serrotary  receives  a  salary 
of  $8,000;  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  is  (by  custom,  not  by  law)  a  member  of 
the  President's  cabinet.  The  Secretary  is  assisted  in  hia 
department  by  two  assistant  secretaries,  a  chief  clerk,  an 
assistant  attorney-general,  a  commissioner  and  an  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  a  commijssioner  of  Pen- 
sions and  two  deputies;  a  commissioner  of  Kducation;  a 
commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; a  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents; a  director  and  chief  clerk  of  Geological  Survey. 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  (See  Interior,  Department 
of  the.) 

Internal  Improvements.  From  the  beginning  of  this  gov- 
ernment until  the  year  18t>0  the  question  of  a  system  of 
internal  improvements  carried  on  by  the  general  govern- 
ment was  a  party  question.    The  Republican  (Democratic- 
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Eepublican),  and  after  it  the  Democratic  party  as  the  party 
of  strict  construction,  oppoicd  such  a  system.  Improve- 
ments, the  property  in  which  remains  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment, OS  liphthoiipcs  and  the  like,  were  not  opposed, 
hut  improvements  on  rivers  and  roads,  the  benefits  of  which 
passes  to  the  States,  were  the  objects  of  attack.  Most  of 
the  earlier  States  were  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  harbors  was  at  first  carried  on  by  means  of 
tonnage  taxes  on  the  commerce  of  the  port,  levied  with  the 
consent  of  Congress  (see  ComtiMion,  Article  1,  section 
30,  clause  9).  But  a  tax  on  tonna^je  is  a  tax  on  the  con- 
sumer of  the  gootls  carried  in  the  vpfisel,  and  the  growth 
of  inland  States  rendered  it  unjnst  thus  indirectly  to  tax 
them  in  the  pnV-e  of  articles  consumed  in  order  to  improve 
the  harbors  of  the  sea-coast  States,  and  although  this  prac- 
tice was  in  isolated  cases  continued  until  the  middle  of  the 
century,  it  was  generally  discontinued  much  earlier.  As 
early  as  1806  the  improvement  of  roads  by  the  National 
government  was  conceived  in  order  to  indemnify  the  inte- 
rior States  (sec  CumherJand  Road),  and  in  1833  the  im- 
provement by  the  National  government  directly  of  rivers 
and  harbors  wa^  begun.  The  Republican  (Democratie- 
Eepublican)  Presidents,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe, 
opposed  these  improvements  as  unconstitutional,  although 
toward  the  end  of  his  term  Monroe  became  more  favorable 
to  the  system,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  warm  advocate 
thereof  and  Jackson  its  stem  opponent.  Although  the 
Democrats  opposed  any  general  system  of  improvements 
they  continued  to  apply  funds  to  particular  purpose*?.  The 
Wliigs  now  adopted  the  system  originated  by  the  Democrat 
Jackson,  namely,  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  among 
the  States.  (See  Surplus.)  But  once  did  the  WliigR  at- 
tempt to  put  this  into  execution,  and  then  in  1841  the  veto 
of  President  Tyler,  at  odds  with  his  party  in  Congress,  put 
an  end  to  that  scheme,  which  has  not  since  been  revived. 
The  introduction  of  railroads  has  done  away  isnth  the  qu 
tion  of  improvements  for  roads,  while  a  system  of  assis 
ance  to  the  railronds  by  means  of  the  grant  of  land  alon 
the  line  of  their  route  has  sprung  up.  These  grants  have' 
been  made  to  many  railroads  in  new  sections  of  the  coun- 
try j  enormous  tracts,  in  several  cases  bet^'een  forty  and 
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fifty  million  acres,  being  so  granted.  From  this  policy  a 
revulsion  has  now  set  in,  and  tlie  present  tendency  is  to 
the  recovery  of  as  much  of  the  land  so  granted  as  has  not 
been  earned  by  a  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
grant.  To  tlas  both  of  the  great  political  parties  stand 
committed.  {See  Party  Platform.)  The  aid  rendered  the 
Pacific  railroads  is  referred  to  under  that  head.  In  1860 
both  parties  favored  the  completion  of  this  work  by  the 
govcmrnent.     {Sfc  aJso  River  and  Harbor  Hills.) 

Internal  Bevenue.  The  moneys  collected  under  the  in- 
ternal revenue  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department  are 
called  tlie  internal  revenue  of  the  United  States.  The  term 
includes  most  of  the  receipts  from  National  taxes  except 
customs  duties,  but  as  commonly  restricted  it  does  not  em- 
brace receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  patent  fees, 
postal  receipts,  and  the  like,  which  are  really  sources  of 
internal  revenue.  Under  Article  1,  section  8,  clause  1,  of 
the  Constitutiou,  Congress  has  power  "to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  inipoats  and  excises  .  .  .  but  all  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States."  Section  9,  clause  4,  of  the  same  article  provides 
that  direct  taxes  aliall  be  apportioned  among  the  Stales 
only  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  first  internal  rev- 
enue tax  ijnposed  by  Congress  was  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1791,  which  provided  for  a  tax  on  distilled  spirits  of 
domestic  manufacture,  discriminating  in  favor  of  those 
produced  from  domestic  materials  and  against  those  pro- 
duced from  foreign  materials.  The  enforcement  of  this 
tax  led  to  the  Whisky  Insurrection  (which  see).  In  1794 
taxes  were  levied  on  carriages.,  retail  selling  of  wines  and 
foreign  distilled  liquors,  on  snuff,  sugar  and  sales  at  aue- 
lion.  In  1797  taxes  were  laid  on  stamped  vellum,  parth- 
ment  and  paper.  In  1798  the  first  direct  tax  of  its  kind, 
one  of  $2,000,000,  was  apportioned  amoug  tlie  States,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  levied  on  dwelling-houses, 
slaves  and  land.  The  tax  of  1791  was  levied  to  establish 
the  principle  of  National  taxation;  that  of  1794  from  fear 
of  hositilitics  with  England;  that  of  1798  because  of  the 
threatened  war  with  France.  On  Jelfcrson's  accession  to 
the  Presidency,  and  on  his  recommendation,  all  internal 
taxes  were  repealed  in  1802,  and  no  others  were  authorized 
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till  1813.  Then  the  war  with  England  necessitated  an  in- 
creased revenue,  and  most  of  the  old  taxes  were  reimpofied. 
These  were  to  cease  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  for 
the  maiutenanee  of  which  they  were  levied,  hut  they  were 
afterward  continued  for  a  while  for  the  payment  of  the  Na- 
tional debt.  In  1814  incrcflsed  need  of  money  led  to  an 
augmentation  in  the  amount  of  these  direct  and  other 
internal  tixes,  and  to  the  first  imposition  of  taxes  on  other 
domestic  manufactures  than  sugar,  snuff  and  spirits,  such, 
as  iron,  candles,  hats,  plaj-ing-cards,  umbrellas,  beer,  ale, 
harness,  boots,  plate,  household  furniture,  gold  and  silver 
■watches,  etc.  The  return  of  peace  brought  the  abolition  of 
direct  taxes,  excise  duties  and  other  internal  taxes,  and 
from  1818  to  1861  none  of  these  were  levied.  The  Civil 
War  forced  a  renewal  of  the  internal  revenue  system,  and 
in  1861  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  was  apportioned  among 
the  States,  though  it  was  not  collected  till  a  year  later. 
On  July  1,  1862,  an  eshau3tive  internal  revenue  act  waa 
passed,  le\7ing  taxen  on  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  articles  too 
numerous  to  mention,  on  trades,  incomes,  sales,  manufac- 
tures, legacies,  etc.  The  bill  was  ill-considered  and  needed 
frequent  modifications.  More  than  twenty-five  acts  on  the 
same  subject  were  passed  within  the  next  six  years.  A  few 
industries  were  taxed  out  of  existence,  but  all  were  more 
or  less  disturbed.  However,  enormous  revenues  were  raised 
and  the  people  submitted  without  opposition  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  Extensive  reductions  were  made  after 
the  war  had  ceased  by  various  acts  in  ISGfi,  J8fJ7  and  1868. 
Further  reductions  were  made  in  1872,  when,  among  others, 
stamp  taxes,  except  that  of  two  cents  on  checks,  drafts  and 
orders,  were  abolished.  Various  acts  since  1872  have  re- 
duced the  subjects  of  internal  revenue  taxation  to  their 
present  numbers,  tobacco,  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  hank 
circulation  and,  by  Act  of  August  2,  188(),  oleomargarine. 

International  Expositions.  Tlie  irlea  of  an  exhibition  of 
the  industries  of  all  nations  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Mr  Whishaw,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts^  London, 
in  1844.  The  first  direct  movement  in  fnvor  of  it,  however, 
was  made  by  Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. He  was  president  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Jtme 
dOj  1849,  caUed  a  meeting  of  the  society  at  Buckingham 
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Palace,  and  proposed  that  it  should  take  the  initiative  in 
getting  up  an  industrial  fair,  to  which  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  should  be  invited  to  contribute.  The  society  at 
once  took  up  the  idea  and  used  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  promote  it.  Early  in  1850  tliey  appointed  a  formal 
commission,  with  Prince  Albert  at  its  head,  to  promote  the 
scheme.  A  few  days  later  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  London,  to  raise  funds,  and  £10,000  were  at 
once  subscribed.  In  a  short  time  a  guarantee  fund  of 
£800,000  was  obtained  and  the  project  was  fairly  begun. 
The  first  nation  to  follow  the  brilliant  example  of  Great 
Britain  was,  of  course,  tbe  United  States,  and  the  second 
*'Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations"  was  opened 
at  New  York,  July  14,  1853.  It  was  held,  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  in  a  crptal  palace,  a  building  constructed 
entirely  of  glass  and  iron,  and  built  expressly  for  it.  The 
preparation  and  management  of  this  exhibition  were  un- 
dertaken by  a  stock  company.  The  exhibition  on  this  occa- 
sion was  probably  even  more  complete  and  magnificent  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  idea  had  gained  in  favor  now 
with  all  nations,  and  no  civilized  country  failed  to  send 
samples  of  its  best  work  in  art  and  manufacture.  This 
fair  was  open  four  months.  Since  then  international  exhi- 
bitions have  been  held  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
and  in  this  country  the  Centennial  Exposition  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  1871),  and  the  World's  Colunibian  Exposi- 
tion in  Chicago  in  1892,  demonstrated  the  popularity  of 
these  Gxhibitionn. 

International  Law  consists  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
different  nations  and  their  subjects  with  respect  to  each 
other,  which  rules  are  deducted  from  reason,  justice  and 
the  nature  of  governments.  In  the  ancient  world  one  na- 
tion had  few  rights  which  another  was  bound  to  respect. 
International  law  in  anything  like  a  systematic  shape  is  a 
motlern  product,  and  the  general  recognition  of  it  is  yet 
more  recent.  Many  of  its  important  principles  are  still 
in  the  stage  of  development,  though  minor  questions,  such 
as  the  treatment  of  ambassadors,  Iiave  long  been  settled. 
Treaties,  declarations  of  war  and  international  documents 
and  discussions  generally,  together  with  the  works  of  great 
writers,  constitute  the  body  of  international  law.    It  may 
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be  divided  into  three  departments:  firsi,  principles  regolab- 
ing  the  contluct  of  plates  to  each  other;  second,  principlea 
regulating  the  rights  and  obligations  of  individuals  arising 
out  of  internatioua!  rclationB;  thini,  principles  regulating 
the  conduct  of  individuals  ae  affected  by  the  internal  laws 
of  other  nations.  International  law  differs  from  the  in- 
ternal law  of  States  in  this,  that  there  is  no  final  authority 
to  compel  its  observance  or  punish  its  breach ;  yet  public 
opinion  and  combinations  of  other  nations  arc  a  potent 
check  on  the  one  that  would  disregard  its  obligations. 
During  the  last  generation  much  has  been  done  to  secure 
recognition  from  civilized  nations  of  certain  general  rules 
governing  their  actions  toward  each  other,  such  as  the 
rights  of  neutrals  and  the  question  of  blockades,  and  long 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  substitution  of  arbitra- 
tion in  place  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  jntornationnl  dis- 
putes. 

Inter-Statc  Commerce  Act,  The,  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Januarv  14,  1887,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  15.  and  by  the 
House  on  January  21,  1887,  by  a  vote  of  178  to  41 ;  it  was 
approved  by  President  Cleveland  February  4.  1887.  The 
act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission,  consisting  of  five  members.  These  shall 
not  be  connected  in  any  way  with  common  carrierB  subject 
to  tlie  provisions  of  the  act,  nor  are  they  to  engage  in  other 
business ;  not  more  than  three  are  to  be  of  the  same  political 
party ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  the  lirst  members  for  the  terms  of  two, 
throe,  four,  five  and  six  years,  respertively,  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  the  terras  of  six  years  each ;  they  each  receive  a 
salary  of  $7,500  per  annum.  The  act  applies  to  common 
carriers  conveying  merchandise  or  passengers  betwoen  one 
State.  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  another 
one  of  those  divisions.  Unjust  and  unreasonable  charges 
and  unjust  discrimination  are  proliibited;  the  tatter  is  de^ 
fined  to  be  the  demanding  from  one  person  of  greater  oom- 
T»ensation  than  is  asked  from  another  for  a  like  service.  It 
18  made  unlawful  to  give  undue  advantage  to  one  j^erson, 
locality  or  kind  of  traffic  over  another,  or  to  di.-irriniinate 
between  connecting  lines.  The  "long  and  short  haul 
clause"  provides  that  the  rate  for  a  short  haul  sliaU  not 
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equal  nor  exceed  the  rate  for  a  long  haul  under  like  condi- 
tions, except  as  the  CommisBion  may  provide  or  may  relieve 
froiu  the  oj^eratione  of  this  section.  Freights  cannot  be 
pooled  with  connecting  linea;  sche<iu!e8  of  rates,  which 
must  be  conformed  to,  are  to  be  made  pnblic,  and  ten  days' 
notice  of  any  advance  must  be  given.  Combinations  to 
prevent  continuous  carriage  are  prohibited.  Persons  suffer- 
ing by  reason  of  violations  of  the  act  way  secure  damages 
in  the  Unitcri  States  courts,  or  they  may  complain  to  the 
Commission,  who  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
persons  and  the  prodnction  of  papers,  and  who  shall  in- 
vestigate and  order  repurntion  or  the  ceasing  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  act,  and  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  given  power  to  enforce  these  orders,  Buhjcct  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  certain  instances.  Each  willful 
violation  of  the  act  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  e.\ce!:'ding  $5,000.  (\inimon  carriers  subject  to  the  act 
are  to  submit  annual  reports  to  the  commission;  the  com- 
mission is  to  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  shall  tranrfmit  the  same  to  Congress.  Certain 
exceptions  are  mac^e  in  the  operation  of  the  act ;  reduced 
rates  may  be  granted  on  property  for  governmental  and 
charitable  purposes,  for  purposes  of  exhibitions  and  fairs, 
reduced  rates  may  be  made  for  excursion  tickets,  etc.^  and 
for  ministers,  and  passes  may  be  given  to  oiTicers  or  em- 
ployees of  railroads. 

IntCT-State  Extradition.  {See  Exiradition.) 
In  the  Line  of  Succession.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Wiuhington;  James  Madison  held  the 
office  under  Jefferson ;  James  Monroe  under  Madison ;  John 
Qnincy  Adams  under  Monroe.  Each  one  of  these  secre- 
taries had  subsequently  become  President,  in  every  case, 
except  that  of  JcfTerson,  immediately  after  the  President 
under  whom  he  served  in  that  capacity.  Henry  Gay  was 
Secretary  cf  State  under  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  when  in 
1832  he  ran  for  the  Presidency  against  Andrew  Jackson  he 
was  therefore  said  to  ho  in  the  line  of  qurression. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress.  In  May,  K75,  Ethan  Allen  surprised  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  To  Allen's 
demand  for  surrender  the  commander  replied,  "By  whose 
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authority?"  to  which  jUlcn  answered:  "In  the  name  of  the 
Oreat  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congreea." 

Invisible  Empire.  A  name  bj  which  the  Ku-Klux  Klan 
was  sometimes  known. 

Iowa.  This  State  originally  constituted  part  of  tlie  re- 
gion acquired  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  {See  Annexa* 
tions  /.)  It  formed  at  one  time  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri.  {See  Territories.)  After  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  Union,  Iowa  was  neglected  till  1834,  when  it 
was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan;  in  1836  it 
was  transferred  to  Wisconsin,  and  in  1838  was  erected  into 
the  separate  Territory  of  Iowa ;  it  was  admitted  as  a  State 
Deceml>er  '^8,  1846.  The  capital  is  Des  Moines.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  its  principal  river,  which  in  the  Indian 
tongue  is  variously  stated  to  mean  "the  beautiful  laud," 
"the  sleepy  ones,"  and  "tliis  is  the  place;"  popularly  it  is 
called  the  Hawkeye  State. 

I  Propose  to  Fight  It  Out  on  This  Line,  if  It  Takes  All 
Summer.  This  seutejice  was  contained  in  the  dispatch  of 
General  Grant  to  the  Secretary  of  War  after  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvauia,  May,  1864. 

Iron-clad  Oath  of  Office.  A  popular  name  for  the 
oath  of  office  prescril>ed  July  S,  1862,  in  which  the  person 
not  only  promises  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  but  also 
swears  that  he  has  never  given  aid  or  encouragement  to  ita 
enemies,  or  accepted  office  imder  any  government  hostile  to 
the  United  States. 

Irrepressible  Conflict.  The  conflict  between  freedom  and 
slavery  was  referred  to  by  William  H.  Seward  in  a  speech 
delivered  October  25,  1858,  lie  declared  that  **it  is  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces." 

I  Was  Bom  an  American,  I  Live  an  American,  I  Shall 
Die  an  American.  This  sentence  is  from  a  speech  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  delivered  July  17,  1850. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  was  born  at  Waxhaw  Settlement, 
North  Carolina,  March  15,  ITCT,  and  died  at  '^The  Her- 
mitage," his  residence  near  Nashville.  Tennessee,  January 
8,  1845,  As  a  boy  he  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    Boa 
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early  education  had  been  neglected,  nor  waa  this  short- 
coming ever  thoroughly  repaired.  He  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1796  to  1707,  and  in  the  Senate 
from  1797  to  1798,  He  had  made  a  name  for  himself  in 
Tennessee  as  prosecuting  attorney.  He  had  won  military 
glory  in  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  hia  services  in  tlie 
Creek  War  increasnl  his  reputation.  He  was  made  a  major- 
generfll,  and  in  1815  won  the  battle  of  Now  Orleans  against 
the  British.  From  1823  to  1825  he  again  sensed  as  Senator, 
and  in  1824  was  defeated  for  the  Presidency  by  John 
Quinry  Adams.  In  the  next  Presidential  contest  he  de- 
feated Adams.  As  President  he  served  two  terms,  from 
1829  to  1837.  The  principal  events  of  his  administration 
were  Indian  wars,  controversies  about  the  United  States 
Bank,  nullification  troubles,  tariff  agitation  and  changes, 
and  the  removals  from  office  efferted  by  him.  At  the  end  of 
his  second  term  he  retired  to  private  life  at  "The  Her- 
mitage." Jackson  was  a  Democrat.  (See  Democralic- 
Republican  Party.)  From  his  time  dates  a  new  departure 
in  the  politics  of  this  country,  namely,  the  principle  of  rota- 
tion in  office  for  the  snlwrdinate  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  distribution  of  the  offices  to  political  retainers 
as  spoils  of  the  campaign.  In  cliaracter  Jackson  was  stern, 
bluff,  uncompromising  iind  most  determine*!.  It  whs  duo 
to  his  energy  that  the  nullification  troubles  were  so 
promptly  quelled,  and  this  same  trait  was  well  shown  in 
the  persistency  of  his  fight  against  the  United  States  Bank. 
His  comment  on  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Cherokee  Case  is  indicative  of  the  man.  He  said:  "Well, 
John  Marshall  has  made  his  decision.  Now  let  hira  en- 
force it."     {See  Cherokee  Cose.) 

Jackson  Men,  A  name  ast^umed  by  the  followers  of  An- 
drew Jackson  about  1828  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
followers  of  John  Quincy  Adum^  and  Henry  (May.  These 
latter,  called  at  first  Atlams  and  Clay  Republicans,  came  to 
be  known  as  National  Republicans,  and  they  were  one  of 
the  elements  that  subsequently  formed  the  Whig  party, 
while  the  Jackson  men  soon  came  to  be  known  as  Demo- 
crats merely.  Jackson  men  were  known  also  as  Jack.'wn 
Republicans.  {See  Democratic-Republican  Party;  Nor 
^ional  Republican  Party;  Whig  Party.) 
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Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  A  nickname  applied  to  John 
Randolphj  of  Virginia,  because  in  debate  he  compared  him- 
self to  Dand  and  his  opponent  to  Goliath. 

Jay,  John,  was  born  in  New  York  Oitv.  December  23, 
1745,  and  died  at  Bedford,  New  York.  May  17,  1839.  Ho 
was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  and  a  lawyer  by  profe.saion. 
He  took  part  in  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution  in 
1776,  and  served  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774 
to  1777  and  in  1778  and  1779,  during  the  latter  years  as 
its  president.  He  was  alao  Chief-Justice  of  his  State.  In 
1779  he  became  Minister  to  Spain,  and  in  1783  was  one  of 
the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  He  then  became 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Afifair«  until  1789,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief-Juatice  of  the  United  States.  He  was  next 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  that  became  known 
as  Jay's  Treaty  {which  see).  From  1795  to  1801  be  was 
Governor  of  New  York  State.  He  then  retired  to  private 
life. 

Jay'a  Treaty.  The  treaty  of  1783,  which  closed  the 
Hevolution,  provided  that  the  British  should  evacuate  all 
forts  within  the  territory  of  the  Uaited  States.  England's 
delay  in  fulfilling  this  atipulation,  her  authorisation  to 
privateers  to  seize  neutral  vessels  trading  in  the  French 
West  Indies,  and  the  rights  of  search  and  impressment 
which  she  claimed,  led  President  Washington  in  the  early 
part  of  1794  to  appoint  Chief-Justice  John  Jay  minis-ter 
extraordinary  to  Great  Britain  for  the  pu7*po^e  of  negotiat- 
ting  a  treaty.  The  result  of  Jay's  efforts  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  in  June,  1795,  and  soon  received 
the  sanction  of  that  body  and  was  completed  by  Washing- 
ton's signature.  It  provided  for  a  speedy  evacuation  of 
the  forts  on  what  were  then  our  northern  and  northwestern 
frontiers,  arranged  for  compensation  for  illegal  seizures, 
and  regulated  commercial  questions  to  some  extent,  but  it 
recognized  by  implication  the  right  of  search  and  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory  in  other  points.  The  question  of  ita 
endorsement  by  the  government  led  to  a  bitter  diwussion, 
during  which  copies  of  the  treaty  and  effigies  of  Jay  were 
publicly  burned  and  the  most  outrageous  charges  were 
made  against  Washington,  **in  terms/'  as  he  said,  "bo  ex- 
aggerated and  indecent  as  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  a 
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Nero,  a  notorious  defaulter,  or  even  to  a  common  pick- 
pocket." The  President,  nevertheless,  believing  the  treaty 
on  the  whole  to  be  the  best  thnt  co;ild  be  obtainctl,  lent 
the  weight  of  his  intiuence  in  its  favor,  and  the  House  of 
lieprefsentatives  in  April,  1T96,  by  n  vote  of  51  to  48,  finally 
decided  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  discueaion  in  the  Houae 
gave  occaaion  to  Fisher  Ames,  of  Maasachusetts,  for  a  t6- 
markable  speech  in  defense  of  the  treaty. 

Jefferson  Democrats.     {See  Clintonian  Democrats.) 

Jeffersonian  Democrat.  Democrats  delight  in  applying 
this  designation  to  any  public  man  of  their  party  whose 
simplicity,  direc^tness,  eynipathy  with  the  people  and  views 
on  public  economy  meet  their  approbation. 

Jeffersonian  Simplicity.  Thomas  Jefferson  intensely 
disliked  all  display.  He  objected  even  to  the  title  of 
Mister;  he  refused  to  wear  knee-breechea  and  wore  panta- 
loons; he  abolished  the  Presidential  levees,  and  in  going 
to  the  Capitol  to  his  inauguration  he  rode  on  horseback 
alone.  The  Democratic  party,  deriving  as  it  does,  many  of 
■its  principles  from  Jefferson,  has  alwa^-B  affected  to  follow 
him  in  the  matter  of  simplicity. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  wae  born  at  Shadwell,  Virginia,  April 
2,  1743;  he  died  on  the  same  day  with  John  Adams,  July 
4,  1826,  at  Monticello,  Virginia.  He  graduated  at  William 
and  Mary  College  and  became  a  member  of  the  bar.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  1769  to 
1774;  between  1775  and  1778  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress;  it  was  he  that  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  IndopendoTice  (but  few  changes  were  made  in  his  draft 
of  that  document).  In  1779  he  became  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  retained  the  post  until  1781.  He  represented 
this  country  abroad,  first  generally  and  then  in  France.  He 
became  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  lattor's  Cabinet  those  principles  of  strict  con- 
struction that  formed  at  least  the  theoretical  basis  of  the 
party  founded  by  him,  the  Democratic-Republican.  Elected 
Vice-President  under  Adams  in  1797,  he  was  elected  in 
1801  to  succeed  tlie  latter,  and  served  as  President  two 
terms.  The  principal  events  of  his  administration  were 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  (by  far  the  most  important) 
(^dcc  Annexations  I),  the  war  with  the  Barbary  piratesj 
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and  the  embargo.  At  the  end  of  his  second  term  he  retired 
to  his  home  at  Monticello,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  the  founder  of  llie  Democratic-Repub- 
lican party,  a  party  that  has  existed  to  the  present  day. 
Though  of  aristocraUe  birth,  his  sympathies  were  intensely 
popular;  lie  hated  disphiy  and  pomp  and  carried  his  love 
of  simplicity  to  the  extreme  of  objecting  even  to  so  harm- 
less a  title  as  Mister.  Hia  influence  on  tne  government  has 
been  to  check  the  tendency  to  extreme  centralization,  which, 
if  developed,  might  have  led  to  a  nation  too  unpliable  and 
TUiwieldy  for  long  life,  and  has  made  it  the  admirable  com- 
bination of  pliability  and  resistaiicv  that  it  is.  (See 
State  Sovereignty :  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798.) 

Jingoism.  This  word  arose  in  British  Politics.  During 
the  war  lietween  Russia  and  Turkey,  English  sympathy 
was  moat  strongly  with  Turkey  and  hostile  to  Russia.  A 
song  became  popular,  the  refrain  of  which  was : 

**We  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do — 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the 
money,  too," 

From  this  arose  the  name  jingoism  as  applied  to  the  war 
feeling  against  Russia.  Tlie  term  has,  however,  come  to 
mean  in  politics  any  advocacy  of  national  bluster.  It  is 
fiometimes  used  in  this  country. 

Johnny  Reb  was  a  name  by  which  the  Union  soldiers 
during  the  Civil  War  familiarly  called  the  Confederates. 
Reb  is,  of  course,  an  abbreviation  of  rebel. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  was  horn  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
December  29,  1S08,  and  died  in  Carter  County,  Tennessee, 
July  31,  1875.  He  was  mayor  of  Greenville,  Tennes.«ee; 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1835  and  State  Senate 
in  1841;  Congressman  from  Tennessee  from  1843  to  1853. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  Democrat.  From  1853  to  1857  he 
was  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  United  States  Senator 
from  1857  to  1862.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  Militaty 
Governor  of  Tennei^see.  and  in  1864  the  Republicans  nomi- 
nated him  as  Vice-President.  On  Lincoln's  assassination 
he  became  President.  He  began  almost  at  once  to  qnarrel 
"with  Congress,  and  his  impeachment  marked  the  cuIminA* 
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tion  of  that  conflict.  (See  Impeachmenis.)  The  most  im- 
portant matter  during  liis  administration  was  Reconstmc- 
tion  (which  see).  Jnlinsoti's  early  education  had  been  neg- 
lected to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  only  after  his  marriage 
that  he  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  was  persistent  and 
determined,  but  blind  to  the  political  sigus  of  tlie  times. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  but  served 
only  at  the  extra  session,  dying  in  July. 

Johnson,  Eevcrdy,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
May  21,  1796,  and  died  at  the  same  place  February  10, 
1876.  He  was  a  lawyer.  He  serN^ed  as  Senator  from  1845 
to  1849,  and  as  Attorney-General  binder  Taylor;  during 
this  time  he  was  a  Whig.  From  1863  to  1868  he  was  a^ain 
Senator,  this  time  as  a  Democrat,  and  in  1869  he  was 
Minister  to  Great  Britain. 

Johnson,  Eiohard  Uentor,  was  bom  at  Bryant's  Station, 
Kentucky,  October  17,  1781 ;  he  died  November  19,  1850. 
He  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and 
as  such  served  in  Congress  from  1807  to  1819;  from  1820 
to  1829  he  was  in  the  Senate,  and  from  1829  to  1839  again 
in  the  House,  lie  was  the  Democratic  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  in  1840, 

Jonathan,  Brother.    (See  Brother  Jonathan.) 

Judge  Lynch.  A  popular  name  for  a  body  of  persons 
who  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  in  punishing  crimi- 
nals or  those  suspected  of  bein^  such.     {See  Lynch  Law,) 

Judiciary.  I.  National.  The  third  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  for  the  establishment  of  United  States 
courts  to  have  jurisdiction  both  in  law  and  in  equity.  This 
jurisdiction  is  in  general  distinct  from,  but  is  sometimes 
concurrent  with,  that  of  the  State  courts.  The  system 
which  Congress  adopted  at  its  first  session  remains  unal- 
tered in  its  es8ential3  to  the  present  time,  except  for  the 
addition  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1855.  The  judjses  are 
nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
They  retain  office  during  good  behavior.  The  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  nine 
Circuit  Court*,  and  sixty-one  District  Courts,  besides  the 
Court  of  Claims.  The  Supreme  Court  has  oriofinal  juris- 
diction only  of  "cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
zniniflters  and  consuls,  and  those  in  whicli  a  State  shall 
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be  a  party;"  that  is,  only  such  cases  can  be  oonomenced 
therein,  but  cases  decided  in  the  other  Federal  courts,  under 
certain  prescribed  coiiditions,  can  be  reviewed  bv  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  virtue  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction.  The 
limits  of  the  original  jurtsdictions  of  the  District  and  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  over 
the  former,  are  provided  by  law.  Besides  other  matters,  the 
Circuit  Court  has  exeJiisive  jurisdiction  of  patent  suits  and 
the  District  Court  of  admiralty  cases.  The  Court  of  Claims 
has  jurisdiction  of  claims  against  the  United  States.  The 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  besides  their  functions  as 
such,  are  each  assigned  to  one  of  the  circuits,  being  then 
known  as  Circuit  Jtisticrs.  There  is  also  a  separate  Circuit 
Judge  for  each  circuit,  and  a  District  Judge  for  each  dis- 
trict. Circuit  Conrti*  may  he  held  by  the  Circuit  Justice, 
by  the  Circuit  Jud^e  or  by  the  District  Judge  sitting  alone, 
or  by  any  two  of  these  sitting  togethor.  As  constituted  at 
first,  the  Supreme  Court  consisted  of  a  Chief-Justice  and 
five  Ai'sociate-Justices,  but  the  number  of  the  latter  has 
been  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  there  arc  at  present 
eight.  (See  Chief-JvsUce.)  The  fialnry  of  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice is  $13,000,  and  of  Associate-Justices  $rj,500  per  an- 
num. Besides  these  regular  federal  courts,  the  Senate  sits 
when  necessan'  us  a  court,  of  impeachment;  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  a  Supreme  Court  over  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  appellate  jiirisdiction ;  and 
Territorial  Courts  are  provided,  the  judgps  of  which  are 
nominated  for  terms  of  four  years  by  the  President,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  over  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  also  appellate  jurisdiction.  Cases  decided  in  the 
highest  court  of  any  State  may  also  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  oidy  when  federal  questions  are  in- 
volved ;  that  is,  when  the  controversy  deah  with  the  Con- 
Btitution.  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

II.  State.  The  judicial  systems  of  the  several  States 
aTe  too  widely  different  to  permit  of  brief  explanation.  In 
some  of  them  courts  of  equity  are  distinct  from  those  of 
law,  while  in  others  the  same  tribunals  exercise  both  func- 
tions, and  in  still  others  all  distinction  between  actions  at 
law  and  suits  in  equity  is  abolished.  The  manner  of  select- 
lug  judges  also  varies  in  different  States  and  from  time  to 
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tune.  At  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
the  election  of  judges  by  the  people  was  unknown  except  in. 
Georgia.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  people  elect 
judges  in  twenty-four  of  the  States.  Judicial  terras  vary 
from  two  to  twent>--one  yean?,  the  average  being  about  ten 
years.  The  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  tho 
judiciary  should  be  elective  by  the  people,  or  appointive  by 
the  executive  or  Ivcgislature,  or  ''councils  of  appointment/' 
Most  of  the  States  have  deL*ided  in  favor  of  the  former 
alternative,  but  many  of  these  have  found  it  necessary  to 
lengthen  the  terms  of  their  elective  judiciary  in  order  to 
lessen  the  necessary  evils  of  the  system,  which  tends  to 
supplant  judicial  justice  by  political  shrewdness.  The  elec- 
tive system  seems  to  have  been  a  growth  of  the  "spoils"  doc- 
trine as  a  means  of  rotation  in  office. 

Junketing.  Any  trip,  excursion  or  entertainment  by  an 
official  at  public  expense  under  the  guise  of  public  service, 
is  popularly  called  a  "junket.''  The  form  these  junkets 
most  frequently  take,  is  a  legislative  investigation  requiring 
travel  to  various  points  and  large  hotel  bills, 

Jnry.  A  jury  is  a  body  of  impartial  persons  sworn  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  facts  presented  to  them  and  to 
render  a  verdict  or  decision  on  the  evidence.  The  right  to 
a  trial  by  jury  is  insured  by  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  and 
by  most  of  the  State  constitutions.  In  criminal  eases  the 
right  is  universal  in  this  country;  in  civil  cases  it  is 
general,  but  may  usually  be  waive<l  by  consent  of  both 
parlies.  The  petit  or  trial  jury  is  usually  composed  of 
twelve  persons,  but  sometimes  a  smaller  number  is  used. 
Their  verdict  must  be  unanimous  in  criminal  cases  and 
generally  in  civil  eases.  A  special  or  struck  jury  is  ordered 
by  the  court  in  extraordinary  cases  where  it  is  shown  tliat 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial  cannot  be  had  by  an  ordinary 
jury.  A  struck  jury  is  obtained  as  follows:  From  the 
complete  list  or  panel  of  jurors  an  officer  selects  forty-eight 
whom  he  considers  most  impartial  and  in  every  way  best 
fitted  to  tr>'  the  case  at  issue;  from  this  list  each  party 
strikes  off,  alternately,  twelve  names;  from  the  remaming 
twenty-four  the  trial  jury  is  seUxjted  in  the  ordinary  way. 
A  grand  jury  is  composed  of  twenty-three  persons;  ito 
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function  ia  to  inquire  concerning  the  commiBsion  of  crimes 
and  to  present  indictments  against  offenders,  where  it 
thinks  proper,  to  a  court  having  juried ictiou  to  try  the  case; 
twelve  must  concur  to  find  an  indictment,  or  a  true  bill, 
as  it  is  called ;  its  proceedings  are  secret.  The  Constitution. 
of  the  United  States  and  all  the  State  constitutions  provide 
that  no  person  shall  be  tried  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime  except  after  indictment  by  a  grand  jury.  A 
coroner's  jury,  or  jury  of  inquest,  is  composed  of  from 
nine  to  fifteen  persons,  and  its  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  sudden  deaths  or  dangerous  woundings.  Sheriff's 
juries  try  the  title  to  property  held  by  the  sheriff  when  it  ia 
claimed  by  a  third  party.  Juries  are  also  employed  for 
other  special  purpo?es,  among  which  is  the  determination 
of  the  value  of  property  taken  under  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  The  province  of  a  jury  is  usually  to  judge  merely 
of  the  truth  or  fal-iity  of  the  facts  alleged,  the  court  decid- 
ing questions  of  law ;  but  in  some  cases  and  in  a  few  of  the 
States  the  jury  decides  l>oth  as  to  the  law  and  the  facts. 

Justice,  Department  of.  This  department  was  organized 
June  22,  1870,  and  the  Attorney-General,  whose  office  was 
created  by  act  of  September  24,  1789,  was  placed  at  its 
head.  The  Attorney-General  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate ;  his  salary  is  $8,000 ;  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  establishment  of  this 
department  brought  under  his  control  all  United  States 
district-attorneys  and  marshals,  and  secured  uniformity  in 
the  trial  and  prosecution  of  cases.  The  Attorney-General 
rarely  argues  cases,  this  work  being  done  by  his  subordi- 
nates. The  Solicitor-General  takes  the  place  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  the  latter's  absence.  He  has  charge  of  the 
conduct  of  cases  in  the  courts  at  Washington.  Besides  the 
Solicitor-General,  there  are  seven  Assistant  Attorneys-Gen- 
eral, and  other  subordinate  officers.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  an  Assistant  Attorney-General  in  the  Post  Office 
department,  and  one  in  the  Interior  deportment.  The  sev- 
eral States  have  officers  of  the  same  title  with  similar 
duties.  The  salary  attached  to  the  office  is  bo  small  as 
compared  with  the  income  of  a  successful  lawyer,  that  it 
requires  a  patriotic  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some  appointee* 
to  octept  the  appointment.     It  is  generally  believed  that 
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one  prosperous  lawyer  surrendered  a  practice  worth  ona 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  order  to  serve  as  Attor- 
ney-General during  a  period  of  need.  It  may  generally  be 
said  of  all  Federal  oflicers,  that  the  salary  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  responsibility  or  the  probable  reputation  of 
the  incumbent;  but  thia  disparity  is  greater  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  than  in  any  other.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
established  by  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
"supreme  law"  clause  (Section  II,  Clause  I)  gave  to  the 
Court  the  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  constitiitionality  of  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  The  bill  organizing  the 
Supreme  Court  was  drawn  up  by  Oliver  Ellsworth  (after- 
ward Supreme  Justice),  enacted  by  the  First  Congress,  and 
is  still  in  force.  The  Court  includes  the  Chief  Justice  (see 
Chief  Justice)  and  eight  Associate  Justices.  Among  the 
more  important  decisions  of  the  Court  are  the  Dred  Scott 
case  (1857),  the  Milligan  case  (18t>6),  Texas  vs.  Wliite 
(1868),  Legal  Tender  (1869),  Slaughter  House  cases 
(1873),  the  Northern  Securities  case  (1904),  and  the  in- 
sular decisions. 

Kanawha  is  a  name  at  first  proposed  for  West  Virginia 
(which  see), 

Kansas.  The  larger  part  of  Kansas  constituted  a  portion 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (see  Annexations  /),  but  the 
southwestern  corner  was  ceded  by  Texas  to  the  United 
States  in  1850.  It  formed  part  of  Missouri  Territory  (see 
Terriiories)  till  1821,  and  then  remained  unorganized  till, 
in  1854,  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (which  see),  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Kansas  mus  erected,  which  included  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Colorado.  After  much  trouble  and  not  a 
little  bloodshed,  caused  by  the  opposing  attempts  to  make 
Kansas  a  slave  State  and  a  free  State  (see  Bordtr  War; 
Brown,  John),  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union  under  the 
Wyandotte  Constitution,  which  prohibited  slavery,  January 
29,  1861.  The  capital  is  Topeka.  The  State  is  called  after 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  in  the  Indian  tongue 
means  **8moky  water."  Popularly  it  is  known  &a  the  Gar- 
den State,  or  the  Garden  or  the  West. 

Kansas  Aid  Society  was  a  Congressional  society  formed 
in  1854  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  free-State  emigratioii  to 
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£an8a.&,  in  which  region  the  straggle  between  the  free  State 
and  the  slave  parties  was  then  at  its  height.  (See  Border 
War,) 

Kansas-Nebraska   Bill.     The  Missoiiri  Compromise  of 
1820  had  excluded  fliavery  from  the  Tjouisiana  Purchase 
north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude, 
except  from  the  State  of  Migaouri,  and  the  Compromise  of 
1850  was  not  re^jarded  as  having  disturbed  that  arrange- 
ment.   That  part  of  this  region  lying  west  and  northwest 
of  Missouri,  and  stretching  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was 
known  as  the  "Platte  Country."    In  1851-52  petitions  for 
a  territorial  organization  of  this  re-gion  wore  presented  to 
Congress,  and  in  1853  a  bill  organizing  it  as  the  Territory 
of  Nebraska  was  reported  in  the  House.    Tin's  bill  failed  in 
the  Senate.     In  the  next  Congress,  tjubstantially  the  same 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    In  the  meantime.  A. 
Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  hod  given  notice  that  he  would  move 
an  amendment  exempting  this  Territory  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Missouri  Compromise.    Douglas,  not  to  be  out- 
done in  the  service  of  slavery,  had  the  bill  recommitted, 
and  reported  the  following  measure;    Two  Territories  were 
to  be  organized,  Kansas  to  include  all  of  this  region  in  the 
latitude  of  Missouri  and  we.'^t  of  that  State,  and  Nebraska 
the  remainder.     The  southern  boundary  of  Kansas  was 
moved  to  thirty-seven  degreed  north  latitude,  the  strip  Imj- 
twccn  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  and  thirty-seven 
degrees  being  left  to  the  Indians.    Moreover,  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  princijde  of  the  Compromise  of  1850 
(so  said  the  bill),  it  was  provided  that:     1.  The  question 
of  slavery  was  to  be  left  to  the  people.    2.  Questions  in- 
volving the  title  to  slaves  were  to  be  left  to  local  courts  with 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    3. 
The  fugitive  slave  laws  were  to  apply  to  the  Territories. 
Further,  so  far  as  this  region  was  concerned,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  declared  repealed.    In  this  ?hapc  the  bill, 
known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  was  passed  and  signed 
by   President   Pierce.     This   measure  divided   the  Wliig 
party,  most  of  the  Southern  Whigs  joining  the  Democrata. 
All  Northerners  opposed  to  the  measure  were  known  as 
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*'Anti-Nebrafika8/'  and  these  joined  the  party  known  soon 
after  as  Republieun. 

Kentnc.    A  name  applied  to  the  Kentucky  boatmen  about 
L800.     They  are  described  as  "half-borBe,  half-alligator, 
iipped  with  snapping-turtle,"  lawless  and  a  terror  to  the 
neighborhood.  i 

Kentucky  was  originally  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  was 
ceded  to  the  National  government  in  1784,  though  the 
cession  was  not  finally  settled  for  several  years.  (See  Ter^ 
ritories.)  iu  17i*0  it  bet^ame  a  separate  Territory.  By  Act 
of  February  4,  1791,  taking  effect  June  1,  171*2,  Kentucky 
was  admitted  to  the  Union.  During  the  Civil  War  it  did 
not  jsecede,  though  represented  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
by  members  chosen  by  Kentuokians  who  were  fighting  on 
the  SouUiern  side.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Ken- 
,tiicky  by  Lincoln  on  July  5,  1864,  and  the  State  was  re- 
itorcd  to  tlie  civil  authorities  by  Johnson  on  October  18, 
18G5.  The  capital  is  Frankfort.  The  name  is  of  Indian 
derivation,  and  means  "the  dark  and  bloody  ground," 
alluding  to  the  frequent  battles  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Popu- 
larly it  is  called  the  Corn  Cracker  State^  and  it^  inliabitantfl 
are  known  as  Corn  Crackers. 

Kentncfcy  Resolntion  of  1799. 

Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798    were  introduecd  in  the 

Kentuck}'  IjOgisiature  in  that  year  by  George  Nicholas,  but 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  author. 
They  were  dircfted  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws, 
and  against  acts  pafise<l  to  punish  frauds  on  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  They  opposed  broad  construction  of  tlie 
Constitution,  and  affirmed  that  instrument  to  be  a  "com- 
pact," each  State  being  one  party,  "its  co-States  forming  aa 
to  itself  the  other  party."  These  resolutions  and  similar 
ones,  prepared  by  James  Madison,  passed  by  Virginia  iu 
1799,  were  submitted  to  other  States  for  their  approval, 
but  such  States  as  returned  answers  expressed  non-con- 
currence in  the  views  there  formulated.  The  Kentucky 
Resolution  of  1799  repeated  the  former  statements  regard- 
ing the  Constitution,  ond  entered  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  abuses  complained  of. 
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Key,  Francis  Scott.  Author  of  'TTie  S  tar-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" {which  see.)  Bnrn  in  Maryland,  August  9,"  1780; 
died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  11,  1843. 

Keystone  State.  The  keystone  is  the  middle  stone  of  an 
arch  which,  when  slipped  into  place,  completes  the  arch  and 
gives  stability  and  strength  to  it.  Pennsylvania  is  called 
the  Keystone  State  from  its  having  been  the  central  State 
of  the  Union  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  names  of  the  thirteen  original  States  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  Pennsylvania  will  occupy 
the  place  of  the  keystone. 

Kickers.  To  kick  means  to  show  opposition,  and  in  poli- 
tics kickers  are  members  of  a  party  that  do  not  accept  its 
nominations  or  fiats  with  good  grace.  WTien  a  kicker  car- 
ries his  dissatisfnction  to  the  length  of  withdrawing  from 
his  party,  he  becomes  a  bolter  (which  see). 

Kid-glove  Politics.  Movements  looking  to  reform,  eppe- 
cially  in  local  p<jlitics,  are  frequently  undertaken  by  those 
classes  of  the  community  that  are  in  good  circumstances. 
This  is  natural,  as  these  have  more  leisure  to  devote  to  the 
task.  Such  movements  are  naturally  odious  to  corrupt  ma- 
chine politicians,  and  as  one  means  of  discrediting  these 
efforts  among  laboring  men,  they  seek  to  awaken  claas 
prejudice.  Kid-glove  politics  and  kid-glove  politicians  are 
terms  employed  to  create  this  prejudice. 

King  Caucus.  A  term  applied  to  the  CongrcBsional 
Caucus  by  reason  of  its  absolute  power.  (See  Caucus,  the 
Conf/resstonal.) 

King  of  the  Feds  was  a  nickname  applied  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  ablest  of  the  Federalist  leaders. 

King,  Rufas,  was  born  at  Scarborough,  Massachusetts 
(now  Maine),  March  24,  1755.  He  died  at  Jamaica,  New 
York,  April  29,  1827.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
Bended  in  the  Continental  Congress^  and  in  1788  moved  to 
New  York.  From  1789  to  1796  he  was  United  States  Sen- 
ator, from  1796  to  1803  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  from 
1813  to  1825  again  Senator,  and  in  1825  and  1826  again 
Minister  to  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Federalist,  and  from 
1800  to  1812  he  was  each  time  hia  part/s  nominee  for  Vice- 
President. 
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King,  William  Eufus,  was  born  in  Sampson  County, 
North  Carolina,  April  7,  1786,  and  died  at  Cahawbn,  Ala- 
bama, April  18,  1853.  He  was  graduated  at  the  UniverBity 
of  North  Carolina.  By  profession  he  was  a  lawyer,  in  poli- 
tics a  Democrat.  He  served  in  Congress  from  ISll  to  1816, 
and  in  the  Senate  from  1819  to  1844.  From  18U  to  1846 
he  was  Minister  to  France,  and  from  1846  to  1853  again  a 
Senator.    In  1852  he  was  elected  Vice-President. 

Kitchen  Cabinet  is  a  name  applied  to  a  certain  circle  of 
intimate  friendfi  of  President  Andrew  Jackson.  These 
friends  were  said  to  have  more  influence  with  the  President 
than  his  official  Cabinet.  The  principal  member  of  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet  was  Duff  Green,  of  St.  Louis,  who  estab- 
lished the  newspaper,  The  United  States  Telegraph,  in 
Washington.  This  paper  was  the  President's  or^ran  nntil 
1831,  when  Green,  siding  with  Calhoun  ajjainst  Jackson, 
lost  the  latter's  confidence.  The  Globe,  John  C.  Rives  and 
Francis  P.  Blair,  editors,  then  Iwcame  the  Prosideuffi 
organ,  and  Blair  became  a  member  of  his  Kitchen  Cabinet. 
Other  members  were  William  B.  Lewis,  of  Nashville,  who 
was  appointed  Second  Auditor  of  the  Trcnsnr\';  Isaac 
Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  made  Second  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Treasury,  and  Amos  Kendall,  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  made  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  and  finally  in 
1835  joined  the  ofhcial  Cabinet  as  Postmaster-General,  The 
term  has  also  been  applied  to  certain  advisers  of  President 
John  Tyler  and  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  but  Jack- 
son's Kitchen  Cabinet  is  meant  when  the  term  is  used  with- 
out qualification. 

Knifing  h  a  form  of  political  treachery  practised  by  po- 
litical organizations  against  candidates  of  their  own  partv- 
distasteful  to  the  organization.  Although  openly  pretend- 
ing to  support  and  aid  the  candidate  of  the  party,  the  or- 
ganization secretly  uses  its  influence  against  him,  and  on 
election  day  either  fails  to  furnish  ballots  bearing  the  can- 
didate's name,  or  distributes  those  bearing  the  name  of  his 
opponent.  This  form  of  treachery  is  allied  to  trading,  but 
differs  from  it  in  motive.  The  motive  in  trading  is  not 
directly  a  desire  to  defeat  this  particular  candidate  of  its 
own  party,  but  the  desire  either  to  elect  some  other  member 
oi  the  party  or  to  gain  the  pecuniary  reward  offered,  the 
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defeat  of  the  candidate  traded  off  being  merely  incidental. 
In  knifing  the  motive  is  revenge  or  hate  of  the  candidate 
knifed,  the  trading  nocessan*  to  accomplish  this  end  being 
merely  incidental.     Boih  of  tliese  forms  of  treacher)'  may 
npufllly  be  discovered  by  comparison,  district  by  district,  of 
the  vote^  for  the  particular  candidate  with  the  vote  for  other 
candidates  of  the  party,  and  with  the  vote  of  previous  years. 
{See  Trntlwfj.) 
Knights  of  Labor.     (See  Order  of  Knights  of  Labor.) 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.    (See  American  Knights.) 
Knights  of  the  Mighty  Host.    (See  American  Knights.) 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.   (See  Amer' 
icati  Knifjhts.) 

Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,  One  of  the  mmes  by 
which  the  T\ii-Kliix  Klan  was  known. 

Know-Nothing  Party,  (See  American  Party.) 
Koazta  Affair.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  Hungarian  re- 
bellion of  1849  afjflinst  A,ufitria  was  "Vfartin  Koszta.  When 
the  revolt  was  crushed  he  fled  and  finally  took  refuge  in  the 
United  States  where  he  commenced  the  steps  necessary  to 
eecTire  full  citizenship  in  this  country.  In  1854  he  went  to 
Turkey  on  businpss,  received  a  psissport  from  the  American 
consul  at  Smyrna,  and  went  ashore.  The  Austrian  consul 
caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  bay,  from  which  he  was 
picke<l  up  and  put  on  board  an  Austrian  frigate.  Our  rep- 
resentative demanded  his  release,  which  was  refused.  There- 
upon Captain  In?raliam  of  the  United  Statea  sloop  of  war 
St.  Louis  clenred  bin  tjhip  for  action  and  threatened  to  open 
fire.  This  spirited  action  caused  the  Austrian  officials  to 
surrender  Kosztn  to  the  charee  of  the  French  consul  until 
the  question  should  bo  settled.  A  lengthy  discussion  ensued 
between  Baron  TTiilFeman,  Austrian  minister  at  Washing- 
ingtou,  and  William  L.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der Pierce.  As  a  result  of  Marcy's  able  arguments  Koszta 
wa*i  TcloflRpd  and  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Ku-Klnx  Klan  was  an  organization  that  sprang  up  at 
the  South  during  the  period  of  reconstmction.  Its  objects 
were  the  suppreseion  of  the  nogro  as  a  factor  in  politics;  its 
means,  terrorizntion.  ending  in  many  cases  in  murder.  It 
was  B  secret  organization;  its  origin  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
Buppoeed  to  have  sprung  about  1867  from  numerous  local 
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associations  all  having  the  same  end  iu  view.  Such  iulor- 
mation  as  we  have  in  regard  to  it  is  founded  on  a  copy  of 
its  constitution  (prescTipt,  as  it  wae  termed),  and  on  a  Ck>D- 
gressional  inveintigation  made  in  ISTl.  In  this  prescript 
the  name  of  the  association  is  never  mentioned,  two 
asterisks  (**)  being  inserted  instead;  their  local  lodges 
were  called  dem;  tlic  masters,  cijdops;  the  members, 
ghouls,  A  county  was  a  province;  governed  by  grand  ymnt 
and  four  goblins,  A  Congressional  dietrict  was  a  dominion, 
governed  by  a  grand  Titan  and  six  furies,  A  State  was  a 
realm,  governed  by  a  grand  dragon  and  eight  hydras,  Tlie 
whole  country  was  the  empire,  governed  by  a  grand  wizard 
and  ten  genii.  Their  banner  was  triangular,  a  black  dragon 
on.  a  yellow  field  with  a  red  border;  their  mysteries  were 
never  to  be  writteuj  but  only  orally  communicated;  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  their  dreas  was  a  covering  for  the  head 
descending  to  tlie  breast,  holes  being  cut  for  the  eyea  and 
mouth ;  the  covering  being  decorated  in  any  startling  or 
fantastic  manner.  The  order  sufcoeded  in  its  purpose;  the 
midnight  raids  of  men  thus  clad»  who  administered  whip- 
pings or  other  punishment,  had  the  effect  intended,  and  the 
Ku-KJnx  became  a  terror  to  all  negroes,  keeping  them 
either  from  exercising  their  political  rights  or  else  causing 
them  to  act  with  their  persecutors.  The  order,  however, 
outran  its  original  purpose,  and  where  mere  whippings  did 
not  accomplish  the  desired  end,  as  with  Northern  whites  who 
had  come  South  and  with  the  bolder  ni'gvoea.  murder  was 
resorted  to.  The  disorders  grew,  and  in  March,  1871,  a 
Congressional  investigating  committee  was  appointed;  in 
the  same  month  President  Grant  in  a  me^t^ago  to  Congresa 
asked  for  legislation  to  enable  the  restoration  of  order  at  the 
South,  na  neither  life  nor  property  was  there  aecure,  and 
as  the  transportation  of  the  mails  and  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  were  interfered  with.  The  Ku-Klux  Act  or  Force 
Bill  was  promptly  passed.  This  bill  provided  for  the  pun- 
ishment by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  of  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with  the  privilege  of  any  citizen  to  vote,  giving  the 
federal  courts  cognizance  of  suits  arising  thereunder  and 
giving  federal  judges  power  to  exclude  from  juries  persons 
whom  they  judged  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  accused.  In 
cases  where  State  authorities  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
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give  adequate  protection  the  President  was  authorized  to 
employ  the  military  and  naval  power  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  the  same,  and  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  second  section  of  the  bill,  declaring  the  punishment  for 
any  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  person  from  enjoying  his  legal 
rights,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1883.  The  habeas  corpus  provision  was  to  remain  in 
force  only  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  An 
attempt  to  renew  it  failed  in  1873.  In  October,  1871,  Pres- 
ident Grant  issued  two  proclamntions,  the  first  ordering 
certain  associations  in  South  Carolina  to  surrender  their 
arms  and  disguises  within  five  days ;  the  second,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  five  days  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. Many  arrests  and  convictions  followed,  and  the  asso- 
ciation was  crushed  within  four  months.  The  Ku-KIux 
Klan  was  known  by  various  other  names,  as  White  League 
and  Invisible  Empire.  The  name  Ku-KIux  has  ever  since 
been  applied  in  a  general  way  to  troubles  between  the 
negroes  and  whites  at  the  South. 

Ku-Klux  Act.     (See  Force  Bill) 

Labor  Parties.  {See  Progressive  Labor  Party;  Union 
Labor  Party;  United  Labor  Party,) 

Laisgez  Faire — ^Laissez  Passer  are  two  French  phrases, 
in  the  imperative,  meaning  let  work  and  allow  exchange. 
They  sum  up  the  demands  nf  those  economists  that  advocate 
freedom  of  labor  and  freedom  of  commerce.  Their  mean- 
ing has  at  times  been  perverted  and  made  to  extend  to  the 
theory  of  freedom  from  all  restraint  for  the  individual  in 
morals  and  in  politics.  But  the  well  recognized  application 
of  the  terms  is  to  the  theory  of  political  economy  that  de- 
mands the  abolition  of  restraints  on  labor  and  trade. 

Lamar,  Lncins  Q.  C*  was  born  in  Putnam  County, 
Georgia,  September  17,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Emory  Col- 
lege, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1849  he  moved  to 
Mississippi,  where  he  was  for  a  while  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  State  "University.  Returning  to  Georgia  and 
the  practice  of  law,  he  was  in  1853  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature. In  1854  he  again  moved  to  Mississippi,  which  State 
he  represented  in  the  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirt^'-sixth  Con- 
gress. In  1860  he  resigned,  seceding  with  his  State.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  and  also  as  emiflsary  to 
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Biissia  for  the  Confederacy.  He  acted  as  professor,  first  of 
political  economy  and  then  of  law,  in  the  TTniversity  of 
Missisfiippi.  He  serxed  in  the  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  and  in  187fi  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He  was 
re-elected,  but  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet.  In 
January,  1888,  his  nomination  as  Associate-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
I'AmiBtad  Case.  (See  AmUtad  Case.  The,) 
Land  Grants.  By  tliis  name  is  known  the  grant  of  land 
to  corporations  to  encourage  and  aid  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  portions  of  the  country  in  which  it  would  other- 
vise  be  unprofitable.  These  grants  are  usually  m/ide 
directly  to  the  companies.  Before  1862  they  were  made  to 
the  States  in  order  to  enable  them  to  extend  aid  to  cor- 
porations within  their  borders.  To  every  State,  at  its  admis- 
sion. Congress  has  granted  five  per  cent,  of  the  public  lands 
within  its  limits  on  condition  of  the  e.xemption  of  the  re- 
mainder from  State  taxation.  Tn  1850  the  first  grant  for 
railroad  purposes  was  made.  It  consisted  of  about  2.500,- 
000  acres  granted  to  the  Stafe  of  Illinois,  and  it  was  used 
to  aid  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  In  1856  about  2,000,- 
000  acres  went  to  Florida,  a  similar  amount  was  received  by 
Arkansas,  while  various  other  States  received  large  tracts 
all  more  or  less  used  to  encourage  railroad  building.  But 
the  grant  of  colossal  areas  began  with  the  construction  of 
the  Pacific  Railroads  (which  see.)  The  TTnioit  Pacific  re- 
ceived 2,000.000 :  the  Knn.«as  Pacific  r.,000,000  :  the  C<^ntrnl 
Pacific  (as  successor  nf  thp  Western  Pacific)  1,100.000.  and 
on  its  Oregon  Branch  3.000.000;  the  Orciron  and  Califor- 
nia 3.500,000;  the  Southern  Pacific  6.000.000:  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  branch  line  3.500.000  acres.  Amone  others 
that  received  large  grants  were  the  Burlintrton  and  Missouri 
River  and  the  TTannibal  and  St.  Joaenh.  But  the  most 
stupendous  grants  were  those  of  47.000,000  acres  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  of  43,000,000  acres  to  the  Atlnntie 
and  Pacific.  From  these  generous  grants  a  revulsion  has 
•et  in,  and  at  every  session  of  Congress  bills  are  now  intro- 
duced and  everv  cff'ort  is  made  to  forfeit  such  fiortions  of 
the  land  as  are  not  earned  by  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  thus  saving  the  laud  for  settlement. 
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Bills  revoking  tlie  gmnt  of  lamls  not  ns  yet  earned  have 
bt'en  passed ;  among-  the  princijial  roads  nffecteil  are  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Texas  Pacific  and  Iron  Monntain, 
and  over  50,000,000  acres  have  thus  been  recovered,  {See 
Subsidies.) 

land  of  Steady  Hatits.  The  State  of  Connecticut  is 
Bometimep  sn  onllfd. 

Late  Unpleasantness,  The,  is  a  enphemi&tic  phrase  some- 
times used  in  speaking  of  the  Civil  War, 

Latter-Day  Saints,  The  name  by  which  the  Mormons 
call  themselves. 

Lava  Beds.     (SVc  Inrlian  Wars.) 

Law  and  Order  Lea^e,  (See  Ciixzen^  Law  and  Order 
League  of  ihf  UnlUd  States)) 

Law  and  Order  Party.  While  there  have  been  many 
local  parties  calling  themselves  by  the  above  name,  it  is 
generally  understood  in  United  States  history  ns  applying 
to  the  opponents  of  Dorr  in  the  Dorr  Rebellion  {which  see). 

Law  of  Kations.     (^^'e  Internaiionril  Law.) 

Laws,  Sumptuary.  Sumptuary  laws  are  those  intended 
tT>  limit  the  cxjienses  of  citizens  in  the  matters  of  food, 
clothing  and  the  like.  Tliey  were  very  common  in  ancient 
times  and  still  exist  in  many  countries.  In  the  colonies, 
before  the  formation  of  the  United  States,  sumptuary  laws 
were  generally  adopted,  but  at  present  they  are  rare,  or,  if 
found  on  the  statute  books,  are  seldom  enforced.  The  ten- 
dency of  to-<lay  is  to  supply  their  place  by  levying  higher 
taxe.y  on  luxuries  than  on  other  articles. 

Laying:  Pipes.  A  politician  is  said  to  be  laying  pipes 
when  he  is  making  extensive  plans  and  preparations  to 
accomplish  some  particular  end,  frequently  his  own  political 
advancement. 

League,  Bepublican.  {See  Republican  League  of  the 
United  States.) 

Lecompton  Constitution.  In  1857  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  were  of  the  Free 
State  party.  In  former  years  the  intimidation  and  frands 
of  armed  bands  from  Missouri,  called  Iwrder  rufilans,  had 
invariably  resulted  in  the  election  of  pro-slavery  Legisla- 
tures. The  election  of  Octol>er,  1857,  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  a  Free  State  Legislature,    The  old  Legislature,  foreeee- 
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ing  this,  had  met  at  Lecompton,  in  September,  1857,  and 
h^  adopted  a  pro-slavery  Confttitution.  The  Free  State 
party  had  never  recognized  the  old  Territorial  Legislature, 
and  had  not  voted  on  the  only  clause  of  the  Constitution 
that  was  submitted  for  popular  approval,  and  so  that  clause 
was  of  course  carried.  The  new  Free  State  Legislature  sub- 
mitted the  whole  Constitution  to  the  people  and  it  was  over- 
whelmingly rejected.  President  Buchanan  favored  tlie  Le- 
compton Constitution,  as  did  also  the  Senate,  but  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Northern  Democrats  sufficed  to  turn  Uie  House 
against  it.  A  conference  committee  of  Congress  therefore 
submitted  a  proposition  for  certain  changes  to  the  people  of 
Kansas,  and  it  was  ai^reod  to  regard  tlie  rejection  thereof  aa 
tlte  rejection  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  The  vote  waa 
largely  against  it. 

Legislature.    This  word  as  applied  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment refers  to  Congress,  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Kouse  of  Bepresentatives,   and    is  discussed    under   those 
heads.    In  the  States  and  Territories  the  term  is  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
though  the  official  title  in   twenty-three  of  the  Stutes  in 
"general  assembly/'  in  two  "general  court/'  and  in  one 
State  and  the  Territories  "legislative  nssembly,"  the  re- 
maining twelve  using  "legislature"  as  the  official  as  well  as 
the  popular  title.    In  all  the  States  the  Legislature  is  com- 
posed of  two  houses,  though  Pennsylvania  up  to  1790  and 
Vermont  up  to  1836  had  hut  one  house.    The  upper  House 
is  called  the  Senate  in  the  States  and  the  Council  in  the 
Territories;  tho  lower  is  called  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  the  Territories  and  in  most  of  the  States,  but  is 
known  as  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  Assembly  or  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  a  few  of  the  States. 
Legal  Tender  Notes.      {See  C«rr3flcy.) 
Legislative  Caucus.    (See  Caucvs,  Legislative.) 
Let  No  Guilty  Man  Escape.      When  the  revelations  in 
regard  to  the  Whisky  Ring  in  1875  were  laid  before  Presi- 
dent Grant,  he  endorsed  the  above  sentence  on  one  of  the 
papers. 
Letters  of  Marque  and  Eeprisal.    {See  Privateer.) 
Lewisites.    (See  CUntoniana.) 
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Liberator,  The.  An  anti-slavery  paper  published  at  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  1831-65,  edited  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Liberal  Republican  Party.  Many  Republicans  were  dis- 
eatisfied  with  Grant's  first  term  as  President.  They  believed 
that  the  National  government  had  ejcceeded  the  proper 
limits  of  its  power  in  its  treatment  of  reconstruction  prob- 
lems. These  licpublicans  met  in  convention  at  Cincinnati  in 
1872.  Carl  Schurz  was  elected  chairman.  A  platform  was 
adopted  demanding  civil  service  reform,  local  self-govern- 
ment and  universal  amnesty,  recognizing  the  equality  of  all 
men,  recommending  the  resumption  of  specie  pajTnents,  but 
remitting  the  questions  of  protection  and  free  trade  to  Con- 
gress because  of  the  existence  in  the  convention  of  "honest 
but  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion'*  on  that  subject. 
Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Gralz  Brown  were  named  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  This  platform  and  these  nomi- 
nations were  adopted  by  the  regular  Democratic  convention 
of  that  year.  Nevertheless,  about  30,000  members  of  that 
party  voted  for  Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Ma^ssachusetts,  the  nominees  of  a  purely 
Democratic  convention,  notwithstanding  that  these  candi- 
dates had  declined  the  nomination.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  Cincinnati  convention,  deeming  the  nominations 
there  made  to  be  a  mistake,  met  in  New  York  in  June  and 
named  William  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio,  and  Frederick  L, 
Olmstead,  of  New  York.  The  Republican  nominee.  Grant, 
was  elected  by  an  enormous  majority,  and  the  X*iberal  Re- 
publican party  was  thereafter  practically  dead,  although  a 
few  Congressmen  still  clung  to  the  name. 

Liberty  and  Union  Now  and  Forever,  One  and  Insep- 
arable. The  concluding  words  of  Daniel  Webster's  second 
speech  in  reply  to  Hayne  in  the  debate  of  Foot's  Resolution 
(which  aefi.) 

Liberty  Party,  A  meeting  of  abolitionists  held  at  War- 
saw, New  York,  in  1839,  had  incidentally  nominated  James 
G.  Birney  for  President  and  Francis  J.  Lemoyne  for  Vice- 
President.  The  nominations  were  confirmed  by  a  conven- 
tion, ostensibly  national,  that  met  at  Albany,  April  1,  1840, 
and  here  the  name  "Liberty  party"  was  adopted.  Its  plat- 
Jtonn  was  the  abolition  of  slavery.    These  candidates  r^ 
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ceived  7,059  votes  in  spite  of  their  having  declined  the 
nominations.  Thereafter  candidates  for  various  local  offices 
were  put  in  nomination.  On  August  30,  1844:,  the  national 
convention  of  the  party  met.  The  topic  of  ^catest  interest 
at  that  time  was  the  annexation  of  Texas,and  the  consequent 
increase  in  our  slave  territory.  On  August  IGth  a  letter 
of  Clay's  had  been  published  in  which  he  declared  "that,  far 
from  having  any  personal  objection  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  /  should  be  glad  to  see  it,  without  dishonor,  without 
war,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Union  and  upon  just 
and  fair  terms."  This  caused  the  convention  to  name  ita 
own  candidates,  and  Birney  and  Thomas  Morris,  of  Ohio, 
were  nominated.  Tlie  total  vote  for  Birney  was  62,?fi3. 
Had  the  electoral  vote  of  Xew  York  gone  to  Clay,  it  would 
have  elected  him.  In  that  State  the  popular  vote  stood: 
Polk  237.588,  Clay  239,483,  Birney  15,812.  Had  Birney 
not  been  nominated,  it  is  probable  that  enough  of  his  vote 
to  elect  Clay  world  have  been  so  cast — certainly  none  of  it 
would  have  gone  to  Polk.  The  same  ia  true  in  Michigan. 
Thus  Polk,  the  candidate  representing  annexation,  was 
elected  by  the  votes  of  those  opposed  to  the  project.  This 
lesson  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  party  did  not  again  name 
its  own  candidates.  In  1848  and  1852  they  supported  the 
Free  Soil  party,  and  thereafter  the  Bepublicana. 

Liberty  Poles  were  poles,  frequently  surmounted  by  flags 
bearing  inscriptions,  erected  during  the  early  history  of  the 
country  by  the  Democrats,  as  the  partisans  of  France  were 
then  kuown.  These  opposed  the  first  excise  tax,  thus  caus- 
ing the  Whisky  Insurrection.  These  poles  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  distinctive  emblems  of  the  party,  and 
were  variously  known  as  Sedition  poles  or  Anarchy  poles. 

Liberty  Tree.  The.  An  elm  tree  which  stood  on  Washing- 
ton street,  in  Boston,  during  the  time  of  Revolution. 

Lieutenant-General  is  at  present  the  highest  grade  in 
the  United  States  Army.  The  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army  (which  see)  was  created  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
while  in  existence  ranked  that  of  Licutcnant-Gcneral.  This 
Litter  office  was  first  created  by  Congress  for  George  Waijli- 
ington  in  1798  during  our  troubles  with  France.  It  tben 
lapsed  until  renewed  by  Congress  for  General  Winfield 
Scott,  who  was  made  Lieutenant-General  by  brevet.    la 
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18G4  it  was  once  more  revived  for  General  Grant  and  con- 
tinued for  Generals  Sherman  and  SheriiJan.  Upon  the 
death  of  Sheridun  the  grade  was  by  Congress  again  stricken, 
from  the  list,  bnt  it  was  restored  later. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  Iwrn  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  February  13, 
1800,  In  1830  he  moved  with  his  father  and  family  to 
Mucou  County,  Illinois.  From  there  he  made  several  trips 
to  Ifew  Orleans  as  flat-boatman,  and  on  his  return  superin- 
tended a  flouriug-mil!  near  Springfield.  In  1832  he  en- 
listed in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  was  elected  captain. 
When  he  returned  to  civil  life  he  entered  politics  and  ran 
for  the  State  Legislature,  but  was  defeated,  hia  first  and 
only  defeat  in  a  popular  election.  He  then  returned  to  bus- 
iness pursuits,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful.  His  schooling 
had  been  inconsiderable,  but  he  had  taken  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  for  improvement,  and  after  bis  want  of 
success  in  business  he  w^as  for  a  while  a  surveyor,  but  finan- 
cial troubles  compelled  him  to  drop  that  employment  in 
1837.  During  this  time  he  was  studying  law  in  his  leisure 
hours,  and  in  1836  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1834  he 
had  been  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  which  be 
served  four  successive  terms;  he  twice  received  the  vote  of 
his  party,  the  \\Tiigs,  for  the  speakership,  but  was  neither 
tin»e  elected.  After  retiring  from  the  Legislature  he  prac- 
tised law,  and  in  ISlfi  was  elected  to  CongrcRs,  being  the 
only  Whig  Congressman  from  Illinois.  He  declined  a  re- 
nomination  and  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
and  then  returned  to  his  law  practice.  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  had  been  opposed  to  each  other  in  so  many  debates 
that  f)eople  naturally  turned  to  the  former  to  answer  any  of 
Douglas'  speeches.  In  1858  Douglas  stumped  tlie  State  to 
aid  his  canvass  for  the  United  States  Senate ;  Lincoln  was 
nominated  to  oppose  him,  and  the  two  held  seven  joint 
debates  at  different  points  in  the  State.  This  debate  at- 
tracted universal  attention  and  largely  increased  Lincoln's 
reputation.  The  Republican  popular  vote  was  larger  than 
tlie  Democratic,  but  the  election  was  by  the  Legislature, 
which  chose  Douglas.  In  1859  the  Ohio  Democrats  sum- 
moned Douglas  to  aid  them  in  their  canvass  for  Governor, 
and  the  RepuUicans  naturally  appealed  to  Lincoln^  who  re- 
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^ponded.  In  18G0,  at  tlie  request  of  the  Young  Men*a 
Eepublican  Club  of  New  York,  he  delivered  an  address  in 
that  city  on  the  politicd  eituaiiun,  closing  with  the  words: 
"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it.'*  On  May  18,  1800,  the  Kepublican  National  Conven- 
tion met  at  Chicago  and  n  minaled  Lincoln  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  elected,  and  llarch  4,  1861,  he  was  inaugur- 
atetl."  His  administration  was  marked  by  the  Civil  War,  for 
particulars  in  regard  to  which  see  Amnesty  Proclamation; 
Civil  War;  Emandpaiion  Proclamation;  War  Potcers,  etc^ 
In  1864  he  was  re-elected.  On  the  evening  of  April  14, 
1865,  he  was  shot  while  attending  a  performonce  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  Washington,  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Southern 
sympathizer.  He  lingered  until  the  next  morning,  when  In? 
died.  As  before  stated,  Lincoln  was  self-educated,  and  the 
simplicity  and  generosity  that  characterized  his  early  life 
•was  maintained  by  him  throughout  his  career.  Even  dur- 
ing the  darkest  hours  of  the  war,  with  the  weight  of  the 
whole  struggle  resting  upon  him,  while  numberless  mattera 
engrossed  his  attention,  none  were  refused  an  audience,  and 
in  every  case  of  appeal  to  executive  clemency  relief  was 
granted  if  there  wore  any  mitigating  circumstances.  Though 
abhorring  slavery  and  opposing  its  extension,  he  was  not 
an  abolitionist,  as  has  frequently  been  charged;  ho  was  of 
the  people,  and  always  kept  in  touch  with  them.  His  hu- 
mor was  irrepressible,  and  even  the  gravest  subject  was 
enlivened  by  a  story;  but  in  his  disposition  there  was  a 
streak  of  profound  melancholy  most  strongly  manifest 
while  the  responsibility  of  the  war  lay  heaviest  upon  him. 
Below  are  given  the  speech  made  by  Lincoln  at  the  dedi- 
cation, in  November,  1863,  of  a  portion  of  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg  as  a  cemetery  for  thoge  that  had  fallen  there, 
and  the  close  of  his  second  inaugural  address:  Gettysburg 
Speeth — "  Fou r-score  a nd  seven  yea rs  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  ai*e  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle- 
field of  that  war.    We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
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that  field  aa  a  iiiial  reetiiig  pJaco  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  tJiat  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  ub,  that 
from  those  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
people^  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
irom  the  earth."  Close  of  His  Second  Inaugural  Address — 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm^ 
ness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounda, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and^lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations. '^ 

Lincoln  Brotherhood.  A  name  given  to  many  c*  the 
organizations  etlccted  among  the  negroes  at  the  South  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period  for  the  protection  of  their 
newly  acquired  rights. 

Line  of  Succession.    {See  In  the  Line  of  Succession,) 

Little  Band.     (^Ve  Burr,  Aaron.) 

Little  David.  A  nickname  of  John  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, given  him  because  in  debate  he  compared  himself  to 
David  and  his  opponent  to  Goliath. 

Little  Giant.  A  popular  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
given  in  recognition  of  liis  small  stature  and  gre-at  power 
as  a  siieaker. 

Little  Mac.  An  affectionate  name  by  which  General 
George  B.  McClellan  was  called  by  his  soldiers.  McClellan 
was  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1830.    He  graduated  at  West 
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Point,  but  had  left  the  army  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  made  a  major-gcncrnl,  and  was  the  first 
commander  of  the  Araiy  of  the  Potomac.  He  ran  for 
President  against  Lincoln  in  lSfi4.  Tie  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  that  year.    He  died  in  1885. 

Little  Ha^cian,  A  name  popularly  given  to  Martin 
Van  Buren  because  of  his  shrewdness  and  success  as  a  poli- 
tician. 

Little  Kore  Grape.  Captain  Bra^.  At  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  in  1S47.  during  (he  Mexican  War.  the  Amer- 
icans nn(]cr  General  SSachary  Tnylor  were  attacked  by  over- 
whelmingly superior  numbers  under  Santa  Auna  Toward 
the  close  of  the  day  the  Americans  were  beaten  back,  when 
Captain  Braston  Bragg^s  hatter)'  was  brought  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  enemy,  where  even  its  first  discharge  of 
grape  staggered  the  Mexicans.  Seeing  the  effect,  Taylor 
shouted  :  "A  little  more  grape,  Captain  Bragg."  The  phrase 
has  lived  and  is  still  used  as  an  exclamation  of  encourage- 
ment for  a  particularly  successful  iirst  effort.  The  truth 
of  this  anecdote  is  denied  by  some. 

Little  Phil.  A  nickname  given  in  an  affectionate  spirit 
to  General  P.  H.  Shf*ridan. 

Little  Rhody,  or  Rhoda,  are  familiar  names  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island, 

Lobby,  The,  is  a  term  applied  collectively  to  men  that 
make  a  buginnss  of  corruptly  influencing  legislators.  The 
individuals  are  called  Ixibbyists.  Their  object  is  usually 
accomplished  by  means  of  money  paid  to  the  members,  but 
any  other  means  that  is  considered  feasible  i.^  employed. 
In  many  cases  women  are  engaged  in  this  profession,  for 
such  it  has  ci)nie  to  be.  The  lobby  is  sometimes  facetiously 
called  the  Third  House.  The  term  lobby,  literally  mean- 
ing the  ante-rooms  of  the  halls  of  Congress,  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  these  men  that  frequent  them. 

Local  Option.  ^Vhere  the  Prohibitionists  cannot  secure 
a  general  law  for  a  whole  State,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
into.v.icating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  tney  seek  to  have  passed 
a  general  law  auihonV.ing  each  city  or  town  tn  adopt  a 
prohibitory  law  as  regnrds  itself.  Tliis  relegating  of  the 
decision  to  the  separate  communities  is  called  local  option. 
Many  of  the  States  have  been  willing  to  go  at  least  as  far 
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as  tliis  in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  ProhihitioniBts,  and 
the  tendency  to  do  so  h  not  likely  to  be  checked  at  present. 
(See  High  License;  Prohihiiion.) 

Lookwood,  Belva  A.,  wajs  born  at  Royalton,  New  York, 
in  October,  1830.  Her  maiden  name  was  Bennett.  She 
taught  gchool  for  several  years,  and  then,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  married  a  raan  naniod  McKall.     After  his  death 

le  studied  at  several  institutions,  and  in  1857  was  gradu- 
at  Genesee  College,  Lima,  New  York.  She  then  acted 
as  principal  m  different  schools,  and  in  1868  removed  to 
Washington  and  opened  a  school.  In  the  same  year  she 
married  Dr.  Ijockwood.  She  then  began  the  study  of  law. 
In  1873  she  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  from  the 
National  University  Law  School.  She  canvassed  the  South 
for  Ilorace  Greeley  in  1872.  In  1873  she  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Attempts  to  secure  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  failing,  she  directed  her  efforts  to 
the  passage  of  a  bill  in  C-ongress  enabling  women  to  practise 
at  that  bar.  She  was  successful,  and  in  1870  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  practise.  In  1884  she  ran  for  President  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Etjua!  Rights  party  (which  ftcc.) 

Locke's  Carolina  Constitution.  In  1G69  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury', one  nf  the  proprietaries  of  the  Carnlinn  colony^  had 
a  constitution  prepared  by  the  philosopher  John  Locke,  for 
the  government  of  that  colony,  by  means  of  which  an  en- 
deavor was  made  to  establish  in  America  what  can  only  be 
called  a  feudal  empire.  The  constitution  contained  120 
articles.  The  eight  [iroprietaries  who  held  the  grant  of 
the  Carolina  colonies  were  to  combine  the  dignity  and 
power  of  a  Governor  and  an  upper  house  of  the  Legislature. 
Their  position  and  rule  were  to  ]ye  hereditar\\  and  their 
number  was  never  to  he  increased  or  diminished ;  for  in 
case  of  death  of  a  member  without  heirs  his  survivors 
elected  a  successor.  The  territory  contained  in  the  grant 
was  divided  into  counties,  each  containing  480,000  acres, 
and  this  was  again  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  one 
remained  the  inaiieuable  property  nf  the  proprietaries,  and 
another  formed  the  inalienable  and  indivisible  estate  of  the 
nobility,  of  which,  according  to  the  constitution,  there 
vere  two  orders — one  earl  and  two  barons  for  each  county. 
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The  remaining  three-iifUia  were  reserved  for  the  people, 
and  might  be  held  by  lords  of  the  manor  who  were  not 
hereditary  legialalors.  The  itiembers  of  the  nobility  might 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  election  supplying  all 
places  left  vacant  for  want  of  heirs.  All  political  rights 
were  dependent  upon  hereditary  wealth.  The  cultivators 
of  the  soil  were  each  allowed  the  use  of  ten  acres  at  a  fixed 
rent,  but  could  not  purchaae  land  or  exercise  tlie  right  of 
suffrage.  They  were  adscripts  to  the  soil,  were  under  juris- 
diction of  their  lord  without  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 
The  supervision  of  everything  in  the  colonies  was  vested 
in  a  Court  of  Appeals  and  seven  inferior  courts,  but  no 
lawyers  were  allowed  to  plead  for  money  or  reward.  The 
religion  was  to  be  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Of 
course  all  attempts  to  foist  such  a  scheme  of  government 
on  the  few  scattered  Huguenots,  who  formed  the  popula- 
tion, met  with  deserved  failure,  and  after  twenty  years 
was  abandoned. 

Loco-Focos.  Previous  to  1846  the  system  of  incorporat- 
ing banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  bad  been  by  moans  of 
special  legislation.  The  removal,  in  1833,  of  United  States 
deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  State  banks, 
and  the  prospects  of  failure  of  the  attempts  to  have  that 
bank's  charter  renewed,  led  to  the  formation  of  many  new 
banks.  The  practice  of  former  days  of  purchasing  these 
charters  from  the  Legislature  was  revived,  and  the  scandal 
assumed  such  proportions  that  in  1835  a  number  of  Demo- 
crats in  New  York  City,  chiefly  members  of  Tammany 
Hall,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  banks. 
Tliey  called  themselves  the  Equal  Kights  party.  A  meet- 
ing of  this  faction,  held  in  Tammany  Hall  October  S9, 
1835,  was  also  attended  by  the  re^ilur  or  Tammany  Demo- 
crats, who  attempted  to  control  the  proceedings.  Failing 
in  this,  they  turned  out  the  gas.  The  equal  rights  men 
lit  loco'foco  matches  and  proceedetl  to  hold  their  meeting. 
Their  opponents,  Democratic  and  Whig,  seized  on  this  cir- 
cumstance to  give  them  a  nickname,  and  the  term  clung 
first  to  them  only  and  subsequently  to  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic party  for  some  years,  for  the  Whigs  delighted  to 
brand  their  opponents  as  opposed  to  the  "moneyed  inter- 
of  the  country,"  and  would  not  rolinquish  a  nickname 
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BO  well  suited  to  their  purpose.  The  adiniDlstration  of 
Van  Buren,  coinniitted  as  it  was  to  the  sub-trca^ury  Bystem, 
drew  the  locND-focos  back  into  their  party,  but  their  influ- 
ence, while  it  lasted,  was  potent,  eepecially  in  New  York, 
and  to  their  eiTorta  are  due  many  of  the  features  of  the 
Constitution  of  1846  of  that  State. 

Logan,  John  A.  Served  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars. 
Member  nf  Congress  from  Illinois,  ISoO-fil  and  1867-71; 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  1871-77  and  1879-86. 
Was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
1884.  Bnrn  in  Illinois,  February  9,  1826;  died  at  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  December  26,  1886. 
Log  Cabin  Campaign.  (Spb  Hard  Cider  Campaign.) 
Log  Rolling.  A  member  of  a  legislative  body  will  some- 
times find  it  impossible  to  pass  some  bill  in  which  he  is 
intt're&tod.  Under  thoBe  circumstances  the  necessary  sup- 
port is  often  procured  by  promising  support  to  the  pet 
measures  of  other  members  similarly  circumstanced  in 
regard  to  their  own  bills.  This  practice  is  termed  log  roll- 
ing. The  alluHion  is  to  the  ciisiom  of  men  in  cutting 
timber,  to  aid  each  other  in  rolling  heavy  logs  from  the 
forest  to  the  water.  By  this  means  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  River  and  Harbor  bills  have  been  passed,  each 
member  refusing  to  vote  for  tlie  bill,  necessary  in  some  of 
its  provii^ions,  unless  the  improvement  asked  for  by  hia 
particular  locality  be  granted. 
Long  and  Short  Haid.  (See  Intrr'Sinie  Commerce  Act.) 
Loose  Construction.  (See  Comtmciion  of  the  Comtitu- 
iion.) 

Louisiana  was  part  of  the  region  purchased  from  France 
in  1803.  {See  AnnexationsL)  In  1804  the  territory  of 
Orleans  was  formed  with  nearly  the  same  boundoricH  as 
the  present  State  of  Louisiana,  which  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  April  30,  1812.  {See  Territories.)  On  January  26, 
1861,  a  State  convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession, 
and  the  State  was  re-admitted  to  the  Union  by  act  of  June 
25,  1868.  The  capital  was  at  first  and  is  now  New  Orleans, 
but  between  1849  and  1868  the  seat  of  government  was  at 
Baton  Rouge.  The  State  is  Democratic,  and  has  cast  its 
electoral  votes  for  the  Democratic  candidates,  but  Jn  1873 
the  returning  board  and  in  1876  tlie  electoral  commission 
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(which  see)  decided  the  State  vote  to  have  been  cast  for 
the  Republicans.  Louisiana  was  named  after  Louis  XIV 
of  France  by  its  diBcoverer,  I^  Salle,  in  1682;  popularly  it 
is  known  as  the  Pelican  State,  or  Creole  State. 
louiaiana,  Purchase  of.  (See  Annexations  I.) 
Lonisiana  Returning  Board.  It  has  l)een  claimed,  with 
apparent  trutli,  that  tlie  State  Cunstltutiou  of  Louisiana  in 
no  way  warranted  the  ejctensive  powers  granted  to  the  Ke- 
turning  Board,  which  made  itself  notorious  in  1876;  but 
the  historian  Johnson  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Constitution  directs  the  appointment  of  the 
electors  of  a  State  "in  such  manner  as  the  T^egielature 
thereof  may  direct."  As  far  as  the  choice  of  Presidential 
electors  went,  therefore,  the  limitations  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution had  no  restraining  force  whatever  over  powers 
granted  by  Ihe  IjCgislature.  The  Returning  Board  was,  by 
act  of  the  State  Legislature  passed  in  1872,  to  be  made  up 
of  **five  persons,  elected  by  the  Senate,  from  all  political 
parties,'*  with  power  "to  make  returns  of  all  elections." 
A  majority  of  the  Board  was  to  be  a  quorum,  and  any 
vacancy  was  to  he  filled  by  the  residue  of  the  Board.  In 
cases  of  violence  or  bribery  in  any  district,  the  local  elec- 
tion officers  were  to  certify  the  facts  to  the  Returning 
Board,  these  certificates  to  be  sent  within  twenty-four 
hoars  after  the  election.  Within  ten  days  after  the  elec- 
tion the  Returning  Board  was  to  meet  in  New  Orleans 
and  canvass  and  compile  the  returns  having  no  certificates 
attached ;  then  it  was  to  investigate  the  certificates  and 
take  evidence  thereon,  being  empowered  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers;  and  finally,  if  convinced  that  the  charges 
of  bribery  from  any  pla(?e  were  sustained,  was  to  throw  out 
the  returns  from  that  place.  There  being  some  apprehen- 
sion  that  the  Board  would  not  conduct  its  operations  alto- 
gether '*on  the  square,**  or  that  perhaps  it  might  be  inter- 
fered with,  two  deputations  were  sent  down  to  New  Or- 
leans— one  by  the  National  Democratic  Committee  and  one 
by  President  Grant.  The  Returning  Board  invited  fi\*e 
gentlemen  from  each  deputation  to  be  present  at  its  meet- 
ings, but  reserved  the  right  to  exclude  by  its  rules  other 
spectators,  and  to  go  into  secret  session  for  the  considera- 
tion of  "motions,  arguments  and  propositions."    A  num- 
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ber  of  protests  were  entered  against  the  "secret  session** 
plan,  against  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Board  to  fill 
up  their  number  by  the  appointment  of  a  Democrat  (it 
was  composed  entirely  of  Republicans),  as  provided  by  the 
law  under  which  it  was  organized,  and  also  against  other 
irregular  methods,  esjwcially  against  counting  ballots  for 
all  the  electors  when  Ruch  ballots  only  bore  the  names  of 
part  of  them.  No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  these 
protests;  they  were  simply  filed  by  the  Board,  and  the 
work  of  compiling  the  returns  went  on.  On  December  Cth 
it  declared  the  election  of  the  Republican  candidates  for 
State  offices  and  Presidential  electors,  four  Republican  and 
two  Democratic  Congressmen,  nineteen  Republicans  and 
seventeen  Democrats  in  the  State  Senate,  and  seventy-one 
Republicans,  forty-three-  Democrats  and  three  Independ- 
ents in  the  Tjower  House.  Its  principal  changes  had  been 
made  by  counting  for  all  the  Hayes  electors  some  1,200 
ballots  which  bore  the  names  of  only  three,  and  by  throw- 
ing out  about  3,000  Democratic  and  2,000  Republican  votes 
in  parishes  where  intimidation  of  tlie  negro  vote  had  been 
Bfificrted.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  by  each  House,  its  mem- 
bers drawn  from  both  parties,  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  Louisiana  election,  and  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  that 
purpose.  The  officers  of  the  Returning  Board  protested 
against  this  invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  State  by  committees 
of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  declined  to  give  up  their  rec- 
ords, but  agreed  to  allow  them  to  be  copied  for  the  com- 
mittee. More  than  a  month  was  spent  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses  and  papers,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  com- 
mittees majority  and  minority  reports  were  made  by  both, 
the  division  being  made  on  strict  party  lines.  All  the  Re- 
publicans were  convinced  that  the  actions  of  the  Returning 
Board  were  legal  and  right,  and  all  the  Democrats  were 
equally  firm  in  their  conviction  of  the  contrary.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Returning  Board  were  J.  Madison  Wells.  T.  C. 
Anderson,  L.  M.  Kenner  and  Q.  Cassanave,  all  Republi- 
cans, The  fifth  member  of  the  Board — Oscar  Arrovo,  a 
Democrat — had,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  resigned 
immerliately  after  the  election,  and  the  others  refused  to 
^]  his  place. 
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Louisiana,  Territory  of,    (See  Territories,) 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  P.,  wae  born  in  Maine  in  1802.  Soon 
after  his  graduation  he  went  West,  where,  after  teaching 
for  some  time,  he  became  the  editor  of  a  political  journal. 
Coming  under  religious  influences,  he  joined  the  Presby- 
terian Churcli,  and  in  1833  was  licensed  to  preach.  Soon 
afterward  he  became  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Observer,  a 
religious  weekly.  At  first  a  believer  in  colonization,  he 
gradually  became  strongly  anti-slavery,  but  he  always  op- 
posed immediate  and  unconditional  abolition.  Neverthe- 
less, his  articles  created  great  excitement,  and  when  his 
office  was  finally  wrecked  by  a  mob  he  determined  to  remove 
his  paper  to  Alton,  Illinois.  This  was  in  1836.  As  soon 
as  his  press  was  landed  at  Alton  it  was  seized  by  a  mob  and 
destroyed.  Another  press  was  obtained  and  the  publication 
continued  for  nearly  a  year,  when  the  second  press  was 
destroyed.  His  third  press  was  destroyed  before  it  could 
be  used.  His  fourth  was  placed  in  a  stone  warehouse,  which 
Lovejoy  and  some  of  his  friends  defended.  The  house  was 
Burrounrled  by  a  mob  and  the  roof  set  on  fire.  In  attempt- 
ing a  sally  Lovejoy  was  shot  and  killed,  November,  1837. 

Loyal  League.  A  name  given  to  many  of  the  organiza- 
tions effected  among  the  negroes  at  the  South  during  the 
reconstruction  period,  for  protecting  their  newly  acquired 
rights. 

Loyal  Legion.  A  society  organized  at  Philadelphia, 
April  15,  1865,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  who 
served  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  to 
afford  relief  to  needy  comrades. 

Lynch  Law  is  the  punishment  of  persons  charged  with 
crimes  by  those  who  are  not  legally  authorized  to  act.  The 
name  i.s  said  to  be  derived  from  a  farmer  of  North  Carolina, 
John  L^Tjch,  who,  finding  that  the  authorities  of  the  early 
colonial  period  in  which  he  lived  failed  to  protect  him 
against  the  fugitive  slaves  and  criminals  infesting  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  Some  have 
derived  the  name  from  one  Charles  Lynch,  of  Virginia, 
who  caught  a  thief  and  flogged  him  with  his  own  hands. 
"What  is  known  as  Lidiord  Law  in  England  has  the  same 
Bignificance. 
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Machine,  The.  When  the  organization  of  a  party  falls 
into  the  hanik  of  profeeaional  politicians,  who  use  it  cor- 
ruptly to  serve  their  own  political  or  personal  ends,  it  is 
commonly  known  as  the  machinL*.  "The  machinery  of  a 
party"  is  a  phrase  first  used  by  Aaron  Burr. 

licClellan,  George  B.  An  offic-er  of  the  United  States 
Arn»y  in  ilie  Mexican  War;  major-general  in  the  Federal 
Army,  3861-65;  an  unsuccessful  candidate  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  the  Presidency,  1864;  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  1878-81,  Born  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
December  3,  1826;  died  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  October 
29.  1885. 

McCIellan  Minute  Men.     (See  American  Kniglds,) 

McDonald,  Joseph  £.,  was  L)orn  in  Ohio  August  29,  1819. 
His  family  removed  to  Indiana  in  his  childhood.  In  early 
youth  apprenticed  to  a  saddler;  was  admitted  to  the  bar; 
served  as  prosecuting  attorney;  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1849;  served  two  terms  as  Attorney-General  of  his  State; 
served  in  the  United  States  Senate,"  1875  to  1881.  He  was 
a  Democrat.    Diod  June  21,  1891. 

McKinley,  William.  An  oflitx^r  in  the  Federal  Army 
during  the  Civil  War;  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio, 
1877-91;  chairman  of  the  platform  committee  in  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  of  1884-88;  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1889-91 ;  defeated  as 
candidate  for  member  of  Congress,  1890 ;  Governor  of  Ohio, 
1891  and  1893;  President,  1897-1901.  Bom  at  Niles, 
Ohio,  January  29,  1843;  died  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  1901. 

McKinlcy  Act.  A  tariff  act  which  was  passed  1890,  and 
repeakd  1894.  It  provided  for  increased  duties  on  many 
agricultural  products,  goods  of  cotton  and  woolen  mate- 
rial, a  bounty  on  domestic  sugar,  and  certain  reciprocity 
features. 

McLeod  Case.  In  1840  one  Alexander  McLeod  came  to 
New  York  State  on  business  and  boasted  of  his  part  in 
tho  taking  of  the  Caroline  (sea  Canadian  Rebellion)  a  few 
years  previously.  He  was  arrested  in  Lockport  and  indicted 
for  murder.  The  British  Minister  demanded  his  release 
on  the  grounds  that  McTveod  had  acted  under  orders  and 
tliat  the  conrta  of  the  State  of  New  York  had  no  jurisdie- 
tion  to  interfere  in  a  case  that  lay  only  between  the  na- 
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iiomtl  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ihe  United  States. 
Our  Federal  government  admitted  the  justice  of  the  British 
position,  but  stated  that  McLeod  could  only  be  released 
by  operation  of  the  law.  The  Attorney- General  of  the 
United  States  proceeded  to  Lockport  to  give  McIiCod  all 
Ipossible  assistance.  The  discharge  of  the  prisoner  was 
,sought  for  under  a  vrit  of  habeas  corpus,  bnt  the  court 
held  that  there  was  no  ground  for  releasing  him.  The 
outcome  of  the  whole  affair  was  that  McLeod  finally  proved 
an  alibi  in  October,  m:]:l,  and  waa  acquitted.  In  July, 
1843,  Great  Britain  apologized  to  our  government  for  the 
violation  of  territory  made  in  the  seizure  of  the  Caroline, 
with  regrets  that  explanation  and  ajx>logy  had  not  been 
made  sooner.  Our  government  accepted  the  apology  and 
expressed  ita  satisfaction. 

Mad  Anthony  Wayne.  Anthony  AVayne  was  called 
"mad^"  because  of  his  impetuosity,  bravery  and  apparent 
rashnces.  Uis  most  signal  exploit  during  the  Revolution 
waa  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Stony  Point,  on  tiie  Hud- 
son, on  the  night  of  July  15,  1779.  In  1794  he  completely 
routed  the  Miami  Indians  after  the  succeaaive  failures  of 
Generals  Harmar  and  St,  Clair. 

Kadison,  Tames,  was  bom  at  Port  Conway,  Virginia, 
March  \G^  ITol,  niid  died  at  Montpelier,  in  the  same  State, 
June  38,  1836.  lie  graduated  from  Princeton  College  and 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1776  he  was  a  merabor  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature.  From  1780  to  1783,  and  from  1786 
to  1788,  he  served  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was 
aleo  ft  member  of  the  convention  of  1787;  in  fnot,  a  resolu- 
tion offeretl  by  him  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  led  to  thet 
convention.  Between  1789  and  1797  he  served  in  Congress. 
He  was  Secretary  of  State  under  JcfTerson,  and  was  elected 
to  succeed  him  as  President  in  1809,  His  administration 
waa  forced  into  the  War  of  1813  with  England,  and  that 
struggle  ie  tlie  principal  event  of  his  administration.  He 
served  two  terms.  He  was  in  close  sympathy  with  Jeffer- 
son, whose  views  he  shared  and  by  whom  he  waa  implicitly 
trusted.  He  was  an  able  writer  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Deraocratic-Kepublican  party. 

Magna  Charta  (Latin  words  meaning  *' great  charter")* 
called  also  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  was  an  instrument 
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signed  at  Runnymedc,  June  16,  1215,  by  King  John  of 
England,  who  wa*  forced  thereto  by  the  barouB  of  the  king- 
dom. Beeidps  restraining  certain  royal  prerogatives  that 
had  been  abused,  and  inlToducing  varioua  improvements 
into  the  law,  it  provided  for  the  protection  of  every  free- 
man from  loss  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  except  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  king 
declared:  *'\Ve  will  eol!  to  no  man;  we  will  not  deny  or 
delay  to  any  man  right  or  justice."  Magna  Charta  waa 
the  foundation  of  English  liberties,  and  its  chief  protective 
provisions  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Comstitution  of 
this  country  and  the  separate  States.  (See  Bill  of  Rights; 
Tetition  of  Right.) 

Magnetic  Statesman.  James  G.  Blaine  was  sometimes  so 
called.  His  friends  claimed  for  him  the  quality  so  promi- 
nent in  Henry  Clay,  of  personal  magnetism — the  personal 
charm  that  makes  followers  even  of  opponents. 

Maine.  The  State  of  Maine  was  for  thirty  years  after 
the  formation  of  this  nation  a  part  of  Majjsachuaetts.  In 
1819  the  Legislature  of  the  latter  submitted  the  question 
of  separation  to  a  popular  vote  of  the  people  of  Maine,  who 
voted  for  it  by  a  large  majority.  It  waa  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1820  by  an  act  of  March  3d,  taking  effect  March 
15th.  The  capital  is  Augnsta.  It  was  named  for  a  dia- 
trict  in  France,  and  is  known  popularly  as  the  Pine  Treo 
or  Lumber  State,  from  itti  principal  industry,  {See  North' 
east  Boundary.) 

Maine  Law,    {Sec  Prohibition.) 

Man,  A,  Who  Was  in  the  Public  Service  for  Fifty  Yean, 
and  IVever  Attempted  to  Deceive  Hia  Conntrymen.  Tliis 
occurs  in  the  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay,  delivered  by  John  C. 
Breckenridge. 

Manning,  Daniel,  was  bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  Au- 
gust IG,  1831.  He  received  an  elementary  public  school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  entered  the  office  of  the 
Albany  Argus  as  office  boy.  He  rose  step  by  step  and  finally 
became  manager  and  president  of  the  Argits  Company. 
He  became  identified  with  various  commercial  enlerpri^^es ; 
was  director  in  several  banks  and  president  of  one  of  them. 
After  1874  he  was  in  various  ways  closely  identified  with 
the  management  of  the  Democratic  party  in  his  State,  al- 
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though  he  never  held  elective  oilicii.  Pnibident  Cleveland 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  post  that  he 
filled  with  remarkable  ability  until  ill  health  compelled 
his  resignation.  From  this  iiluess  he  never  recovered;  he 
dit'tl  DeLvniLer  21,  1887. 

Man  of  Destiny,  The.  A  name  applied  to  Grover  Cleve- 
land in  allusion  to  his  rapid  rise  from  Mayor  of  Buffalo 
and  an  unknown  man  in  1881,  to  President  in  1885. 

Man,  The,  with  the  Sling.  A  nickname  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  given  him  because  in  debate  he  com- 
pared himself  to  David,  and  liis  opponent  to  Goliath. 

Martial  Law  is  that  system  of  government  which  is  es- 
tablished over  civil  affairs  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  military  force  occupying  a  region  of  territory. 
It  supersedes  all  ordinary  government  for  the  time  being. 
It  is  only  justified  bv  necessity.  It  may  be  authorized  by  a 
State  Legislature,  wfeen  the  public  safety  deraanda  it.  Con- 
gress has  power  to  declare  it  when  necessary,  but  not  in  a 
State  not  engaged  in  war  and  where  the  ordinary  forms  of 
justice  an?  not  obstructed. 

Martling  Men.  The  combination  of  the  Lewisites  and 
BurritoR  a^zainst  the  Clintonians  in  New  York  State  poli- 
tics.    (See  CUntonians.) 

Maryland  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union. 
The  capital  is  Annapolis.  The  original  colony  of  Maryland 
was  named  after  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I  of 
England. 

Maaon  and  Dixon's  Line.  This  line  was  originally  the 
parallel  of  latitude  39  dog.  43  rain.  26.3  sec,  which  separates 
Pennsylvania  from  Maryland.  It  received  its  name  from 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  English  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers,  who  traced  the  ^eater  part  of 
it,  between  the  years  1763  and  1767,  though  the  last  thirty- 
six  miles  were  finished  by  others.  It  was  practically  the 
dividing  line  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States  in  the 
East.  During  the  discussion  in  CongresH  on  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  made 
free  use  of  the  phrase,  and  thereafter  it  became  popular 
as  signifying  the  dividing  line  between  free  and  slave  terri- 
tory throughout  the  country.  The  boundary,  as  thus  ex- 
tended by  popular  usage,  followed  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
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Mississippi,  and  west  of  that  was  the  parallel  of  36  deg. 
30  min.,  the  SouUiern  boundary  of  Missouri,  though  Mis- 
souri itself  was  a  slave  Staie. 

Mason,  James  ]ff.  I'mted  States  Senator  from  Virginia, 
1847 ;  drafted  the  "  fugitive  slave  law/*  1850 ;  expelled  from 
the  Senate,  ISfil;  Confederate  commissioner,  with  Slidell, 
to  England  and  France,  1861 ;  (»aptured  November  8,  18C1 ; 
imprisoned  at  Boston,  Massaehusctts,  until  January  8, 
1862.     (Sec  Trent  Affnir.) 

Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the 
Union.  Mnino,  orij^inally  a  part  of  it,  wad  Bcpnrated  in 
1819-20.  The  capital  is  Bo4on.  The  name  is  an  Indian 
one;  popularly  the  State  is  called  the  Old  Colony,  the  Bay 
Stale,  or  tlie  01<1  Bay  Stnle. 

Massachusetts  Blue  Laws.  In  regard  to  the  so-called 
'*blue  laws"  of  Mustsnchusetts,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
just  where  the  line  of  fact  and  fancy  is  to  be  drawn.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  founders  of  Connecticut  Iwrrowed  most 
of  their  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  from  Massachusetts, 
Many  of  these  laws  were  enacted  previous  to  1640.  and  a 
number  wore  the  orders  and  sentences  of  the  Massachueetts 
Court  of  Assistants  and  (leneral  Court.  For  instance,  one 
order  we  find  is  as  follows:  "It  is  ordered,  that  all  Rich, 
dough's  strong  water  shall  presently  be  seazed  upon,  for 
his  sdling  greate  quantytie  thereof  to  several  men  servants, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  much  disorder,  drunkenes,  and 
misdemeanor."  Another  record,  in  March,  1631,  is  to  the 
effect  that  **Nich.  Knopp  is  fyned  S£  for  takeing  upon  hira 
to  cure  the  scurvey,  by  a  water  of  noe  value  or  worth,  which 
he  solde  att  a  very  deare  rate,  to  be  imprisoned  till  bee  pay 
his  fyne  or  give  security  for  it,  or  else  to  be  whipped;  and 
shall  be  lyable  to  any  man's  action  of  whome  he  hath  re- 
ceATed  money  for  the  said  water.''  In  September,  1634,  a 
number  of  restrictions  regarding  the  fashions  of  dress  were 
enacted.  One  of  them  is  aa  follows:  "The  Cotfrt,  taking 
into  consideration  the  grate,  superfluous,  and  unnecessary 
expences  occasioned  by  the  reason  of  some  newe  and  immod- 
est fashions,  as  also  the  ordinary  weareing  of  silver,  golde> 
and  silk  laces,  girdles,  hathands,  etc.,  hath  therefore  or- 
dered that  noe  person,  cither  man  or  woman,  shall  hcre- 
ifter  make  or  buy  apparell,  either  woolen,  silke  or  lynnen, 
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with  any  lace  on  it,  silver,  golde,  silke,  or  threed,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeotiire  of  such  clontlies."  That  there 
was  restraint  put  upon  the  tongue  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing-, unrlrr  date  of  September,  lfi3fi:  "Robert  Shorthosc, 
for  swearing  by  the  bloud  of  God,  was  sentenoeil  to  have 
his  tongue  put  into  a  cleft  stiek,  and  to  stand  so  by  the 
space  of  haulfe  an  houre."  And  here  is  one  ajraiiist  cakes 
and  buns:  "It  is  ordered,  also,  that  no  person  shall  sell 
any  cakes  or  buns  either  in  the  markets  or  victualing  liousos, 
or  elsewhere,  upon  paine  of  10s.  fync;  provided  that  this 
order  shall  not  extend  to  siuch  cakes  as  shal  he  madp  for 
any  b\iriall,  or  marriage,  or  such  like  spetiall  occasion." 

Masterly  Inactivity.  {See  All  Quiet  Along  the  Poto- 
mac. ) 

Mattie  Van  Bnren.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  sometimes 
faniiliarly  culled  "Mattie/' 

Maximilian.  During  the  Civil  War  Napoleon  HI,  then 
on  the  throne  of  France,  sent  over  troops  to  enforce  certain 
claims  against  Mexico.  The  French  soldiers  entered  the 
City  of  Mexico  in  June,  18(J3,  and  forced  the  Kepul)lican 
President,  Juarez,  to  retreat.  Maximilian,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  was  asked  by  France  to  accept  the  throne  of  Mex- 
ico, An  election  was  held  by  which  the  Mexicans  were 
made  to  seem  desirous  of  having  him  rule  over  them.  He 
accepted  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Maximilian  T,  Em- 
peror of  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  the  capital  in  June,  1864. 
The  United  States  Government  matle  frequent  remon- 
strances against  this  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  had  too  much  on  their  own  handji  to  permit  their 
interference.  The  French  troops  were  finally  withdrawn, 
and  Maximilian,  being  left  to  his  own  resources,  was  unable 
to  hohl  his  position  a.sainst  Juarez.  Tie  was  raptured,  con- 
demned to  death,  nnd  shot  at  Queretaro  on  June  19,  18C7. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration.  This  declaration  was  adopted, 
it  is  said,  in  May,  1775.  at  a  midnight  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  militia  of  Mecklenburg  County.  North 
Carolina.  Tt  declares  that  the  penplc  nf  that  county  are 
free  and  independent  of  the  British  crown,  and  not  only  is 
its  general  tenor  thnt  nf  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  many  phrases  are  word  for  word  as  they  appear  in  that 
document.    The  minutes  of  the  midnight  meeting  are  said 
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to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1800.  Whether  the  Dec- 
lai'tttion  of  Independence  followe<l  tlie  words  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Deckration.  or  wliether  the  latter,  h«ving  probably 
Ixv/n  replaced  from  memory,  was  tinctured  with  the  former, 
18  a  disputed  question. 

Mediterranean  Fund.    {See  Barbary  Pirates.) 

Mending  Fences  is  a  phrase  sometimes  used  to  signify 
that  a  politician  is  quietly  laying  plana  an<l  promoting  his 
own  interest.  It  originated  as  follows:  Just  before  the 
Republican  Nationn!  Convention  of  1880  John  Slierman, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  candidates  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  was  visiting  his  farm  at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  One 
day  M'hjlc  in  a  field  with  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Moul- 
ton,  engaged  in  replacing  some  rails  of  a  fence,  a  reporter 
found  him  and  sought  some  jwliticaJ  news  by  inquiring 
what  Sherman  waa  doing.  Colonel  Moulton  avoided  the 
necessity  of  a  direct  reply  by  exclaiming:  *'Why,  you  can 
Bee  for  yourself;  he's  mending  his  fences." 

Message.    (See  PresitlenVs  Message,) 

Me  Too.  In  1881  James  A.  Garfield,  then  recently  elect- 
ed President,  in  appointing  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  ignored  the  cvi?tom  of  making  Federal  appoint- 
ments within  a  State  on  the  advice  of  his  partv''s  Senators 
from  that  Stnte.  (See  Courtesy  of  the  Senate.)  There- 
upon Roscoe  Conkling  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  the  New  York 
Senatorp,  and  both  Republicans,  resigned  and  immediately 
sought  re-election  for  the  purpose  of  thus  demonstrating 
that  the  partA*  endorsed  them  rather  than  the  President. 
After  a  long  strnggle  they  failed  of  re-election.  Conkling, 
foremost  among  the  leaders  of  his  parly,  was  bidieved  to 
have  been  the  active  spirit  in  the  quarrel,  while  Plutt,  it  was 
thought,  had  merely  followed  in  his  trail.  During  the  con- 
test a  N"ew  York  City  newspaper,  foreseeing  the  result, 
published  a  cartoon  comprising  a  large  tombstone  on  which 
Conkling's  name  was  inscribed,  followed  by  a  few  wonls  of 
eulogy.  Next  to  it  was  a  much  smaller  one,  similar  in 
design,  on  which  appeared  only  "Me  too,  T.  Piatt."  This 
phrase  ha?  hecoine  current. 

Metropolis  of  America.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
New  York  City  because  of  its  great  size,  population  and 
importance. 
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Mexican  War.  The  Mexican  War  grew  out  of  the  ac- 
quisitiou  of  Texas.  (Sec  Annexations  III.)  Texas  claimed 
the  Rio  Grande  as  her  southwestern  frontier,  and  Mexico 
insisted  on  the  Xueces  River.  The  United  States  supported 
the  position  taken  by  Texas.  In  1845  diplomatic  intercourse 
wae  broken  off  between  the  governments  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  latter  ordered  Genera!  Taylor  into 
the  disputed  territory.  In  obedience  to  furtlier  orders,  ho 
advanced  to  the  Rin  Grande  in  the  spring  of  1846.  On 
April  26th  the  first  blix>d  was  shed  in  an  affray  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  n  small  body  of  United  States  troops 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kin  Grande.  President  Polk  an- 
nounced to  Congrusj!  that  Mexico  had  "invaded  our  terri- 
tory and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own 
soil."  Congress  at  once  responded  (May  11,  1846)  hy  de- 
claring that  "by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  a  state  of 
war"  existed,  and  authorized  the  President  to  call  for 
oO,000  volunteers.  This  hill  passed  the  House  hv  174  to  14, 
and  the  Senate  by  40  to  2,  Congress  also  voted  $10,000,000 
for  expenses.  The  war  was  supported  most  strongly  by  the 
South  and  the  Deniocratic  party,  while  the  Xorth  and  the 
Whigs  were  not  so  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  However,  except 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  Southern  scheme  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  it  was  not  a  party  measure.  California  and 
New  Mexico  were  overrun  by  Fremont  and  Kearney.  Tay- 
lor gained  important  victories  in  Mexico,  and  in  1847 
General  Scott  marchefl  from  Vera  Cniz  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  pushing  back  Santa  Anna,  captured  the  capital  on 
September  14,  1847,  and  thus  virtually  en<led  the  war; 
but  a  few  minor  engagements  followed.  For  the  treaty 
which  concluded  the  war.  and  the  results  of  the  conflict, 
.*ir^  Annpxntionit  IV  and  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo, 
Miami  Confederacy.  (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Michigan  was  once  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
(see  Territories) J  and  then  of  Indiana  Territory,  from 
•which  it  was  separated  under  its  own  name  in  1805.  Its 
boundaries  were  enlarged  by  several  acts,  hut  in  1836  Wis- 
consin was  cut  off  from  it,  leaving  its  limits  much  as  they 
are  at  present.  (See  Toledo  War,)  It  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  January  3fi.  1837.  The  capital  is  T^ansing.  Its 
name  is  of  Indian  derivation  and  means  "great  lake." 
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Popularly  it  is  called  the  Wolverine  State  or  Lake  State, 
ana  its  inhabitanta  are  known  as  Wolverines. 

Midnight  Judges.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  18C0 
the  Federalists  were  defeated.  In  order  to  gain  every  pos- 
sible advantage  for  their  party  the  Federalists  in  Congress 
constitnted  twenty-three  new  judgeships,  although  there 
was  no  necessity  for  auch  an  increase.  President  John 
Adams  was  busy  until  after  midnight  on  the  last  day  of 
his  term  in  signing  judicial  commissions,  and  the  judges 
so  commissioned  were  in  contempt  called  midnight  judges. 

Milan  Decree.    (See  Embargo  Act) 

Mileage.  Compensation  for  traveling  expenses  at  so 
much  a  mile  is  called  mileage.  This  allowance  is  made  by 
law  to  members  of  Congress  for  their  journeys  to  and  from 
Wasliington.  Constxuctive  mileage  is  an  allowance  for 
joumoys  which  are  merely  supposed  to  be  made,  as  when 
Congress  adjourns  and  a  new  President  takes  office,  or  an 
extra  session  is  called.  Constructive  mileage  is  now  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

Mileage  Expose.  On  December  23, 184S,  Horace  Greeley 
publiiihod  a  stitement  showing  the  distance  by  the  shortest 
post-route  from  the  residence  of  each  member  of  Congress 
to  Washington,  the  distance  for  which  he  received  mileage, 
the  amount  paid  him,  and  the  excess  over  what  he  would 
have  received  on  the  basis  of  the  shortest  mail-route.  The 
total  of  tliis  exc«*&a  for  the  Thirtieth  Congre^ia  was  $73,- 
49?. GO,  and  the  excess  in  miles  was  183,031.  Almost  every 
Coni^ressnian  had  failed  to  make  his  journey  as  short  as 
possible.  Greeley's  e,\pos6  caused  considerable  ill  feeling 
against  him;  its  irameaiate  effect  was  seen  in  the  adoption 
of  shorter  routes  by  Congressmen  in  traveling,  and  several 
years  later  the  rate  of  mileage  was  reduced  one-half  and 
constructive  milpatre  was  abolished  by  law. 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  {See  United  States 
Militiiry  Academtj  at  West  Point.) 

Military  Necessity.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
declares  that  it  is  issued  as  an  act  of  "military  necessity" 
by  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.  This  phrase  is  used  to  emphasize  the  fact  tluit  the 
President  issued  the  proclamation  merely  in  his  militaxy 
capacity. 
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Kill  Boy  of  the  Slashes.  Henry  Clay  was  often  so  called 
in  reference  to  his  life  as  a  poor  boy  when  he  was  sent  on 
errands  to  a  mill  at  a  place  near  his  home  called  "The 
Sla8he.-i." 

Milligan  Case.    (See  Habeas  Corpus.) 

Millions  for  Defense^  but  Not  One  Cent  for  Tribnte, 
{See  X.  Y.  Z.  MUsion,) 

Mills  Bill,  A  tariff  bill  presented  by  Roger  Q.  Mills, 
which  placed  wool,  lumber,  hemp  and  flai  on  the  free  list, 
and  reduced  the  duties  on  pig-iron  and  woolen  goo<lB.  It 
passed  the  House,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  {See 
Mills.  Roger  Q.) 

Mills,  Kog-er  Q.  An  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army 
during  Civil  War;  member  of  Congress  from  Texas,  1873- 
92;  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1887-80; 
United  States  Senator' from  Texas,  1893-98.  Born  in 
Kentucky.  March  30,  1832.     (See  Mills  Bill) 

Minimum  Duties.     (See  Customs  Duties,) 

Minister  Plenipotentiary.    (See  Foreign  Service,) 

Minister  Resident-     {See  Foreign  Service.) 

Minnesota.  The  portion  of  Minnesota  east  of  tha  Sfis- 
aisfiippi  once  formed  part  of  the  Northwest  Territor)'  (see 
Territorifs),  and  the  portion  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  (See  Annexations  I,) 
The  present  Minnesota  and  Daltota  were  organized  into  a 
Territory,  under  the  former  of  those  names,  in  1849,  and 
the  State  of  Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the  Union  May  11, 
1858.  The  capital  is  St.  Paul.  The  population  in  1880 
was  780,773,  and  in  the  last  census  (1890)  1.301,826. 
Minnesota  is  entitled  to  five  seats  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  has  seven  electoral  votes.  It  is  a  strong 
Republican  State.  The  name  is  Indian  in  origin  and 
means  "sky-tinted  water."  Popularly,  Minnesota  is  known 
as  the  Gopher  State. 

Minority  Kepresentation.  Where  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  a  community  or  district  elects  the  delegate  for 
that  district  it  ia  evident  that  the  minority  is  disfranchised 
— unrepresented.  Minority  representation  seeks  to  secure  for 
this  portion  of  the  community  a  voice  in  the  Legislature, 
in  the  proportion  that  it  bears  to  the  whole.  To  accom- 
plish this,  various  plans  have  been  suggested.     One  pro- 
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vides  for  the  election  of  several  delegates  from  a  district, 
each  voter  casting  a  ballot  for  but  one  individual,  but  in- 
dicating a  second  and  third  choice,  and  so  on,  in  case  his 
first  choice  has  already  received  votes  enough  to  elect  him; 
thus  no  vote  is  wasted  and  every  opinion  is  represented  in 
proportion  to  its  following.  Another  plan  provides  for  one 
vote  by  every  voter  in  districts  laid  out  on  a  large  scale. 
Every  person  receiving  more  than  a  fixed  number  of  votes 
(say  1,000)  u  considered  electe<l  and  is  entitled  in  the 
legislative  body  to  one  vote  in  tliat  body  for  every  1,000 
votes  cast  for  him. 

Mint.     (See  Coinage.) 

Misprision  of  Treason.     (Sec  Treason,) 

Mississippi.  The  larger  portion  of  the  present  State  of 
Miseissippi  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Treat)-  of  Paris  {which  see)  in  1783.  Georgia,  how- 
ever, claimed  this  region  and  it  was  included  in  her  ces- 
sion of  1803  to  the  National  government.  A  strip  along 
the  northern  edge  was  ceded  by  South  Carolina  in  1700, 
and  the  southern  jmrtion  was  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase of  1S03.  (See  Annexations  I;  Territories.)  The 
organization  of  Misnissippi  Territory,  which  included  what 
is  now  Alabama,  was  commenced  in  1798,  and  was  com- 
pleted two  years  later.  The  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  December  10.  1817.  On  January  9,  1861,  a  State 
convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  Mississippi 
was  re-admitted  to  the  Union  by  Act  of  February  23,  1870. 
The  capital  is  Jackson.  This  State  is  named  after  the 
great  river  of  the  country,  which  in  the  Indian  tongue  is 
"great  river."  or  ";^eot  father  of  waters";  popularly  it  ifi 
known  as  the  Bayou  State. 

Mississippi  Bubble.    (Sec  Mississippi  Scheme,) 

Mississippi  Scheme.  The  gigantic  commercial  scheme 
commonly  known  by  this  name  was  projected  in  France 
by  the  celebrated  financier,  John  I^w,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1717,  and  collapsed  in  1720,  Its  primar}'  object  was  to 
develop  the  re^iourocs  of  the  Province  of  I^ouisiana  and  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  a  tract  at  that  time 
believed  to  abound  in  the  precious  metals.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  August.  1717,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Company  of  the  West,"  and  started  with  a  capital  of  200^ 
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000  sharea  of  500  livrea  each.  They  obtained  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  to  the  Mississippi,  farming  the  taxes 
and  coining  money.  Tiie  prospectus  was  so  inviting  that 
shares  were  eagerly  bought,  and  when,  in  17 J  f*,  the  com- 
pany obtained  the  monopoly  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
China  and  the  South  Seay,  and  all  the  poBtfeii8iouis  of  the 
French  East  India  Company,  the  brilliant  vision  opened 
up  to  the  public  gaze  was  irreaistihle.  The  "Company  of 
the  Indies,"  as  it  was  now  called,  created  50,000  additional 
shares;  but  a  rage  for  speculation  had  seized  all  clasHcs, 
and  there  were  at  least  300,000  applicants  for  the  new 
shares,  which  consequently  rose  to  an  enormous  premium. 
Law,  as  director-general,  promised  an  annual  dividend  of 
200  livres  per  share,  which,  as  the  shares  wore  paid  for  in 
the  depreciated  billets  d'Hai,  amounted  to  an  annual  re- 
turn of  120  per  cent.  The  public  enthusiasm  now  rose  to 
an  absolute  frenzy,  and  Law*s  house  and  the  street  in  front 
of  it  were  daily  crowded  by  applicants  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ranks,  who  were  content  to  wait  for  hours — nay,  for 
days  together — in  order  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
modern  Plutus.  Wliile  confidence  lasted  a  factitious  im- 
pulse was  given  to  trade  in  Paris,  the  value  of  manufactures 
was  increased  four-fold,  and  the  demand  far  exceeded  the 
supply.  The  population  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by 
hundreds  of  tiiousands,  many  of  wliom  were  glad  to  take 
shelter  in  garrets,  kitchens  and  stables.  But  the  Regent 
had  meanwhile  caused  the  paper  circulation  of  the  National 
Bank  to  be  increased  as  the  Mississippi  scheme  stock  rose 
in  value,  and  many  wary  speculators,  foreseeing  a  crisis, 
had  secretly  converted  their  paper  and  shares  into  gold, 
which  they  transmitted  to  England  or  Belgium  for  safety. 
The  increasing  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  becoming  felt, 
a  general  run  was  made  on  the  bank.  The  Missippippi 
stock  now  fell  considerably,  and  despite  all  efforts  con- 
tinued to  fall  steadily  and  rapidly.  In  1720  the  National 
Bank  and  the  Company  of  the  Indies  were  amalgamated, 
but,  though  this  gave  an  upward  turn  to  the  share  market, 
it  failed  to  put  the  public  credit  on  a  sound  basis.  The 
crisis  cjime  at  last.  In  July,  1T20,  the  hank  stopped  pay- 
mentj  and  Law  was  compelled  to  flee  the  country.  The 
French  government  was  very  nearly  overturned,  and  great 
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part  of  the  LoaisianA  Por- 
/,)  In  IH05.  Louinana  Terri- 
S  Miivoiiri  wna  a  part,  and  to 
'  ?.  when  the  State  of  Louisi- 
■>n.  The  qaestion  of  the  ad- 
mlMi'*n  »»f  MiiMmiri  jfiivp  nw  1o  mnch  c?ommolion  in  Con- 
f(r<uH  (^ff-  MiMMouri  ('ompromnts)^  but  finally  on  Angust  10, 
IHVl,  Preaifli'nt  MonriM-,  pumutnjr  the  Bfta  of  Oongresfl, 
imH'h\\x)ts\  It  <o  U'  0  Ht/ite,  The  capital  is  Jefferson  City. 
Thii  |>opi)tnlinn  in  IRKO  wam  2.108.380,  nnd  in  the  last 
«'M"  1^  ■  ■';-';  I  HI,  MiBsfiiiri  sonflu  fourteen  Repre- 
•i»rii  iiikI  figrt  Hixti:'en  eleeforal  votes,    Tt  la 

n  <*4tjl*iiii  i»i'iiuM  nitu;  Htiile.  'I'ho  nnrnc  of  the  State  and 
rlv'^r  JN  of  hulitiM  orij^in  and  mosna  "muddv  water"; 
popuhirly  Miiwouri  ia  aoinetimeii  called  the  Pennsylvania  of 
the  We^l. 

MliiQuri  Gomproroiaa.  On  the  ndmi^Bion  of  Lonisiana  as 
a  Htnlf,  ili«i  rt'thiiiiuier  of  the  liouifliana  Purchase  was  or- 
gnnUed  AH  tho  'IVrriiory  of  Mi^WMiri.  Tn  1818  the  por- 
tinn  nnw  eoinnriHinf?  the  Stnte  of  MisHOuri  applied  for 
iitlniiHNinn  to  (lu'  Union.  In  1810  a  hill  for  this  purpose, 
eotilHiniiiK  a  rhin^»  pi*nhil»i(inff  slnvorv,  was  pnswd  by  the 
lion*'*',  hut  it  WrtH  dufnilod  hy  the  Scnnto.  In  IS'^0  a  bill 
wnn  m'Til  hy  llic  Hcniite  (o  the  Houmo  providing?  for  the  ad- 
MiiiMion  of  Muine,  nnd  ccntnininj;;  w  rider  authorizing  Mis- 
»nuri  to  iirfTnnlto,  Then*  wu*  ?u>  obj«»ction  to  the  adnussion 
of  Miiine,  the  Ilonie  hnvinp;  alrofldy  pnAAed  a  hill  for  that 
purpune,  but  it  n'fnxed  to  allow  tlu>  Senate  to  force  its 
view*  on  the  Mijwiuiri  rpnstion  upon  it.  The  Senate  bill 
wnn  ntxtirdinglv  (li.'<rt|k»n'»'Mi  to.  A  rotupronnse  was  now 
piitfhotl  up  oil  the  hiixii*  of  \\  n-Holution  of  S<*nator  Thomas, 
of  lllinoiN.  'rh(>  MiKMniri  antl  Maine  bilht  were  to  be  sepa- 
ratiHl.  MiAKnuri  mtm!*  to  U*  admitted  h»  a  slave  Stato,  but 
•lawtrv  w«H  to  he  ]in^hihiti^l  in  the  remainder  of  the  I<ouia- 
iftna  I'un'hniw*  north  of  thirty*six  degnvs  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude.    Th^'n'  was  «l*o  a  clause  providing  for  the 
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cipate  slaves  and  ordering  it  to  prevent  the  immijrralion  of 
free  negroes,  \ed  to  further  opposilionj  and  at  the  next 
BBssion  of  Congress,  in  February,  1821,  Missouri  was  re- 

Suired  to  bind  heraolf  that  the  citizens  of  other  Statea 
lould  enjoy  all  privileges  "to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Henry  Clay  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  compromise; 
he  was  chairman  of  the  last  committee.  Yet  so  little  did 
he  foresee  its  consequences,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  a  Missouri  delegate  after  its  passage:  "Now,  go  home 
and  prepare  your  State  for  gradual  emancipation."  Maine 
was  admitted  in  1S20,  Missouri  in  1821. 

Missonri.  Territory  of,     {See  Territories.) 

Modoc  War.     (See  Indian  Wars,) 

MoUy  MagTiires.  The  first  organization  of  this  name 
■was  formed  in  Ireland,  with  the  object,  it  is  believed,  of 
generally  misusing  process-servers  and  others  engaged  in 
tiie  prosecution  and  pviction  of  tenants,  and  was  composed 
of  young  men  who,  in  some  localities,  assumed  women's 
clothing,  blackened  their  faces,  and  otherwise  disguised 
themselves.  It  remained,  however,  for  the  American  Mol- 
lies to  terrorize  whole  counties  and  leave  a  blood-red  trail 
behind  them  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  To  giTO 
even  a  record  of  the  murders  and  outrages  they  committed 
would  require  an  entire  volume;  but  they  were  numbered 
by  the  hundreds,  and  the  unfortunate  victims  were,  in  moat 
cases,  well  known  and  respectable  men.  The  American  or- 
ganization was  composed  of  the  restless  and  reckless  ele- 
ment drawn  to  the  coal  regions  through  the  opening  of  the 
coal  fields.  There  is  no  recorded  instance  where  the  dis- 
guise of  women's  clothing  was  assumed  in  the  United 
States.  Through  the  efforts  of  James  McParlan,  a  detec- 
tive, the  secrets  of  the  order  were  finally  revealed  and  many 
of  its  members  were  brought  to  justice. 

Monetary  Conference.  (8ee  Paris  Monetary  Conference.) 

Mono-Metallism.     ( See  fti'M^tafliMn, ) 

Monroe  Doctrine.  President  Monroe's  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  18'^3  contained  the  following  sentencea:  "We 
owe  it  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  the  allied  jwwrrs,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
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their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  danger- 
ous to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  exiBting  colonies 
or  ''epentlencies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not  inter- 
feni.i,  and  rihaJl  not  interfere;  but  with  the  governments 
which  have  declared  the-ir  independence  and  maintained 
it,  and  whose  indejjenilence  wc  have,  on  great  conBideration 
and  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  an 
interposition  for  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in 
any  other  light  than  a^  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
di^:po8ition  toward  the  United  States."  Also,  "the  Ameri- 
can continents  should  no  longer  be  subjects  for  any  new 
Kuropcan  coloninl  settlement."  These  expretisions  em- 
body what  is  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  President 
Monroe's  mention  of  these  subjects  was  occasioned  by  the 
formation  in  Europe,  a  few  years  previously,  of  what  wa 
called  the  "holy  alliance" — an  alliance  l)etween  Russia, 
France,  Austria  and  Prussia  to  maintiiin  the  monarchical 
system  of  government  in  Europe.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
desired  to  extend  their  operations  to  the  New  World  also, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  colonics  of  Spain,  some  of 
which  had  asserted,  and  obtained  from  the  Unite<l  States 
the  recognition  of,  tlieir  independence.  England  sided  with 
our  country  on  this  question,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
allies  did  not  carry  out  their  project.  As  popularly  under- 
stood, the  Monroe  doctrine  meant  a  political  protection 
and  a  guaranty  of  freedom  from  European  interference  to 
all  states  of  North  and  South  America.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, intended  to,  and  by  its  words  it  did  not,  declare  that 
the  I'niti'd  States  wouUl  take  up  arms  against  European 
interference  on  tliese  continents,  nor  was  its  intention  to 
limit  or  embarrass  the  policy  of  our  notion  in  the  future. 
It  merely  declared  that  the  United  States  would  regard 
as  unfriendly  any  such  acts  of  European  intermeddling 
with  the  political  afFairs  of  the  two  Americas,  and  it  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case  how  far  the  United  States  would  find  it  wise  to  go  in 
opposing  it. 

Monroe,  Tames,  was  bom  in  "Westmoreland  Comity,  Vir* 
ginia,  April  29,  1758.  He  died  July  4,  1831.  He  grad- 
uated at  William  and  Mary  College,  served  in  the  Conti* 
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nental  Army  and  then  read  law  under  Jefferijon.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1782,  and  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1783,  where  he  served  until  178G. 
From  1790  to  1794  he  was  United  States  Senator,  from 
1794  to  1796  Minister  to  France,  and  Governor  of  Virginia 
from  1799  to  1802.  He  was  then,  in  succession,  Minister, 
again  to  France  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
to  Great  Britain  and  to  Spain.  Once  more  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1811,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  during 
Madison's  administration  and  retained  that  post  to  the 
end  of  the  latter's  second  term.  He  was  then  chosen 
President,  1S17,  and  served  two  terms.  During  his  in- 
cumbency of  the  ofhce,  party  feeling  died  away  entirely  and 
the  era  of  good  feeling  set  in.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
his  most  important  official  act,  and  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise by  far  the  most  important  measure  of  his  administra- 
tion. {See  those  litfcs.)  In  1831  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  died.  He  was  of  the  Republican  party  of 
his  day  (sec  DRmocraiic'Kc publican  Party),  and  of  the 
more  extreme  and  radical  wing. 

Montana  was  originally  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
(See  Annexations  I ;  Territories.)  It  was  organized  as  a 
separate  Territory  in  1854.  On  Xovemher  8,  1889,  it  was 
admitted  as  a  State.  The  popuhition  by  the  census  of  1890 
was  132,159.  It  has  one  seat  in  the  IIouso  of  Representa- 
tives and  throe  electoral  votes.    The  capital  is  Helena. 

Montgomery  Charter,  The.  A  charter  granted  to  tho 
City  of  New  York  by  the  captain-general,  John  Montgom- 
ery, dated  January  15,  1730;  it  extended  the  Dongan 
Charter. 

Moral  Leper.  A  leper  is  one  afflicted  with  leprosy,  a 
disgusting  and  loathgome  skin  disease.  By  calling  a  man 
a  moral  leper  it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  his  moral  na- 
ture is  as  disgUiiting  as  the  physical  nature  of  the  leper.  The 
phrase  was  used  by  some  opponents  of  Grover  Cleveland  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884. 

Mercy  Letter.  About  two  weeks  before  the  Presidential 
election  of  1880,  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  James  A.  Garfield,  the  Republican  candidate,  to  H.  L. 
Morey,  of  tha  Employers'  Union,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  was 
published.     It  was  a  short  note  relating  to  the  Chinese 
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question.  It  asserted  the  writer's  belief  that  "Individuala 
or  companies  have  the  right  to  buy  labor  where  they  can 
get  it  tne  cheapest,"  that  our  treaty  with  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment should  be  "religiously  kept*'  until  abrogated,  and 
added  that  he  was  "not  prepared  to  say  that  it  should  be 
abrogated'*  just  then.  The  letter  appeared  in  a  New  York 
daily  paper,  and  fao-similes  were  at  once  published  in  all 
th(!  Democratic  ni^wapapers  and  circulated  by  Democratic 
campaign  committees.  It  was  thought  that  a  lartje  part  of 
the  labor  vote  of  the  country  would  be  alienated  from  Gar- 
field. Garfield  at  once  declared  the  lettnr  a  forgery,  but 
several  prominent  men  familiar  with  his  handwriting  de- 
clared their  belief  in  its  authenticity.  An  employe  of  the 
paper  that  first  published  it  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
forging  it,  but  the  prosecution  of  the  case  was  subsequently 
abandoned.  In  the  judicial  e.xamination,  however^  evidence 
was  produced  to  show  that  there  was  no  such  person  as 
H.  L.  Morey,  of  Lynn.  A  witness  that  had  sworn  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  was  subsequently  convicted  of 
perjury  and  sentenced  to  eight  years'  imprisonment. 

Horgfan,  Williaja.  (Sec  A nti-Masonic  Parly;  Qood 
Enough  Morgan  Till  After  Election.) 

MonnonB.  The  Mormons  are  a  religious  sect  who  also 
take  the  name  'The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints."  Their  founder  was  Joseph  Smith,  who  claimed 
to  have  discovered  by  divine  direction  certain  golden  plates 
bearing  a  written  revelation.  This  was  in  1827,  and  near 
Palmyra,  New  York.  The  contents  of  the  plates,  l^eing 
deciphered  by  Smith,  formed  what  is  known  as  the  "Book 
of  Mnnnon."  This  was  printed  in  1S30.  and  it  was  at  once 
charged  by  unbelievers  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  romance, 
written  some  years  previously,  by  one  Spnulding,  but  never 
published.  The  same  year  the  church  was  organized  with 
Smith  as  president.  From  time  to  time  the  head  of  the 
church  has  announced  special  revelations  on  various  subjects. 
One  of  these,  privately  announced  in  1843,  but  not  publicly 
made  known  till  nine  years  later,  rcvcrsefl  the  teaching  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  and  sanctioned  polygamy.  With  the 
main  body  of  the  Mormons,  polygamy,  though  not  prac- 
tised by  all,  is  defended,  praised  and  encouraged.  In  1831 
the  church  removed  to  Onio,  where  they  becune  obnoxious 
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and  were  driven  out.  Mormons  had  meanwhile  begun  in 
settle  in  Missouri.  They  were  driven  thence  in  1838.  and 
then  removed  to  Illinois,  where  on  the  bnnks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi they  founded  a  city  called  Nauvno  ('^beautiful"). 
Here  also  they  became  obnoxious  because  of  their  resistance 
to  the  legal  government,  and  their  supposed  immoralities. 
In  1844  the  Governor  of  the  State  called  out  the  militia, 
but  Smith  and  his  brother  surrendered  on  the  Governor's 
pledge  of  their  safety.  A  mob,  however,  broke  into  the  jail 
where  they  were  confined  and  killed  botli  of  them.  Brig- 
ham  Young  took  Smith's  place  at  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  resistance  to  the  legal  authorities  was  continued.  In 
184f  the  emigration  of  the  Mormons  to  a  new  and  un- 
settled region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiurf  began.  In  1848 
they  were  collected  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  in  other  parts 
of  Utah,  which  is  still  their  stronghold,  though  the  neigh- 
boring Territories  and  even  more  distant  places,  contain 
some  of  the  sect.  They  attempted,  without  success,  in  1850, 
to  obtain  Utah's  admission  to  the  Union  as  "the  State  of 
Deseret"  ("the  land  of  the  honey-bee'*).  \Vhen  Utah  was 
organized  aa  a  Territory  in  that  year.  Young  was  appointed 
Governor  by  President  Fillmore.  The  Mormons  for  many 
3'earB  continued  a  course  of  terrorizing,  which  drove  awny 
federal  oflRcers,  judges  and  other  "gentiles,'*  as  they  called 
non-believers,  and  Young  was  removed  from  the  governor- 
ship. In  1857  the  Mormons  were  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
a  hundred  emigrants.  This  "Mountain  Meadows  massacre" 
was  not  avenged  till  18T7,  when  John  D.  Lee  was  exe- 
cuted for  his  participation  in  it.  From  1857  to  1859  fed- 
eral soldiers  were  in  the  neighborhood  to  support  the  na- 
tional officials,  and  they  met  with  some  re.sistance.  On 
March  14,  1882,  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the 
Edmunds  Bill,  approved  March  22d,  making  polygamy  a 
misdemeanor  and  practically  denying  the  franchise  to  po* 
lygaraists.  In  1877  Young  died  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Taylor  as  head  of  the  church.  Utah  was  admitted  as  a 
State  in  1896,  but  there  was  much  trouble  in  admitting  its 
representatives  to  Congress  on  account  of  their  obligations 
to  Mormnnism. 
Iforrill  Bill.    A  tariil  bill  passed  in  1S61. 
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Morris,  Gouvernenr.  A  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
iTi^ss:  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution, 1787;  Minister  to  France,  1792-94;  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  1800-03.  Born  nt  Mor- 
risania,  New  York,  January  31,  1752;  died  at  Morrisanie, 
New  York,  November  6,  1816. 

MorriSi  Robert.  A  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: established  the  Bank  of  North  America,  1781; 
sxiporintendent  of  finance,  1781-84;  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  1787;  United  Statea  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  1789-95.  Bom  in  England,  January  20, 
1734;  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pcnngylvania,  May  8,  1806. 

Morrison  Tariff  Bill.  On  March  11,  1884,  William  R. 
Morrison,  of  Illinois,  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Meana  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  reduc- 
ing most  of  the  existing  duties  on  imports  twenty  per  cent, 
and  putting  additional  articles  on  the  free  list  of  the 
inriff.  The  bill  is  called  the  "Morrison  bill"  and  the  "hori- 
zontal bill/^  On  May  6th,  by  a  vote  of  159  to  155  (10  not 
voting),  the  House  struck  out  the  enacting  clause,  thus  kill- 
ing the  bill.  Of  the  majority  43  were  Democrats,  and  of 
the  minority  4  were  Republicans. 

Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  was  bom  at  Shoreham,  Vermont, 
May  16,  1824.  Prom  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  he  became 
a  prominent  and  successful  merchant.  Having  removed  to 
Now  York  he  founded,  in  1863,  the  banking  house  of  Mor- 
ton, Bliss  &  Co.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
he  was  re-elected  in  1880.  He  was  Minister  to  France  from 
1881  to  1885.  In  1888  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicans 
for  Vice-President. 

Mother  of  Presidents.  Virginia  is  eometimes  so  called 
becatijiie  it  was  the  birth-place  of  seven  Presidents. 

Mother  of  States.  A  name  occasionally  given  to  Vir- 
ginia because  several  States  have  been  partly  or  wholly 
formed  of  territory*  that  once  belonged  to  it. 

Mountain  Meadows  Massacre.      {See  Mormans.) 

Mud-SUl  is  another  name  for  the  cross-ties  used  as  a 
foundation  for  the  rails  in  railroad  building.  In  1858 
Senator  Hammond,  in  referring  to  the  working  claasefl  u 
the  foundation  of  society  and  government,  used  the  words, 
the  "very  mud-sill  of  society."    The  term  spread  and  waa 
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considered  an  equivalent  for  the  working  classes.  During 
the  Civil  War,  the  Southerners,  who  had  aristocratic  ten- 
doncic5,  often  referred  to  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing 
States  of  the  North  as  "Northern  mud-sills." 

Mugwump.  This  term  arose  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  188-t  as  an  appellation  of  the  Independent  Re- 
publicans who  seceded  from  their  party  and  supported  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Grover  Cleveland,  chiefly  owing  to 
a  strong  feeling  against  their  own  candidate,  James  Q. 
Blaine.  The  word  is  said  to  })e  derived  from  the  language 
of  the  Algonquin  Indians,  among  whom  it  meant  a  chief 
or  a  person  of  importance.  It  came  to  be  applied  deris- 
ively to  persons  who  exaggerated  their  wisdom  and  im- 
portance, and  was  used  in  this  sense  to  designate  the  In- 
dependents; but  they  adopted  the  name  thnmselvea,  ignor- 
ing the  reproach  it  was  intended  to  convey.  Another 
explanation  of  the  word  derives  it  from  the  vernacular  of 
the  old  Virginia  families,  where  the  word  is  applied  to  a 
bull-frog  in  its  intermediate  stages  from  a  tadpole,  when 
it  is  really  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other — a  kind  of  non- 
descript; whence  the  name  was  thought  to  characterize  very 
aptly  the  Independents. 

Mulligan  Letters,  This  name  has  heen  applied  to  two 
aeries  of  letters  between  James  G.  Blaine  and  Warren 
Fisher  on  certain  business  transactions.  In  1876  charges 
of  corruption  in  connection  with  legislation  favoring  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  railroad,  and  with  other  official 
transactions,  were  made  against  Blaine.  A  resolution  to 
investigate  these  matters  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  which  Blaine  was  a  member.  The  letters 
above  referred  to  had  been  written  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter and  they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  Mulligan, 
a  fonner  clerk  of  Fisher.  Mulligan  came  to  Washington 
at  the  instance  of  the  investigating  committee;  in  an  inter- 
view Blaine  obtained  possession  of  the  letters  and  con- 
fronted the  committee  with  them  and  a  statement  which 
he  had  prepared  showing  his  connection  with  the  matter. 
This  was  just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Re- 
publican convention.  During  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion Blaine  was  sunstnick  and  the  investigation  was 
dropped.     The  charges  were  again  brought   up  against 
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him  daring  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  in  1884. 
During  that  cainpaign  another  series  of  Mulligan  letters 
relating  in  part  to  the  same  and  in  part  to  other  matters, 
were  puhlished.  His  friends  have  flJwavs  declared  their 
inability  to  see  anything  improper  or  incriminating  in 
either  series;  his  opjwnents  believe  them  to  be  perfect  proof 
of  guilt.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  of  the  detached  sentences 
have  a  suspicious  sound,  and  during  the  campaign  these 
were  industrioualy  disseminated  and  many  have  passed 
into  currency. 
Mutual  Protection  Society.  (See  American  KnighLs.) 
Kational  Banking  System.  A  system  of  national  banks, 
authorized  to  issue  bank  notes  secured  by  the  pledge  of 
Unitotl  States  bouds,  was  recommended  to  Congress  in  the 
report  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase  in  December, 
180],  as  a  means  of  raising  the  revenue  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  war.  The  alternative  put  by  him  was  a  further 
issue  of  demand  notes,  of  which  fifty  millions  had  already 
been  issued,  and  the  continuance  of  which  he  regarded  as 
dangerous.  The  advantages  claimed  by  him  for  the  na- 
tional bank  systf*m  were  n  safe  and  uniform  currency, 
greater  ease  for  the  government  in  obtaining  loans,  a  de- 
creased rate  of  interest  (equivalent  to  the  participation  of 
the  people  in  the  profit^  on  circulation),  avoidance  of  a 
money  monopoly,  and  the  distribution  of  government  se- 
curities among  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  thus 
identifying  their  interests  with  those  of  the  government. 
The  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon  at  that  time^  and  legal 
tender  treasury  notcni,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $300,» 
000,000,  were  authorizcil.  At  length,  on  February-  25,  1663, 
the  National  Bank  Act.  having  been  panned  by  Congress, 
was  signed  by  the  President.  It  provided  for  the  organiia- 
tion  nf  national  banks  by  not  less  than  five  iwrsons;  for  all 
capital  stock  to  be  fully  paid  up;  for  circulation  to  the 
extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  govern- 
ment bonds  deposited  (thouerh  later  on  permitted  to  issue  to 
the  par  value) ;  the  circulation  was  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, w)iich  h:id  in  rotum  a  first  lien  on  all  tht;  asMcts 
of  the  bank  to  cover  any  deficit  provided  the  bonds  de- 
posited did  not  fullv  protect  it.  The  total  circulation  was 
limited  to  $300,000,000.    This  was  subsequently,  in  1870, 
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raised  to  $354,000,000,  and  finally,  in  1876,  all  restrictions 
on  the  total  amount  of  circulation  wtre  removed.  Lnte 
in  the  veftf  1904  the  total  circulation  outstanding^  was 
1335,000,000,  $103,'?1J),4  to  of  wliich  had  been  withdrawn 
and  legal  tender  notes  deposited  for  its  redemption.  Xo 
bank  wa5  allowed  to  or^nnize  with  a  capital  stock  of  Ichs 
than  $50,000,  and  then  only  in  towns  of  less  than  6,000  in- 
habitants ;  in  larger  places  a  minimum  of  $100,000  capital, 
and  in  cities  nf  50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  of  $*200,000,  is 
required.  Subsequently  banks  were  permitted  to  be  organ- 
ized in  towns  of  3,000  or  less,  with  a  minimum  capital  of 
835.000.  The  converrJion  of  State  hanks  into  national 
banks  was  authorized,  but  only  a  few  banks  availerl  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  until  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1S65, 
which  placed  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  nil  noteri  of  State 
banka  or  of  individuals  used  as  circulation  or  paid  out  by 
them.  The  banks  are  puhjVct  to  ri«rid  government  super- 
vision, and  besides  reports  made  at  stated  intervals,  they 
are  liable  to  he  called  upon  at  any  moment  for  n  statement 
of  their  affairs,  or  to  subject  themselves  to  nn  examination 
at  the  hands  of  the  bank  examiner.  Tliey  are  prohibited 
from  making  loans  on  real  estate,  or  on  the  shares  of  their 
own  capital  stock,  or  on  their  own  notes,  or  on  le?al  temper 
notes, or  from  making  loans  to  any  one  concern  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  one-tenth  of  their  enpital  slock.  The  na- 
tional banks  are  subject  to  a  nation.il  tax  of  one  per  cent. 
on  their  circulation,  if  bonds  sriven  as  security  are  four  per 
cent,  bonds,  and  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  their  average  cir- 
culation, if  the  bonds  given  as  security  are  two  per  cent, 
bon^ls,  besides  ihe  tax  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
located.  The  banks  have  answered  the  expectations  of 
their  promoters,  for  they  hnve  provided  a  currency  uni- 
formly safe  and  current  overvwhere.  They  proved  during 
the  war  and  immedintelv  after  it  a  valuable  aid  in  placing 
government  loans.  The  currency,  indeed,  is  regarded  as 
too  valuable  a  featnre  of  the  svstem  to  He  allowed  to  nerish, 
a  fate  to  which  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  public  debt  at 
present  seems  to  point.  In  JHnunrv.  1005.  the  number  of 
national  banking  associations  that  had  filed  reports  of  their 
condition  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  5.598. 
The  paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  reporting  banks  was  $776,- 
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01(5,147;  their  surplus  fnnds  and  other  imdividec!  proiiU 
were  $400,177,075  and  $183,034,737,  respectively.  The 
outstanding  circulating  notes  of  the  reporting  hanks 
nmnunted  to  $124,345,433  and  their  individual  deposits  to 
$3,G13,499,5flf).  The  ag^rre^ate  resources  of  the  associar 
tions,  it  is  affirmed,  were  $7,117,800,553.  an  increase  since 
January  22,  1904  of  $540,0?2,390.  A.sainst  the  deposit 
liabilities  of  $4,416,877,711  in  these  institutions  a  reserve 
was  hold  aggregating  $1,00R.0(54,391.  As  showing  the 
growi-h  in  the  number  of  national  banks  of  the  United 
States,  at  successive  periods,  the  following  figures  are  ap- 
pended, representing  their  condition  in  the  years  1883, 
1892,  and  1903  respectively: 

A'o.  of  Total  Total  Net 

Banl-K.        fauitnl.              fhtrplus.  r>irifiey\d*.  Kaminos. 

(18S2) 2.187  »473.M;.7I6  1133.570.931  $40  71(1.928  |5S.SZI  jSSik 

(1802) 3,101  i;T9.07n,650          2S;,76I,W5  50,400,713  6e,6&a,0U 

jlMZi 4,306          M7.:tM,Z75          3(»,211,71fl  6S.190.4M  106,581.477 

National  Bank  Notes,  {8ee  Currency;  National  Bank' 
ing  Syslern.) 

National  Christian  Association  was  formed  at  a  conven- 
tion held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  Ma}',  18G8.  Its 
main  principle  is  opposition  to  secret  societies.  The  asso- 
ciation has  spread  widely,  and  now  has  branches  in  many 
States.  About  1872  it  began  action  as  a  political  party, 
for  an  uecounl  of  which  see  American  Forty  IL 

National  Debt.     {See  Debt  of  United  States,) 

National  League  of  Democratic  Clnbs.  A  movement 
started  by  the  Young  Men's  Deniot?ratic  Club  of  New 
York,  resulted  in  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  Demo- 
cratic clubs  in  various  parta  of  the  country  in  Xew  York 
City  on  April  31,  1888.  An  association  was  formed  with 
the  above  name.  The  general  objects  are  the  support  of 
the  principlea  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  particular  it 
indorses  the  policy  propo«ied  in  President  Cleveland's  tariff 
mes&age  to  Congress  in  December,  1887,  and  also  the  civil 
Berrice  laws.  It  advocates  legal  prohibition  of  the  fornm- 
tinn  of  "trusts,"  and  the  ref^ervalion  of  public  lands  for 
actual  settlers,  and  it  maintains  that  federal  taxation  shall 
not  be  ''for  the  benefit  of  individual  or  class  interests." 
The  management  of  the  league  ia  entrusted  to  a  general 
committee,  of  which  Charles  Ogden,  of  Omaha^  was  elected 
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chairman.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  league  a  call 
was  issued  for  a  convention  to  assemble  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  on  July  4,  1888. 

STational  Party.  The  formal  name  of  the  Greenback- 
Labor  pnrtA',  adopted  at  the  convention  of  1878. 

National  Republican  Party.  During  the  administration 
of  John  Quincy  Adam?,  the  unity  that  had  so  long  prevailed 
in  the  Democratic-Republican  party  showed  sicrns  of  com- 
ing to  an  end.  The  differences  between  the  Adams  and 
Clay  Republicans  and  the  Jackson  Republicans  were  not 
merely  on  the  surface,  they  had  roots  deep  down.  Each 
acknowledged  the  other  to  be  members  of  the  same  party, 
it  is  true,  but  they  nevertheless  contained  the  elements  of 
distinct  parties.  The  Adams  section  was  devoted  to  prin- 
ciples much  resembling  those  of  the  old  Federalists,  but 
they  brought  to  politics  many  of  the  popular  elements  of 
Jeifcrrion'a  methods.  They  favored  a  nationnl  bank,  in- 
ternal improvements  and  a  protective  tariff.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1R28,  though  defeated,  they  made  an  excellent 
showing,  polling  50f>,000  popular  votes  to  647,000  for 
Jackson.  Through  lack  of  tact  Adams  forfeited  the  sup- 
port of  many  followers,  and  the  leadership  naturally  fell 
to  Clay,  and  by  common  consent  the  name  of  National  Re- 
publican was  mlopted  about  1830.  In  1831  the  party  nomi- 
nated Clay,  but  adopted  no  platform.  An  address  to  the 
voters  was  issued,  declaring  its  principles  to  be  as  above 
slated,  but  the  party  was  defeated.  In  practice,  its  main 
aim  was  now  oppa*:ition  to  the  President,  Jackson,  and  it 
welcomed  at?  allies  men  of  all  ahadcs  of  opinions  on  other 
topics — the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina,  the  State's-right 
factions  of  other  States.  To  all  these  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments the  name  of  Whigs  was  applied  in  1834,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  thera  formed  the  \Vnig  party,  whose  existence 
dated  from  that  year. 

Nativiam  is  the  principle  that  all  political  power  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  natives  of  the  country,  or  that  tho 
requisites  for  naturalization  should  be  rendered  very  strin- 
gent, so  as  to  exclude  aliens  as  far  as  possible  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  government.     (Sec  American  Party  I.) 

Nat  Turner's  Rebellion.  In  August,  1831,  a  slave  revolt 
broke  out  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia.     It  was  led 
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by  Nat  Turner,  who  believed  himself  inspired  to  do  this, 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Febrnar}'  of  that  year  being  the 
sign.  The  excitement  of  the  supposed  revelation,  however, 
caused  him  to  fall  ill,  and  it  was  not  until  Aug^ist  that 
the  design  was  executed.  He  and  his  fifty  followers  gave 
no  quarter.  The  uprising  was  nt  once  put  down,  however, 
and  Turner  was  executed.  About  sixty  whites  and  one 
hundred  negroes  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 

Kavigation  Acts,  The.  In  1650  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Briti.sh  Parliament  with  a  view  to  stop  the  gainful  trade 
of  the  Ihitch,  prohibiting  all  ships  of  foreign  nations  from 
trading  with  any  English  plantation  without  a  license  from 
the  Council  of  State.  In  1651  the  prohibition  was  extended 
to  the  mother  country,  and  no  goods  were  suffered  to  be 
imported  into  Kngland  or  any  of  its  dependencies  in  any 
other  than  English  bottoms,  or  in  the  ships  of  that  Euro- 
pean nation  of  which  the  niorebandise  was  the  genuine 
growth  or  manufacture.  In  the  year  1660  foreign  vessels 
wore  prohibited  from  entering  the  colonial  ports.  In  1663 
a  duty  was  laid  upon  goods  shipped  from  one  colony  to 
another,  and  two  years  later  the  colonists  were  forbidden  to 
manufacture  any  goods  which  would  be  likely  to  compote 
with  English  ones  in  their  own  as  well  as  foreign  markets. 
These  laws,  like  all  others,  were  enacted  by  a  power  which 
supposed  it  could  enforc-e  them;  but  they  M^crc,  in  part 
or  as  a  whole,  denounced  and  disregarded  by  the  colonies 
as  unjust  and  tyrannical,  and  were  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Eevolutionar)'  War. 

BTavigation  Laws.  The  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States  remain  to-day  practically  the  same  as  when  passed 
in  1793  and  1793.  They  are  too  long  and  complicated  to 
admit  of  full  description,  but  their  chief  features  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  No  vessel  is  deemed  American 
and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  American  flag  unless 
she  is  wholly  built  in  this  country  and  wholly  owned  and 
officered  by  Americans.  Foreign  vessels  cannot  engage  in 
our  coasting  trade,  which  is  hold  to  include  voyages  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  ports.  American  vessels  cease  to  be 
such  if  even  a  part  owner  (except  in  a  few  instances)  re- 
sides abroad  for  a  short  time.  An  American  vessel  once 
transferred  by  any  process  to  foreigners,  can  never  sail 
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Tinder  out  flag  again.    Duty  muat  be  paid  on  the  value  of 

all  repairs  which  an  American  vossel  niaketi  in  foreign  porta 
on  her  return  to  this  country.  Restrictions  are  plaocl  on 
the  repairing  of  foreign  vesKpls  in  our  ports  witli  imported 
materials.  Vessels  engaged  in  trade  to  ports  not  in  North 
or  Central  America,  and  a  few  specified  adjacent  places 
(except  fishing  and  pleasure  vessels),  pay  a  tax  on  entry 
of  six  cents  per  ton  of  their  burden,  but  the  maximum 
aggregate  tax  in  any  one  year  does  not  exceed  thirty  cents. 
This  is  called  a  tonnage  tax.  Foreign  vessels  pay  the  same 
tax,  but  an  American  vessel  is  forced  to  pay  an  additional 
tax  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  if  one  of  her  officers  is  an  alien. 
Materials  for  the  constniction  of  vessels  for  foreign  trade 
may  be  imported  free  of  duty,  but  the  duty  must  be  paid  if 
the  vessel  engages  for  more  than  two  months  a  year  in  the 
coasting  trade.  Foreign  vessels,  often  at  great  inci»nven- 
ience,  must  unload  at  a  port  of  entry,  which  is  a  single 
designale<l  port  in  each  customs  district  of  the  Unitefl 
States,  except  when  laden  with  coal,  salt  or  similar  mer- 
chandiao  in  bulk,  American  vessols  may  unload  at  any 
port  of  delivery  in  the  district.  Foreign  capital  is  thus 
kept  out  of  our  ship-building  and  ship-repairing  industries. 
While  England  and  other  states  have  been  modifying  their 
old  rigid  navigation  laws,  the  United  States  has  kept  hers 
practically  unchanged  for  a  century.  In  tlie  earlier  years 
of  that  period  we  were  developing  a  fine  carrying  trade  and 
a  prosperous  ship-building  industry.  The  result  of  these 
laws  has  been  to  drive  our  commercial  marine  from  the  seas, 
to  divert  our  capital  into  other  cliannels  or  to  foreign  ship- 
ping, to  close  our  sliipyards  and  to  deprive  us  of  a  valu- 
'able  interest,  ship-repairing.  The  navigation  laws  and 
their  operation  are  not  easy  to  be  grasped  thoroughly  by 
the  people  generally,  but  the  eflFect  they  have  had  on  our 
shipping  interests  shows  that  they  are  radically  defective 
and  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  intended,  namely, 
the  proteciion  and  encouragement  of  these  interests. 

Navy,  Department  of  the.  This  is  one  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  government.  It  was  created  in  1798. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  its  bead,  is  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  by  custom,  not  by  law.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    His  salary 
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is  $>^,'>00.  This  department  has  charge  of  the  vessels,  navy 
yards,  guns  and  aJI  other  matters  pertaininj?  to  the  Tiavy. 
Moreover,  the  h^'drographic  office  at  which  nautical  charts 
M'ith  sailing  directions  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  seamen, 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  department,  as  is  also  the 
preparation  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  a  work  of  incalcnl- 
able  use  to  seamen.  The  heads  of  the  hureaus  into  which 
the  department  is  divided  are  chosen  from  the  officers  of' 
the  navy  above  the  rank  of  captain.  They  hold  office  four 
years,  and  draw  the  sea  pay  of  (heir  grade  or  rank,  not  less 
than  commodore.  These  bureaus  were  created  by  Act  of 
Congress  in  lfi02  and  are  the  liurrMiua  of  (1)  Yards  and 
Docks;  (2)  Equipment;  (3)  Navigation;  (4)  Ordnance; 
(5)  Construction  and  Repair;  ((i)  Steam  Engineering; 
(7)  Medicine  and  Surgery;  (8)  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
In  addition  to  the  chiefs  of  these  bureaus,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  includes  assistant  seerotary,  chief 
clerk,  president  of  the  general  board,  judge-advocate-gen- 
eral, president  of  the  naval  examining  board,  president  of 
nnval  retiring  board,  chiefs  of  intelligence  office,  superin- 
tendent of  naval  obsorvuton,*,  director  of  nautical  almanac, 
liydrographer,  and  commandant  of  the  marine  corps — nine- 
teen in  all,  in  addition  to  the  secretary.  As  the  President 
is  eommnnder-in-chief  of  the  navy,  the  Secretary  is  gen- 
erally under  his  orders,  and  to  the  President  he  makes  an 
annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  department;  but 
the  law  imposes  on  him  a  number  of  specific  duties  in 
which  he  is  not  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  in  also  appointed  hy  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  the  absence  or  incapacitation  of  the  Secre- 
tary acts  for  him,  taking  the  title  of  Anting  Serretary.  As 
the  duties  of  tlie  Secretary  and  liis  assistant  are  administra- 
tive, the^e  officers  are  usually  appointed  from  civil  life. 
The  judge-advocate-geueral  is  ap]K)inted  from  the  marine 
corps.  It  is  his  duty  "to  receive,  revise,  and  record  the 
proceedings  of  courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  boards  for 
the  examinations  of  officers  for  retirement  and  promotion 
in  the  naval  service,  and  to  give  opinions  on  such  legal 
questions  as  arise  in  the  course  of  the  administration  of 
the  navy."  This  office  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  in 
1880. 
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Navy  of  the  United  States.  During  the  Revolution  this 
country  had  practically  no  navy,  the  largest  force  at  any 
one  time  being  twent}'-five  vessels  in  1776.  After  that  year 
the  navy  dwindled,  and  by'  the  end  of  the  war  but  few- 
vessels  remained,  and  those  were  sold.  Under  the  stress  of 
threatened  war  with  Fninrc  and  of  actual  war  with  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates  {see  Affjerine  War),  ycej^eU  were  constructed, 
but  of  these  only  n  few  were  retained  after  the  immediate 
necessit;^*  for  their  use  had  passed.  The  Federalists  favored 
the  establishment  of  a  navy;  the  Republicans  (Democrats) 
opposed  it.  The  complications  Iwiiwccn  thii^  country  and 
Great  Britain,  about  the  year  1813,  caused  fresh  activity, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  the  formation  of  a  navy.  .\t  that 
time  we  hafl  but  three  first-class  frigates,  the  Constitution, 
the  President  and  the  United  States.  In  1812,  iJI^OO^OOO 
annually  for  three  years  was  appropriated  (or  ilie  countrac- 
tion  of  a  navy,  and  its  permanent  establishment  dates 
from  that  year.  Thereafter  it  was  reeo^izod  as  a  necessity 
by  both  parties.  In  1816,  $1,000,000  annually  for  eight 
years  was  appropriated.  During  the  next  year  live  oak 
and  red  cedar  on  government  lands  were  ordered  to  be 
withdrawn  from  future  sales  and  reserved  for  building  war 
vessels,  and  agents  to  supervise  and  protect  these  woods 
were  appointed,  but  in  ISGl,  when  this  provision  miglit 
have  been  of  use,  the  necessary  papers  could  not  be  found. 
The  navy  was  not  used  actively  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  it  again  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition.  Moreover,  at  this  time  many  officers  re- 
signed, and  the  government  property  in  the  Southern  States 
was  seized.  At  the  outbreak  of  that  war  there  were  forty- 
two  vessels  in  commission.  Of  these  tweuty-six  employed 
steam  as  auxiliary  motive  power,  thirteen  were  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  three  were  store  ships.  Only  twelve  were  of  the 
home  squadron,  and  of  these  only  four  were  in  Northern 
ports.  The  strides  made  under  these  discouraging  condi- 
tions were  enormous.  Over  3,500  miles  of  coast  were  to  be 
blockaded,  besides  vessels  for  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  capture  of  privateers  and  cruisers  were  needed.  Mure- 
over,  armor  was  just  coming  into  use,  and  the  government 
yards  were  in  no  condition  to  turn  out  modem  vessels. 
in  1863  there  were  427  vessels,  carrying  3,^68  guns;  in 
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1863  there  were  688  vessels,  carrying  4,443  guns;  in  1864 
there  were  671  vessels,  carrying  4,610  guns.  By  December, 
1866,  the  war  being  over,  these  had  decreased  to  115  ves- 
sels in  active  service.  The  pay  of  seamen  is  $258  per  an- 
num; or  ordinary  seamen,  $210.  The  pay  of  the  retired 
list  of  naval  officers  is  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  sea  pay  of 
the  rank  held  at  the  time  of  retirement.  They  arc  to  be  re- 
tired from  active  service  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  or 
may  (except  in  certain  grades)  bo  retired  after  forty 
years  of  senice,  regardless  of  age.  The  most  important 
navy  yard  is  at  Brooklyn,  on  the  East  River,  where  there 
are  four  dry  docks,  a  clothing  factory  where  naval  uniforms 
are  made  for  enlisted  men,  and  other  adjuncts.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  other  yards  are  as  follows:  C'harlestown  (at 
Boston),  Portsmouth  (near  Norfolk,  Virginia),  Kittery 
(opposite  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire),  T^eagne  Island 
(Philadelphia),  Mare  Island  (San  Fnincii^co  Bay),  Pensa- 
cola  (Florida),  Washington  (District  of  Columbia),  New 
Orleans  (at  Algiers,  Ijouisiana),  and  Pngct  Sound  (Brem- 
erton, Washington).  There  are  naval  stations  at  the  fol- 
lowing places :  New  London,  Connecticut :  Port  Royal  and 
CharleatoUj  South  Carolina;  Key  West,  Florida;  a  torpedo 
and  training  station  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  a  training 
station  on  Verba  Buena  Island,  California;  also  at  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Havana,  Cuba;  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands.  The  officers  of 
the  nnyj'  are  (rained  for  Mieir  profession  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  {which  see).  It  is 
the  custom  of  foreign  ships  of  war  entering  the  harbor,  or 
in  passing  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fort,  to  hoist  at  the  fore  the 
flag  of  the  conntry  in  whose  waters  they  are  and  salute  it ; 
on  the  completion  of  the  salute  to  the  flag,  a  salute  (of  21 
guns)  is  returned  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  nearest  fort 
or  battery;  if  there  are  several  forts  or  liatteries  in  si^ht. 
or  within  the  radius  of  six  miles,  the  principal  fort  returns 
the  salute.  The  Presidential  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
was  adopted  that  a  uniformity  in  national  salutes  might 
be  maintained,  it  being  the  same  number  of  guns  as  the 
royal  salute  of  England.  The  reason  why  twenty-one 
should  have  been  selected  as  the  number  of  guns  has  been 
{I  source  of  search  and  ^ess,  with  no  satisfactory  resuJta. 
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Of  the  many  surmises,  the  two  carrying  the  most  weight 
of  opinion  are:  First,  that  twenty-one  was  the  same  num- 
ber of  years  fixed  by  English  low  as  the  afre  of  majority ; 
the  second,  that  seven  was  the  original  salute,  and  three 
times  seven  would  signify  one  seven  for  each  of  the  divi- 
sions, England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is 
also  asserted  that  the  United  States  adopted  this  salute 
to  signify  to  the  mother  country  that  her  child  had  reached 
his  majority,  and  was  prepared,  in  law,  to  inherit  the  land; 
and  to  this  end  fired  the  *'gun  of  1776."  the  fignrew  of 
which  year  added  together  equaled  twenty-one.  The  sa- 
lutes given  in  addition  to  the  Presidential  salute  are  as 
follows:  To  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  19  guns;  members  of  Cabinet, 
Chief  Justice  of  United  States,  S|)eakor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  17  guns;  rear-admiral,  13  guns;  commo- 
dore, 11  guns;  captain,  9  guns;  to  a  sovereign  or  chief 
magistrate  of  any  foreign  country,  21  guns;  to  the  heir 
apparent  or  consort  of  a  reigning  sovereign,  21  guns.  A 
salute  in  accordance  with  their  rank  is  also  given  to  the 
viceroy,  governor-general  or  governors  of  provinces  be- 
longing to  foreign  states,  to  ambassadors  extraon'inary  and 
plenipotentiary,  to  envoys  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary, to  ministers  resident  accredited  to  the  United  States, 
to  charges  d'cflaires  in  charge  of  missions  in  the  United 
States,  to  consuls-general  accredited  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  officers  of  foreign  services.  The  war  with  Spain 
brought  the  imp<irtance  of  the  navy  into  prominence,  and 
resulted  in  a  general  desire  for  its  enlargement,  for  it  be- 
came evident  that  if  this  country  should  be  attacked  by  a 
foreign  power,  that  attack  would  be  by  sea ;  and  the  true 
method  of  defense  would  be  by  means  of  a  navy  that  could 
meet  the  enemy,  pursue  and  destroy  them  on  the  seas,  not 
hy  means  of  mere  harbor  defenses.  The  rapidity  of  this 
enlargement  can  be  judged  by  the  comparative  expenses. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  vear  before  the 
war  with  Spain,  the  cost  of  the  navy  was  $34,561.546 ;  and 
for  the  year  1904  the  cost  was  $102,956,103.  The  number 
nf  vessels  in  the  navy  June  30,  1904,  was  as  follows:  Ves- 
Fels  fit  for  service,  including  those  under  repair,  265,  of 
t^hich  number  eleven  were  first  class,  and  one  a  second* 
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class  battleship ;  vessels  under  construction,  or  authorized, 
47,  of  which  number  fourteen  were  first-class  battleships; 
total,  312.  The  active  list  of  the  navy  includes  29,894  en- 
listed men,  557  warrant  officers,  and  1,625  commissioned 
officers.  To  this  number  must  be  added  the  marine  corps, 
mentioned  above.  The  active  list  of  flag  officers  com- 
prises the  admiral  and  25  rear-admirals.  The  frrade  of 
commodore  on  the  active  list  has  been  abolished.  The  pay 
of  the  admiral  is  $13,500;  of  the  first  nine  rear-admirals, 
$7,500  at  sea,  and  $G,375  on  shore  duty;  of  the  second 
nine,  $5,500  at  sea,  and  $4,675  on  ^hore  duty;  of  captains, 
$3,500  and  $2,975;  of  commauders,  $3,000  and  $2,550; 
of  lieutenant-commanders,  $2,500  and  $2,125;  of  lieuten- 
ants, $1,500  to  $1,800,  and  $1,275  to  $1,530;  of  ensigns, 
$1,400  and  $1,190 ;  of  naval  cadets,  $500  at  sea  or  on  shore 
duty.  The  pay  of  petty  officers  rano:es  from  $360  to  $840 
a  year.  The  term  of  enlistment  is  for  four  years,  and  the 
pay  ranges  from  $35  a  month  for  first-class  firemen  down 
to  $9  a  montli  for  third-class  apprentices. 

Kebraska  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. (See  Annexations  I ;  Territories.)  In  1854  it  was 
organized  as  a  separate  territory,  including  Montana,  Da- 
kota, Wyoming  and  part  of  Colorado,  as  these  now  exist. 
On  March  1,  1867,  the  President's  proclamation,  following 
an  act  of  Congress,  declared  it  to  be  a  State.  The  capita! 
is  Lincoln.  Its  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  supposed 
to  moan  '^shallow  water." 

Neutrality  is  the  abstention  from  engaging  in  a  war  car- 
ried on  between  other  nations  and  the  preservation  of  com- 
plete impartiality  toward  all  the  belligerents.  The  territory 
of  the  neutral  is  inviolable,  but  if  permission  to  use  it  is 
granted  to  one  belligerent  it  must  be  granted  to  all.  War 
vessels  with  their  prizes  may  enter  neutral  porta  unless  for- 
bidden ;  by  the  laws  of  the  United  Statcj!  prizes  are  not 
admitted  to  our  ports.  The  right  of  belligerents  to  raise 
forces  in  a  neutral  country,  if  granted  to  one,  mupt  he 
eranted  to  all ;  the  United  States  permits  thirf  to  none. 
It  is  practically  recognized  at  present  that  a  neutral  flag 
protects  both  veesel  and  cargo,  except  articles  contraband 
of  war,  and  that  neutral  goods,  with  the  same  exception, 
are  protected  even  on  a  belligerent  vessel.    Neutral  vessels 
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must  be  provided  with  proper  papers  and  must  submit  to 
reasonahk'  examination.  (See  Blockade;  Contraband  of 
War.)  The  persons  and  property  of  bclligereuts  are  pro- 
tected while  in  neutral  jurisdiction.  War  ships  of  belliger- 
ents must  preserve  peace  with  each  other  while  in  neutral 
harbors,  or  within  a  marine  league  of  a  neutral  coast.  If 
a  warship  leaves  a  neutral  port,  warships  of  its  enemy  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  till  a  day  later;  this  is  called  the 
"twenty-four  hour  rule."  The  person  and  property  of  a 
neutral  are  inviolable  even  when  among  belligerents,  so 
long  as  he  abstains  from  participating  in  hostilitietf. 

STevada  was  originally  a  part  of  Mexico  and  was  ceded 
to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848.  (3ee 
Annexations  IV.)  It  was  organized  as  a  separate  Territory 
in  18G1,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  October  31, 
18(H,  by  the  President's  proclamation,  in  accordance  with 
an  art  of  Congress.  The  capital  is  Carson  City.  Its  name 
is  of  Spanish  origin  and  means  "snow-covered."  Popu- 
larly it  is  known  as  the  Sage  Hen  State. 

New  Breeches.  A  nickname  applied  to  the  Constitution 
while  it  was  before  the  people  for  ratification. 

New  England  Confederation.  A  union  of  the  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  effected 
in  1G43  for  defense  against  the  Indians  and  Dutch.  Dis- 
solved 1084. 

New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company  was  a  corpora- 
tion chartered  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1355, 
to  aid  free  State  emigration  to  Kansas,  in  which  region 
the  struggle  between  the  free  State  and  the  slave  parties 
was  then  at  its  height.     {See  Border  War,) 

Hew  Hampshire  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the 
Union.  The  capital  is  Concord.  It  was  named  for  Hamp- 
shire County  in  England,  and  is  known  familiarly  as  the 
Granite  State,  from  its  extensive  granite  quarries. 

Kew  Hampahirc  Grants.  The  early  colonial  name  for 
that  territory  now  known  as  the  State  of  Vermont. 

New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union. 
The  capital  is  Trenton.  It  was  named  for  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

New  Mexico  was  organized  as  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States  by  Act  of  September  9,  1850,  from  territory  ceded 
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by  Mexico.  {See  Annexations  JV.)  In  1854  the  region 
flctiuired  by  tlie  Gadaden  purchase  (see  Annexations  V) 
was  added  to  New  Mexico,  which  then  included  Arizona 
and  parts  of  Nevada  and  Colorado,  as  these  now  exist.  A 
few  years  later  the  northwestern  and  northeastern  comerB 
were  given  to  Nevada  and  Colorado,  respectively,  and  in 
18G3  the  western  half  was  formed  into  the  Territory  of 
Arizona.     Santa  F)5  is  the  capital. 

New  Eoof.  A  nickname  applied  to  the  Constitution 
while  it  was  before  the  people  for  ratification. 

New  York  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union. 
The  capital  is  Albany.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  one  of  ita  colonial  govemors.  Popularly  it  is 
known  as  the  Empire  State,  from  its  importance*  and  as 
the  Excelsior  State,  from  the  motto  on  its  coat  of  arma. 

Nez  Perce  War.      {See  Indian  Wars.) 

Nicholas  Biddle's  United  States  Bank.  Under  this  name 
the  second  United  States  Bank  was  known,  after  it  was 
re-chartered  by  the  »State  of  Pennsvlvania  in  1836,  The 
hank  paid  the  State  $2,000,000  for"the  charter.  Nicholas 
Biddle,  the  president,  claimed  for  the  bank  a  large  surplus 
after  paying  for  the  charter.  The  bank  failed  in  1841. 
In  1838  the  stock  was  quoted  as  high  as  125;  in  1841  it 
dropped  to  3J. 

Night-Soilera.  A  derisive  name  applied  by  the  Hunkers 
to  those  members  of  the  Democratic  party  that  called  them- 
aelves  Free-Soilers.     {See  Free-Soil  Party.) 

Noblest  Roman  of  Them  All.  This  phrase  occurs  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "Julius  Csesar,"  and  is  applied  to 
Brutus.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  is  sometimes  popu- 
larly so  railed. 

No  Han's  Land.       (See  Cimarron.) 

Nominating  Conventions.  \VTien  the  Congressional  cau- 
cus came  to  an  end  the  present  system  of  norainatinp^  con- 
ventions sprang  up.  In  this  country  the  earliest  political 
influences  were  wielded  by  groups  of  leaders.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  caucus  in  the  Legislature  for  the  nomination  of 
State  officers,  and  the  Congressional  caucus  {which  see)  to 
nominate  the  President.  The  present  system  had  its  origin 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  was  fluggeatcd  by  the 
Tammany  Society  as  early  as  1813.    The  caucuses  of  the 
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Legislatures  had  from  time  to  time  admitted  citizens  to 
their  councils.  This  caucus,  containing  only  members  of 
the  Tjcgislature,  did  not,  of  course,  represent  those  parts 
of  the  State  in  which  the  opposite  party  had  been  success- 
ful, and  in  1817  these  unrepresented  ports  in  New  York 
sent  delegates  to  the  caucus.  Here  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  system,  btit  it  was  not  fairly  adopted  even 
in  New  York  until  1824,  and  by  1830  it  was  well  cfltah- 
lished  in  moat  of  the  States.  By  1835  the  system,  includ- 
ing the  national  conventions,  was  completely  established. 
The  first  adoption  of  the  syMcm  was  by  the  Domncratie 
party.  Its  opponents  were  slower  in  making  use  of  it,  and 
it  was  not  until  1844  that  the  Whig  party  had  a  complete 
organization  on  this  basis.  The  voters  of  a  party  in  a  town 
or  election  district  hold  a  primary  convention,  as  it  is 
called,  and  this  primary  is  the  unit  which  is  compounrled 
into  the  county,  State  and  national  convention?  of  the 
party,  each  of  these  nominating  the  officers  for  its  respoc- 
tive  domain.  The  national  conventions  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  admit  from  each  State  two 
delegates  for  every  electoral  vote,  but  while  the  Republi- 
cans give  a  vote  to  t^*'o  delegates  from  every  territory,  the 
Democrats  do  not.  In  Democratic  national  conventions 
every  State  votes  as  a  unit,  the  will  of  the  majority  deter- 
mining the  choice  of  the  State  delegation,  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegate.^  being  required  to  nominate.  (It 
has  never  been  determined  whether  two-thirds  of  all  the 
delegates  to  the  convention,  or  two-thirds  of  those  prpftcnt^ 
is  requisite.)  In  the  convention  of  1884  the  oppO!;ition  to 
Cleveland  made  strong  efforts  to  break  the  "unit  rule.'* 
In  Republican  national  conventions  every  delegate  votes 
as  an  individual  merely,  and  a  majority  vote  is  sufficient 
to  nominate.  The  only  real  attempt  to  introduce  the  **un!t 
rule,-'  or  vote  by  States,  was  made  in  1880,  in  the  interest 
of  Grant's  nomination  for  a  third  term  (his  second  terra 
expired  in  1877),  but  it  failed.  These  rules  have  been 
adopted  by  convention  after  convention,  although  their 
adoption  by  any  subsequent  convention  is  in  no  way 
assured.  The  Territorial  delegates,  who  are  admitted  in 
the  Republican  convention,  but  not  in  the  Democratic,  are 
chosen  in  the  samo  way  ai  a  Congressional  delegate. 
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Non-Importation.  An  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  certain  merchandise,  or  merchandise  from 
specified  countries,  is  known  as  a  non-impnrtation  law.  The 
cnief  one  in  our  history  was  passed  in  April,  1806,  forbid- 
ding the  importation  of  certain  articles  produced  by  Eng- 
land or  her  colonies.  It  went  into  effect  in  November,  but 
was  soon  suspended,  and  afterward  the  Embargo  and  Non- 
Intercourse  Acts  took  its  place. 

Non-Intercourse.  Congressional  prohibition  of  com- 
merce with  u  particular  nation,  or  with  particular  nations, 
is  called  &  non-intercourse  law.  On  March  1,  1809,  a  Non- 
Intercourse  Act  was  passed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Embargo 
Act.  It  prohibited  commerce  with  England  and  France, 
and  forbade  the  entrance  of  vessels  ot  these  nations  or 
goods  produced  by  them  or  their  colonies.  With  several 
modifications,  it  remained  in  force  against  Great  Britain 
till  the  War  of  1812. 

Non-Interference^  Doctrine  of.  A  name  applied  to  tbo 
doctrine  of  Calhoun,  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  slaver)'  in  the  States  and  Territories.  It  is  best 
explained  by  the  following  resolution,  introduced  in  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  of  1848,  by  William  L. 
Yancey,  of  Alabama :  "Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  non- 
interference with  the  rights  of  property  of  any  portion  of 
the  people  of  this  confederacy,  \ye  it  in  the  States  or  Terri- 
tories thereof,  by  any  other  than  the  parties  interested  in 
them,  is  the  true  Republican  doctrine  recognized  by  this 
body."  At  that  time  it  was  rejected.  The  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill,  passed  in  1854.  is  the  first  law  countenancing 
thifi  principle,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  bill  refers 
to  the  Compromise  of  1850  as  having  recognized  it. 

Worth  Carolina  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the 
Union.  A  State  convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  secea- 
sion  on  May  21,  1861,  and  by  act  of  June,  35,  1868,  the 
State  was  re-admitted.  The  capital  is  Raleigh.  The  two 
Carolines  were  named  after  Charles  II  of  England  (in 
Latin,  Carolus).  Popularly  it  ia  called  the  Old  North 
State,  the  Tar  State,  and  the  Turpentine  State. 

North  Dakota.      {Ser  Dakota.) 

Northeast  Boundary.  The  Treaty  of  1783,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  defined  the  northern 
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boundary  of  the  latter  between  the  St,  Lawrence  and  Uie 
Atlantic.  For  nearly  sixty  years,  however,  the  meaning 
of  the  language  used  was  in  dispute,  especially  as  to  the 
"highlands"  and  the  true  source  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
Commissioners  appointed  under  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794 
helped  to  settle  some  of  the  boundary  marks,  but  the  ques- 
tion remained  unsettled,  as  a  whole,  despite  efforts  made 
in  1803,  in  1814  bv  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1827  and  in 
other  years.  By  the  convention  of  1827,  the  matter  was 
referred  for  arbitration  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
but  his  award,  rendered  in  1831,  was  accepted  by  neither 
nation.  In  1838  and  1839  there  were  some  hostilities  on 
the  border  (called  the  Aroostook  disturbance),  Maine  sent 
armed  men  tliither  and  erected  forts,  and  Congress  author- 
ized the  President  to  resist  encroachments  of  British  sub- 
jects. General  Scott,  however,  arranged  for  a  truce  and  a 
joint  occupation.  Great  Britain  finally  appointed  Lord 
Afihburton  to  settle  the  matter  with  our  government,  and 
he  concluded  a  treaty  {see  Ashhurton  Treaty)  with  Daniel 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  on  August  9, 1843.  This 
treaty  fijced  the  boundary  Hue  favorably  to  British  claims, 
on  the  whole,  though  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
gained  some  territory.  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were  to 
be  compcnHrtted  by  the  United  States  for  territory  given  up, 
grants  of  land  in  the  disputed  region  were  confirmed,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  John  Itiver  was  made  free  for 
people  of  both  nations.  Much  popular  indignation  was  felt 
in  this  country  at  tlie  yielding  of  any  portion  of  our  claims. 

Korthem  Liberties.  The  name  given  in  early  days  to  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Northwest  Boundary.  Russia,  Spain,^  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  iiave  each  at  one  time  or  another  laid 
claim  to  part  or  all  of  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  between  latitude  forty-two  degrees  north, 
the  present  northern  boundary  of  California,  and  fifty-four 
degrees  forty  minutes  north.  This  whole  region  was  known 
as  Oregon.  Russia  withdrew  her  claims  to  the  territory 
south  of  fi  f ty-f our  degrees  forty  minutes  ( the  pres- 
ent southern  limit  of  Alaska)  by  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  1824  (ratified  by  our  govern- 
ment January   11,   1825),  and  by  a  treaty  with  Great 
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Britain  of  February,  1835,  The  claim  of  Spain 
passed  to  France  by  treaty,  along  with  the  region  known 
as  Louisiana  in  1800,  and  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  in  1803  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  (See  Annex* 
atiovs  I.)  Spain  still  held  what  is  now  a  part  of  our  Pa- 
cific coa^t,  but  by  the  treaty  of  1819  (ratified  by  Spain  in 
1821 )  she  named  the  latitude  of  forty-two  degreee 
as  the  northern  limit  of  her  territory.  (See  Annexationt 
II.)  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  now  the 
only  claimants  to  Oregon.  Both  based  their  claims  on  dis- 
covery, exploration  and  occupation.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, showed  a  willinjjness  to  compromise  on  the  Columbia 
River  as  the  boundary,  while  the  United  States  would  not 
entertain  the  thought  of  compromise  short  of  the  forty- 
ninth  degree.  At  the  same  time  our  government  claimed  as 
far  north  as  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  in  about  lati- 
tude fifty-two  degrees,  and  a  strong  popular  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  territory  up  to  fifty-four  degrees  forty 
minutes  belonged  to  us.  This  was  probably  caused  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  which,  of  course,  had  no 
force  as  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  The 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783,  which  closed  the  Revolution,  sot- 
tied  our  northern  boundary  as  far  west  ns  the  Mississippi, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  western  limit  of  our  territory. 
After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  convention  of  1818 
between  England  and  the  United  States  carried  the  bound- 
ary as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  leaving  the  region  west  of  those 
mountains  open  to  joint  occupation  for  ten  years.  A  con- 
vention, ratified  by  the  United  States  in  April,  1828,  con- 
tinued this  joint  occupation  indefinitely,  providing,  how- 
ever, that  either  nation  might  terminate  the  arrangement 
by  a  years  notice.  The  yielding  to  British  claims  as  to 
the  Northeast  Bo^indary  (which  see)  by  the  Treaty  of  l.°42, 
led  to  a  popular  degire,  especially  marked  in  the  Democratic 
party,  to  enforce  our  extreme  claims  in  the  northwest,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  political  cry  of  "fifty-four  forty  or  fight." 
In  the  latter  part  of  Tyter's  administration  (184'f-45) 
Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  State,  had  made  an  offer  to 
accept  the  forty-ninth  degree  as  the  boundary,  which  a 
calm  view  of  the  facts  eeems  to  show  was  the  utmost  tho 
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United  States  could  rightfully  claim.  England,  however, 
infiieted  on  the  Columbia  River  from  thn  forty-ninth  par- 
allel to  the  Pacific.  On  Calhoun's  refusal  an  arbitration 
was  proposed,  wbicli  was  also  declined.  A  strong  war  find- 
ing was  now  aroused  in  Great  Britain,  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  which  Polkas  Secretary  of  State,  Buchanan,  in 
July,  1846,  again  offered  to  accept  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 
This  was  refused  by  England  and  also  withdrawn  by  Bu- 
chanan, because  of  the  indignation  aroused  in  this  country 
at  the  thought  of  yielding.  Congress  debated  the  mutter 
and  advised  giving  the  notice  necessary  to  terminate  the 
joint  occupancy,  which  was  done.  (Ireut  Britain  was  avow- 
edly making  war  preparations.  Finally,  however,  in  June, 
3846,  the  British  ambassador  made  an  offer  to  accept  as 
the  boundary  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  as  far  as  the  chan- 
nel between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mainland,  and 
from  that  point  a  line  through  the  middle  of  that  channel 
and  the  Strait  of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific,  Both  nations  were 
to  have  free  navigation  of  the  channel  and  the  Columbia 
River.  By  tlie  advice  of  the  Senate  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed to  a  convention  on  this  basis  on  July  17,  1846. 
The  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  provided  for  the  decision 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  of  a  dispute  which  had  arisen 
under  the  settlement  of  1846.  The  United  States  claimed 
the  Canal  de  Haro  as  tlie  channel  tlirough  which  the  bound- 
ary was  to  run,  while  Great  Britain  claimed  the  Rosario 
Straits;  San  Juan  and  other  islands  were  thus  in  dispute; 
Emperor  William  in  1873  decided  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  boundary  was  thus  at  last  and  completely 
defined. 

Northwest  Conspiracy.  By  this  name  is  known  a  plot 
that  was  hatcbcd  by  Southern  sympathizers  at  the  North, 
during  the  Civil  War,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  South 
by  an  insurrection  of  large  proportions.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  flection  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  formed. 
Illinois  was  probably  the  headquarters.  In  June,  1864, 
exposures  in  re^'ard  to  it  were  made,  arms  seized  and  leaders 
arrested.    Tlie  tweuulion  of  the  design  waa  thus  thwarted. 

Northwest  Territory,    (v^ce  Territories.) 

No  Union  with  Slaveholders.  One  of  the  mottoes  of  the 
Abolition  newspaper^  TUb  Liberator,    (See  Abolitionists.) 
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Kollification  is  the  act  of  nullifying  or  declaring  void  t 
law.  In  our  hifitory  the  terra  is  applied  to  the  nuUificatioa 
by  a  State  of  a  national  law.  The  Cherokee  Case  is  tbe 
iii'frt  Bucceflsful  instance  of  it,  but  the  word  usually  has  rela- 
tion to  the  CHfie  of  South  Carolina,  where  the  result  was 
ditrercnt.  The  nullification  doctrine  of  Ha^Tie  differed 
slightly  from  that  of  Calhoun,  Ilayne  declaring  tliat  the 
ripht  to  nullify  resided  in  the  State  Legislature,  while 
Calhoun  maintained  that  it  must  be  exercised  by  the  people 
in  a  State  convention.  These  doctrines  were  called  into 
being  under  tlie  following  circunistances.  The  tariffs  of 
1824  and  of  IR28  hod  gradually  introduced  a  system  of  pro- 
tection of  home  manufactures.  The  South,  employing  un- 
ekilled  and  untaught  slave  labor,  had  no  manufactures, 
and  therefore  objected  to  a  svi^lcm  protecting  Northern 
manufactures  at  its  expense.  A  tariff  bill,  slightly  reducing 
some  duties,  liecnme  a  low  July  14,  1832,  but  the  South, 
and  pre-eminently  South  Carolina,  was  not  satisfied.  This 
State  now  took  steps  to  carry  into  execution  throats  previ- 
ously made.  A  State  convention  was  called  to  meet  No- 
vember 19,  1832,  and  on  November  S4th  an  ordinance  of 
nullification  was  pa^ssed.  This  ordinance  declared  the 
Tariff  Acts  of  1828  and  1832  void;  forbade  the  paraent 
of  duty  under  these  acta  after  February  1,  1833;  declared 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding the  validity  of  the  ordinance  to  be  contempt  of 
the  State  court;  caused  every  juror  and  every  State  officer 
to  swear  to  support  the  onlinanoe;  and  declared  that  if 
force  were  used  against  her,  she  would  consider  herself 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  Union.  President  Jackson 
acted  with  energy.  He  issued  a  proclamation  pointing  out 
that  nullification  was  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution* 
and  "disunion  by  armed  force"  treason.  General  Scott 
WAS  ordered  to  Charleston.  The  collector  of  that  city  waa 
instructed  to  take  precautions  to  insure  the  payment  of 
duties,  and  a  naval  force  entered  its  harbor.  In  January, 
1833,  a  private  meeting  of  the  nullifiers  had  decided  to 
postpone  the  oricrations  of  the  ordinance  until  after  the 
adjournment  ni  Congress,  and  duties  were  paid  after  the 
1st  of  P'obruary  as  they  had  been  before.  Nullification 
had  been  cruslieil  by  the  energy  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Toward 
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the  end  of  February,  1833,  a  new  tariff  bill  was  passed, 
though  by  no  mcaTis  one  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  South, 
£nd  on  March  IGth  a  State  convention  repealed  the  ordi- 
nance of  nullification. 

October  States.  Those  States  of  the  Union  which  hold 
elections  in  October  instead  of  November. 

Offensive  Partisans.  This  phrase  occurs  in  a  confiden- 
tial circular  letter  of  Postnmster-Qeneral  Vilas,  dated  April 
29,  1885.  It  treats  of  the  removal  from  office  of  certain 
Republican  postmasters  and  the  appointment  of  Demo- 
cratic successorSj  and  declares  that  in  order  to  secure  a 
removal,  proof  must  be  furnished  that  the  incumbent  was 
an  "offensive  partisan.**    Tlio  phrase  bns  booornc  common. 

Office  of  President  is  EssentiaUy  Executive  in  Its  Nature. 
Grover  Plevcland  in  his  letter  of  August  18,  1884,  accept- 
ing the  Presidential  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party, 
used  the  following  words,  which  have  since  passed  into 
current  use:  The  ofiice  of  President  is  essentially  executive 
in  its  nature." 

0  Grab  Me  Act.  The  opponents  of  the  Embargo  Act  of 
1807,  spelling'  the  name  hnckwards,  called  it  tho  "0  Grab 
Me"  Act,  in  allusion  to  the  inequality  with  which  it  bore 
on  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  favoring  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  tho  South  at  the  expense  of  the  ship- 
ping and  commercial  intprcsts  of  Xew  England. 

Ohio  was  cut  off  from  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1800, 
and  organized  sopnrately.  (Sre  Territories.)  It  is  some- 
what doubtful  whether  the  date  of  its  admission  to  the 
Fnion  should  be  November  29,  1802,  or  that  of  the  act  of 
February  19,  1803,  but  probably  the  former.  The  capital 
ifl  Columbus.  The  name  is  of  Indian  origin  and  means 
'T>eautiful  river."  Popularly  Ohio  is  called  the  Buckeye 
State  and  its  inhabitants  Buckeyes,  from  the  buckeye  tree, 
a  species  of  horse-chestnut,  which  abounds  in  the  State. 
(Sec  Toledo  War.) 

Ohio  Company,  The.  An  association  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  uolrmists  who  held,  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, a  grant  of  500,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
for  colonizing  purposes.    The  grant  was  given  in  1749. 

Ohio  Idea,  Tho  suggestion  that  such  parts  of  the  United 
States  debt  as  were  not  in  terms  made  payable  in  coin  be 
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paid  in  greenbacks  passed  under  the  above  name.  (See 
Oreenback'Lahor  Party,) 

Oklahoma  Territory'  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  but  was  orgnnizod  as  a  separate  Territory  bv 
Act  of  May  2,  1890.  Previous  to  its  or^^anization  several 
attempts  were  made  to  settle  in  it  by  white  men  who  were 
known  bb  "Oklahoma  Boomers,"  but  as  the  land  there 
belonged  to  the  Indians  this  was  not  permitted.  The  capi- 
tal is  Gnthrie. 

Old  Abe.  A  familiar  name  by  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
came  to  bf»  known  among  the  people. 

Old  Bullion  was  a  nickname  given  to  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
of  Missouri,  by  reason  of  his  advocacy,  during  the  discus- 
sion as  to  recliartering  the  United  Stales  Bank  in  Jack- 
son's administration,  of  the  adoption  of  gold  and  silver 
as  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Old  Colony.  A  familiar  name  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Old  Dominion.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  Virginia. 
Its  ori;:in  is  not  settled. 

Old  Glory.  A  popular  name  for  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

Old  Guard  Dies,  But  Never  Surrenders.  The  flower  of 
Napoleon's  army  was  known  as  the  Old  Guard.  In  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  they  were  reserved  to  make  the  final  and 
decisive  charge,  which,  though  gallantly  carried  out,  was 
unsuccessful.  All  hope  of  a  French  victorj'  was  lost,  and 
retreat  was  ordered.  The  Old  Guard  were  surrounded  and 
called  on  to  surrender.  Then  General  Cambronne  is  said 
to  have  replied  (though  the  phrase  is  claimed  by  some  to 
have  been  an  after  invention),  "The  Old  Guard  dies,  but 
never  surrenders,"  and,  making  another  charge,  they  per- 
ished almost  to  a  man.  In  our  political  history  the  sui>- 
porters  of  Grant  in  the  Republican  convention  of  1880 
were  known  as  the  Old  Guard,  and  of  this  famous  but  un- 
suceeesful  "Three  Hundred  and  Six"  it  was  aaid,  "The 
Old  Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders." 

Old  Hickory.  A  sobriquet  of  Andrew  Jackson,  first 
given  by  his  soldiers  in  1813.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  originated  in  the  example  Jackson  set  his  soldiers, 
when  short  of  rations,  of  feeding  on  .hickory  nuts.     But 
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PartoD  says:  "It  was  not  an  instantaneous  inspiration,  but 
a  growth.  First  of  all,  the  remark  was  made  by  some  sol- 
dier who  was  struck  with  his  commander's  pedestrian  pow- 
ers, that  the  general  was  'tough.'  Next  it  was  observed 
that  he  was  as  Hough  as  hickory.'  Then  he  was  cailed 
'Hickory.'  Lastly,  the  affectionate  adjective  'old'  was  pre- 
fixed, and  the  general  thenceforth  rejoiced  in  the  completed 
nickname^  usually  the  first-won  honor  of  a  great  com- 
Jiiandcr." 

Old  Ironaides.  A  name  giyen  to  ibe  United  States 
frigate  Constitution. 

Old  Man  Eloquent.     John  Quincy  Adams  was  ao  called. 

Old  FathiLnder.  A  popular  name  given  to  John  C.  Fre- 
mout,  in  allusion  to  his  success  aa  an  explorer. 

Old'Fablio  Functionary  is  a  phrase  by  which  James 
Buchanan  was  known.  He  applied  the  term  to  himself 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1857.  During  Ms 
life  he  was  referred  to  as  0.  P.  F. 

Old  Put.     A  name  given  to  General  Israel  Putnam. 

Old  Beliable.  A  nickname  bestowed  upon  General 
George  H.   Thomas. 

Old  Bough  and  Eeady.  A  nickname  of  General  Zachary 
Taylor. 

Old  Saddle-Bag^s  is  a  name  applied  to  Joseph  E.  Mc* 
Donald,  of  Indiana 

Omnibus  Bill,  The.     (See  Compromise  of  1850.) 

Omnibus  Bills.  Bills  "embracing  numerous  distinct  ob- 
jects" are  called  omnibus  bills. 

Once  an  Englishman  Always  an  Englishman.  (See  War 
of  1812). 

On  the  Fence.  In  political  parlance  n  man  is  said  to 
bo  on  tlie  fence  when  he  is  undecided  whether  or  not  to 
support  a  particular  measure  or  man,  or  when  he  stands 
between  two  parties,  allied  with  neither.  The  comparison 
implied  will  be  still  plainer  when  we  add  the  contemptuous 
phrase  sometimes  applied  to  a  political  time-server,  that 
he  is  "on  the  fence  ready  to  drop  on  either  side." 

On  to  Eichmond.  This  cry,  started  during  the  Civil  War 
by  Horace  Greeley  in  the  New  York  2'ribune,  was  re- 
echoed by  the  Federal  army  and  those  who  advocated  an 
immediate  forward  movement  on  the  Confederate  capital. 
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On  to  Waahinjfton.  This  waa  the  cry  of  the  Confederate 
army  in  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War,  when  they  were 
crowding  toward  the  capital  and  thought  it  lay  within 
their  grasp. 

Open  Letter.  An  open  letter  is  one  published  in  a  news- 
paper or  other  public  print  instead  of  being  sent  as  usual 
to  the  person  addressed.  This  course  is  sometimes  pursued 
where  the  controversy  \s  of  general  interest  either  from  its 
nature  or  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Order  of  American  Knights.     (See  American  Knights.) 

Order  of  Knights  of  Labor  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
largest  national  labor  organizations  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  secret  order  and  was  established  in  1869.  It  is  at 
present  composed  of  about  200,000  members,  comprising 
about  3,400  assemblies.  At  its  head  is  the  General  Master 
Workman.  Its  object  is  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  its  raenibers — that  is,  laboring  men,  and  to  that  end 
strikes  are  resorted  to,  but  only  when  absolutely  necessary, 
arbitration  being  preferred. 

Order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.    (Sec  Amencan  Knighh.) 

Order  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  {See  American 
Party.) 

Orders  in  Council.      {See  Embargo  Act.) 

Ordinance  of  1784.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  it 
was  regarded  as  unjust  that  the  States  having  unsetiled. 
Western  possessions  should  hold  the  same  solely  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  it  waa  agreed  that  theac  should  be  ceded 
to  the  general  government.  In  1784  Jefferson  presented 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  at  Philadelphia,  Virginia's 
deed  of  cession  of  all  her  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
and,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
he  submitted  a  plan  for  the  government  of  that  tract  and 
of  any  other  that  might  be  ceded  within  certain  geographi- 
cal limits.  This  is  known  as  the  Ordinance  of  1784.  As 
reported,  it  provided,  among  other  regulations,  for  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  embryo  States,  and  ordained 
that  it  should  forever  remain  a  part  of  and  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  finally  it  abolished 
slavery  in  the  territory  after  the  year  1800.'  Its  conclud- 
ing section  declared  it  to  be  a  compart  between  the  thirteen 
original  States  and  "thoso  newly  described,"  and  to  bo 
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unalterable  except  by  the  coiiBent  of  Congress  and  of  the 
State  concerned.  The  vote  on  the  section  prohibiting  slav- 
ery showed  six  States  in  favor  of  the  section  and  three 
against  it,  but  as  it  could  not  be  adopted  by  less  than  a 
mojoritv  of  all  the  States,  it  failed.  In  this  shape  the 
ordinance  was  carried. 

Ordinance  of  1787.  "An  ordinance  for  the  government 
of  tlie  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio''  was  reported  to  the  last  Continental  Congress 
at  New  York,  in  1787,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  This  ordinance  followed  the  lines  of  JoiTerson'R 
Ordinance  of  1784,  from  which  it  differed,  among  other 
things,  in  providing  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
As  the  act  applied  only  to  territory  north  of  the  Ohio,  and 
as,  moreover,  it  contained  a  provision  for  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves,  the  Southern  States  offered  no  opposition, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States. 

Oregon  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  France  in  1803. 
{Sep  Annerntiovs  I.)  Its  southern  boundary  was  defined 
by  the  Treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  (see  Annexations  11), 
and  its  northern  boundary  by  the  convention  of  1846.  (See 
Northwest  Boundary.)  It  was  organized  as  a  Territory, 
including  what  are  now  called  Washington  and  Idaho  Ter- 
ritories, in  1818.  On  February  14,  1859,  it  was  admitted 
to  tlie  Union,  Its  capital  is  Salem.  Its  name  is  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  means  '*wild  th>Tiie.'' 

Oregon  Boundary.     {See  Northwest  Boundary.) 

Orleans,  Territory  of,     (See  Tprrifories.) 

Ossawattomie  Brown;  or,  John  Brown,  of  Osaawattomie. 
A  name  which  John  Brown  acquired  while  in  Kansas.  His 
sons  had  settled  near  the  village  of  Ossawattomie,  in  that 
State,  and  hero  he  joined  them.     {See  Brown,  John.) 

Ostend  Manifesto.  The  expeditions  of  Lo])cz  in  1850  and 
1851  to  assist- the  Cubans  in  their  revolutionary  plans,  and 
Secretan'  of  State  Everett's  declination  in  1852  to  engage 
with  France  and  England  in  the  proposed  Tripartite  Treaty 
(see  Filihnsiers  and  Tripartite  Treaty),  attracted  much  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  annexing  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  President  Pierce  in  1854  directed  our  ministers  to 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain — James  Buchanan.  John 
y.  Mason  and  Pierre  Soule — to  meet  and  consider  the 
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Bubjeet,  Accordingly  they  met  at  Ostend,  in  Beigium» 
whence  they  adjourned  to  Aix  la  Chapelle.  From  thia 
place,  in  October,  1854,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  our  gov- 
ernment declaring  that  the  purchase  of  Cuba  would  be 
advantageous,  both  to  Spain  and  to  the  United  States,  but 
urging  that  if  the  island  could  not  be  acquired  by  pur- 
chase it  was  advisable,  and  would  be  justifiable  for  our  own 
protection,  to  seize  it.  This  dispatch  is  known  as  the  Ostend 
Manifet;to  and  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Buchanan.  No 
practical  results  followed.  In  1856  it  was  denounced  by 
the  Republican  platform  and  not  defended  by  the  Deuio- 
cratic.  But  the  latter  party  in  18C0  advised  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuba  by  purchase. 

Oar  Country  is  the  World — Our  Coontrymen  are  all 
Mankind.  One  of  the  mottoes  of  the  abolition  newspaper, 
The  Liberator.     {Sec  Abnliiionitiis.) 

Our  Country,  Right  or  Wrong.  At  a  dinner  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  in  1816,  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  gave  the 
following  toast:  **Our  country!  In  her  intercourse  with 
foreign  nationa  may  slie  always  be  in  the  right;  but  oar 
country,  right  or  wrong." 

Our  Federal  Union,  It  Must  be  Preserved.  On  April  13, 
1830,  a  dinner  wa«  given  in  the  city  of  Washington  in 
honor  of  Jefferson*8  birthday.  One  of  its  objects  was,  if 
possible,  to  commit  the  Democratic  party  to  the  doctrine 
of  nullification.  The  regular  toasta  had  been  adapted  to 
that  end,  but  when  they  were  over  a  call  on  Jackson  for  a 
toast  of  his  own  drew  out  the  above. 

Our  liyes,  Our  Fortunes  and  Our  Sacred  Honor.  These 
are  tlie  closing  wonis  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  i«  frorij  the  pen  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Our  Own  Evarti.  A  naiae  by  which  William  M.  Evarts, 
of  New  York,  is  known. 

Pacific  Blockade  is  a  Mockade  enforced  while  there  i£ 
no  war  existing  between  the  blockading  and  the  blockaded 
countries.  It  is  hardly  justified  by  international  law.  but 
is  soraetiraes  employed  as  a  coercive  measure  by  a  powerful 
nation  agninst  a  wonk  one. 

Pacific  Mail  Subsidies.     (See  Subsidies.) 

Pacific  Bailroads.  This  name  is  applied  collectively  to 
TOrious  railroads,  as  stated  below,  to  which  the  aid  of  the 
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National  government  was  extended  in  order  to  facilitate 
railroad  connection  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  re- 
mainder of •  the  country.  Such  communication  had  long 
been  regarded  as  necessary  to  prevent  a  gradual  divergence 
of  interest  between  these  sections  and  consequent  ultimate 
separation.  As  early  as  1846  the  scheme  had  been  broached. 
In  1855  surveys  were  made,  and  in  ISCO  both  of  the  great 
political  parties  recommendcil  government  aid  to  the  pro- 
ject. In  1862  an  act  was  accordingly  passed  granting  to 
the  companies  five  sections  of  public  land  and  $16,000  in 
government  bonds  for  every  mile  constructed,  the  land  and 
bonds  for  every  stretch  of  forty  miles  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  company  only  on  the  completion  of  such  stretch. 
For  different  portions  of  the  route  the  grants  of  bonds 
varied,  some  tJcing  as  high  as  $4S,000  per  mile  for  the 
more  diflicult.  On  the  other  hand,  all  transportation  or 
other  service  performed  for  the  government  was  to  be 
applied  to  its  reimbursement  for  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  bonds  so  issued.  Meanwhile  the  bonds  were  to  be 
a  first  lien  on  all  the  property  of  the  company.  In  1864 
the  grant  of  land  per  constructed  mile  was  increased  from 
^ve  to  ten  sections.  (See  Land  Grants,)  The  stretch  of 
forty  miles  required  to  be  completed  each  time  before  bonds 
and  land  on  any  part  of  it  were  granted,  was  reduced  to 
twenty  miles,  and  the  company  was  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  not  expccdiiif^  tho  amount  of  the  government  bonds, 
the  mortgage  of  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  government  to 
be  postponed  to  that  of  the  new  bonds ;  moreover,  it  was 
provided  that  only  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  company's 
services  to  the  government  was  to  be  retained  to  extinguish 
the  debt ;  the  other  half  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  com- 
pany. The  Union  Pacific  Road  was  built  westward  over 
the  mountains,  and  the  Central  Pacific  Road  was  built 
eastward  from  Sacramento.  Tliese  two  lines  were  joined, 
with  impressive  ceremonies,  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah, 
May  10,  18G9.  The  last  tie,  of  laurel  wood,  with  a  plate 
of  silver  upon  it,  was  laid,  and  the  last  spike,  made  of  iron, 
silver  and  gold,  was  driven  in  the  presence  of  distinguished 
men.  The  officers  of  the  road  and  a  large  concourse  of  vis- 
itors from  East  and  West  were  present.  Telegraph  wirea 
were  attached  to  the  last  rail^  and  the  last  blows  were  sig* 
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naled  upon  bells  in  Washington  and  other  large  cities. 
In  many  places  large  crowds  had  gathered  to  receive  the 
first  intimation,  conveyed  almost  instantaneously  over  the 
electric  wires,  that  the  great  work  was  complete.  When 
the  signal  was  received  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere 
alt  the  church  bells  were  rung,  and  cannon  were  fired. 
In  May,  1878,  an  act,  known  as  the  Thurman  Act,  was 
passed,  prescribing  more  stringent  terms  for  the  repayment 
of  government  advances.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  re- 
tained out  of  sums  due  for  government  service,  the  Act 
of  1862  provided  for  the  payment  of  five  per  cent,  of  the 
net  earnings  of  the  company.  The  Act  of  1878  retained 
the  entire  amount  due  to  the  companies  for  government 
service,  one-half  to  be  applied  to  interest  pajTuents,  one- 
half  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  the  principal,  and  it  re- 
quired, moreover,  the  annual  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 
($850,000  for  the  Union  Pacific  *and  $1,200,000  for  the 
Central  Pacific),  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary 
to  make  the  total  obtained  by  adding  the  Cwe  per  cent, 
of  net  earnings  and  the  whole  of  the  compensation  re- 
taine<l,  e*jual  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings. 
The  method  of  computing  the  net  earnings  was  prescribed, 
and  it  was  provided  that  the  additional  payments  thus 
required  were  not  to  be  exacted  unless  the  net  earnings 
were  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds  prior  in 
lien  to  the  government  mortgage. 

Fain.  An  agreement  between  two  members  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  that  would  have  voted  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
question,  for  each  to  abstain  from  voting,  is  called  a  pair; 
the  result  is  thus  left  unaffected,  and  one  or  both  of  the 
members  is  enabled  to  bo  absent. 

Palmer,  John  McCauley.  Served  as  an  officer  during  the 
Civil  War;  Governor  of  Illinois,  1869-73;  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois,  1891-93;  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency as  a  "sound  money  Democrat,"  1806.  Bom  at  Eagle 
Creek,  Kentucky,  September  13,  1817;  died  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  September  25,  1900. 

Fan-American  Congress.  In  1889  the  United  States 
government  invited  the  countries  of  North  and  South 
America  to  send  representatives  to  a  congress  to  meet  at 
Washington.    In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  seventeen 
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countries,  represented  by  aixty-six  delegates,  met  at  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  closer  bueincss  relationa  between  them- 
selves. The  most  important  of  the  recommendations  was 
that  the  several  republics  should  settle  by  arbitration  all 
disputes  and  difiiculties  that  might  arise  among  them. 

ran-Electric  Scandal.  The  Pan-Electric  Company  is  a 
company  claiming  patents  which  would  be  valuable  if  the 
Bell  Telephone  patents  were  declared  invalid.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  are  allegefl  to  have  distribute*!  some 
of  the  stock  among  Senators  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible, 
legislation  favorably  affecting  their  company.  A.  H.  Gar- 
land, at  that  time  Attorney-Oenenil.  received  some  of  the 
stock  while  Senator,  it  is  charged,  and  when  the  Pan-Elec- 
tric Company  applied  to  the  Attorney-General  to  begin 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  government  for  the 
annulment  of  the  Bell  patents,  comment  was  naturally  rife. 
The  application  was  heard  by  the  Solicitor-Ucncral.  the 
AttorDC3''-General  being  on  a  vacation,  and  after  mature 
deliberation  favorably  decided.  Tlie  holding  of  this  sttick 
by  the  Senators  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  inquiry 
by  a  Congret^sional  committee. 

Panics.     {See  Commercial  CrUses.) 

Panic  of  1837  and  Wild-Cat  Banks.  After  the  closing 
up  of  the  United  States  banks  in  1833,  and  the  transfer 
of  its  deposits  to  State  banks,  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  small  banks,  especially  in  the  South  and 
West,  where  the  inflax  of  population  was  a  constant  stimu- 
lus to  the  desire  for  speculation.  The  scarcity  of  capital 
in  those  regions  made  it  easy  to  put  in  circulation  anything 
that  purported  to  be  money.  Thus,  any  enterprising  indi- 
vidual could,  with  a  very  limited  capital,  or  indeed  with 
no  capital  at  all,  o|}en  a  bank,  issue  $10,000  or  more  in 
small  notes,  and  pass  them  over  in  easy  loans  to  land  apeca- 
lators.  Another  way  of  playing  the  same  game  was  to 
nominally  establish  the  headquarters  of  a  bank  in  a  remote 
or  inaccessible  point  in  the  State,  say  of  Georgia  or  Illi- 
nois, where  the  bills  purported  to  be  issued  and  to  be  pay- 
able. The  real  place  of  business,  however,  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  notes  of  the  bank  was  a  distant  city — New 
Orleans,  perhaps,  or  Buffalo,  These  institutions  were 
called  wild-cat  banks,  and  this  mode  of  doing  business 
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wild-cat  banking.  It  took  only  about  four  yean  of  this 
method  of  swindling  to  bring  on  the  crash  of  1837,  od6  of 
the  nio»t  painful  and  prolonged  chsea  in  our  financial 
history. 

Paper  Blockade.     {See  Blockade.) 

Pardon.  A  pardon  in  its  legal  sense  is  the  remisaion  of 
the  penalty  imposed  for  the  commission  of  a  crime.  When 
partial  it  is  called  a  commutation  of  sentence.  The  effect 
of  a  full  pardon  is  to  restore  the  criminal  to  all  his  rights 
and  privileges  as  a  citizen.  It  is  regardeti  as  a  deed  and 
must  be  acccptctl  to  be  valid.  It  cannot,  however,  be  recalled 
when  once  made  complete  by  delivery  and  acceptance.  The 
pardoning  power  is  inherent  in  the  sovereign.  In  the 
United  States  the  power  of  granting  pardons  for  offenses 
against  Federal  laws  is  delegated  to  the  President.  In  the 
States  it  is  nsnally  given  to  the  Governor,  but  it  may  be 
left  to  the  legislature,  or  entrusted  to  a  Court  of  Pardons, 
as  in  New  Jersey. 

Paris  Monetary  Conference.  There  have  been  three 
such  conferences.  I.  The  Conference  of  1867  met  in  Paris, 
June  17,  18C7,  at  the  invitation  of  France.  The  United 
States  was  represented  by  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  of  New  York. 
The  Conference  voted  in  favor  of  the  single  gold  standard, 
"leaving  ench  State  the  liberty  to  keep  its  silver  standard 
temporarily,"  and  also  in  favor  of  the  ilve-franc  gold  piece 
of  France  as  the  common  denominator  for  an  international 
coinage.  The  conclusions  of  the  Conference  were  to  be 
referred  to  the  governments  taking  part  in  it.  The  answers 
were  to  be  sent  to  France,  to  which  nation  the  power  of 
reassembling  the  Conference  was  given.  The  Conference 
adjourned  July  0th.  It  was  not  reassembled.  II.  The  Act 
of  OongrePH  of  1R78,  authorizing  the  coinage  of  the  stand- 
ard silver  dollar  (see  Coinage),  directed  the  President  to 
invite  the  European  governments  to  a  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
of  promoting  international' bimetallism.  The  Conference 
assembled  in  Paris  August  16,  1878,  the  United  States 
being  represented  by  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  of  New  York;  W. 
S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio:  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  ConnecticntL 
and  S.  Dana  Horton,  secretary'.  The  Conference  votea 
that  silver  as  well  as  gold  was  necessan.*  for  use  as  money, 
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but  that  all  queetionB  connected  with  its  adoption  as  a 
standard  alone,  or  together  with  gold,  ought  to  be  left  to 
each  country  to  settle  for  itself;  that  the  reatriction  of  the 
coinage  of  silver  waa  similarly  a  question  for  the  determina- 
tion of  each  nation  for  itself  and  that  the  estflbliahment  of  a 
fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals  was  impossible,  in  view  of 
the  differences  of  opinion  that  prevailed.  The  Conference 
adjourned  August  29th.  III.  The  Conference  of  1881  was 
called  by  France  and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  a  plan  for  the  establishment  "of  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver  as  bimetallic  money,"  and  of  fixing  a  ratio  be- 
tween these  metals.    The  Conference  met  at  Paris  April  19, 

1881.  S.  Dana  Morton  again  represented  the  United  States, 
as  did  also  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York;  Allen  Q. 
Thurman,  of  Ohio,  and  Timothy  0.  Howe,  of  Wisconein. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  delegates  of  France  and 
the  United  States  declared  their  belief  that  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  were  injurious 
to  commerce,  that  free  coinage  (see  Bimetallism)  of  gold 
and  silver  by  the  principal  commercial  countries  would  give 
the  stability  desired.  That  the  ratio  of  15J  to  1  was  the 
ratio  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  that  the  agreement 
of  England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  would 
suffice  to  insure  the  success  of  any  such  combination.  An 
adjournment  was  requested  to  give  time  for  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  it  was  voted  to  adjourn  until  April  12, 

1882.  The  Conference  never  reassembled. 
"Parson"  Brownlow.    (See  Brownlow.  William  0.) 
Partionlarista  were  those  American  Whigs  that,  in  the 

early  history  of  our  government,  feared  that  the  Federal 
government  would  be  unduly  strengthened  to  the  detriment 
of  the  incleponrlence  of  the  States. 
Partizan  Rangen.     (See  GuerriUas,) 
Party  Conventions.     (See  Nominating  Conventions.) 
Pasiports.     Passports  are  not  used  within  the  countries 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  nor  are  they  required 
by  these  countries  from  vi>!itnrs  to  their  shore.'*,  except  in 
the  case  of  Chinese  visiting  the  United  States.    The  gov- 
ernments of  these  countries,  however,  give  passport**  to 
those  of  their  citizens  who  wish  to  travel  abroad.     These 
documents  give  the  name,  age,  residence  and  occupation 
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of  the  holder,  with  a  de&cription  of  his  person  and  appear- 
antr,  which  is  meant  to  give  the  moans  of  identifying  him 
if  necessary.  They  also  assure  to  the  holder  the  support  of 
his  own  government  in  any  difficulty,  and  claim  for  him  the 
protection  of  all  governmenla  at  peace  with  his  own.  They 
are  issued  in  this  countn*  by  the  ITnited  States  Secretary 
of  State,  who  also  regulates  their  issue  by  the  gnvemmont's 
agents  abroad.  Passports  are  required  by  all  vessels  of 
the  United  States  sailing  for  foreign  ports.  The  system 
is  of  considerable  advantage  in  Europe  in  the  detecting 
and  tracking  of  suspicious  and  troublesome  characters. 

Paternalism  means  the  system  of  government  that,  in- 
stead of  confining  its  attention  to  the  preservation  of  order 
and  the  enforcement  of  justice,  descends  to  the  regulation 
of  the  details  in  the  life  of  an  individual.  These,  experi- 
ence has  shown,  can  best  be  left  to  the  individual  himself. 
As  the  term  implies,  it  is  fatherly  care  and  supervision 
over  the  individual  by  the  state.  One  of  the  most  highly 
developed  examples  thereof  is  the  German  Empire  of  to-da}'. 

Pathfinder.  A  popular  name  given  to  John  C.  Fremont, 
in  allusion  to  his  success  as  an  explorer. 

Patriot  War.    (See  Canadian  Rehellion,) 

Patronage.     (f!ep  Civil  Service  Reform.) 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.     (Sec  Qrangerfs.) 

Patrons  of  Industry.     {Seo  Qrnnqers.) 

Patton  Resolutions,     {See  Oag  Laws.) 

Pauper  Labor  is  a  phrase  which  we  hear  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  n  discussion  of  free  trade  and  protection,  the 
advocates  of  the  latter  doctrine  maintaining  that  protective 
duties  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  competition  between 
American  labor  and  so-called  European  pauper  labor.  The 
lower  wages  and  less  comfortable  position  of  laborers 
abroad  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  phrase.  It  came  into 
nso  about  1812  and  has  lieen  reit^ratfHl  ever  since. 

Peace  Conference,  Congress  or  Convention.  In  January, 
18(51,  Severn]  States  having  already  seceded,  Virginia  is- 
sued an  invitation  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union  to  send 
delegates  to  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Washinsrton  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  a  plan  for  the  peaceable  settlement 
of  the  existing  difficulties.  The  conference  met  February 
4th,  fourteen  free  States  and  seven  slave  States  being  rep- 
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resented.  The  voting  was  by  States.  Ex-President  JoLn 
Tyler  was  chosen  to  preside.  A  committee  of  one  from 
each  State  was  appointed  to  report  ^Vhnt  they  may  deem 
right,  necessary  and  proper  to  restore  harmony  and  pre- 
serve the  Union."  There  were  sovtrnl  minority  reports;  the 
majority  report  was,  however,  adopted.  It  recommended 
several  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  as  follows:  1.  In 
the  Territories  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
slavery  was  to  bo  prohibited.  In  Territories  south  of  that 
b*ne  the  institution  was  to  remain  as  it  then  was,  and  no 
law  was  to  be  passed  abridging  the  right  of  a  man  to  take 
hia  slave  thither.  The  status  of  new  States  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Constitution  adopted  by  them.  2.  No 
new  territory  was  to  be  acquired  except  by  discovery  or 
for  naval  and  commercial  stations  or  depots,  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from  the  free 
Staies  and  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from  the  slave 
States.  3.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment 
thereof  was  to  be  construed  as  giving  Congress  power  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  any  State;  nor  to  abolish  it  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  of  the  owners,  nor  without  compensation 
to  the  latter;  nor  to  prohibit  Eepresentatives  and  others 
from  taking  their  slaves  to  the  District  and  bringing  them 
away  again;  nor  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  place  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  if  within  a  slave  State ;  nor 
to  prohibit  the  inland  slavetrade  between  slaveStatcs,butuot 
in  or  through  free  States.  The  slave  trade  in  the  District  was 
prohibited.  Section  4  provided  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  section  5  for  the  prohibition  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  section  7  for  the  payment  to  owners  by  the  United 
States  of  the  value  of  slaves  that  mi^ht  escape  by  reason 
of  the  interference  of  mobs  with  Federal  officers,  and  for 
"securing  to  the  citizens  of  each  Stale  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,*'  while  section 
6  ordained  that  sections  1,  3,  and  5  and  Article  1,  section 
2,  clause  3,  and  Article  4,  section  2,  clause  3,  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  to  be  amended  or  alwHshed  only  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  States.  This  plan  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate,  but  was  voted  down,  and  in  the  Ilouse  it  like- 
wise failed.    It  was  satisfactory  to  neither  party. 
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Peace  Organization.     {See  American  KnighU.) 

Peace  with  Dishonor.     (See  War,  the,  a  Failure.) 

Peanut  Politics  is  an  eiiprcssion  used  to  indicate  polit* 
ical  acts  having  in  view  some  peculiarly  amall  party  ad- 
vantage. 

Peacemaker.  A  title  given  to  Henry  Clay  bccausG  of  the 
part  he  took  in  securing  the  Missouri  Compromise  {which 
see)  in  1820,  and  the  compromise  in  1833. 

Pendleton  Bill.     {See  Civil  Service  Reform.) 

Pendleton,  Edmund.  Member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress from  Virginia,  1774;  president  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, and  author  of  the  resolutions  instructing  the  Vir- 
ginia delegates  in  Congress,  1776,  to  propose  a  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Bom  in  Virginia,  September  9,  1721; 
died  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  23,  1803. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union. 
TliG  capital  is  Ilarrifiburg.  It  was  named  after  William 
Penn,  its  founder.  Popularly  it  is  called  the  Keystone 
State,  because  it  occupies  the  place  of  the  keystone  in  an 
arch  representing  the  thirteen  original  States. 

Pennsylvania  of  the  West.  A  name  applied  to  the  State 
of  Mi:5Souri. 

Penn^  William.  Tlie  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1675 
he  wa8  part  proprietor  of  New  Jersey ;  obtained  the  grant 
of  Pennsylvania,  1G81 ;  founded  Philadelphia,  1688,  Bom 
at  London,  October  14,  IG44;  died  at  Huscombe,  England, 
July  30,  1718. 

People's  Party.  In  1884  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Anti- 
Monopoly  party  at  Chieaeo,  May  14th,  nnd  by  the  Green- 
back-Labor party  at  its  convention  in  Indianapolis,  May 
27th  and  28th,  This  common  ticket  of  the  two  parties 
was  known  as  the  People's  party. 

Pensions.  A  pension  is  a  regular  payment  of  money 
to  a  person  by  the  government  in  consideration  of  past 
services  in  its  employ.  Pensions  were  formerly  granted 
in  the  United  States  only  to  enlisted  men  of  the  army  or 
navy  who  had  sutFered  during  our  various  wars,  except  in 
a  few  special  instances.  But  in  18r>9  an  act  was  passed 
providing  penaiona  at  the  rate  of  their  salary  to  United 
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Stotea  judges  who  have  served  ten  years  and  resigned  at 
seventy  years  or  upward.  Pensions  have  also  been  granted 
to  the  widows  of  former  Presidents.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
Garfield,  Mrs.  Polk  and  Mrs.  Tyler.  Employes  in  the 
life-saving  service,  in  the  quartermaster's  and  paymaster's 
departments,  and  nurses,  have  b\so  received  them.  Private 
pension  hills  arc  often  passed,  but  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  pensioners  of  the  United  States  are  such  under  gen- 
eral laws.  As  early  as  1806  the  United  States  had  adopted 
a  system  of  pensions  for  those  who  had  become  disabled  in 
its  military  and  naval  services.  In  1818  the  system  was 
extended  to  persons  in  reduced  circumstaneeH  who  had 
served  at  least  nine  months  at  any  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, whether  disabled  or  not.  Abuses  at  once  began  to 
be  apparent,  and  many  persons  received  money  who  were 
not  entitled  to  it.  From  that  time  till  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  general  rule  in  the  many  successive  pension 
acts  that  were  passed  was  to  extend  the  government's 
bounty.  Since  1863  the  pension  laws  have  been  more 
numerous  and  generous  than  ever,  especially  for  the  last 
few  years,  when  a  surplus  in  the  national  treasury  has  made 
Congress  liberal  in  the  extreme.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  laws  was  the  "Arrears  of  Pensions  Act/' 
approved  by  President  Hayes  on  January  25,  1879.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  pensions  from  the  date  of  dis- 
charge or  disability,  and  not  from  the  date  of  application, 
as  previous  laws  had  provided  in  case  the  claim  was  not 
made  within  a  certain  time.  Thi?  polilicjil  parties  seem  of 
late  years  to  be  afraid  of  alienating  the  votes  of  soldiers  if 
they  refuse  to  pass  the  most  extravagant  laws.  This  par- 
ticular bill  was  a  measure  rushed  through  by  the  claim 
agents  almost  without  debate,  and  has  given  rise  to  count- 
leas  abuses.  Widows  (till  remarriage)  of  soldiers  or  sailors 
who  have  died  of  wounds  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty 
in  the  United  States  service,  children  under  sixteen,  and 
mothers,  and  sistera  under  sixteen,  who  were  dependent  on 
the  deceased,  are  entitled  to  a  pension  in  the  above  order 
of  priority.  Only  one  full  pension  is  allowed,  and  if  it 
goes  to  children  or  to  sisters^  it  is  equally  divided  between 
them.  It  18  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  for 
which  pensions  are  granted,  or  the  circumstances  under 
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which  they  are  allowed.  The  United  States  is  probably 
the  most  liberal  nation  in  the  world  in  this  respect.  The 
Fort^'-ninth  Congress  passe'd  a  multitude  of  private  pen- 
sion bills,  most  of  which  were  vetoed  by  President  Cleve- 
land, and  only  one  of  which  was  passed  over  his  veto.  The 
"Old  Age  pension  order''  was  issued  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  on  March  ( 
15,  1904.  It  recites  that  in  determining  the  inability  of  a 
claimant  to  earn  a  support,  every  infirmity  should  be  con- 
sidered; that  old  age  is  an  infirmity,  the  average  nature 
and  extent  of  which  the  experience  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
has  established  with  reiisonable  certainty;  that  thirty-nine 
years  after  the  Mexican  War  all  the  soldiers  of  that  war 
were  placed  on  the  pension  roll ;  and  that  on  April  13,  1904, 
thirty-nine  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Civil  War;  therefore 
it  was  ordered : 

"1.  In  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims  ...  it 
shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  an  essential  fact,  if  the 
contrary  does  not  appear  .  .  .  that  when  a  claimant 
has  passed  sixtj'-two  years  he  is  disabled  one-half  in  ability 
to  perform  manual  labor,  and  is  entitled  to  be  rated  at  six 
dollars  per  month ;  after  sixty-five  years,  at  eight  dollars 
jjer  month;  and  after  seventy  years,  at  twelve  dollars  per 
month. 

"2.  Allowance  at  a  higher  rate,  not  exceeding  twelve 
dollars  per  month,  will  continue  to  l)e  made  as  heretofore 
where  disability  other  than  age  shows  condition  of  dis- 
ability to  perform  manual  Ialx)r. 

"3.  This  onler  .  .  .  shall  not  be  deemed  retroac- 
tive .  .  .  The  Pension  Bureau  is  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  {which  see), 

FemiciouB  Activity.  On  .July  14,  1886,  President  Cleve- 
land directed  a  circular  letter  "to  the  heads  of  departments  ' 
in  the  service  of  the  general  government,"  warning  them 
and  their  subordinates  against  using  "their  official  posi- 
tions in  attempts  to  control  political  movements  in  their 
localities."  The  letter  contained  th(!  following  sentence: 
"Office-holilers  are  neither  disfranchised  nor  forbidden  the 
exerei^  of  [wlitinil  privileges;  but  their  privileges  are  not 
enlarged,  nor  is  their  duty  to  party  increased  to  pernicious 
activily  by  oflfice-holding." 
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Personal  Liberty  Laws.  A  iiRnie  given  to  laws  passed 
by  Jimny  of  the  Northern  Slates  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
jieding  the  operation  of  "fugitive  slave  laws/'  They  gen- 
erally forbade  the  use  of  State  jails  for  the  purposes  of  the 
fugitive  slave  laws;  forbade  the  State  magistrates  to  act 
under  them ;  provided  oounsci  for  the  fugitives,  and  secured 
to  them  trial  by  jury  and  the  benefit  of  "habeas  corpus." 
The  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850  placed  its  operation  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  federal  officers.  Changes  were  made  in  the 
personal  liberty  laws  to  correspond  to  the  increased  strin- 
gency of  the  faws  of  1850.  jfot^t  of  the  Northern  States 
passed  acts  of  this  nature,  and  thus  was  the  Compromise  of 
1850  met  in  the  North.  This  was  one  of  the  main  griev- 
ances that  at  this  time  so  increased  Southern  bitterness 
against  the  North. 

Personal  Liberty  Party.  The  strict  enforcement  in  New 
York  of  laws  directed  against  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays, 
caused  the  formation  there  of  an  organization  favoring  the 
abolition  of  such  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor  as  are 
deemed  to  conflict  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  that 
is,  the  total  prohibition  of  its  sale  on  Sunday.  This  or- 
ganization took  the  name  of  Personal  Liberty  Party,  and 
in  New  York,  on  October  6,  1887,  adopted  a  platform 
declaring  that  laws  of  the  above  description  have  notoriously 
failed  to  improve  morality  while  they  interfere  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  citing  as  people 
whose  habits  of  life  are  thus  interfered  with  the  German 
element  of  our  population  who  are  "assiduous,  temperate 
and  law-abiding  people." 

Personation  is  a  fraud  practised  in  elections  and  con- 
sists in  voting  under  different  names  at  the  same  polling 
place. 

Peruvian  Gnano  Troubles.  In  the  early  part  of  1881 
Chili  had  practically  brought  Pern  to  her  feet  in  a  war 
which  the  two  countries  had  been  waging  against  each  other. 
Chili  seemed  inclined  to  press  for  a  cession  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Peru  as  part  of  the  war  indemnity.  This 
region  is  especially  rich  in  guano  deposits  which  have  been 
found  to  be  very  valuable.  Claims  for  discovering  these  de- 
posits—the two  principal  ones  being  known  as  the  Landreau 
And  Cochet  Claims — ^had  for  many  years  been  pressed  on 
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the  Peruvian  government  without  success,  though  the  gov- 
ernment had  virtually  acknowledged  their  justice.  At  this 
time  they  were  owned  by  Americans,  who,  fearing  that  their 
claimfl  would  be  hopeless  if  the  territory  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Chili,  sought  the  aid  of  our  govertment  to  prevent 
Chili  from  acquiring  the  territory;  it  is  asaerted  that  the 
diplomacy  of  Blaine^  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  was 
exerted  in  favor  of  this  scheme,  by  reason  of  which  fact 
he  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "guano*  statesman,"  and 
his  foreign  plans  as  a  "guano  policy."  Our  Minister  to 
Peru,  General  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  seem*  to  have  threat- 
ened the  displeasure  of  the  United  Statoa  should  Chili  in- 
sist on  the  cession.  This  was  unwarranted^  even  by  Blaine's 
instructions,  and  of  course  unjustified  by  tiie  rules  of  inter- 
national comity  in  a  war  with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do. 
When,  however,  Chili  arrested  Calderon,  -the  President  of 
that  one  of  the  two  conflicting  governments  in  Peru  which 
we  had  recognized,  Prcftident  Arthur  in  'December,  1881> 
sent  a  special  envoy,  William  II.  Trescott,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, accompanied  by  Walker  Blaine,  son  of  the  Sccretaiy 
of  State,  to  the  scene  of  the  difficulties.  Blaine's  instruc- 
tions to  Trescott  implied  that  the  administration  felt  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  Chili  had  iutentiunally  ofTeuded  us 
by  the  arrest  of  Calderon,  and  that  we  had  determined  to 
assume  a  severer  tone  with  Chili.  About  this  time  Freling- 
huysen  succeeded  Blaine.  He  revoked  paH  of  Blaine's  in- 
structions to  Trescott  and  ordered  a  more  pacific  course, 
and  Trescott  was  soon  recalled.  Chili  ,  subsequently  se- 
cured the  coveted  territory.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that 
government  officials  were  interested  in  the  guano  claims 
and  secured  the  following  of  a  policy,  so  long  as  Blaine  was 
Secretary,  that  must  soon  have  plunged  us  into  a  war  with 
Chili,  had  not  a  more  pacific  tone  been  adopted  and  our 
interference  with  Chili  been  brought  to  an  end. 

Pet  Banks.  A  name  applied  to  the  State  banks  in  which 
United  States  funds  were  deposited  by  President  Jackson 
after  he  had  removed  these  funds  from  the  United  Stttes 
Bank. 

Petition  of  Bight.  The  arbitrary  courae  of  action  of 
Charlea  I,  of  England,  led  Parliament,  in  1638,  to  draw 
Tip  a  "Petition  of  Bight,"  which  demanded  that  the  king 
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should  not  levy  taxes  without  tlu-  conBont  of  Parliament, 
not  try  the  people  by  court-martial,  nor  imprison  any  one 
without  duo  process  of  law.  Charles  aj^ecd  to  it,  and  the 
liberties  whicn  had  been  securo<i  to  Knglishmcn  by  Magna 
Charta  were  thus  confirmed  and  enlarged.  The  Petition  of 
Right  is  one  of  the  stept*  l>y  wliich  Englisii-epeaking  people 
secured  their  protection  from  tyrannical  acta  of  the  govern- 
ment.    (Sfte  Magna  Chnrta;  BUI  of  Rights.) 

Petition,  Right  of.  The  right  of  petition  is  a  right  ante- 
dating the  Conatitution.  It  \»  embodied  in  Magna  Charta, 
and  again  in  the  Englifih  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  common  law  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  The  first  amendment  to  that  intftru- 
mont  created  no  new  right  by  providing  that  ''Congresa 
ahali  rnnkr  do  law  .  ,  .  abridging  .  .  .  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assenfible  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances."  It  simply  de- 
cbrod  an  old  right,  and  guanlod  it  from  interference  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  The  power  to  protect  the  right  was 
not  taken  from  the  States.  That  power  had  rceided  in 
them,  and  it  was  left  in  their  hands.  Citizens  must  look 
to  the  State  governments  for  its  enforcement.  But  the 
right  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  republican  government, 
and  is  therefore  guaranteed  by  the  National  Government 
(Conatitution,  Article  4,  section  4).  Minnesota.  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  are  the  only  State?  whose  Constitutions 
make  no  mention  of  the  right.  A  petitioner  is  not  guilty 
of  libel  on  account  of  tlie  facts  recited  in  his  petition,  even 
if  these  U*  false,  unless  malice  is  proven.  Before  December 
12,  1853.  flll  petitions  to  The  House  of  Reprc-^entativeg  were 
presented  in  the  House,  and  the  introduction  of  petitions 
relating  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  led  to  heated  debates, 
and  between  1836  and  184-1  to  rules  that  practically  nulli- 
fied the  right.  (See  G<ig  Laws,)  On  the  above  ffate  the 
rnle«  were  modified  so  that  now  petitions  are  endorsed  with 
the  name  of  the  member  presenting  them  and  the  committee 
to  which  they  are  to  Ik?  referroil ;  they  are  s«'nt  to  the  clerk, 
who  enters  them  in  hill  on  the  journal  and  tmnsmitfl  them 
to  the  proper  committee;  they  appear  in  the  Congre$9ional 
Record, 
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Pewter  Mng:g;ers  was  a  name  given  to  a  faction  of  the 
Democnitic  party  in  ^'ew  York  Citj*  about  1828,  in  which 
year,  with  the  help  of  the  Adaraa  men  (the  administra- 
tion party)  and  the  anti-Masons,  they  defeated  the  Tam- 
many candidates  for  several  important  offices.  The  name 
originated  from  the  report  in  Frankfort  Street  which  the 
JcaiUTR  of  the  faction  patronized  extensively. 

Phillips,  Wendell.  A  noted  orator  and  abolitionist, 
Presidcut  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  18*55-70;  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  of  the  labor  Reformers,  and  prohibitionists 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1870.  Born  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  November  29,  1811 ;  died  at  Boston,  Maasa- 
cimsetts.  February  2,  1884. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  was  bom  at  Hillsborough,  New  Hamp- 
shire, November  23,  1804.  and  died  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire. October  8,  18(>9.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoiu-  In  politics  he  wa.-^  a  Democrat.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Lej^islature  from  1829  to  1833,  and  a 
Con^jre^man  from  1833  to  1837.  From  1837  to  1842  he 
was  a  Senator.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  held  a  com- 
mission as  major-general  and  saw  some  active  service.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  President.  The  principal  events  of 
hifi  administration  were  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill,  the  Gadsden  Purcliuse  and  the  exploits  of  filibusters. 
He  retired  to  jirivate  life  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He 
was  an  anti-war  Democrat  during  the  Civil  War. 

Pinckney*8  Resolutions.    {See  Oag  Laws.) 

Pinckney,  Thomas.  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  1737- 
89;  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  1792-94;  Minister  to  Spain, 
1704-96;  uoi^uccessful  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  1796; 
member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  1797-1801. 
Born  at  Cliarleston,  South  t*arolina,  October  23,  1750;  died 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  November  2,  1828. 

Pivotal  State.  Any  State  upon  the  result  of  whose  vote 
an  election  dtpenAs  (the  votes  of  the  other  States  being 
so  equally  divided)  is  called  a  pivotal  State.  The  title  has 
been  more  particularly  earned  by  New  York,  which  in  every 
Presidential  election,  in  any  way  doubtful,  has  been  carried 
by  but  small  pluralities  or  majorities.  Thus  in  1884  a 
different  resnlt  in  New  York  would  have  meant  a  different 
result  in  the  election  of  President,  and  the  Buccessfnl  party 
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carried  Xew  York  by  but  1,047  plurality,  in  a  total  of 
1,150,000. 

Platforms,  Party.  The  platform  of  a  political  parly  is 
the  public  declarntion  of  the  principles  that  the  party  rep- 
resents. In  the  Appendix  are  given  the  platforms  of  the 
principal  parties. 

Plumed  Kniglit.  A  aohriquv.t  of  James  G.  Blaine,  orig- 
inatinjj  in  a  speoch  of  Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingorsoll.  who 
said:  *''Lik'c  an  firmed  warrior,  like  a  plumeii  knight,  James 
G.  Blaine  marclicd  down  the  halls  of  the  American  Cnu- 
greea  and  threw  \m  shining  lance  full  and  fair  against  the 
brazen  forehead  of  every  defumer  of  tliifi  country  and 
maligner  of  its  honor.'' 

Political  Bargain  is  a  corrupt  arrangement  whereby  a 
politician  promises  iojpport  to  a  measure  or  man  in  consid- 
eration of  similar  support  to  he  given  to  some  measure  or 
man  of  his  choice.  The  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
1824  was  charged  to  a  bargain  between  him  and  Henry 
Clay,  the  price  being  the  Secretaryship  of  State.  Clay  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  appointed  to  this  position,  but  although 
the  charge  clung  to  him,  and  in  after  years  injured  him 
politically,  there  is  no  proof  of  its  truth.  Clay  alwaj's 
denied  the  charge.  Political  bargains  are  now  bo  common 
as  not  to  be  matters  either  for  surprise  or  comment. 

Political  Bo88  is  a  politician  that  absolutely  controls  his 
party  or  fiution.  Such  were  Tweed  and  Kelly  in  New 
York,  and  Quav  in  Pennsylvania. 

Political  Workers.      (See  Boys,  The.) 

Polk,  James  Knox,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
North  Carolina,  Novemlwr  3,  1795.  He  died  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  June  15,  1849.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  18:2o  to  1839.  and  during 
the  last  four  years  was  speaker.  From  1630  to  1813  he 
was  (fOvornor  of  Tennessee;  from  1845  to  1810  he  was 
President.  During  his  administration  tlie  Mexiciin  War 
was  fought  and  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute  was  settled. 

Poll  Tax.  A  poll  tax  is  a  tax  levied  on  every  head  or 
poll  of  the  population.  It  is  a  direct  tax,  and  in  its 
original  form  bears  necessarily  more  heavily  on  the  jxwr 
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than  on  the  rich ;  the  tendency  at  present,  therefore,  is  to 
supply  its  place  with  an  income  tax.  Congress  has  power, 
by  Article  1,  section  9,  of  the  Oonetitution,  to  levy  a  poll 
tax  in  proportion  to  the  census,  but  this  power  has  never 
been  exercised.  The  States,  however,  h«ve  vi^ry  genemlly 
leWed  such  taxes.  In  1800  it  was  employed  by  twenty- 
seven  of  the  States  and  Territories.  It  is  not  now  go  com- 
mon, and  8ome  of  the  State  Constitutions  forbid  it.  In 
some  States.  a«  in  Massachusetts,  its  pa>Tnent  is  a  neces- 
^iiry  pre-reqnifiite  for  voting.  Where  it  is-  employed  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  except  certain  classes,  as  ministers,  from 
its  pnymcnt. 

Pond  Tax  Law.     (Sec  Prohibition.) 

Poor  Han's  Dollar.  The  silver  dollar  is  so  called  by 
those  favoring  its  compulsory  coinage.  {See  Silver 
Question.) 

Poor  Kiohard.  In  1732  Benjamin  Franklin  began  the 
publication  of  Poor  Rir hard's  Almanac,  It  has  become 
renowned  by  reason  of  the  homely  but  striking  maxims  it 
contained. 

Popular  Sovereignty.  This  name  wag  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  principle  of  slavery  "should  be  kept  out  of 
the  national  Legislature,  and  left  to  the  people  of  the 
Confederacy  in  their  respective  local  governments."  It  was 
first  stated  as  above  by  Lewis  Cass  in  1847.  Behind  this 
doctrine  the  Northern  Democrats  sought  refuge,  both  from 
the  Wilraot  Proviso  and  from  the  Southern  demands  for 
active  measures  in  behalf  of  slavery.  On  the  other  hand, 
Calhoun  maintained  that  a  man's  right  (o  his  property,  even 
though  it  be  in  slaves,  must  everywhere  \yQ  maintaineiK  so 
that  a  man  could  take  his  slave  into  any  territory  regardless 
of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Calhoun  nick- 
named the  doctrine  "squatter"  sovereignty.  Douglas,  its 
chief  supporter,  maintained  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  and  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
another  attempt  to  apply  it  was  made.  But  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  this  doctrine  meant  the  admission  of  all 
future  Territories  as  free,  the  interpretation  was  strained 
so  RS  to  bring  it  within  Calhoun's  declarations,  on  the 
ground  that  a  Territory  could  not  manifest  its  intentions 
on  the  subject  until  it  was  ready  to  be  admitted  as  a  State, 
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in  other  words,  not  through  its  Territorial  goverBment.    A 

disagreement  on  this  subject  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  a 
part  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  which  nom- 
inated Dou;^'las  in  18G0, 

Population  of  the  United  State*.  In  1800  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  5,308»483,  and  its  center  was 
S3  miles  east  of  Baltimore;  in  1900  the  population  was 
76.303,387,  and  its  center  was  six  miles  southeast  of  Co- 
lumbus. Indiana.  The  statistics  of  the  population  are 
gathered  by  the  census,  which  is  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stit»Uion  and  is  taken  once  every  ten  years.  The  firt-t  census 
(1790)  was  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  President, 
and  the  five  following  (including  that  of  18-10)  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  then  passed  to 
the  control  of  the.  Department  of  the  Interior,  where  it  re- 
mained for  more  than  half  a  centnry  (inchding  1000).  In 
1902  Congress  made  the  Census  Office  a  pennanent  bureau 
of  the  government,  and  when  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  was  created,  in  1903,  this  office  was  transferred 
to  that  newly  created  department.  Tlie  organization  of 
the  office  consists  of  the  Director  (who  is  appointed  by  the 
President),  chief  clerk,  disbursing  officer,  four  chief  sta- 
tistician?, and  such  subordinates  as  may  be  required.  The 
work  of  the  Bureau  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  the 
ten  volumes  of  the  main  reports  (not  including  sfcondary 
reports)  aggregate  about  10,000  pages.  Among  the  topics 
treated  statistically  are  the  following:  Population,  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  and  vital  statistics;  the  insane,  feeble- 
minded, deaf,  dumb  and  blind  ;  crime,  pauperism,  and  be- 
nevolence; births  and  deaths:  social  statistics  of  cities, 
wealth,  debt  and  taxation;  religious  bodies;  electric  light 
and  power,  telephones  and  telegraphs;  transportation  by 
water,  street  railways,  mines  and  mining.  This  work  is 
constantly  enlarging. 

Popular  Names  of  Cities.  The  nicknames  given  to  tho 
various  prominent  cities  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  City  of  Churches :  Boston,  Uub  of  the 
Universe;  Baltimore,  Monumental  City;  Buffalo,  Queen 
City  of  the  Lakes;  Cliicago,  Oanlen  City;  Cincinnati.  Queen 
City;  Cleveland,  Forest  City;  Detroit.* City  of  the  Straits; 
Hannibal,  Blu5  City;  Indianapolis,  Railroad  City ;  Keokuk, 
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Gaie  City ;  Louisville,  Falls  City  ;  Lowell,  City  of  Spindles; 
New  York,  Gotham,  Empire  City;  New  Orleans,  Crescent 
City;  Nashville,  City  of  Rocks;  New  Haven,  City  of  Elms; 
Philadelphia,  Quaker  City,  City  of  Brotherly  Love;  Pitts- 
burg, Iron  City;  Portland,  Maine,  Forest  City;  Rochester, 
Flour  City;  St.  Louis,  Mound  City;  Springfield,  Illinois, 
Flower  City;  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  City  of 
Magnificent  Distancefl. 

Populist  or  People*!  Party.  A  political  party  formed  in 
1891,  chiefly  composed  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  kin- 
dred organizations.  In  1892  the  party  had  twenty-two 
electoral  votes.  (See  Platform  of  People's  Party  in 
Appcfidix.) 

Porcelaine  Currency — or  more  properly  Wampxun — waa 
a  kind  of  money  used  originally  by  the  Indians  and  later 
adopted  by  the  English,  Dutch  and  French  colonists.  It 
consisted  of  coins  or  beads  made  from  the  black  or  purple 
eye  of  the  common  hard-shell  clam  and  from  the  stem 
of  the  shell  of  the  periwinkle.  Through  the  center  of  the 
coin  or  bead  a  small  hole  was  drilled,  and  thoy  were  then 
strung  on  threads  or  strings  made  from  the  sinews  of  deer, 
or  else  woven  into  various  kinds  of  belts.  The  English, 
French  and  Dutch  colonists  adopted  wampum  as  a  medium 
of  exchange;  New  Netherlands  colony  records  of  1663  note 
"kept  in  wampvm  and  beaver  skins."  Massachusetts  colony 
in  1687  ordered  it  should  pass  "six  a  penny"  for  any  sum 
under  twelve  pence;  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  in  1640 
ailopted  it  also,  a  fair  fathom  of  purple  wampum  being 
worth  ten  shillings,  and  one  fathom  of  white  wampum  five 
Bhillings.  The  records  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York 
City)  of  1641  authorize  **four  beads  of  good,  black,  well- 
strung  wampum  or  eight  of  the  white"  to  be  reckoned  the 
value  of  one  siuyver,  a  Dutch  coin  worth  about  one  cent. 
Wampum  was  called  by  the  Dutch,  Zewant, 

Pork.  A  term  used  in  politics  to  designate  the  spoilfl 
of  legislation.     (See  Log  Rolling.) 

Postal  Currency.  This  currency  was  the  invention  of 
General  Spinner,  who  represented  the  8}Taeuse  district  of 
New  York  in  Congress  and  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  by  President  Lincoln.  During  the  war  and 
until  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  there  was  a  great 
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scarcity  of  change.  Spinner  being  appealed  to  from  all 
quarters  to  take  some  measure  to  supply  the  demand  for 
small  change,  silver  having  vanished,  was  powerless,  aa 
iie  had  no  law  under  which  he  could  act.  In  his  dilemma 
he  thought  of  the  postage  stamp,  and  sent  down  to  the 
post-office  department  and  purchased  a  quantity  of  stamps. 
He  then  ordered  a  package  of  tlie  paper  upon  which  gov- 
ernment securities  are  printed,  which  he  cut  into  various 
sizes.  On  these  pieces  he  pasted  stamps  to  represent  dif- 
ferent amounts,  thus  initiating  a  substitute  for  fractional 
silver.  This  was  not,  however,  a  government  transaction 
in  any  sense;  it  could  not  he.  The  General  distributed  his 
improvised  currency  among  the  clerks  of  the  department, 
and  Rnally  through  imitation  it  became  the  medium  of 
small  exchange.  Prom  this  General  Spinner  got  his  idea 
of  fractional  currency,  and  went  before  Congress  with  it, 
which  body  readily  adopted  it  by  an  act,  July  17,  1862,  au- 
thorizing it  to  be  used  as  currency  in  sums  of  Icsa  than  five 
dollrtrs. 

Postal  Service.  The  first  mention  of  a  postal  service  in 
'the  United  States  is  that  of  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1639;  "It  is  ordered  that  notice  be  given  that 
Eichard  Fairbanks,  his  house  in  Boston  is  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  all  letters  which  are  brought  from  beyond  the 
seas,  or  are  to  be  sent  thither  to  be  left  with  him,  and 
he  is  to  take  care  that  they  are  to  be  delivered  or  sent 
according  to  the  direction.  And  he  is  allowed  for  every 
letter  a  penny,  and  must  answer  all  miscarriages  through 
his  own  neglect  in  this  kind." 

Postmaster-General.  (See  Post-Office  Department.) 
Post-Office  Department  is  one  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  It  waa  established  by  Act  of 
May  8,  1794.  The  Postmaster-General,  who  is  at  its  head, 
is  a  member  of  the  Preaident^s  Cabinet,  by  virtue  of  a 
custom  that  originated  in  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
Ilis  sfllar}'  is  $8,000  per  annum.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  department 
has  charge  of  the  iransmission  of  mail  matter,  the  prepara- 
tion of  stamps  and  postal  cards,  the  issue  of  money  orders 
and  postal  notes,  the  establishment  and  discontinuance  of 
post-o£BceSj   and   the   appointment  of  postmasters  whose 
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Mlaries  are  $1,000  or  under.  Since  the  year  1880  the  busi- 
ness of  the  poet-office  has  grown  with  great  rapidity.  In 
that  year  the  revenue  of  the  department  was  $33,315,479, 
and  its  expenditure  was  $36,542,804.  Twenty-four  yean 
later  the  revenue  had  risen  to  $143,582,624,  and  its  ex- 
penditure to  $152,3(32,117,  This  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  four-fold.  During  that  period  the  numher  of  poet^ 
offices  increased  from  42,989  to  71,131,  or  about  65  per 
cent.;  and  the  miles  of  post  routes  increased  from  343,888' 
to  406,818,  or  about  12^  per  cent.  The  two  cities  afford- 
ing the  largest  revenue  are  the  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
the  two  States  affording  the  largest  revenue  are  New  Yorl 
and  Illinoie.  It  is  probable  that  the  United  States  doeft^ 
about  one-fifth  of  all  the  actual  post-office  business  of  the 
world. 

The  department  consists  of  Postrnastcr-General,  four 
assistant  postmastei^generals,  an  assistant  attorney-general, 
BTiperintendent  of  the  railway  mail  service,  of  foreign  tat  " 
and  of  money  orders,  and  bIx  otliers.  The  popt-offiee  de- 
partment hflii  usually  been  administered  honestly  and  effi- 
ciently; but  in  1881  great  frauds  were  diseovered  (see  Star 
Route  Trials),  and  in  1903  other  frauds  of  various  kinds 
were  discovered.  Some  of  the  criminals  in  the  latter  case 
escaped  punishment  under  the  statute  of  limitadons,  and 
some  for  other  reasons,  but  others  hare  been  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  In  this  affair  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  were  carried  on  under  the  urgent  orders  of  the 
President, 

President  by  Three  Votes.  John  Adams  was  so  called, 
he  having  seventy-one  electoral  votes  to  sixty-eight  for 
Jefferson. 

Presidential  Bee.  When  a  man  has  Presidential  aspira- 
tions and  allows  hia  public  acta  to  be  influcncod  by  his 
desire  to  draw  vote.s,  his  action  ie  frequently  ascribed  to  hia 
having  the  Presidential  bee  in  his  bonnet.  The  reference 
is  probably  to  a  certain  uneasiness  in  the  deportment  of  an 
individual  under  both  circumstances. 

Presidential  Fever.  \\Tien  a  man  is  thought  to  be  Tery 
anxious  to  become  President,  his  acts  are  frequently  ex- 
plained on  the  theor)'  that  he  has  the  Presidential  fever, 
ae  it  is  called,  meaning  thereby  that  his  ajipirations  aod 
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his  consequent  deaire  to  become  popular  have  rendered  his 
public  acts   abuonnal,   just   as   fever  does  the  physical 

BJBteiD. 

Presidential  Flag.  (Sep  Flag,  Preaideniial.) 
Presidential  Succession.  The  CoDstitution,  Article  2, 
section  1,  provides  that  "in  case  of  tlie  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  office^  or  of  his  death,  resignation  or  inability  to 
discharge  .  .  .  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  ilevolve  on  the  Vice-PreHident,"  the  power  to  provide 
for  further  contingencies  being  left  with  Congress.  This 
Congress  did  by  meane  of  the  Act  of  Mnrch  1,  1793.  In 
cases  of  death,  of  removal  by  impeachment,  or  of  resigna- 
tion no  difficulties  are  met  with,  but  Uie  power  to  declare 
the  "inability''  of  the  President  in  caaes  where  the  aazne 
is  not  on  the  surface,  as  in  insanity,  is  lodged  nowhere.  In 
such  a  case  the  Vico-Prcaident  would  probably  take  it  upon 
himaelf  to  act  as  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court  ?P0uld 
be  the  final  judge  of  the  valirlify  of  his  acts.  The  law  of 
1792  declares  that  in  case  of  inability  of  the  Vice-President 
the  office  devolves  on  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  after  him  on  the  Sjieaker  of  the  House,  until 
a  new  election  can  be  ordered.  It  also  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  notify  the  Executives  of  the 
States  of  any  vacancy  in  the  Executive  office  by  reason  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Vice-President,  and  if  at  that 
date  there  be  still  two  montlia  intervening  before  the  first 
Wednesday  in  Decemher  (the  day  on  which  the  electors 
Tote),  tlien  an  election  for  Prenident  shall  be  ordered  to 
be  held  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the  latter  <lay. 
If  the  inten'ening  time  be  Iuhs  thau  twn  months,  and  the 
current  Presidential  term  expire  on  the  4th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, then  no  election  for  the  unexpired  tenn  takes  place; 
liut  if  the  time  be  less  than  two  months,  and  the  term  does 
not  so  expire,  then  a  new  election  shall  be  ordered  for  the 
following  year.  The  twelfth  amendment  provides  that  in 
ca?iC8  in  which  the  House  has  not  exercised  its  right  of 
choosing  a  Presi^lont  (when  the  choice  falls  to  it)  by  March 
4th  following,  tJie  Vice-President  shall  act  as  Prvsident; 
but  fails  to  provide  (or  a  rontingpncy  where  neither  Presi- 
dent nor  V ice- Presi 'lent  is  snlecteil,  and  where  no  Presi'lent 
/)ro  Umpore  of  the  Senate  has  been  chosen.    The  aftsas&int^ 
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tion  of  Garfield  at  a  time  when  the  IIoTiBe  was  not  organ- 
ized and  while  there  was  no  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  led  to  affitation  of  the  subject,  and  in  1883  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  to  regulate  this  matter,  but 
it  was  not  considered  by  the  House.  In  December.  1885^ 
Bubetantially  the  same  bill  was  again  introduced  and  this 
time  pafified.  It  was  approved  January  19,  1886.  Its  pro- 
visions are  as  follows:  In  case  of  inability  on  the  part  of 
both  President  and  Vice-President,  the  Executive  office 
falls  to  the  Cabinet  officers  in  the  following  order,  provided 
the  officer  on  whom  it  devolves  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  is  by  birth  and  otherwise  qualified  to  hold  the 
office:  The  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy,  of  the  Interior,  The  officer  thus  selected 
eerves  out  the  unexpired  term. 

President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate.  (See  Ftcc-Pre«- 
dent  of  the  United  States.) 

Presidents,  Coincidence  in  the  Ages  of.  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  each  of  them,  except  John  Adams, 
was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year  when  inaugurated,  as  was  aL*o 
Washington.  Each,  except  John  Quincy  Adams,  closed  his 
term  in  his  sixl^'-sixth  year.  Each  waa,  therefore,  eight 
years  older  than  his  successor. 

President  of  the  United  States.  For  the  powers  of  the 
President,  see  Executive, 

Presidents  dc  Facto  and  de  Jure.  The  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1876  was  practically  decided  by  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission. Many  of  the  adherents  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the 
defeated  nominee,  asserted  that  his  defeat  was  tlie  result 
of  fraud,  and  to  emphasize  this  belief  they  persisted  in 
speaking  of  him  as  President  de  jure  (by  right)  and  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the  successful  candidate,  as  President 
de  facto  (actual  President  as  distinguished  from  rightful 
President). 

President's  Mewage.  Article  2,  section  3  of  the  Consti- 
tution declares  that  the  President  "shall  from  time  to  time 
give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as 
he  sliail  judge  necessary  and  expedient."    This  section  haa 
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led  to  the  annual  messages  which  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
President  to  lay  before  C.ongress  immediately  on  its  assem- 
bling. Washington  and  Adams  read  these  to  Congress  in 
person.  Jefferson  inaugurated  the  custom  since  followed  of 
Bending  it  to  the  House.  This  message  deals,  in  more  or 
less  detail,  with  the  internal  and  foreign  affairs  of  the 
nation,  stating  what  steps  have  been  taken  in  any  direction, 
and  recommending  such  as  the  President  deems  necessary. 
The  message  of  President  Cleveland  to  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress at  its  first  session  was  an  exception  in  this  respect, 
dealing  only  with  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
his  object  being  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  that  subject, 
in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  surplus.  Thia  course  had 
been  adopted  by  but  one  President  before  him.  President 
Madison's  messages  in  1813  and  1814,  during  the  War  of 
1812,  related  exchisively  to  that  struggle. 
Primary  Convention.  (See  Nominating  Conventiom,) 
Privateer.  A  privateer  is  an  armed  vessel  owned, 
equipped  and  manned  by  private  parties,  wliich  bears  a 
commii^sion  (calie<I  letters  of  marque  or  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal)  from  a  government  to  attack  and  seize  the 
property  of  enemies  at  sea.  The  inducement  to  individ- 
uals to  engage  in  privateering  is  a  share  in  the  prizes  cap- 
tured. Tlic  practice  has  been  recognized  by  international 
law.  The  advantage  to  a  belligerent  State  is  an  increase 
of  its  effective  naval  forces,  which  is  especially  desirable 
when  the  regular  navy  is  small.  The  drawbacks  to  the 
system  are  tJiat  privateers,  actuated  by  the  hope  of  gain 
and  not  being  under  any  naval  discipline,  are  liable  to  in- 
fringe the  rights  of  neutrals  and  to  disregard  the  limits  of 
legitimate  war.  During  the  last  hundred  years  various 
steps  have  been  taken  to  abolish  privateering.  The  most 
important  step  was  taken  in  1856,  just  after  the  Crimean 
War,  when  by  the  Declarations  of  Paris  many  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  agreed  not  to  employ  privateers  against  each 
other.  All  the  chief  states  of  Europe  and  America  have 
■ince  given  their  adherence  to  this  declaration  except  Spain, 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  United  States  was 
willing  to  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  only  on  condi- 
tion that  all  private  property  at  sea,  not  contraband,  should 
Jbe  exempt  from  capture.    But  this  "Marcy"  or  "American'* 
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amendment,  as  it  wae  called,  was  not  accepted.  During  the 
Civil  War  tiie  Confederate  States  offered  letters  of  marque 
to  persons  of  all  coiintrics,  but  no  admittedly  foreign  vea- 
sels  were  eo  oonimissioned.  During  the  same  period  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  empowered  the  President 
to  grunt  eommissifins  tn  pri\*ateers,  but  none  meh  were 
granted.  In  18GI  the  United  States  offere<l  to  assent  to  the 
Declarations  of  Paris,  but  England  and  France  declined 
our  adherence  nnless  on  condition  (which  was,  of  cour&e, 
not  accepted)  that  our  action  should  have  no  bearing  on 
the  ''internal  differences  prevailing  in  the  United  State*." 
This  government  is  far  from  favoring  the  s^^stera  of  pri- 
vateering, although  Congress  is  permitted  by  Article  1,  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution,  to  **grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,"  and  among  civilized  nations  the  commissioning 
of  privateers  ia  practically  at  an  end. 

Private  Legislation  is  the  passage  by  Congress,  or  a 
State  Legislature,  of  an  act  which  affects  only  individuals 
or  particular  classes  of  men  or  things.  "Private  act"  is  a 
term  used  in  opposition  to  a  ''general  law**  which  affects 
the  whole  community. 

Proclamation  of  Amnesty.  In  the  history  of  this  coun* 
try  there  have  been  five  such  proclamations;  all  had  rela- 
tion to  the  Civil  War.  The  first  was  issued  by  President 
Lincoln,  Di^eember  8.  181)3.  Tlie  Act  of  Congress  of  July 
17,  18t>2,  had  authorized  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  general  pardoning  pownr,  in  cases  of  offense  against  the 
United  States,  is  granted  to  the  Preiiident  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  proclamation  offered  pardon  and  restoration  of 
all  property,  except  slaves  or  in  cases  where  rights  of  third 
parties  would  be  interfered  with,  to  all  persons  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  gtivcmnient,  on  condition  of  their 
taking  a  prescribed  oath.  This  oath  d(?clares  adherence  to 
and  support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  and  of  all 
laws  and  proclamations  regarding  slaves  and  slavery  "so 
long  and  so  far  as  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court."  FVom  this  offer  there 
were  excepted  all  persons  that  had  left  any  Federal  position 
or  office  to  join  the  Confederacy,  all  ciril  or  diplomatic 
officers  and  army  or  navy  officers  of  the  Confederate  States 
above  certain  rank,  and  those  that  had  treated  Federal 
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colored  8oldiei*8  otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war. 
March  36,  18fi4,  n  supplemental  proclamation  stated  that 
the  offer  was  not  open  to  prisoners  of  war.  May  29,  18fi5, 
President  Johnson  issued  a  similar  proelaraatioTi,  the  oath 
being  somewhat  shorter,  but  of  the  same  import  as  of  the 
former.  To  the  former  e^tccptions  were  added  Confederate 
foreif^  agentfi,  Confederate  soldiers  or  ofljcera  who  were 
graduates  from  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  Governors  of 
rebel  States,  dcserfers,  privatcer^men,  Canada  raider?,  per- 
sons worth  over  $20,000.  and  those  that  had  broken  an 
oath  taken  xindcr  the  former  proclamation.  In  t8()7  a  bill 
was  passed  repealing  the  Act  of  July  17,  3862.  Johnson 
neither  signed  nor  vetoed  it,  and  it  became  a  law.  Septem- 
ber 7,  1867,  Johnson  issued  another  proclamation,  the  third 
of  the  kind.  Tl  offered  amnesty  to  all  that  would  take  an 
oath  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  proclamation  of  ]865» 
excepting  only  the  President,  Vice-President  and  heads  of 
depMrtments  of  the  Confederacy,  anny  and  navy  officerB 
above  certain  high  rank.*^,  foreign  agents.  Governors  of 
States,  those  that  had  treated  prisoners  of  war  unlawfully, 
those  held  in  legal  confinement  and  parties  to  Lincoln's 
assassination.  President  Johnson's  proclamation  of  July 
4,  1868,  offered  amnesty  to  all  except  those  under  indict- 
ment in  a  Federal  court,  and  his  proclamation  of  December 
25,  1868,  offered  it  to  all  unconditionally  without  the 
formality  of  any  oath.  Section  3  of  the  fourte<'ntli  amend- 
ment places  disability  to  hold  office  on  those  that  had  held 
certain  offices  under  the  United  States  and  had  then  en- 
gaged in  rebellitm,  but  Congress  was  empowered  to  remove 
the  disability  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House.  Many 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  power.  The  Act  of  May  22, 
1872,  removed  the  disability  or  all  except  only  those  that 
had  been  members  of  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh 
Congresses,  judicial,  army  or  navy  officers,  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  foreign  ministers,  and  holding  such  offices  had 
engaged  in  rebellion.  An  attempt  to  sweep  away  even  these 
restrictions  fuiled  in  1873. 

Progressive  Labor  Party.  This  organization  began  its 
life  as  a  separate  political  party  after  seceding  from  the 
Syracuse  (New  York)  Convention  of  the  United  Labor 
Party.     {See  thai  title,)     It  held  its  own  convention  in 
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New  York,  September  28,  1887,  adopted  a  platform  and 
nominated  a  candidale  for  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York. 
Jle  received  7,622  votes  out  of  a  total  of  1,045,376,  most  of 
the  votes  coming  from  New  York  City.  The  principal 
points  of  its  platform  were  as  follows;  *'That  all  should 
have  free  access  to  land  and  to  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion without  tribute  to  landlords  and  monopolists*';  women 
suffrage;  "repeal  of  all  conspiracy  laws,  tramp  laws  and  all 
class  lewislation  and  privileojes" ;  "the  public  ownership  and 
management  of  .  .  .  all  industries  involving  the  use  of 
jnihlip  franrhisea  or  the  performance  of  public  functions," 
and  the  submission  to  the  people  for  rejection  or  approval 
of  all  important  laws. 

ProMbition.  The  object  of  the  Prohibitionists  is  to  ob- 
tain laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  except  for  Ihe  purpose  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, science  and  art.  Tliey  argue  that  tliis  is  advisable 
because  vast  sums  of  money  are  annually  wasted  by  the 
people  in  the  purchase  of  liquor,  and  its  consumption  re- 
duces the  productiveness  of  labor;  because  pauperism  and 
crime  an*  largely  increascil  thereby:  Wause  the  habit  of 
drinking  renders  the  citizen  less  able  to  serve  In  defense 
of  the  government  when  necessar)';  and  because  the  govern- 
ment should  protect  the  defenseless  women  and  children 
who  are  most  injured  by  drunkenness.  The  opponents  of 
prohibition  dispute  some  of  the  facta  of  its  advocates,  as- 
Bert  that  drunkenness  is  rather  the  accompaniment  than 
the  cause  of  pauperism  and  crime,  and  argue  that  in  any 
event  prohibitory  laws  cannot  l>e  enforced,  and  that  a  high 
license  system  (sfe  High  License)  will  be  more  effectual  in 
restraining  the  sale  of  liquor.  They  also  contend  that  pro- 
hibitory laws  infringe  the  individual  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
On  December  5,  1887,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rendered  an  important  decision,  holding  that  it  is 
within  the  discretionary  police  powers  of  a  State  to  protect 
the  public  health,  safety  and  morals,  even  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  that  the  Kansas  laws,  providing  for 
the  destnirtion,  without  compensation,  of  property  used  in 
connection  with  liquor-selling,  do  not  violate  the  provision 
in  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  "no 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
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tlie  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens   of   the  United 
States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of    .    .    . 
propert)',  without  due  process  of  law."    The  Prohibitionists 
have  heen  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  politics  of  some  of 
the  States  since  about  the  middle  of  the  century.    A  pro- 
hibitory law  was  passed  in  Mnine  in  184G,  and  in  1851  a 
more  etringent  one,  includin^!:  a  provision  for  the  seizure 
and   destruction   of   intoxicatin":   liquors    (known   as   the 
"Maine  Law"  and  drafted   by  General   Neal   Dow),  was 
enacted  and  has  since  been  in  force,  except  for  the  years 
18.'5fi  and  1857.     Vermont  in  1852,  New  Hampshire  in 
1855.  and  Connecticut  in  1854,  passed  the  Maine  Law;  the 
first  has  retained  and  enforced  it,  the  ec^cond  has  retained 
and  not  enforced  it,  and   the  last  never  enforced  it  and 
repealed  it  in  1872,    New  York  had  the  Maine  Law  on  the 
statute  l)ookfl  between  1855  and  1857.    Ohio  and  Mirhigan, 
by  their  Constitutions,  forbade  the  passage  of  a  license  law, 
thus  leaving  the  mere  alternative  between  free  liquor  and 
prohibition.     This  clause  of  Michigan's  Constitution  has 
been  repealed :  the  question  of  replacing  it  was  defeated  in 
1887,  by  a  small  popular  majority.    In  Ohio  attemijts  have 
been  made  to  tax  tlie  sale  of  li(|Uor  by  the  "Pond  Tax  Law," 
and  the  "Scott  Tax  Law,"  but  both  of  these  were  pro- 
noimced   unconstitutional   by   the   courts.     A   Prohibitory 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Kansas  was  ratified  by 
the  people  in  1880,  and  this  has  l>een  enforced  by  legisla- 
tion,   A  similar  amendment  was  passed  in  Iowa  in  1882, 
and  Iiad  a  large  popular  majority,  but  the  next  year  it  wa^ 
pronounced  unconstitutional  for  informalities  in  its  pass- 
age.    In   1S84  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed.     In  North 
Carolina,  in  1881.  a  prohibitory  law,  submitted  to  popular 
vote,  was  defeated  ( l(i().OnO  to"48.000  in  round  numbers). 
After  several  previous  trials  of  prohibition,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1887,  passed  a  stringent  prohibitory  law.     In  1887,  on 
the  question  of  prohibitory  amendments  to  the  State  Con- 
fititntions,  the  Prohibitionists  were  defeated  by  large  ma- 
jorities in  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  Texas.  Most  of  the  States 
nave  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors 
and  on  Sundays.    Many  States  have  adopted  local  option, 
and  a  few  are  trying  hi^h  lirensr.     (Ser  those  titles.)     Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  more  important  successes  and  de- 
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feata  of  prohibition  in  iho  States.  National  conventions  of 
tile  Prohibition  party  (previous  to  1884,  called  the  Prohi- 
bition Home  Protection  party)  have  been  held  from  time 
to  time  and  candidates  have  been  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States.  In  1884, 
Iowa  passeii  a  prohibitory  law  which  was  repealed  in  189i. 
In  1880,  Rhode  Island  passed  a  prohibitory  law  which  was 
repealed  in  1889,  In  1887,  President  Cleveland  estab- 
lished prohibition  in  Alaska,  but  Confess  substituted  a 
license  law  in  1899.  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
came  into  the  Union  as  prohibition  States,  but  South  Da- 
kota adopted  the  license  system  in  1896.  At  one  time  or 
another  26  States  and  Alaska  have  had  a  prohibitory  law; 
bTit  in  1907  only  Maine,  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  had 
such  a  law.  For  the  platforms  adopted  by  the  conTentiona 
of  the  Prohibition  party,  see  Appfnidix. 

Fro-Slavery.  Those  that  sympathized  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  this  country  were  said  to  hold  pro-slavery 
views. 

Frotectioa,  in  relation  to  the  industries  of  a  country  (in 
■which  sense  the  word  is  generally  used),  means  the  pre- 
vention of  ruinous  foreign  competition.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished (1)  by  absolutely  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  certain  articles;  (2)  by  levying  a  duty  on  them  that  is 
practically  prohibitive;  (3)  by  granting  premiums  on  cer- 
tain exports;  (4)  by  granting  drawbacks,  which  are  rebates 
of  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  duty  that  has  been  paid 
on  imported  materials  wlien  these  have  been  manufactured 
at  home  and  exported;  or  (5)  by  so  arranging  the  rates  of 
duty  on  importations  as  to  make  their  cost  to  the  consumer 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  cost  of  similar  domestic  prod- 
iicts.  The  first  three  methods  are  not  relied  on  in  this 
country  for  purposes  of  protection,  while  the  last  two  have 
been  and  are  still  extensively  used.  The  last  method  is  the 
more  prominent,  and  around  it  the  arguments  for  and 
against  protection  group  themselves.  The  reasoning  of  the 
protectionists  is  long  and  complicated.  A  few  of  their  more 
important  propositions  may  be  brietly  stated  as  follows: 
The  United  States  as  a  nation  is  bound  to  secure  advan- 
tages for  its  own  citizens  before  regarding  other  countries; 
protective  duties  compel  foreigners  to  pay  part  of  our  taxes ; 
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vithout  protection  we  should  become  chiefly  an  agricultural 
country,  and  such  couutriea  are  comparatively  poor  and 
•weak;  diversified  industries  are  called  into  being  or 
strengthened  by  a  protective  tariff,  and  these  are  valuable 
to  a  nation  in  time  of  peace  and  necf^ssary  in  time  of  war; 
the  destruction  of  protection  would  mean  that  the  labor  of 
this  country  would  have  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  labor 
(usually  called  "pauper  labor")  abroad;  wages  would  fall 
and  the  American  laborer  would  be  reduced  to  the  luw  level 
of  life  common  to  laborers  abroad ;  the  investmeut  of  capi- 
tal at  home  is  cncouragoi^  by  protection,  and  on  tliia  the 
working  clasBCS  depend ;  even  if  protection  were  a  question- 
able policy  to  inaugurate,  now  that  it  is  established  in  this 
country  it  should  be  continued  for  the  sake  of  justice  to 
invested  capitnl  and  to  prevent  the  financial  disnfltera  that 
would  result  froma  revolution  in  our  Lndustries.  Totheargu- 
ments  of  the  free-traders  they  reply  that  governments  have 
very  generally  found  it  necctsary  or  arlvisahle  to  regulate 
to  some  extent  the  trade  of  their  citizens  or  subjects;  that 

frotection  benefits  the  whole  nation,  not  merely  a  part,  by 
eepiug  up  the  price  of  labor;  that  no  free  triide  ar^^ument 
can  be  drawn  from  inter-State  commerce,  since  the  localiz- 
ing of  industries  can  do  no  harm  when  the  localities  are 
parts  of  a  single  whole;  that  competition  bet\vcen  home  in- 
dustries will  keep  prices  down  to  a  fair  point.  Since  the 
Civil  War  the  Republican  party  has  been  practically  a  unit 
in  supporting  a  protective  tariff.  Before  that  i)eriod  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  were  found  on  each  side  of  the  line. 
The  tariff  has  never  been  the  main  issue  in  a  Presiflential 
election,  though  in  1880,  1884  and  1892  the  Ri-publicana 
strove  to  increase  its  importance.     {See  Free  Trade.) 

Protective  Tariff.  The  first  protective  tariff  waa  laid  in 
1816;  but  because  th^  duties  were  so  low  thst  they  failed 
to  *'protect,"  the  so-called  ''high  tariff  of  18^*8"  was  passed. 

Put  None  But  Americans  on  Guard  To-night.  One  of 
the  mottoes  of  the  "Know  Nothings/'  This  sentence  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  countersign  on  the  eve  of  an  im- 
portant Revolulionary  battle,  and  is  attributed  by  some  to 
Putnam  and  by  others  to  Wai>hington, 

Qualifications  of  Voters.  The  President  of  the  United 
Statee  is  chosen  h^  electors  appointed  in  each  State  "in 
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such  manner  as  the  Legislature  tliereof  may  direct/'  (Con- 
stitution, Article  2,  section  1.)  Senators  are  chosen  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States.  (Constitution,  Article  1,  sec- 
tion 3.)  Representatives  are  chosen  by  the  people  "and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  reqitisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature.'* (Constitution,  Article  1,  section  2.)  It  thus 
appears  that  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  all  the  Federal 
as  well  as  for  State  offices  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
respective  States  and,  as  might  be  expected,  vary.  The 
suffrage  in  general  elections  is  in  every  State  limited  to 
males  of  a  minimum  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Periods  of 
residence  in  the  State  varying  from  three  months  to  two 
years,  are  requisites  to  voting,  and  in  nearly  all  the  States 
shorter  periods  of  residence  in  the  county,  town  and  pre- 
cinct respectively.  Moreover,  in  eighteen  States  only  citi- 
zens by  nativity  or  otherwise  are  allowed  to  vote;  in  fifteen, 
citizens  and  aliens  that  have  declared  their  intention  of  be- 
coming citizens:  the  restrictions  on  the  latter  vary;  in  some 
States  mere  declaration  is  sufficient,  in  others  a  declaration, 
made  a  certain  length  of  time  (in  no  case  more  than  a 
year)  previous,  is  necessary.  In  addition  to  citizenship,  one 
State  (Connecticut)  requires  good  moral  chamctcr  and 
ability  to  read  any  article  of  the  Constitution  or  Statutes; 
another  (Delaware),  the  paying  of  the  county  inx  after  the 
age  of  twenty-two;  another  (N^ew  York),  citizenphip  for 
ten  days  previous;  another  (Pennsylvania),  citizenship  of 
the  United  States  for  one  month  and,  if  twenty-two  years 
of  age  or  over,  payment  of  a  tax  within  two  years;  another 
(Rhode  Island),  on  the  p:irt  nf  foroiirn-horn  citizens,  own- 
ership of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $137,  or  seven  dollars 
annual  rental.  In  none  of  the  States  are  women  allowed  to 
vote  at  general  elections  save  in  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  VVj^oming  and  L^'tah.  In  every  State  certain 
classes  are  prohibited  from  voting;  among  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  various  States,  idiots,  lunatics,  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment,  Chinese,  pan- 
pers,  persons  sending,  bringing  or  accepting  a  duelling  cnal- 
lenge,  non-payers  of  taxes  for  certain  periods.  United  States 
soldiers  and  marines,  persons  under  guardianship,  ludians, 
persons  convicted  of  blasphemy,  persons  betting  on  the  eleo- 
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tion  ut  which  they  attempt  to  vote,  deserters  from  the 
army  or  navy  during  the  Civil  War;  in  many  cases  those 
convicted  of  crime  may  have  the  right  of  suffrage  restored 
by  pardon, 

dnids,  A  name  given  to  the  few  supporters  of  Rondolpli 
when  he  seceded  from  the  Republican  party  in  1805.  The 
Latin  phrase  iertium  quid,  a  "third  something'*  (a3  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  powerful  parties),  gave  rise  to  the 
name. 

(Quorum.  The  number  of  merabera  of  any  constituted 
body  of  persons  whose  presence  at  or  participation  in  a 
meeting  is  required  to  render  its  proceedings  valid,  or  to 
enable  it  to  transact  business  legally.  If  no  special  rule 
exists,  a  majority  of  the  members  is  a  quorum;  but  in  a 
body  of  considerable  size  the  quorum  may  by  rule  be  much 
less  than  a  majority,  or  in  a  smaller  one  much  more.  (Ccn- 
tury  Did.) 

Bace,  Color  or  Previous  Condition  of  Servitude.  These 
words  occur  in  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
(See  Constitution  of  the  United  States.) 

Radical  Democracy.  In  1864,  the  Union  men  opposed  to 
Lincoln's  renomination  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  which 
met  accordingly  May  31st.  The  circular  had  attacked  the 
administration  vigorously.  Their  platform  called  for  the 
8up])ression  of  the  Rebellion,  the  preservation  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  of  the  right  of  asylum  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  recommended  a  popular  vote  and  only  a  single  term  for 
PrositJents.  a-n  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
slavery,  and  called  for  the  confiscation  of  the  land  of  rebels 
and  its  distribution  among  actual  settlers.  The  name  Rad- 
ical Democracy  was  adopted;  they  were  also  known  as  Rad- 
ical men.  General  John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated :  he 
accepted  the  nomination,  but  withdrew  in  Lincoln's  favor, 
Septeml>er  2l8t. 

Radical  Men.    (See  Radical  Democracy.) 

Hag  Baby,  A  derisive  name  for  the  Greenback  idea, 
{Sep  Grcenhacl'  Lahor  Parly;  Rag  Currency.) 

Bag  Currency.  A  terra  of  derision  applied  to  the  cur- 
rency advocated  by  the  Greenbackers,  namely,  paper  money, 
Jl^See  Greenback  Labor  Party.) 
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Raiders.  Members  of  a  legifilalive  body  are  said  to  be 
raiders  on  the  Treasiir)'  when  they  expend  their  best  efforts 
in  attempts  to  secure  appropriations  for  purposes  which  are 
not  necessary  for  the  country,  but  which  they  deaire  becaiiBC 
of  the  patronage  conuecte-d  therewith  or  of  other  Bpedial  ad- 
vanta^'ee  to  thuir  particular  locality. 

Railroading:.  When  a  bill  is  passed  without  delay  in  a 
legitlutive  assembly  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  corrupt  mem- 
bers it  is  said  to  have  been  "railroaded"  through  the  House. 

Rail  Splitter.  A  sobriquet  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
split  the  rails  for  fences  wuen,  in  his  early  life,  his  family 
made  a  clearing  in  Illinois  and  buUt  a  log-hoiisc. 

Randall,  Samuel  J.,  waa  born  in  Philadelphia,  October 
10,  1828.  He  served  in  the  local  government  of  Phila- 
delphia and  also  in  the  State  Senate.  In  1862  he  waa 
elected  to  Congress,  and  was  continuously  re-elected.  In 
the  Forty-fourtli  Congress  he  was  elected  speakt'r  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  M.  C.  Kerr.  He  was  elected 
to  the  same  office  in  the  Forty-fifth  and  Fnrty-.sixth  Con- 
gresses, lie  was  the  leader  of  the  high  tariff  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.    Died  April  13,  1890. 

Randolph,  Edmund.  Nephew  of  Peyton.  Delegate  to 
CongTees  from  Virginia,  1779  and  1780-82;  Governor  of 
Virginia,  1786-8S;  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 1787,  when  he  introduced  the  "Virginia  Plan"  (which 
set!)  ;  Attorney-General,  1789-94  ;  Secretary  of  State,  1794- 
96.  Born  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  August  10,  1753j 
died  in  Virginia,  September  13,  1813. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  was  bom  in  Chesterfield 
Countv,  Virginia,  June  2,  1773,  antl  died  at  Philadelphia» 
May  24,  1833.  He  served  in  Congress  from  1799  to  1813, 
from  1815  to  1817  and  from  1819  to  1823;  from  1825  to 
1827  he  ^'as  in  the  Senate  and  from  1827  to  1829  again  in 
the  House.  In  1830  he  was  for  a  short  time  MiniKter  to 
Russia.  He  was  a  Democrat,  although  at  various  times  an- 
tagonizing his  party.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abil- 
ity, though  extremely  eccentric.  His  person  was  spare  and 
his  voice  very  shrill.  One  of  his  foibles  waa  his  pride  in  his 
descent  from  Pocahontas. 

Raymond,  Henry  J.  Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly,  18o0  and  18C1;  founded  the  newspaper  New  York 
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Times,  1851;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  1855-f»7; 
member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  18(>5-(>7.  Boni  at 
Lima,  New  York,  January  24,  1820;  died  at  New  York 
City,  June  18,  1869. 

Re-admission  of  Southern  States.  {See  Reconstruction; 
Admission  of  States  to  the  Union.) 

Rebel  Bhgadien  is  a  phrase  applied  to  men  in  public 
life  that  served  in  tlie  Confederate  Anny  during  the  Cixil 
War.  The  phrase  is  applied  irrespective  of  the  rank  they 
held.  It  is  a  venomous  phrase  and  used  only  by  their 
opponents. 

Rebellion.  The  name  given  in  the  North  to  the  Civil 
War  (which  see). 

Rebs,  An  abbreviation  for  rebels,  the  word  used  at  the 
North  to  characterize  tlie  Confederates. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States.  (See 
ExperuHiurcs  and  Receipts  of  the  United  Slates.) 

Recent  TTnpleasantnesfl,  The.  Same  as  Late  Unpleasant- 
ness {which  see). 

Reciprocity  is  the  granting  by  one  nation  of  certain  com- 
mercial privilegoa  to  another,  whereby  the  citizens  of  the 
latter  are  put  on  an  equal  basis  with  citizens  of  tlie  former 
in  certain  branches  of  commerce.  The  term  was  formerly 
used  chiefly  with  reference  to  shipping,  but  is  now  applied 
also  to  privileges  concerning  imports.  One  nation  agrees 
to  reduce  or  abrogate  entirely  the  duties  on  certain  mer- 
chandise imported  from  another,  in  return  for  like  con- 
cessions as  regards  itself.  It  is  customary  to  provide  that, 
should  either  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  grant  more  favor- 
able conditions  to  a  third  nation,  such  privileges  should 
inure  also  to  the  benefit  of  the  other  party  to  the  treaty; 
such  an  agreement  is  called  the  "most  favored  nation" 
clause  of  the  treaty.  It  is  not  a  part  of  tlic  regulnr  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  enprage  in  reciprocity  with  foreign 
nations,  but  the  subject  is  frequently  agitated  so  earnestly 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  what  may  be  the  policy 
of  the  future.  At  present  there  are  agreements  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  Frant-c,  Germany,  Itjily, 
Portugal,  the  A^iorea  and  Ma<!eira  Islands,  and  Cuba. 

Reconstruction.  The  end  of  the  Civil  War  saw  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Southern  States  overthrown;  they  had 
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been  declared  insurgent  and  they  were  now  practically  in 
the  position  of  conquered  territory.  The  problem  before 
the  country  v>as  how  these  States  were  now  to  be  treated. 
The  plans  to  this  en^l  have  by  some  writers  been  classified 
as  follows:  1.  The  theory  timt  there  had  always  been  a 
largo  nunil>er  of  Union  men  in  these  States  and  that  as 
soon  as  a  loyal  government  was  cstablisiicd  by  these,  the 
State  by  that  fact  again  became  regularly  constituted. 
2.  That  contained  in  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of 
December  8,  18G3,  agreeing  to  recognize  any  loyal  govern- 
ment set  up  by  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  voters  of  1860, 
after  they  had  taken  a  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
offering  amnesty  on  certain  conditions  to  all  but  a  specified 
portion  of  those  in  rebellion.  3.  Sumner's  theory  that  by 
secession  a  State  renounces  its  right  as  a  State,  that  thus 
slavery  (an  institution  resting  merely  on  State  authority) 
was  abolished^  and  that  Congress  should  take  measures  to 
establish  this  fact,  to  protect  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State  and  set  up  a  Republican  form  of  government  therein, 

4.  Thaddeus  Stevens*  theory  that  insuperable  resistance 
to  the  Constitution  suspended  its  operations  and  that  the 
National  government  must  decide  when  it  is  to  be  resumed. 

5.  The  Davis-Wade  plan,  introduced  by  Henry  Winter 
Davis  and  Benjamin  Y.  W^ade,  from  the  committee  on  re- 
bellious States,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  provi- 
sional governors,  the  enrolment  of  citizens  willing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  adojition  and  approval  of  a 
Constitution,  and  the  admission  of  the  State.  6.  The  Con- 
gressional plan,  the  one  actually  carried  out,  The  Legis- 
latures reconstructed  under  the  proclamation  of  December 
8,  1863,  had  adopted  measures  strongly  discriminating 
against  the  negroes,  and  this  had  consolitlated  Republican 
opinion  at  the  North  against  the  PresidentV  policy,  which 
feeling  was  reflected  in  the  Congrei-s  that  assembled  in 
Decemljcr,  18fi5.  Lincoln  had  meanwhile  been  assassinated 
and  Johnson  had  succeeded  him.  It  was  first  enacted  that 
no  State  should  be  represented  in  either  House  until  Con- 
gress had  declared  that  State  entitled  to  representation. 
And  here  the  President  and  Congress  began  to  diverge. 
Congress  then  passed  a  bill  proposing  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  declaring  any  State  ratifying  it  to  be. 
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entitled  to  representation.  The  Civil  Rights  Bill  and  a  bill 
enlarging  the  power  of  the  freedmen's  bureau  followed, 
passed  over  the  President's  veto.  The  first  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  to  be  readmitted  to  representation  was  Ten- 
neesec,  on  July  24,  18(i6.  According  to  Congress  the  rebel- 
lious States  had,  by  their  secession,  suspended  their  State 
governments;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, remaining  operative  as  regards  these  States  which, 
be  it  remembered,  were  not  regarded  as  destroyed,  but  as 
capable  of  restoration  to  their  ^'former  political  relations  in 
the  Union  by  consent  of  the  law-making  power  of  the 
United  States."  It  was  about  this  time  that  those  Republi- 
cans in  sympathy  with  the  President  held  the  *'arm-in- 
arm"  convention,  but  the  bulk  of  tlie  party  considered  ad- 
herence to  Johnson's  policy  as  treason  to  the  party.  More- 
over, the  President,  on  a  Western  trip  taken  about  this 
time,  delivered  many  indiscreet  speeches,  and  thus  widened 
the  gap  between  himself  and  Congress.  The  latter  now 
passed  a  series  of  laws,  many  of  them  over  the  President's 
veto,  and  all  intended  to  limit  his  opportunities  of  opposi- 
tion to  its  plans.  Among  these  were  the  Tenure  of  Offica 
Act,  and  acts  establishing  universal  suffrage  in  the  Terri- 
tories, admitting  Nebraska  as  a  State  and  making  General 
Grant  irremovable  as  head  of  the  army.  The  P'ourtcenth 
Amendment  had  been  adopted  by  but  one  Southern  State, 
Tennessee,  and  so  Congress  was  obliged  to  take  further 
steps  looking  to  reconstruction.  For  this  purpose  the  South 
was  divided  into  five  military  districts;  military  governors 
were  appointed  with  power  to  protect  life  and  property, 
either  by  military  commissions  or  by  the  local  courts ;  these 
governors  were  also  to  supervise  the  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention,  to  which  all  but  certain  dis- 
qualified classes  were  eligible,  and  for  delegates  to  which 
only  those  eligible  were  allowed  to  vote.  These  constitu- 
tions were  to  be  ratified  by  a  popular  vote  and  then  to  be 
passed  on  to  Congress,  after  which  the  new  IvCgisIatiire 
was  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  M'hen  that 
had  become  part  of  the  Constitution  the  State's  represent- 
atives were  to  be  admitted  to  Congress.  This  bill  was 
passed  over  the  President's  veto  March  2,  1867.  The  mili- 
>tary  governors   wore   appointed   and    reconstruction    pro- 
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ceeded.  The  constitutions  thus  adopted  abolished  slavery, 
repudiated  the  debts  incurred  during  the  Civil  War,  re- 
nounced the  right  of  geceesion  and  agreed  to  pass  no  laws 
abridging  the  liberty  of  any  class  of  citizens.  Lcgislaturee 
and  governors  were  elected  under  them,  and  on  June  2?, 
1865,  Arkansas  was  readmitted  to  the  Union;  by  act  of 
June  25,  1868,  Xorth  ('arolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama  and  Louisiana  were  added  to  the  liat. 
Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Texas  were  not  readmitted  till 
the  acts  of  January  36,  February  23  and  March  30,  1870, 
respectively;  Georgia  was  considered  by  Congress  to  have 
failed  in  con]  plying  with  its  reconstruction  policy,  and 
her  readraission  was  not  complete  till  made  so  by  act  of 
July  15,  1870;  as  punishment  for  their  delay,  these  last 
four  States  were  obliged  to  ratify  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment as  a  condition  precedent  to  admission.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  had  been  declared  adopted  July  11, 
1868.  Thus  the  Union  was  once  more  complete.  The  ac- 
tion of  Congress  was  declared  wmstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Texas  v.  Wliite. 
Refunding  of  United  States  Debt.  At  its  highest  point 
(1865)  the  debt  of  the  United  States  exceeded  $2,800,- 
000,000.  This  was  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  different 
obligations,  some  bearing  as  high  as  seven  and  thrw-tentha 
per  cent  interest.  Of  this  debt,  $830,000,000,  bearing  in- 
terest at  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  matured  in  1867 
and  1868,  and  about  $300,000,000  other  debt  matured  in 
the  same  period.  To  meet  this  there  were  issued  in  1866 
$332,998,950,  fifteen  years,  six  per  cent,  bonds;  in  1867 
$379,616,050,  fifteen  vears,  six  per  cent,  bonds:  in  1868 
$43,539,350,  fifteen  vears,  six  per  cent,  bonds;  in  1867  and 
1868  $85,150,000  demands,  three  per  cent  certificates. 
The  refunding  net  of  1870  authorized  the  issue  of  not  more 
than  $200,000,000,  ten  years,  five  per  cent,  bonds;  of  not 
more  than  $300,000,000,  fifteen  years,  four  and  a  half  per 
cent  bonds;  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000,  thirty  years^ 
four  per  cent,  bonds.  In  1871  this  was  amended,  inereaa- 
ing  the  amount  of  five  per  cent,  bonds  to  $500,000,000, 
the  total  issue,  however,  not  to  be  increased  thereby.  Under 
this  act  there  were  issued  a  total  of  $412,806,450  of  five 
per  cent,  bonds,  and  after  1876  $250,000,000  four  and  A 
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half  per  cent,  bonds.  In  1679  a  bill  was  passed  autliorizing 
the  issue  of  $10  certificates,  bearing  four  per  neut.  interest 
and  exchangeable  into  the  four  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  acta 
of  1870  and  1871.  These  certifieutes  were  issued  as  a  part 
of  the  refunding  scheme,  and  were  intended  to  supply  a 
Bafe  means  of  invostment  for  people  of  small  means,  an 
object  that  was  defeated  by  the  premium  at  which  the  four 
per  cent,  bonds  were  selling,  which  acted  as  an  inducement 
to  buy  up  these  certificates  and  to  exchange  them  for  the 
bonds.  On  December  1.  1891,  there  were  but  $88,720,000 
outstanding  (see  Dftbt  Sttitomcnt.  Decemher  1,  1891,  under 
Debt  of  United  Stfites.)  In  18T9  over  $741,000,000  four 
per  cent.  Iwnds  were  issued  under  tlie  acts  of  1870  and 
1871.  The  net  result  of  all  these  changes  was  that  the 
national  debt,  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  whic-h 
was  in  1865  outstanding  at  six  per  cent,  and  over,  was  in 
1879  costing  but  four  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 
more  than  one-half  of  its  then  principnl.  In  1881  over 
$670,000,000  of  the  public  debt  running  at  five  and  six  per 
cent,  matured.  Congress  failed  to  provide  the  moans  for 
meeting  it,  and  there  was  at  the  disposal  nf  the  Secretary 
for  this  purpose  only  the  surplus  revenue  and  somewhat 
over  $100,000,000  of  four  per  cent,  bonds  under  the  acta 
of  1870  and  1871.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Secre- 
tary (Windora),  forced  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility, 
made  a  general  offer  to  the  holders  of  these  bonds  to  extend 
tlie  bonds  of  such  as  might  desire  it  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  redeemable  at  the  pleasnre  of  the  government. 
This  measure  was  a  complete  success,  over  $460,000,000 
bonds  being  extended  at  throe  and  a  half  per  cent.  The 
next  Congress  (in  1882)  authorized  three  per  cent,  bonds, 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  to  be  issued 
instead  of  the  bonds  extended  at  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  and  more  than  $300,000,000  were  so  issued.  Mean- 
while the  reduction  of  the  debt  proceeded  so  rapidly  that 
the  last  of  the  three  and  a  half  per  cents,  were  called 
for  payment  November  1,  1883.  and  the  last  of  the  three 
per  cents.  July  1,  1887,  leaving  outstanding  only  the  four 
and  a  half  and  four  per  e*»nt.  bonds.  The  rapid  extinction 
of  our  national  debt,  and  the  equally  rapid  decline  in  the 
interest  rates  on  the  same,  is  unparalleled.     For  further 
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and  more  detailed  information  rogardiug  the  debt  and  its 
extinction  see  Debt  of  United  States  and  Surplus. 

Be^tration  ia  a  precaution  taken  in  eertain  States  to 
previ'iit  frauds  at  elections.  It  consislR  of  the  preparation 
of  lists  of  the  voters  of  every  precinct,  each  voter  being 
required  to  present  himself  before  the  day  of  election  to 
have  his  name  recorded  and  to  answer  any  questions  aa 
to  his  qualifications.  By  affording  opportunity  for  scrutiny 
and  comparison  of  lists  much  imposition  is  avoided. 
Seventeen  States  have  registration  laws;  eight  States 
require  registration  in  cities  or  towns  containing 
more  than  a  certain  specified  population ;  in  one 
(Georgia)  local  law  exacts  it  in  some  countios.  In  Illinois 
registration  is  required,  but  (exwpt  in  a  few  cities)  a 
vote  will  be  granted,  even  in  its  absence,  on  the  filing  of 
proper  affidavits.  Rhode  Island  requires  it  of  all  not  own- 
ing real  estate,  and  Minnesota  of  all  not  known  to  all  the 
election  judges.  Eight  States  do  not  require  it;  in  three 
of  thei?e  fArkan.sas,  Texas  and  West  Virginia)  it  ia  con- 
stitutionally prohibited. 

Eeid.  Wliitelaw.  Editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  TH- 
hvne.  1872;  minister  to  Franc-e,  1889-93;  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presidency,  1892;  i^pocial  ambassador 
to  England.  1897;  menilier  of  the. Spanish  Peace  Commis- 
sion. 1808.    Born  in  Ohio,  October  87,  1837. 

Eemember  the  Alamo.  The  war-cr\^  of  the  Texan  sol- 
diers at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  during  the  Mexican 
"War.     {Sfp  AJnmo.  The;  also  the  Therm.optjl(B  of  Tessas.) 

Remember  the  Maine.  An  expression  used  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  generally  in  1898,  conveying  a  desire 
for  retaliation  ajE^inst  the  Spanish  .government  boenuse  of 
the  destniction  of  the  F.  S.  S.  Maine.  {See  Spanish-' 
American  War.) 

Eemember  the  Eivcr  Raidn.  An  expression  used  during 
the  political  rampaijni  <^f  U^-JO  by  the  enemies  of  Harrison, 
who  thus  referred  to  the  nhnrtive  attempts  of  Generals 
Wadaworth,  Perkins.  Beall,  Harrison  and  others  to  succor 
the  settler?  on  or  near  the  river  Raisin  in  the  year  1812. 

Eemonetization,    (^^f  Cninnq,\) 

Removal  of  Govemment  Deposits  from  the  United  States 
Bank.     President  Jackson  in  his  mesaage  to  Congress  in 
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1833  recommended  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  government  deposits  could  safely  be  left  there. 
In  March,  1833,  the  House  passed  a  resolution  that  tho 
deposits  could  with  safety  remain  in  the  bank.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  was  opposed  to  the  bank,  resolved,  ncverthless, 
to  remove  tlieiii.  Tlit*  law  creating  the  Imnk  had  provided 
that  government  funds  were  to  be  left  in  it,  unless  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  otherwise  direct,  in 
which  case  the  latter  was  to  lay  before  Congress  the  rea- 
sons for  the  removal.  In  January,  1833,  William  J.  Duanc 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  found 
opposed  to  the  removal,  especially  to  the  removal  before 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  Jackson  tried  in  vain  to 
change  his  determination.  In  September  Duane  asked  the 
President  to  make  a  written  ref|ucst  for  his  (Duanc's) 
resignation,  which  the  former  did  on  the  23d.  On  the 
same  day  Roger  B.  Taney,  the  Attorney-General,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Re  at  once  issued 
orders  directing  collectors  to  deposit  funds  collected  in 
certain  specified  State  banks,  while  the  funds  in  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  were  withdrawn  as  needed.  There  was 
no  actual  transfer  from  the  latter  to  the  State  banks.  The 
only  result  of  a  long  debate  in  Congress  was  a  resolution 
of  censure  by  the  Senate.  Taney's  nomination  was  not  sent 
to  the  Senate  until  June  23,  1831,  and  it  was  rejected  by 
that  body. 

Removals  from  Office.    (Sec  Term  and  Tenure  of  Office.) 
Repeating  is  a  form  of  election  fraud  accompli.shed  by 

causing  the  same  men  to  vote  at  dilfcrent  polls.    Men  that 

make  a  practice  of  this  are  called  repeaters. 

Republican  League  of  the  United  States  is  an  associa- 
tion of  the  various  Republican  clubs  of  the  country.  In 
response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  R4'publican  Club  of  New 
York,  delegates  met  in  that  city  in  Dec-ember,  18H7,  and 
organized  with  Senator  William  M.  Evarts  as  chnirtnan. 
James  P.  Foster,  president  of  the  Xew  York  Republican 
Club,  was  elected  president  of  the  League,  Its  objects  are 
to  consolidate  the  Republican  party  and  to  secure  united 
and  harmonious  action,  especially  in  the  campaign  of  1888, 
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Kepnblican  Party.  This  was  the  original  name  of  the 
Democratic  party,  for  an  account  of  wliich  sec  Democratic- 
Republican  Party.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  principal 
opponent  of  Uiat  party  from  1854  to  the  present  time. 
The  diegolution  of  the  Whig  party  in  185S  left  a  number 
of  factions  agreeing  in  nothing  but  in  their  opposition 
to  the  Democratic  part>',  and  having  none  of  the  element* 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  united  party.  But  from 
these  there  sprang  the  moat  powerful  party  the  Democratic 
party  has  yet  had  to  encountLT — a  consistent  advocate  of 
broad  construction  and  internal  improvements,  more  popu- 
lar than  the  Federal  party  and  more  homogeneous  and 
courageous  than  the  Wliigs.  The  name  was  adopted  partly 
because  its  attsociationa  were  thought  well  euiled  to  draw 
togetlicr  many  of  the  discordant  elements.  It  was  sug- 
gested at  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  member.s  of  Congreas, 
and  was  first  formally  adopted  at  a  Michigan  convention 
in  July,  1854.  The  old  Whigs,  the  Free-Soilers,  many 
Know-Nothings  and  some  few  Democrats  were  the  elements 
that  went  to  make  up  the  parly;  the  Abolitionists  were  a 
species  of  allies.  Its  success  in  the  Htates  was  at  first 
marked,  eleven  Senators  and  a  plurality  of  the  House  be- 
longing to  the  party.  In  185G  a  national  convention  was 
called  and  Fremont  was  nominated.  The  platform  declareil 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  the  Pacific  Itailroads, 
of  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  and  of  the 
improvement  of  "rivers  and  harbors  of  national  char- 
acter." Fremont  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  Be- 
tween 2856  and  1860  the  party  gained  largely  in  compact- 
ness, the  uncompromii^ing  attitude  of  the  slave  power  unit- 
ing Northerners  more  closely,  and  drawing  away  from  the 
party  those  not  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  platform  of 
18G0  was.  with  slight  exceptions,  the  same  aa  in  1856, 
except  that  a  protective  tariff  was  demanded,  and  that 
threats  of  secession  were  condemned.  In  the  convention 
but  few  of  the  Southern  States  were  represente<l.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  nnminated  and  elected.  His  election  was  by 
the  Southern  St;ites  declared  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  their 
secession,  and  thus  was  the  country  plunged  into  civil  war. 
During  the  war  the  history  of  the  government  is  the  bistoij 
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of  the  party.  The  war  policy  of  the  President  was  B\ip- 
portcd  by  the  party,  aa  were  abo  the  raeaeures  intended  to 
cripple  slavery.  lu  1SC4  Lincoln  was  renominated  and 
re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  His  aBsassination  followed 
hard  npon  his  inauguration,  and  the  Vico-Prcsident,  John- 
son, became  President.  Between  him  and  Conp-ess  there 
sprang  up,  almost  at  once,  a  eonttict  on  the  subject  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  seceded  States,  Conprcss  deinanding 
"substantial  jBTuamnteesi"  of  the  preservation  of  the  riojhts 
of  the  ncjE^roes  as  n  condition  precedent  to  ndmission  ;  liis 
impeachment  and  acquittal  followed.  The  measures  of 
Conjrrcss  on  the  subject  of  reconstruction  were  approved 
by  the  party.  That  the  party  was  carried  somewhat  too 
far  on  this  subject,  was  shown  by  the  declaration  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  parts  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  by  a 
Supreme  Court,  the  members  of  which  were  appointed  by 
Repnhlican  l^rpsirlcnts.  In  1S68  Grant  was  nominated  and 
elected.  The  party  placed  itself  on  record  as  oppoi^ed  to 
the  intimidation  of  negro  voters  by  Southern  whites,  and 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con!*titution  is  due  to  its 
efforts,  as  were  also  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth.  In 
1872  Grant  was  renominated,  but  a  portion  of  the  party, 
disapproving  of  its  coercive  measures  toward  the  South, 
held  a  separate  convention  under  the  name  of  Liberal  Re- 
publican party.  Grant  was.  nevertheless,  elected,  but  his 
second  term  was  marred  by  scandals  arising  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  subordinates  selected  by  him.  The  State  elec- 
tions just  previous  to  1876  hnd  been  unfavorable  to  the 
party,  and  the  Democrats,  with  Tilden  as  their  candidate, 
waged  a  vigorous  campaisrn  against  Haves,  the  Republican 
nominee.  The  result  was  lonff  in  doubt  and  was  settled 
only  by  the  Electoral  Commission.  Haves  was  declared 
elected.  Durine:  his  administration  specie  pavments  were 
resumed.  In  the  convention  of  18S0  a  determined  stand 
was  made  by  Grant's  friends  to  secure  his  nomination  on 
the  ground  that,  having  been  out  of  office  for  one  term, 
his  renomination  could  not  be  considered  as  for  a  "third 
term";  but  although  his  supporters  clung  to  him  through- 
out, Garfield  was  nominsted  and  elected.  The  assassination 
of  Garfield  soon  after  his  election  brousrht  Vice-President 
Arthur  to  the  Presidency,    In  1884  Blaine  was  chosen  to 
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represent  ihe  party.  He  was  personally  obnoxious  to  a 
considerable  number  of  Republicans,  thereafter  called  Mug- 
•wumps,  and  in  ivew  York,  always  a  doubtful,  and  in  this 
case  the  deciding,  State,  the  defection  was  sufficient  to  give 
the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  to  the  Democratic  candidate, 
Cleveland,  by  the  smiill  plurality  of  1,047,  in  a  total  vote  of 
over  1,100,000.  Thus,  after  an  uninterrupted  sway  of 
twenty-four  years  the  pnrty'fi  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
was  defeateil.  The  principles  of  the  party,  as  stated  in  the 
Party  Platforms,  are  given  in  the  Appendix, 

ResigTiation  is  the  relinquishment  of  an  oflRce  or 
position  of  honor  or  trust  by  a  formal  act  directed  to  the 
power  that  bestowed  it,  or  the  legal  agent  of  such  power. 
The  ofBce  of  President  or  Vice-President  can,  by  law,  only 
l>e  resigned  by  a  written  and  subscribed  instniment  lodged 
in  ihe  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  resignation  of 
a  Senator  or  Representative  is  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  his  State.  A  Cabinet  officer  directs  his  resignation  to 
the  President,  and  it  is  customary  for  the  meml^ers  of  a 
Cabinet  to  band  their  resignations  to  a  new  President, 
if  these  have  not  already  been  addressed  to  the  outgoing 
President  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  President  to  call  for  the  resignation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  Cabinet.  As  to  the  person  succeed- 
ing to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice-President  when  such 
officer  resigns,  see  Presidential  Succession.  When  a  Sen- 
ator resigns  the  Governor  of  his  State  makes  a  temporary 
appointment  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ivogislature,  which 
elects  a  successor.  In  case  a  Representative  resigns,  the 
Governor  issues  a  writ  for  the  election  of  his  successor. 
The  place  of  a  Cabinet  officer  is  supplied  by  the  process  of 
nomination  by  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  next  highest  officer  in  the  department  performing 
his  duties  teniporarily.  Tf  a  Governor  resigns,  his  place  is 
commonly  supplied  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  the  order 
named.  Other  State  offices  are  usuallv  filled  by  temporary 
appointments  made  by  the  Governor  till  a  suocessor  is  duly 
elected  as  prescribed  by  law.  A  vacancy  in  an  appointive 
office  is  filled,  of  course,  merely  by  a  new  appointment. 
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Eeaolutions  of  '98.  (See  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798; 
Virginia  Reb'olulions  of  1T98.) 

Resumption  of  Specie  Payments.  {Sfe  Commercial 
Crises;  Uisumjition  Ati,) 

Resumption  Act.  By  this  name  is  known  the  Act  of 
January  14,  18*5,  which  directed  the  reauniption  of  specie 
payments  on  January  1,  1879.  The  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  favorably  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the 
?  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Sherman,  to  whom  subse- 
quently, as  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  under  Hayes,  fell 
the  duty  of  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect.  (See  Com- 
wercial  Crises.) 

Retaliation  Act.    (See  Fishery  Treaties,) 

Retired  List.  (See  Army  of  the  United  Stairs,  Navy  of 
the  United  States.) 

Returning  Boards  are  certain  boards  established  for  the 
purpose  of  canvassing  the  votes  given  in  an  election.  They 
were  established  in  some  of  the  reconstructed  States  at  the 
South,  lifter  tlie  Civil  War.  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
any  frauil  or  violence  that  might  be  practised  on  the  negroes 
at  the  polls,  the  first  one  being  established  in  Arkansas  by 
its  Constitution  of  1868.  Under  this  constitution  the  board 
had  power  to  correct  or  to  reject  any  returns,  and  even  to 
act  a.sidc  the  election  and  order  a  new  one — in  short,  judi- 
cial powers.  The  Constitution  of  1874  gave  to  it  the  power 
merely  to  canvass  the  votes.  Florida,  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  had  returning  boards  possessing  judicial  jiowers. 
While  in  the  case  of  State  elections  the  powers  given  to 
returning  boards  would  necessarily  require  the  sanction 
of  the  State  constitution,  the  case  is  different  in  elections 
for  rresidcntial  electors,  because  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prescribes  that  these  shall  be  appointed  in 
such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  direct, 
thus  placing  the  power  to  regulate  this  matter  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ijegislature  regardless  of  any  provisions 
of  the  State  constitution.  This  subject  is  of  interest  chiefly 
in  relation  to  the  Presidential  election  of  1876,  in  which 
the  result  hinged  upon  the  action  of  those  boards.  The 
laws  of  Florida  constituted  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  At- 
torney-General and  the  Comptroller,  or  any  two  of  them 
with  any  other  member  of  the  State  cabinet  selected  by 
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them,  as  the  retuniiug  board.  In  187G  the  State  Circuit 
Court  for  Lt>on  County  ordered  an  immediate  canvass  by 
the  board.  From  Baker  County  there  were  two  returns. 
Disregarding  the  vote  from  thi8  county,  the  popular  vote 
was  about  a  tie.  The  return  from  this  county  giving  a 
Republican  majority  of  41  votes  was  thrown  out,  as  was 
also  the  return  from  Clay  County  (giving  a  Democratic 
majorit}*  of  164),  and  a  Democratic  Governor  and  Repub- 
lican Presidential  electors  were  declared  elected.  On  this 
return,  the  Governor  gave  hi«  certificate  to  the  Republican 
electors,  acd  those  met  and  voted.  The  Democratic  electors 
had  met  and  voted  on  a  certificate  of  one  member  of  the 
board.  The  court  refused  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
returning  board,  and  on  January  1,  1877.  a  new  retnrn 
was  made  declaring  the  Democratic  electors  and  State 
officers  elected.  A  recanvass  by  the  new  State  officers,  as 
ordered  by  the  new  Ijcgislature,  also  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  Democratic  electors,  but  the  Electoral  Commission  ac- 
cepted the  Republican  returns  as  the  only  one  regular  in 
form.  The  rulings  of  the  courts  have  since  practically 
deprived  the  board  of  its  judicial  functions.  In  Ix)nisiana 
the  board  conBisted  of  "five  persons,  to  be  elected  by  the 
Senate  from  all  political  parties."  In  187G  the  Democratic 
member  at  once  resigned,  and  his  place  was  not  tilled.  The 
hoard  decided  contests  in  secret,  and  refused  to  allow 
United  States  supervisors  to  be  present.  About  1,300  bal- 
lots, bearing  the  names  of  only  three  Republican  electors, 
were  counted  as  cast  for  all  of  the  eight  electors.  In  all 
about  13,000  Democratic  and  2,000  Republican  votes  were 
rejected.  The  board  declared  the  election  of  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  electorfi,  of  iho  Republican  State  ticket, 
of  four  Republiciin  and  two  Democratic  Congressmen,  and 
gave  the  Republicans  a  majority  of  two  in  the  State  Senate 
and  of  twenty-five  in  the  lower  House.  Subsequent  legis- 
lation has  deprived  the  board  of  its  judicial  functions. 
In  South  Cftrolina  the  board  consisted  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Treasurer,  the  Comptroller,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  the  Adjutant-General.  On  November  22,  1876, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  ordered  the  board  not  to 
exercise  judicial  functions  in  counting  the  votes  of  the 
Presidential   electors.     The   board,   notwithstanding,   d©» 
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clared  the  Republican  electors  chosen.  The  members  were 
arretted  for  contempt,  but  they  were  released  by  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  on  a  writ  of  hfihentt  corpus.  The 
judicial  functions  of  the  board  have  been  withdrawn  by 
Bubseqnont  Icu'islation.     d'^cr  Electoral  Commission.) 

Beturns,  Can't  Go  Behind  the.  This  is  the  popular 
phrase  to  express  the  princii>Ie  adopted  by  the  Electornl 
Commission  of  not  e.xaminiug  into  the  votes  as  actually 
cast,  but  of  taking  the  result  declared  by  the  returning 
boards  through  the  proper  channels. 

Revenue  of  the  TTnited  States.  {See  Expenditures  and 
Receipts  of  the  United  Sifites.) 

Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the 
Union.  It  has  two  capitals,  Providence  and  Newport.  Its 
popular  name  is  Little  Rhody,  or  Rhoda.  {See  Dorr  Re- 
oelUon.) 

Rich  Han*&  Dollar.  The  gold  dollar  iK  so  called  by  those 
favoring  the  compulsory  coinage  of  standard  silver  tJoUars. 
(^ee  Silver  Qursiion.) 

Riders  are  provisions  added  to  a  bill  under  consideration 
in  a  legislative  asscmbly,having  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  subject  rauttcr  of  the  bill  itself.  They  are  usually  provi- 
sions that  would  have  no  chance  of  passing  on  their  merits 
and  they  are  mer;:ed  with  important  bills  by  a  minority, 
which  makes  the  pa.«sacre  of  the  bill  as  thus  amended  the 
condition  of  its  passage  in  any  shape,  or  else  they  are  thus 
added  for  the  purpose  of  dodging  the  veto  of  the  executive 
which  they  know  -would  meet  the  measure  if  separately 
passed,  and  which  they  believe  will  not  be  exerted  upon 
an  otherwise  good  and  important  bill.  The  bills  saddlefl 
with  riders  are  usually  appropriation  bills.  As  their  effect 
is  practically  to  limit  the  veto  power  of  the  executive,  they 
are  now  by  law  forbidden  in  many  State:*,  and  the  rules 
both  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  some  measure  limit  their 
application.  In  order  entirely  to  prevent  this  mischief 
it  has  been  sugircsted  that  the  Constitution  be  amended  so 
as  to  enable  the  President  to  veto  single  items  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Right  of  Search.  The  right  is  undisputed  in  interna- 
tional law  for  the  war  vessel  of  a  belligerent  to  visit  private 
Teasels  on  the  high  aeas  and  to  examine  their  papers  and 
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cargoes,  to  dett^rmine  their  destination  and  character.  The 
Tight  wliich  England  claims  of  searching  neutral  vessels 
for  subjects  and  deserters,  however,  is  a  differeni  matter, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  War  of  1812  (which 
»ee.) 

Rights  of  Neutrals.     (See  Neulrality,) 

Bing.  A  corrupt  arrangement  that  "encircles  enough 
influential  men  in  the  organization  of  each  party  to  control 
the  action  of  both  party  machines;  men  who  in  public  push 
to  extremes  the  abstract  ideas  of  their  reapective  parties, 
vhile  they  secretly  join  their  hands  in  schemes  for  per- 
sonal power  and  profit."  This  definition  is  from  a  pam- 
phlet by  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

Hiver  and  Harbor  Bills.  The  first  bill  for  harbor  im- 
prfjvi'nionts  at  national  expense  was  passed  March  3,  1823. 
Various  finch  bilh  were  subsequently  passed.  President 
Polk,  in  184(1,  and  President  Pierce,  in  1854,  defeated 
billrt  for  thnt  purpose  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  and  there- 
after no  atlMUipt  to  pass  such  measures  was  made  until 
18i(».  Meanwhile  most  appropriations  for  necessary  work 
hiid  been  made  under  diiferent  heads,  such  as  fortifica- 
tions. In  1870  $2,000,000  was  direi'tly  appropriated  for 
t!ie  pur|)()Ke.  Between  1870  and  1875  the  amounts  did 
not  exreed  $7,500,000;  the  appropriations  since  then  are 
given  under  Afipropriations.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  practice 
to  pass  these  hills  by  log-rolling  {which  see),  and  the 
amounts  have  thus  been  largely  increased.  In  1882  the  ap- 
pniprialions  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  nearly  819,- 
000,000.  The  bill  was  promptly  vetoed  by  President  Arthur 
and  just  as  promptly  pnsspd  over  the  veto  by  Congress. 

Book  of  Chickamauga.  A  name  applied  to  General 
George  H.  Thomas  by  reason  of  the  firm  stand  made  by 
him  at  Chickamauga  during  the  Civil  War,  September, 
1863.  lliomas  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1816;  he  died 
March  28.   1870. 

Bodncy,  Caesar.  A  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; delegate  to  Congress  from  Delaware,  1776;  an 
officer  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  president  of 
Delaware,  1778-82.  Bom  at  Dover,  Delaware,  October  t, 
1728;  died  at  Dover,  Delaware,  June  29,  1784. 
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Bogiie's  Island.  A  nickname  applied  to  Rhode  Island 
when  that  State  stood  out  and  refused  to  ratify  the  Con- 
Btitution. 

Roorbach  is  defined  by  Webster  as  follows:  "A  forgery  or 
fictitious  story  published  for  purpoftt.*s  of  political  intrigue. 
The  word  originated  in  IS-^A,  when  such  a  forgery  was 
published,  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  the  'Travels 
of  Baron  Roorbach.'  " 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  New  York  State  Assomblyman, 
1882-84 ;  uu8U{?t'essful  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  1886;  United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioner, 
1880-95;  president  New  York  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners, 1895-97;  Assistant  Secretarj-  of  the  Navv,  1897- 
98;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War  at  Las  Uuasimaa  (June  34),  and  San 
Juan  (July  1)  ;  appointed  colonel,  July  8,  1898;  Governor 
of  New  York,  1898;  President  of  the  United  States.  1901- 
09.  Bom  at  New  York  City.  October  27,  1858.  (See 
Rough  Rider.t.) 

Eboster,  Democratic,    (See  Democratic  Rooster.) 

Rotation  in  Office.     (Sre  Civil  Service  Reform,) 

Rough  Riders.  A  name  given  to  the  First  U.  S.  Vol- 
unteer Cavalry,  a  regiment  organized  by  Tjconard  Wood  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel,  re- 
spectively, until  July  8,  1898,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  appointed  colonel. 

Rom,  Romanism  and  Rebellion.  During  tlie  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1884,  James  G.  Blaine,  the  Republican 
candidate,  received  a  delegation  of  ministers  favoring  his 
election  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York  City. 
The  spokesman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard,  in  the  course  of 
his  address  to  Blaine,  referred  In  tlie  DiMnocriitic  party  as 
the  party  of  "Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion.**  This 
phrase  was  at  onco  seized  upnn  by  the  newspapers  opposed 
to  Blaine  and  telegraphed  all  over  the  country;  and  the 
fact  was  dwelt  on  that  the  slighting  allusion  to  Catholics 
had  not  been  rebuked  by  Blaine.  It  is  impoaeible  to  esti- 
mate how  many  Catholic  votes  were  turned  from  Blaine 
for  that  reason:  Cleveland's  popular  majority  *>ver  Blaine 
in  New  York  was  but  1,047,  so  that  524  votes  lost  to  Cleve- 
land would  have  turned  the  State  in  Blaine's  favor,  and 
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with  New  York  he  would  have  gained  the  Presidency. 
Whether  the  injudicious  utterance  above  quoted  lost  the 
election  for  Blaine  cannot  be  aaid. 

Sage  of  Greystone.  A  popular  name  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 
TUden'a  residence  on  the  Hudson  River  was  called  Grey- 
stone. 

Sage  of  Konticello.  A  popular  name  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. On  the  termination  of  his  second  terra  as  President 
he  retired  to  Mouticello,  Virginia,  where  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passed. 

St.  John,  John  P.  Governor  of  Kansas,  1879-83;  un- 
successful candidate  for  President  on  the  Prohibition  ticket, 
1884.     Born  in  Indiana,  Fehruary  25,  1S33. 

Salary  Grab.  On  March  3,  1873,  in  the  rush  that  al- 
ways attends  the  closing  hours  of  the  national  l^jiislature, 
the  Forty-fieoond  Congress  signalized  the  last  day  of  its 
existence  by  passing  the  act  commonly  called  the  ** Salary 
Grab.*'  It  pasi=ed  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  received 
President  Grant's  signature  on  this  same  day.  It  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  of  the  President's  salary  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000  a  year,  of  the  salaries  of  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Cabinet  ofi'icers,  the 
Speaker  of  tlie  House,  Senators,  Representatives,  Terri- 
torial delegates  and  various  other  Federal  ofBcialsL  The 
act  was  to  take  effect  immediately,  except  ns  tn  meml>erB  of 
Congress,  whose  salary  was  raised  from  $5,000  to  $7,500 
a  year.  As  to  these  it  was  made  retroactive  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  of  the  Forty-second  Congress.  It  was 
this  provision  of  the  bill  which  gave  it  the  name  of  a 
"grab."  Most  of  those  that  voted  against  it  and  Bome  that 
votefl  for  it,  covered  their  past  increase  of  salary  into  the 
Treasury.  It  was  not  a  party  measure,  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Cougroea  was  to  repeal  the  law  as  to  all  officials 
except  the  President  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  repealing  act  became  a  law  on  January  20, 
1874. 

Salt  River,  Gone  Up.  This  phrase  is  applied  to  poli- 
ticians who  are  forced  out  of  public  life,  or  who  retire  he- 
cause  of  disappointed  ambition.  It  is  said  that  the  phrase 
arose  from  a  smjill  Btrenni  of  that  name  in  Kentucky,  the 
navigation  of  which  was  very  diSiculty  and  the  unpleasant- 
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-eSB  of  a  jourDey  up  that  stream  wqb  thought  fairly  to 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  politicians  to  whom  the  phrase 
was  applied. 

San  Juan  Dispute.      (See  Northwest  Boundary.) 

Santo  Domingo,  Annexation  of.  Snnto  Domingo  is  a 
republic  occupyin;i  the  eastern  and  larger  portion  of  the 
ieland  of  Havti.  It  ii^  also  called  San  Doniinjjo,  or  the 
Pominican  Republic.  In  July,  1869,  President  Grunt  sent 
General  Babcock  to  San  Domingo  to  report  on  the  project 
of  annexing  it  to  the  United  States.  In  consequence  of 
Babcock's  report,  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  made  on 
November  20,  1869.  which  was  approved  by  popular  vote 
in  San  Domingo.  Its  ratification  was  urged  on  the  Senate 
to  secure  the  fine  harl>nr  of  Samana  for  a  coaling  station 
and  commanding  rendezvous  for  our  navy,  to  prevent  tlie 
acquisition  of  that  bay  by  any  foreign  power,  to  free  the 
slaves  there,  and  by  example  to  influence  the  slaves  in 
Cuba  and  Brnzil,  and  to  secure  a  profitable  po-sscs-sion  for 
the  United  States.  But  charges  were  made  that  private 
specuiators  were  the  promoters  of  the  plan,  which  was 
thus  discredited.  In  May,  1870,  the  treaty  was  modified 
to  meet  some  objections,  and  Grant  sent  a  special  message 
to  Congress,  on  May  Slst,  urging  ratification.  The  Sen- 
ate, however,  on  June  30th  refused  to  ratify  tlu^  treaty. 
In  January,  1871,  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's roe-ssage  of  December  5,  1870,  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  visit  San  Domineo  and  report  on 
tlie  project.  B.  F.  Wade,  Andrew  D.  White  anrl  S.  G. 
Howe  were  appointed,  visited  San  Domingo,  and  made  a 
favorable  re|X)rt.  The  project,  however,  had  now  become 
thoroughly  unpopular,  and  Grant  in  a  special  messa?^  of 
April  5,  1871,  virtually  abandoned  it.  Nothing  has  since 
been  done  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  annexation.  Senator 
Sumner  of  Massachusetts  was  a  bitter  of)ponent  of  the 
whole  plan,  and  chiefly  to  his  efforts  was  due  its  defeat. 

Scalawag.  A  word  signifying  a  low,  worthless  fellow. 
During  the  reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil  War, 
it  was  at  the  South  applied  to  Southerners  who  joined  the 
Republican  part\'  and  aided  them  in  reconstniction. 

Sohnrz,  Carl,  was  born  near  Cologne.  Germany,  March  2, 
1829,    He  left  Germany  hy  reason  of  his  connection  with 
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the  revolutionary  disturbances  of  1848.  He  served  in  the 
Civil  War,  attaining  the  grade  of  brigadier-general.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Republican.  He  pursued  journalism  as 
a  profession  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  In  1869  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator.  He  was  identified  with  the  Liberal 
Republican  movement  in  1879.  In  1877  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  Hayes.  In  1884  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt  against  Blaine  in  the  Republican 
party.    Died  at  New  York  City,  May  14.  1906. 

Scott  Tax  Law.     (Sec  Prohibiiion.) 

Scratching.     When   a  citizen  votes  a   tieket  containing'' 
the  names  of  some  of  the  candidates  of  the  party  with  which 
he  is  not  affiliated,  he  is  said  to  scratch  the  names  of  those 
of  his  own  party  that  he  omits. 

Soripomania,  A  name  applied  to  the  craze  for  specula- 
tion in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1791 ; 
also  called  Scripophobia. 

Scripophobia.     (Sm  Srripownnia.) 

Scrub  Eace  for  the  Presidency.  The  Presidential  con- 
test of  1824  was  so  called.  The  candidates,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Andrew  .Taeksou,  William  H.  Crawford  and  Henry 
Clay,  being  all  of  the  same  party,  the  contest  was  merely 
a  personal  one;  the  truth  of  the  comparison  implied  in  the 
name  is  obvious. 

Search,  Right  of.    (See  Right  of  Search.) 

Seat  of  Government.  Previous  to  the  final  removal  to 
Washington  in  1800  the  seats  of  Government  were:  Phila- 
delphia. May  10,  1775;  Baltimore,  December  30,  1776; 
Philadelphia^  3Iarch  4,  1777;  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania^ 
.Sopteml>er  27.  1777;  York,  Pennsylvania,  September  30> 
1777;  Philadelphia.  July  2.  1778;  Princeton,  New  Jersev, 
June  30,  1783;  Annapolis.  Maryland,  November  26,  1783; 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  November  1,  1784 ;  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1785.  where  the  Constitutional  Crovernraent  was 
orjrani^ed  in  1789, 

Secession.  Tlie  claim  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  ** State  sov- 
ereignty." But  the  ripht  of  Recession  or  peaceable  with- 
drawal must  not  be  confounded  with  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion or  violent  revolt  against  unbearable  oppression ;  in 
the  latter  case  there  is  no  claim  of  legal  right;  the  appeal 
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!b  to  force  and  the  revolutionists  know  that  failure  means 
the  puniehment  inflicted  for  treason.  This  claim  has  been 
put  forward  by  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  in  its  turn 
and  has  on  such  occasions  usually  been  condemned  by  the 
othew  89  treasonable.  It  was  eitfier  involved  in  or  explic- 
itly put  forward  by  the  "Kentucky  Rofiolutionfl/*  the  "Hart- 
ford Convention,"  and  the  "Nullification  Ordinance."  The 
discussion  preceding  the  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  threats 
of  secession,  in  the  North  to  follow  the  annexation,  in  the 
South  to  follow  a  refusal  to  annex.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  doctrine  had  been  ventilated  North  and  South,  hut  no 
real  attempt  to  secede  had  been  made.  There  had  been 
talk  of  co-operation  among  some  of  the  Southern  State?  for 
the  purpose  of  carrj'ing  out  a  secession  programme  (for 
no  State  would  have  attempted  it  alone),  but  all  this  came 
to  naught.  Since  about  1835,  however,  slavery  and  "State 
aovereignty'^  had  been  bound  up  together  and  secession 
was  the  logical  consequence  of  the  latter.  The  feeling 
between  slave-holding  sections  and  non-slave-holding  sec- 
tion8»  between  North  and  South,  had  become  more  anfl 
more  strained^  and  the  election  in  1860  of  Lincoln  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  change  the  theory  into  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  reality.  South  Carolina  iRSued  a  circular  to  the 
other  Southern  States  declaring  that  she  would  secede  with 
any  other  State  or  alone,  if  any  other  would  agree  to  fol- 
low. No  State  was  prepared  to  secede  alone,  but  Florida, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  agreed  to  secede  with  any  other 
State.  South  Carolina  led  the  way;  a  State  convention 
was  called  and  on  December  20, 1860,  the  Act  of  17S8.  rati- 
fying the  United  States  Constitution,  was  repealed,  and  it 
was  declared  "that  the  union  now  subsisting  between  South 
Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved;"  on  the  24th  a 
declaration  of  the  causes  of  sooession  was  adopted,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Governor  proclaimed  the  secession  of 
the  State.  Mississippi  followed  January  9,  1861;  Florida, 
January  10th;  Alabama,  January  11th;  Georgia,  January 
19th;  Louisiana,  January  26th;  Texas,  February  Ist,  but 
the  proceedings  in  this  latter  State  were  very  irregidar. 
Virginia  did  likewise  in  April,  Arknnsas  and  North  Caro- 
lina in  MaV;  and  Tennessee,  making  the  eleventh  and  last 
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Bcceding  State,  in  Juae.    The  Civil  War  settled  the  quea- 
tion  forever. 

Secretary  of  Lection.     (Sre  Foreign  Service.) 
Sectional   President.      Lincoln    was    so    called   bj    the 
Southerners,  who  held  that  he  pcprcwnted  not  llie  whole 
people,  hut  only  the  northern  section  of  the  nation. 
Sedition  Laws.     (See  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.) 
Sedition  Poles.    A  derisive  name  for  Liberty  Poles, 
Self-Created  Societies.     Thia  phrase  was  used  by  Wash- 
ington in  a  mei»agc  to  Congress  on  the  Whisky  Insurrec- 
tion, to  designate  thoae  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  insti- 
gfltorfl  of  the  revolt.    It  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  Demo- 
cnitic  Society. 
Selling  Ont      (See  Trading.) 
Seminole  War.     (S^^f  Indian  Wars.) 
Senate.     This  is  the  name  of  the  emnller  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislative  division  of  the  National  govern- 
ment.    It  is  also  applied  to  the  corresponding  divisions 
of  the  State  govemmenta.    When  the  term  is  used  without 
qnalificatioD,  the  national  Senate  is  meant.    The  Senate  is 
composed  of  two  members  from  every  State,  chosen  by  the 
I>'LMslature.     The  term  is  six  years.     The  terms  of  the 
tenators  are  so  arranged  that  one-third  of  them  expire 
»fevery  two  years.    The  Senate  is  thus  a  body  having  con- 
tiniinns  existence  and  organization.     Article  1,  section  3, 
of  the  Constitution  treats  of  the  Senate.     A  person,  in 
order  to  be  a  Senator,  must  be  at  leaat  thirty  years  of 
age.    He  must  have  been  nine  years  a  citizen,  and  must, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  he  is  chosen 
to  represent.    The  Senate  has  the  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments.    It  must  confirm  the  ap)wrntmont)«  made  by  the 
President,  and  must  ratify  nil  treaties,  for  which  purpose 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary.    When  confirming  nomina- 
tions and  ratifying  treatie.*?   (executive  business,  as  it  is 
called)  the  Senate  sits  in  secret  session.     All  attempts  to 
repeal  this  rule  have  failed ;  they  are  renewed  at  almost 
every  session.  The  Vice-Pretsident  of  the  United  States  prc- 
aides  over  the  Senate.     In  the  absence  of  the  Vice-Preai- 
,-dent,  or  when  he  acts  as  Prcsidrnt,  the  Senate  chooses 
president  pro  icmporp  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  custnraaiy^ 
of  the  Vice-President  to  retire  a  few  daya  before  adjourn- 
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ment  for  the  acsaion,  in  order  to  enable  this  officer  to  be 
chosen,  because  under  a  law  now  superseded  this  officer  was 
in  the  line  of  Presidential  succession  (which  see).  In  case 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  ulet'tors  to  choose  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  selection  devolves  on  the  Senate.  "A  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice.'*  (Constitution,  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment.) The  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  are  by 
a  rule  of  that  body  to  be  elected  by  ballot  unless  otherwise 
ordered.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  agreed  upon  in 
caucus,  and  the  caucus  list  is  voted  on  as  a  whole  by  the 
Senate.  Each  House  provides  rules  for  its  own  Ruidanee, 
and  those  of  the  Senate  differ  in  many  respects  from  those 
of  the  House,  being  in  general  more  lax.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  limit  to  the  length  of  time  which  a  Senator  may 
consume  in  debate,  and  in  general  the  ^'courtesy  of  the 
Senate,"  as  it  is  called,  is  relied  on  as  a  substitute  for  strin- 
gent rules.  The  salary  of  a  Senator  is  $5,000.  together 
with  an  allowance  of  $125  per  annum  for  statioiKry  and 
newspapers,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  mile 
for  travel  to  and  from  Washington  for  every  annual  session. 
Deduction  from  the  salary  is  made  for  absence  without 
leave.  The  United  Slates  statutes  provide  as  follows  for 
the  filling  of  vacancit^s  in  the  Senate  occurring  before  the 
taiet*ting  of  Legislatures  and  during  the  session  of  Legis- 
latures: "Whenever  on  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  of 
any  State  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  representation  of  such 
State  in  the  Senate,  the  Legislature  shall  proceed,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  after  meeting  and  organization,  to  elect 
a  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
the  election  of  a  Senator  for  a  full  term,"  and  "whenever 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  a  State  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  representation  of  such  State  in  the  Senate, 
similar  proceedings  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  be  had  on  the 
second  Tuesday  after  the  Legislature  has  organized,  and 
haa  notice  of  such  vacancy."  The  Constitution  of  the 
Upited  States  adds  the  subjoined:  "If  vacancies  happen 
by  resignation ;  or  otherx^ise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  any  State,  the  Executive  (that  is,  the  Governor) 
thereof  may  make  temporar}*  appointments  until  the  next 
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meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  sach 
vni.'anciefl." 

Sergeant-ftt-Arms.  The  gergeant-at-arms  of  a  legislative 
body  is  the  official  that  maintains  order  under  the  direction 
of  liie  presiding  officer.  He  Bcrves  processes  and  makes 
arrestii  when  these  are  ordered  by  the  House.  In  both  the 
Srnnt(?  and  the  Houko  he  is  elected. 

Seventh  of  March  Speech.  In  January,  1850,  Henry 
riny  introduced  into  Congress  the  scriefl  of  resolutions 
that  subKcquently  led  to  the  Compromise  of  1850  (which 
ftee).  During  the  debate  on  these  resolutions  Daniel  Web- 
ster delivered  an  extraordinary  speech  in  which  he  opposed. 
the  views  of  the  abolitionists  and  of  all  who  in  any  way 
desired  to  restrict  shivery.  The  one  great  aim  of  his  speech 
WAS  to  smooth  over  difTferences  between  North  and  South. 
It  has  been  chnrpod  that  this  speech  was  a  virtual  recanta- 
tion of  his  political  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his 
Presidential  aspirations.  The  speech  was  delivered  March 
7,  1850. 

Seward  Whigs.    (See  Conscience  Whigs.) 

Seward,  William  H.,  was  bom  at  Florida,  New  York, 
May  IC,  180K  and  died  at  Auburn,  New  York,  October  10, 
1872.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate,  and  was 
elected  Governor  in  1838  and  1840  after  having  been  de- 
feated in  1834.  In  1849  he  became  United  States  Senator. 
He  vvfl.s  in  early  life  an  anti-Ma^Jon,  and  joined  the  Whig 
party  on  its  organization.  He  was  a  member  of  the  anti- 
slavery  faction  of  that  party  and  its  leader  in  the  Senate. 
He  be<*ame  Secretary  of  State»  under  Lincoln,  in  1861,  and 
servetl  in  that  office  until  18G9. 

Seymonr,  Horatio,  was  bom  in  Pompey,  New  York,  in 
1811.  He  studied  law;  served  as  mayor  of  Utica  and  in 
the  Legislature.  He  was  a  Democrat,  a  member  of  the 
'•hunker/*  or  conservative  faction.  In  1850  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  and  defeated  by  about  300  votes  out  of 
430,000  ca^  In  18.se  he  was  elected,  and  in  1854  agam, 
defeated  by  a  very  small  majority.  In  1862  be  was 
mort  elected  Governor.  He  waa  the  acknovledfied  leader 
o(  hia  parir  in  New  York,  and  in  1868  he  reeeived  ita 
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Presidential  nomination,  but  he  was  defeated.  He  then 
retired  from  public  life.    He  died  on  February  13,  1886. 

Sharp-Shins.  A  name  given  to  small  currency  obtained 
by  cutting  silver  dollars  into  parts.  It  was  used  in  the 
early  days  of  Virginia. 

Shays'  Rebellion  was  an  uprising  of  the  people  in  Masea^ 
chusotts,  in  178(5,  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Shaya. 
Following  the  elose  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  was  bad.  Taxea  were  high,  and 
there  was  an  enormous  number  of  suits  for  debt  before  the 
courts.  A  general  feeling  of  discontent  prevailed,  which, 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  mentioned,  assumed  an  organized 
form.  Petitions  were  addressed  to  the  State  authorities 
complaining  that  the  salaries  of  the  Governor  and  State 
officers  were  too  high,  that  the  taxes  were  too  burden- 
some, that  lawyers  exacted  too  heavy  fees,  and  they  de- 
manded an  issue  of  paper  money  and  the  removal  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  from  Boston.  Efforts  were  made  to 
allay  this  feeling  of  discontent,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  in 
September  an  armed  force  of  insurgents  interrupted  and 
dispersed  the  court  in  sesHiou  at  Worcester,  In  like  man- 
ner courts  in  session  in  other  sections  of  the  State  were 
broken  up  by  bodies  of  anned  men,  and  in  December  the 
sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Worcester  and  Spring- 
iield  were  suspended  by  one  thousand  men,  led  by  Daniel 
Shays.  In  January  of  the  following  year  a  body  of  two 
thousand  men,  under  command  of  Shaj's,  marched  upon 
Springfield  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  arsenal,  but 
were  routed  by  a  force  of  militia  under  General  Shephard, 
and  the  following  day  a  large  force  of  militia,  under  Gen- 
eral Lincoln,  captured  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  malcon- 
tents. This  ended  the  rebellion.  A  number  of  prisoners 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  ultimately  a  free 
pardon  was  extended  to  all  who  had  participated  in  the 
rebellion. 

Sherman  Bill.  An  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  14, 
1890,  which  provided  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  to 
the  amount  of  4.500,000  ounces  every  month;  it  was  re- 
pealed, 1893.     (Sec  Silver  Question,) 

Sherman,  William  Tecumsch,  was  born  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  February  8,  182a.    He  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
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in  1840.  He  served  in  the  army  until  1853,  when  he  re- 
signed and  turned  to  civil  pursuits.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  service  as  a  colonel  in  the 
regular  army.  He  served  with  brilliant  distinction,  rising 
to  the  grade  of  major-general  in  the  regular  service.  Hi« 
beat-known  achievements  are  the  capture  of  Atlanta  and 
his  march  to  the  sea.  In  1800  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  186?)  to  that  of  general.  He 
retired  on  N'ovember  1.  1883.    He  died  February  14,  1391. 

SMmonoseki  Indemnity.  Shimonoseki  is  a  seaport  of 
Japan  who^e  forts  command  a  strait  of  the  same  name. 
In  1864  these  forts  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  squad- 
ron of  war  vcs<icLs,  representing  the  United  State*,  Eng- 
land. Franco  and  Holland,  in  retaliation  for  the  firing  on 
Inerchant  vessels  of  those  nations  by  the  forts.  The  Jap- 
anese govcrmnent  was  compelled  to  pay  damages  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  forts,  besides  an  indemnity,  amount- 
ing together  to  $3,000,000.  Our  share  in  this  sum  was 
$785,000.  Only  a  small  portion  of  it  was  needed  for  dam- 
ages inflicted,  and  the  remainder  lay  in  our  public  treasury 
for  some  years.  It  was  not  applied  to  any  public  use,  ana 
finally,  a^ter  repeated  attempts  to  refund  the  extortionate' 
e.xcep?,  it  was  repaid  to  Japan  in  18S4. 

Shinplasteri.  During  the  war  .small  change  disappeared 
from  circulation  and  the  people  resorted  to  postage  stamps 
and  private  notes.  The  latter,  representing  ten.  twenty-five 
and  fifty  cents,  issued  by  retail  dealers  to  facilitate  trade, 
were  of  little  value  beyond  the  particular  locality  where 
t)iey  were  issued,  except  as  plasters  for  broken  shins,  and 
hence  were  called  "ehinplastcrs."  The  fractional  notes, 
printed  by  the  government  under  the  law  of  1863  wei 
abo  called  "ehinplaster!»,"  but  merely  because  their  fore- 
runners had  borne  that  name. 

Shirley,  William.  Colonial  governor  of  Massachusetta, 
1741-45;  he  planned  the  expedition  against  Louishnr^, 
1745;  Oovernor  of  Massaohufletts,  1753;  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  1755.  Bom  in  England,  1693; 
died  at  Rn^hurv.  Ma8.«achusetts.  March  24.  1771. 

Shoe-Stringy  District.  The  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  MitJsissippi,  as  laid  out  in  1874,  is  so  called  because  it 
confiifits  of  a  narrow  strip  extending  along  the  Mississippi 
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River  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  State.  {See  Qerry- 
mander,) 

Sic  Semper  Tyrannis.  This  Latin  phrase,  signifying 
"Thus  always  to  tyrants,"  constitutes  the  motto  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  They  wore  the  words  which  John 
Wilkea  Booth  shouted  out  when  he  jumpt^it  on  the  Btage  of 
Ford's  Theator  after  assassinating  Lincoln. 

Signal  Service  Bureau.  The  eignal  sepviee  was  first  or- 
ganized for  military  purposes.  In  war  it  is  very  necesBary 
that  different  parts  of  an  army  should  be  able  to  commu*- 
nicate  readily  and  quickly  with  each  other,  and  therefore 
a  special  service  was  organized,  equipped  with  flag^,  torches, 
lieliofitatfl,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  other  instTU" 
ments  of  communication,  and  instructed  in  a  code  of  sig- 
nals which,  while  intelligent  to  themselves,  were  meant 
to  be  a  complete  mysler\'  to  all  others.  Such  a  Bcrvice  has 
been  attached  to  the  United  States  Array  for  many  years, 
but  the  njeteoTological  division  of  this  service  is  of  recent 
creation.  February  9,  J 870,  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
first  imposed  upon  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  the  duty  of 
"giving  notice  by  U^Icgraph  and  signal  of  the  aj)pn)ach  and 
force  of  storms."  The  duty  was  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
under  the  chief  signal  officer.  General  Albert  .T.  Myer,  was 
admirably  performed.  So  quickly  and  well  were  its  me- 
teorological observations  made  that  the  new  bureau  won 
the  confidence  of  scienlinc  men  immediulely,  and  in  1874 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  turned  over  it?  entire  body  of 
volunteer  civilian  weather  observers  to  the  direction  of  the 
signal  service.  The  telegraphic  facilities  of  the  service  soon 
led  to  a  now  system,  that  of  simultaneous  weather  observa- 
tion and  instantaneous  reports.  This  gave  the  central  ollice 
valuable  data  on  which  to  base  a  scientific  study  of  the 
weather,  and  largely  increased  general  confidence  in  its 
predictions.  The  network  of  signal  lines  now  extends  over 
the  continent  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  the  West  Indies,  to  the 
Canadian  frontier,  and  daily  reports  are  also  received  from 
the  Canadian  Dominion  and  its  outlying  posts.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  work  of  the  bureau  is  that  on  the  West- 
em  frontier.  Tri-daily  observations  are  taken  at  all  the 
etationa  eaat  and  west  at  7  a.  m.,  3  p.  m.  and  Up.  m.^ 
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-Washington  time,  and  immediately  put  upon  the  wires. 
So  nearly  niv  these  oljservations  simultaneous,  and  so  care- 
fully are  the  differences  of  time  calculated,  that  thev  are 
usually  all  concentrated  at  the  central  office  within  about 
fort}--five  minutes.  They  include  readings  of  the  barom- 
eter and  of  exposed  and  wet-bulb  thermometers ;  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  the  wind ;  the  amount  of  rain  or  snov 
fallen  since  last  reports;  the  kind,  amount,  and  direction  of 
movement  of  clouds,  auroras,  hnze,  fog,  smokiuesa,  frost, 
etc.,  to  which  river  rotations  add  readings  of  the  river  gauge, 
and  the  seacoast  stations  the  direction  and  character  of  the 
ocean  swell.  These  data,  received  at  the  central  office,  are 
made  the  hasis  of  draughting  seven  graphic  charts,  the  first 
showing  the  Imrometric  pressures,  temperatures,  winds  and 
states  of  weather  throughout  the  country;  the  second  show- 
ing the  dew  points  at  all  stations;  and  the  third  the  cloud 
conditions  vieiiMe  from  the  different  reporting  stations^ 
The  fourth  and  .*iixth  charts  show  the  normal  barometric 
pressures  and  tempcraturefi,  and  existing  variations  there- 
from in  the  same  general  mode;  and  the  fifth  and  seventh 
?how  the  deviations  or  departures  from  the  normal  condi- 
tion in  these  particulars,  for  the  previous  twenty-four 
hours.  Armed  with  all  tliis  charted  material,  and  taught  by 
longcjjpcrience  how  to  reckon  the  probable  course  of  storms, 
tlie  signal  officer  proceeds  to  calculate  the  probabilities  of 
the  weather  at  the  different  points  on  his  chart  for  the  next 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  These  probabilities  or 
"weather  bulletins"  are  immediately  sent  by  telegraph  to 
all  the  stations,  and  made  public  through  the  daily  press. 
Sf)ecial  "farmers'  bulletins'*  are  also  printed  and  sent  to 
small  towns  and  villages  along  most  of  the  railroads  ra- 
diating from  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union,  to  be  posted  in 
some  public  place.  If  storms  are  to  be  expected,  the  dis- 
play of  a  cautionary  signal  is  ordered  at  each  station  of  the 
bureau.  The  general  soundness  of  the  plan  upon  which  the 
Weather  Bureau  works  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  taking 
into  account  the  entire  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence,  the 
percentage  of  verifications  of  its  predictions  has  been  over 
85  per  cent.  In  18i)l  the  signal  service  was  transferred 
from  the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 
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Silk  Stockings  is  u  term  of  reproach  applied  by  profes- 
sional politicians  to  the  better  circumstaDced  classes  when 
these  latter  attempt  to  phiy.a  part  in  politics.  Kid-glove 
politico  {which  see)  is  a  similar  expression. 

Sink  or  Swim,  Live  or  Die,  Survive  or  Perish,  I  Give 
My  Hand  and  My  Heart  to  This  Vote.  August  2,  1836, 
Daniel  Webi^ter  delivereil  a  eulog}'  on  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  JelTerson  in  Faneui!  Hal!.  Boston.  They  had  both 
died  on  July  4,  1826,  In  the  eulogy,  Webster  puts  into 
Adams'  mouth  the  speech  that  he  supposed  him  to  have 
made  in  Congress,  in  1776»  before  voting  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  proceedings  of  the  Congresa 
were  secret;  the  journal  of  its  proceedings  did  not  contain 
the  debates;  it  is  only  known  tnat  Adams  made  a  remark- 
able speech  on  that  occnsion.  No  record  of  it  was  pre- 
served, and  the  one  that  Webster  imagines  him  to  have 
made  is  entirely  the  work  of  Webster.  The  speech  contained 
the  above  sentence,  and  concluded  ap  follows:  **Ii  is  ray 
living  sentiment,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Gotl  it  shall  be  my 
dying  sentiment — independence  now,  nnd  independence  for- 
ever." On  the  day  of  Adams'  death  the  noise  of  cannon  at- 
trncted  his  attention.  He  asked  the  meaning,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  Independence  Day.  lie  replied,  "Independence 
forever." 

Silver  Bill,  The,  was  a  bill  passed  by  Congress,  vetoed  by 
President  Hayes,  and  passed  over  his  veto  February  28, 
1S7S.  It  made  the  standard  silver  dollar,  the  coinage  of 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  Act  of  1873,  a  legal  ten- 
der in  any  amounts,  and  directed  ita  continued  coinage  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  $2,000,000,  and  u  maximum  rate  of 
$4,000,000,  jyer  month. 

Silver  Grays.     (See  Consciewe  Whifjs.) 

Silver  Question,  Previous  to  the  Act  of  1834,  the  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States  had  been 
one  of  the  former  to  fifteen  of  the  latter.  Tlie  ratio  in 
the  principal  European  countries,  notably  France,  was  one 
to  fifteen  and  one-half.  Under  these  circumstances  one 
part  of  gold  might  be  exchanged  in  Europe  for  fifteen  and 
one-half  parts  of  silver,  of  which  one-half  of  one  part  might 
be  retained,  and  on  sending  Ihe  other  fifteen  parts  to  the 
United  States  one  part  of  gold  would  be  received  therefor. 
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the  return  of  which  to  Fraoce  would  leave  its  owner  richer 
by  ont'-half  of  one  part  of  silver.  This  was  done,  and  gold 
flowed  out  of  this  country.  As  a  remedy  the  ratio  was 
changed,  by  the  Acts  of  1834  and  1837,  to  one  to  15.98. 
This  remedy  was  too  drastic.  Gold  ceased  to  leave  the 
country — in  fact,  returned  to  it,  but  silver  flowed  out 
rapidly,  liecause  now  the  exchange  of  silver  for  gold  in 
France,  and  the  re-ejcchange  of  gold  for  silver  here,  pro- 
duced a  profit.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  the  country 
suflicient  small  coin  for  the  needs  of  business,  the  Act  of 
1853  refhiced  the  weight  of  fractional  silver  coins.  By  the 
Act  of  1873  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  stopped.  The 
Act  of  1878  revived  the  coinage  of  the  415i-grain  silver 
dollar,  and  required  the  purchase  of  at  loast  $'3,000^000, 
and  not  more  than  $4,000,000,  worth  of  silver  bullion  per 
month  and  its  coinage  into  these  dollars.  Free  coinage 
of  ailver  was  not  established.  By  free  coinage  is  meant  the 
coinage  into  money  of  bullion  for  any  one  presenting  the 
.^me  for  that  jiurpose.  There  is  in  tliis  country  at  present 
free  coinage  of  gold.  No  country  has  at  this  time  free 
coinage  of  both  metab,  for  fear  tliat  fluctuations  in  tlie  mar- 
ket price  of  silver  might  cause  sudden  and  violent  exports 
of  the  metal  that  happened  for  the  time  being  to  be  more 
valuable,  compared  with  its  fellow,  in  the  markets  of  other 
countries,  than  by  the  standard  of  the  country's  mint.  A 
double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  is  possible  only  by  the 
joint  action  of  all  the  principal  nations  in  establishing  the 
same  flxed  ratio.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  during 
recent  years  ha.s  rendered  the  gold  value  of  the  staudard 
silver  dollar  coiLsiderably  less  than  its  face  value  (about 
seventy-five  cents).  Wore  the  bullion  value  of  thc^e  dollars 
equal  to  their  face  value,  no  harm  could  flow  from  their 
continued  coinage,  for  whether  for  export  or  other  use  they 
would  ever^Tvhere  be  received.  The  danger  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  continued  compulsory  coinage  of  these  dol- 
lars may  lead  to  the  issue  of  more  than  the  bnsiness  of  the 
country  requires.  Aa  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (in  his 
report  of  Decemlier  5.  1887)  pointed  out,  this  would  lead 
either  to  their  export  or  to  their  depreciation  at  home. 
The  former  is  impn.ssible  on  account  of  the  reduced  bullion 
value  of  Ihe  coin;  the  latter  is  the  rcjsult  to  be  feared.    The 
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Treasury  holds  a  trust  fund  of  $100,000,000  for  the  re- 
demption of  legal  tender  notes,  and  the  further  sum  of 
more  than  $100,000,000  in  trust  for  the  redemption  of 
national  bank  npte^.  When  the  receipt  bv  the  government 
of  one  form  of  money  eJiceeds  the  demand  of  the  people 
for  that  same  form  (for  the  govorninent's  creditors  have 
their  choice  of  the  different  forms  of  money  in  receiving 
payment),  the  result  is  the  accumulation  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  form  of  money  not  desired  by  the  people.  The  bullc 
of  the  money  held  by  the  Treasury  belongs  to  the  above- 
mentioned  trust  funds.  To  thcni  is  thus  apportioned  the 
money  not  desired  by  the  people.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
funds,  the  government  would  have  been  obliged,  in  1881, 
1S85  and  18SG,  to  make  payments  in  the  coin  received  by  it, 
namely  silver,  in  spite  of  "the  fact  that  the  people  did  not 
desire  it,  as  is  shown  by  its  accumulation  in  tlie  Treasury 
during  those  years;  one  result  of  which  would  have  been, 
and  will  be  whenever  an  aggravated  case  of  the  kind  again 
happens,  the  forcing  into  circulation  of  a  kind  of  money 
not  desired,  and  its  consequent  depreciation.  From  tliia 
would  flow  all  the  fmancial  and  commercial  hardbhips  inci- 
dent to  a  depreciated  currency.  In  the  report  (above  re- 
ferred to)  of  the  Secretary,  he  recommends  that  above 
the  amount  of  silver  held  to  redeem  silver  certificates,  there 
should  be  kept  on  hand  some  fixed  reserve  in  silver  to  me«!t 
the  possible  demand  for  silver  on  the  part  of  United  States 
creditors;  the  amount  of  this  reserve  to  be  fixed  by  Con- 
gress, and  provision  to  be  made  for  the  temporary  cessation 
of  silver  coinage  whenever  the  reserve  exceeds  the  specified 
limit  by  $.5,000,000.  to  he  resumed  when  the  reserve  is  again 
reduced  to  its  legal  limit.  The  South  and  the  West  clamor 
for  the  continuation  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar. 
They  call  it  "the  poor  man's  dollar,"  and  the  gold  dollar 
"the  rich  man's  dollar."  They  assert  that  the  silver  dollar 
is  the  only  kind  of  money  that  can  be  rendered  sufficiently 
abundant  for  the  needs  of  their  sections.  Those  that  assert 
the  impossibility  of  this  country  maintaining  a  double 
standard  without  the  co-operation  of  other  countries,  and 
those  that  assert  the  absolute  impossibility  of  maintaining  a 
double  standard — the  monometal lists — are  dubbeil  '*gold 
bugs''  by  them.    These  sections  refuse  to  see  a  distinction 
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between  absolute  cessation  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar 
and  coinage  limited  and  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  as  suggested  by  the  Secretary.  Congress  haa  taken 
no  action  on  this  question,  and  the  silence  thereon  of  many 
public  men  is  asserted  to  be  an  unwilJingne^^s  to  antagonize 
any  portion  of  tlie  community  tliat  can  aid  the  political 
aspirations  of  an  ambitious  man.    (See  Coituige.) 

Single  Standard.  This  phrase  is  used  in  discue^ion  on 
bi-metallism,  to  indicate  a  single  standard  of  value;  that 
is,  gold  alone  or  silver  alone.  Double  standard  means  the 
concurrent  use  of  both  metals  as  standards.  (See  Bi' 
MefalUsm.) 

Sinking  Fund  is  a  fund  provided  for  the  pa^'ment  of  a 
debt  or  obligation,  and  is  formed  by  successively  setting 
apart  smaller  amounts  for  this  purpose.  Even  under  the 
confederation  an  attempt  was  made  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
to  establish  a  sinking  fund  for  the  national  debt;  It  was 
unsuccesfful.  The  first  sinking  fund  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  created  by  Act  of  x^upiist  2, 
1790.  The  present  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  national 
debt  was  established  by  Act  of  February  25,  1862:  as  sub- 
sequently modified  it  sets  apart  all  duties  on  imported 
goods  as  a  special  fund,  first,  for  the  payment  of  intereat 
on  the  public  debt,  and  second,  for  the  purchase  every  year 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  national  debt :  Iwiiils  so  redeemed  are 
to  be  canceled  and  dedutted  from  the  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  the  government ;  but  in  addition  to  the  one  per  cent, 
thus  redeemed  there  is  to  be  purchased  nnnually  an  amount 
of  government  bonds  equal  to  the  annual  interest  on  bonds 
previously  bought  for  the  sinking  fund.  The  sinking  fund 
is  thus,  as  far  as  interest  is  concerned,  in  the  position  of 
any  other  holder  of  the  government's  obligations,  receiving 
interest  on  all  the  bonds  that  have  been  purchased  for  its 
iccount,  only  the  bonds  belonging  to  it  have  been  canceled 
md  the  debt  is  considered  reduced  by  that  amount.  In 
1907  the  aggregate  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $057,1 59, '250,  on  which  there  is  an 
annual  interest  charge  of  about  $30,000,000.  This  interest 
charge  (which,  in  the  main,  has  now  declined  to  the  rate 
of  two  per  cent.)  is  nearly  iRl20,000,000  less  than  it  was 
in  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.    The  national  drf)t 
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which  bears  no  interest  is  to-day  cIobc  upon  four  hundred 

lillion  dollars. 

Sinophobist,  meaning  literally  a  hater  of  the  Chinese,  is 
a  term  sometimes  applied  to  those  who  have  clamored  for 
a  rcstrictinn  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country. 

Slave  Laws.     (See  Fugitive  Slave  Law.) 

Sioux  War.     (See  Indian  Wars,) 

Six  Companies.     {See  Chinese  Question.) 

Slavery.  In  1620  the  first  cargo  of  negro  SiBves  waa 
landed  in  Virginia.  Thereafter  slavery  was  an  institution 
in  tliat  colony,  as  it  was,  indeed,  in  all  of  the  thirteen 
ycolonies,  except  Georgia.  Georgia  was  formed  by  Ogle- 
jthorpe  in  1732,  and  as  long  as  he  was  in  control,  until 
^175SJ  (when  its  charier  was  surrendered  to  the  crown), 
pBlavery  was  prohibited.  The  physical  character  of  the 
Torthern  colonies,  requiring  as  it  does,  the  application  to 

le  soil  of  intellect  as  well  as  of  labor,  in  order  to  render 
it  productive,  was  not  calculated  to  make  slave  labor  profit- 
able, but  none  of  the  colonies  had  at  first  any  objections  to 
slavery  on  moral  grounds.  After  the  Revolution  states- 
men, both  North  and  South,  deplored  its  introduction  by 
their  forefathers  and  regnrdi'd  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  The 
provisions  in  the  Constitution,  leaving  the  slave-trade  un- 
hampered for  twenty  years,  and  requiring  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves,  were  won  from  the  convention  only  by  the 

iportunity  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  inven- 
jtion  of  the  cotton  gin  rendered  the  labor  of  slaves  vastly 
►more  profitable-.  This  is  seen  when  we  state  that  the  exports 
of  cotton  in  1792  were  138,328  pounds,  and  in  1795, 
0,276,300  pounds,  the  cotton-gin  having  been  invented  in 
1793.  This  event,  opening  prospects  of  unlimited  profit  by 
the  employment  of  slaves,  increased  tbe  Southern  sentiment 
in  favor  of  slavery.  In  the  North  it  was  dying  a  natural 
death.  Yet,  as  Inte  as  1826,  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
said  in  the  House :  "I  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the  heart 
of  that  man  .  .  .  who  ri.<5cs  here  to  defend  slavery  upon 
principle."      And    the    Missouri    Compromise    dietinctly 

cognized  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from 
'Territories.  In  the  House  the  anti-slave  power  was  in 
control,  but  the  Senatt?,  containing  two  Senators  from  every 
State,  regardless  of  population,  was  alwaj's  in  a  position  to 
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defeat  restrictive  measures.  The  South,  perceiving  this 
advaiitaf^e,  stcudily  refused  admisflion  to  free  States,  with- 
out the  admission  at  the  same  time  of  a  co^^^^«ponding  num- 
ber of  slave  States.  The  slave  power,  thus  forced  to  an 
extension  of  slave  territory,  began  tn  assert  the  "essential 
righteousness*'  of  alavery,  and  then  to  deny  the  power  of 
Congress  to  restrict  it  in  the  Territories.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  accomplished  this  latter  purpose,  thus  an- 
nulling the  Missouri  Compromise.  As  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  Kansas  would  become  a  free  State,  the  doc- 
trine was  further  elaborated,  and  it  was  asserted  to  be  the 
duty  of  Con.£rress  to  protect  slaver}'.  The  election  of  a 
Hcpublican  President  in  1860  gave  occasion  for  the  one 
remaining  step,  secession.  Thus  was  the  Civil  War  begun, 
and  in  that  struggle  slavery  i>eri9hed. 

Its  death  in  the  North  rame  about  gradually.  The  first 
State  to  abolish  slavery  within  her  borders  was  Vermont, 
which  adopted  a  plan  for  gradual  emancipation  in  1777, 
before  she  had  joined  the  UnioB,  and  in  1800  slavery  in 
that  State  had  entirely  ceased.  The  new  Massachusetts 
Constitution,  adopted  in  1780,  contained  a  clause  declaring 
that  "All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain 
natural,  essential  and  inalienable  rights,  among  which  may 
Ix?  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  defending  their  live* 
and  liberties,"  which  had  the  effect  of  freeing  all  the  slaves, 
a  very  small  number,  then  held  within  the  borders  of  that 
State'.  In  1780  there  were  4,000  slaves  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  that  year  their  gradual  emancipation  was  provided 
for  by  legislative  enactment.  Sixty-four  of  the^te  were  still 
living  in  bondage,  however,  in  1840.  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  followed  the  example  of  Penngylvania,  and 
the  former  had  but  five  slaves  in  18 10.  and  the  latter  seven- 
teen. New  York  passed  a  gradual  Emancipation  Act  in 
1799,  at  which  time  she  had  upward  of  20,000  Blavee,  and 
slavery  was  totally  abolished  in  the  State  from  July  4,  1887. 
In  1850  there  were  still  230  persons  living  in  bondage  in 
New  Jersey,  although  the  State  had  adopted  the  gradual 
emancipation  plan  in  1804.  The  census  of  1810  showed 
tliat  there  were  no  slnves  held  in  Masanchusetts,  New 
Hampshire  or  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  having  emanci- 
pated the  few  slaves  held  in  the  State  between  1800  and 
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1810.  In  Pennsylvania,  Xew  York  and  New  Jersey,  largo 
numbers  of  slaves  who  could  not  be  held  in  tho?e  States 
"Were  nefariously  sold  to  Southern  slave-dealers  by  un- 
principled owners,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  State 
had  adopted,  at  the  time  of  emancipation,  the  nioet  pt-rin- 
gent  laws  regarding  the  exportntion  of  slnves.  By  the 
census  of  1860  it  was  shown  that  shivery  was  entirely 
aboliflhed  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Slidell,  John.  Member  of  Contjress  from  Louisiana, 
1843-45;  sent  ns  Minister  to  Mexico,  1845,  but  was  not 
received;  United  States  Senator  from  Ijouisiana.  1853-61; 
resigned,  1861 ;  Confederate  commissioner  to  France,  1861 ; 
was  arrested  by  Captain  Wilkes.  November,  1861,  and  re- 
leased Jannan\  18G2.  Bom  in  New  York  Cit^\  1793 ;  died 
at  Tendon,  July  29,  1871.     (Set*  Trent  Affair.) 

Smellingr  Coinmittee.  This  vigorous  phrase  is  used  by 
the  machine  politicians  to  denote  o  le^slative  committee 
of  inquiry,  whose  investigation  it  is  feared  will  result  in 
personal  damage  to  them. 

Snuff  Takera.     (See  CoTMciefice  Whigs.) 

Soap.  A  ffolitical  slang  term  for  money;  usually  applied 
to  morev  cormptly  used. 

Social  Bands.  \  name  applied  to  societies  organized  in 
Missouri,  after  the  passajre  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  "poaec^sion  of  Kansas  on  behalf 
of  slave^>^" 

Softs,  or  Soft-shells.      (Sep.  Rarnhument.) 

Soldiers'  Home.  This  home  is  intended  for  affed  or  dis- 
abled soldiers  of  the  regular  army  of  the  Fnited  States.  It 
is  situated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  occupying  a  beautiful 
Bite  outside  the  city  limits,  was  established  in  1851  with 
the  money  raiped  by  a  levy  on  the  City  of  Mexico  during 
the  Mexican  War.  and  is  supported  by  a  regular  tax  on 
each  si:ildier  of  the  army.  There  are  eiglit  hrnncheia  in 
various  localities  of  the  United  States  caring  for  disabk^l 
volunteer  soldiers;  also  twenty-six  homes  provided  by  as 
many  States. 

Solid  South.  Since  the  Civil  War  the  P^^npnthy  of 
Southern  whites  has,  until  now,  uniformlv  been  with  the 
Democratic  part}',  and  since  the  withdrawal  of  Union  troops 
tt  the  South,  doring  Hayes'  administration,  the  Southern 
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States  have  all  voted  Democratic,  or  in  the  current  phrase, 
have  gone  solidly  Democratic.  Hence  the  term  Solid 
Smith;  that  18,  the  South  solidly  Democratic.  There  are 
flif^g  that  the  supremacy  of  the  solid  South  will  soon  be 
hroktm.  That  event,  when  it  occurs,  will  l>e  the  final  step 
in  the  scries  of  reconciliations  between  North  and  South. 

Sons  of  76.     (S>ee  American  Party.) 

Sons  of  Liberty.  An  association  formed  at  Boston  in 
17G5,  having  for  its  purpose  the  freedom  of  the  colonies 
from  British  rule.  The  meeting  place  of  the  association 
was  undnr  the  so-callod  Liberty  Tree  (irhirh  sef)^  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Washington  and  Essex 
streets,  in  Boston. 

Sons  of  the  Revolntion.  The  society  known  by  thia 
name  was  ortranized  in  New  York,  December  4,  1883, 
incorporated  May  3.  1884,  to  'Tceep  alive  among  oiireelves 
and  our  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  men  who. 
in  military,  naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel 
achieved  American  independence;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscript  rolls,  records  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  pro- 
mote intercourse  and  good  feeling  among  its  members  now 
and  hereafter/'  Eligibility  to  membership  is  confined  to 
male  descendants  from  an  ancestor  who,  as  a  soldier,  sailor 
or  civil  official,  assisted  in  establishing  American  inde- 
pendence dnring  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Sons  of  the  Sonth.  A  name  applied  to  societies  organ- 
ized in  Missouri  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  "possession  of  Kansas  on 
behalf  of  slavery." 

Sore-head  is  a  person  whose  ambition  is  disappointed,  not 
by  df'ft'ot  FufTered  at  the  hands  of  antagonists,  but  by  fail- 
ure of  his  party  to  honor  him,  and  who  does  not  accept  the 
rpsnlt  with  good  grace.  A  sore-head  may  go  to  the  extent 
of  lx>lting  his  party's  convention  {see  Boltrrs),  or  he  may 
simply  sulk  for  a  time  and  finally  recover  his  good  humor. 
A  kicker  (whirh  sep)  is  a  genernl  term  for  a  dissatisfied 
adherent.    A  pore-head  is  a  kicker  with  a  personal  grievance. 

South  Americans.  This  terra  wa.^  used  before  the  Civil 
War  to  designate  the  Southern  members  of  the  American  or 
Know-Nothing  party.    Their  only  desire  was  to  prevent  all 
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agitation  on  the  subject  of  elayery,  whether  for  or  against 
the  institution. 

South  Carolina  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the 
Union.  On  December  20,  1860,  a  State  convention  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession  and  led  all  the  Southern  States 
into  the  Confederacy.  By  Act  of  June  25,  1868,  South 
Carolina  was  re-admitted  to  the  Union.  The  capital  is 
Columbia.  The  two  Carolinas  were  named  after  Charles  I, 
of  England  (in  Latin  Carolus).  Popularly  it  is  called  the 
Palmetto  State.     (See  Electoral  Commission,) 

Southern  Confederacy.     (See  Confederate  States.) 

South  Dakota.     {Srr  Dakota,) 

Southwest  Territory,    (See  Territories.) 

Spanish-American  War.  This  resulted  from  the  Spanish 
misgovemment  in  Cuba  (sec  Cuba),  On  February  15, 
1898,  the  battleship  Maine  was  blown  up  by  a  mine  in 
Havana  harbor  while  nn  a  technically  friendly  visit,  and 
266  of  the  crew  were  killed.  Diplomatic  negotiations  failed 
to  adjust  mnfieni,  and  wjir  was  formally  dcdarcd  by  Spain 
on  April  24th,  followed  by  the  United  States  on  the  25th, 
Great  Britain  and  other  powers  issued  proclamations  of 
neutrality.  Commodore  George  S.  Dewey,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  was  ordered  by  cable  to 
"proceed  to  the  Philippine  Islands;  commence  operations 
at  once  against  Spanish  fleet ;  capture  vessels  or  destroy.'' 
He  proceeded  promptly  to  Manila  harbor,  where,  April 
30th,  he  attacked  and  destroyefl  the  entire  fleet  of  Admiral 
Montojo,  the  American  casualties  being  only  six  wounded. 
In  the  meanwhile  Admiral  Cervern'H  fleet  had  sailed  from 
Saint  Vincent  for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  Army  in 
Cuba,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  May  took  refu^re  in  Santiago 
harbor,  where  it  was  blockaded,  June  1,  by  Captain  Samp- 
son, who  was  then  in  command  of  the  United  States  fleet 
in  American  waters.  June  20th,  General  Shafter,  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  Army,  arrived  off  Guantanamo  under 
orders  to  "go  with  ynur  corps  to  capture  the  garrison  at 
Santiago,  and  assist  in  cay>turing  the  harbor  and  fleet.'* 
On  July  3d,  the  Spanish  fleet  made  a  dash  for  liberty,  and 
every  vessel  was  destroyed  or  captured.  The  chief  land 
battle  was  fought  at  EI  Caney,  July  Ist.  On  the  15th 
the  Spanish  general,  Toral,  surrendered.     As  the  result 
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of  thia  war  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  oain» 
into  the  poasesaion  of  tlio  United  States.  The  total  ex- 
penses of  the  war  are  estimated  at  $165,000,000.  The  loss 
of  life  in  battle  was  phenomenally  amall;  but  this  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  enormous  death  rate  in  camp. 

Specie  Circular.  Between  1830  and  1836  prosperity 
largely  increased  in  the  United  States.  Considerable  arti-' 
ficial  stimulus  was  afforded  by  the  deposit  of  government 
funds  in  the  Stute  banks.  The  Rales  of  government  lands 
in  1830  yielded  $2,329,356.14;  in  183G,  $24,877,ni).86. 
New  banks,  with  but  little  capital,  sprang  up  everywhere 
and  their  circulating  notes  were  rapidly  absorbed.  On  July 
11,  1836,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  Jackson^ 
issued  a  circular  ordering  government  agents  to  receive 
only  gold  or  silver  in  payment  of  land  sales.  This  is 
known  as  the  **Speoie  Circular."  As  a  result  the  use  of 
bank  notes  diminished.  The  issues  were  presented  for 
payment,  with  the  result  of  a  general  suspension  of  specie 
payments  iu  May,  1837. 

Specie  Payments,  {See  Commercial  Crimes;  Resumpiiott 
Act.) 

Specific  Duticf.  {See  Customs  Duties.) 
Spoils  System.  (See  Civil  Service  Reform.) 
Squatter  Sovereignty.  {See  Popular  Sovereignty,) 
Stalwarts.  This  is  a  name  by  which  a  faction  of  the 
Republican  party  is  known.  The  name  arose  about  the 
time  of  the  national  convention  of  1880,  and  was  applied 
to  the  wing  of  the  parly  that  supported  the  claims  of 
General  Grant  to  a  nomination  for  a  third  term ;  the  name 
was  due  to  the  tenacity  with  which  these  supporters  clung 
to  him.  They  were  led  by  Senator  RoHCoe  Oonklin^,  of 
New  York.  Opposed  to  them  were  the  Half-breeds,  as  they 
were  called,  under  the  leadership  of  James  G.  Blaine.  The 
contest  between  those  factions-  was  verv  warm  during  Gar- 
field's short  administration,  the  quarrel  being  on  the  di- 
vision of  the  offices.  Blaine  was  Secretary  of  State^  and 
the  administration  was  regarded  as  identified  with  the 
Half-breeds.  The  outcome  of  the  quarrel  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  Senator  Conkling  and  his  colleague,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  immediate  re-election,  which  would  have  served 
83  a  rebuke  to  the  President.    In  this  Conkling  waa  disap* 
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pointed.  He  failed  of  re-election.  Meanwhile  Garfield's 
death  and  the  accession  of  Arthur,  a  Stalwart,  together 
with  the  letter's  judieio\is  conduct,  healed  the  party  split, 
at  least  on  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  the  enormous  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  New  York  State  election  for  Oov- 
ernor  in  1882,  caused  as  it  was  by  the  abstention  of  Repub- 
lican voters,  showed  tliat  the  gulf  had  not  yet  been  bridged. 
The  withdrawal  of  Conkling  from  political  life,  however, 
aided  in  uniting  the  party,  and  these  linos  of  division  have 
practically  disappeared. 

Stamp  Act  Congress.  lA  1765  Massachusetia  sent  out 
ft  call  for  a  general  congress  to  discuss  the  8tamp  Act,  and, 
composed  of  representatives  from  nine  of  the  colonies,  it 
met  in  New  York.  October,  1765. 

Standard  Silver  Dollar.     (See  Coinage.) 

Standard  Time.  According  to  the  standard  time,  which 
was  adopted  by  agreement  at  12  o'clock  on  November  18, 
1883,  by  all  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
the  Continent  is  divided  into  five  longitudinal  lielts,  and 
a  meridian  of  time  is  fixed  for  each  belt.  These  meridians 
are  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  or  one  hours  time  apart. 
The  time  divisiona  are  called  intercolonial  time,  eastern 
time,  central  time,  mountain  time,  and  Pacific  time.  East- 
em  Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  S(H)tin  use  the  sixth 
meridian;  the  Canadas,  New  England,  the  Middle  States, 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  use  the  acventy-fifth  meridian, 
which  is  that  of  Philadelpliia;  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Texas,  Kansas  and  the  larger  part  of  Nebraska  and  I>akota 
use  the  nineteenth  meridian,  which  is  that  of  New  Orleiins; 
the  Territories  to  the  western  border  of  Arizona  and  Mon- 
tana go  by  the  time  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  meridian, 
which  is  that  of  Denver;  and  the  Pacific  States  employ  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  meridian.  In  passing  from  one 
time-belt  to  another  a  person's  watch  will  he  an  hour  too 
fa£t  or  too  slow,  according  to  the  direction  in  whirh  he  is 
traveling.  This  new  system,  which  has  reduced  the  time 
standards  from  fifty-three  to  five,  was  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Abbe,  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  at  Wajhington, 
and  was  elaborated  by  D^-  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Columbia 
Coll^,  New  York. 
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be  ieoriio±  Tbe  BflBe  is  asid  to  bflcf<e  anaok  from  tibe  fJMi 
tbot  the  roof  of  the  room  ia  whoA  the  court  net  vat, 
dfmtaW  vith  starts  In  Americaa  politics  the  term 
Hiamirr  seanooa  b  anaaftiinfa  and  to  dtararteriie 
aeadoaa  of  aay  kind,  aad  ia  man  paiticnkiij  applied  to 
thp  exEcvtm  Kariona  of  the  SeHie.    {Sm  ^xenrfiaa  Sm- 

8tarOrEanHttioiL  i  S^  Awmiemm  Km^UM.) 
SterlovtoTriak.  Sur  Boates  are  those  ntail  rovtcoof 
tile  United  Statea  Gfyreranient  on  vhidb,  oving  to  lack  of  | 
railroad  or  atcamboot  teilitiea.,  the  mail  is  earrieii  on 
back  or  ir^ona^  Tbey  are  called  star  routes  beeanae  in 
nte  hooka  of  che  Po@t-Offiee  DepartnacDt  they  ar?  marked 
ith  a  alar  (*).  Early  in  1881  vagae  ruBBors  wer^  in  cir- 
ibtioa  of  ertensiTe  fraud  in  tbis  aerrioe.  It  vas  said 
dwre  vaa  a  ''ring^  to  def  nind  the  gOTemment.  Indi 
fn  ft  were  some  of  the  large  contractor?,  the  Second  AaaM^J 
ant  PoatraastPr-General,  Thomas  J.  Br&dy,  sorae  snbordi- 
natea  in  the  department.  Senator  Stephen  W.  Doney,  of 
/^t-oT^aaa  and  Others.  Brady  resigned  April  20,  188U 
T  ^    in   one  of  the   principal   caaes   were   begonj 

4t  iiri-r  tne  Conspirator?,  bnt  they  were  dismissed  on  acconntj 
of  irrrgnlarity  in  the  form  of  the  action.     BarW  in  1889 
•ereraJ  persona  irere  arrested  for  fnmishing  frandolentj 
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bonds  on  the  bids  for  service,  and  indictments  were  found 
against  Brady,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  John  W.  Dorsey,  John 
M.  Peck  and  John  R.  Miner,  who  had  made  the  bids;  H.  M. 
Vaile,  a  sub-contractor;  M.  C.  Rerdell,  S.  W.  Dorsey  a 
secretary ;  Turner,  a  clerk  in  Brady's  office ;  and  against  one 
of  the  principal  contractors.  The  method  by  which,  as 
charged,  the  government  was  defrauded  consiste<l  in  first 
obtaining  the  contracts  for  the  routes,  and  in  subsequently 
having  the  payments  vastly  increased,  in  compensation  for 
additional  mail  trips  per  week,  and  faster  time  on  each 
trip.  This  latter  was  called  **cxpoditing"  the  route.  The 
Dorsey  combination,  as  the  conspirators  were  popularly 
called,  controlled  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  Star  Routes, 
on  which  the  original  compensation  was  $143,169,  By 
increasing  tlic  number  of  trips  beyond  what  the  locality 
required,  and  by  "expediting''  them,  this  amount  had  been 
increased  to  $622,808.  On  one  route  the  compensation  had 
been  increased  from  $398  to  $6,133.50;  the  revenue  derived 
therefrom  by  the  government  was  $340.  The  cases  came  up 
for  trial  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  June  I,  1882.  The 
government  employed  special  counsel  to  aid  the  District 
Attorney,  and  the  defendants,  too,  were  represented  by 
eminent  lawyers.  After  a  protracted  trial,  the  case  was 
submitted  to  the  jury  on  September  8th ;  as  they  were  not 
able  to  agree  as  to  all  of  the  defendants,  they  were  kept 
out  until  Septemlier  llth,  on  which  day  the  presiding  judge, 
Wylic,  deeming  an  agreement  on  all  the  defendants  unlikely, 
accepted  the  verdict.  Peck  and  Turner  were  found  not 
guilty;  Miner  and  Rerdell,  guilty;  as  to  the  Dorseys,  Vaile 
and  Brady  tliere  was  a  disagreement.  Preparations  were 
at  once  made  for  a  new  trial  in  the  cases  in  which  there 
had  been  a  disagreement  and  the  motions  of  the  counsel  of 
Miner  and  Rerdell  for  a  new  trial  were  granted.  The 
second  trial  began  in  December,  1882.  Rerdell,  on  this  trial, 
pleaded  guilty  and  turned  State's  evidence.  On  June  12, 
1883,  the  ease  was  given  to  the  jury,  and  on  the  1 4th  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  was  rendered.  In  April,  1883,  W.  P. 
Kellogg,  ex-Senator  from  I^uisiana,  and  Brady  were  in- 
dicted for  receiving  money  for  services  in  relation  to  a  Star 
Route  contract.  The  cases  never  resulted  in  a  conviction. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  of  these  trials  charges  of  at- 
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tempted  bribery  of  the  jury,  both  on  belialf  of  the  go?Grn- 
ment  and  of  the  defense,  were  made.  The  foremau  of  the 
first  jury,  Dickson,  and  another  juror,  claimed  to  have 
been  approached  on  bt^half  of  the  government,  and  still 
another  juror  on  behalf  of  the  defense.  Before  the  first 
trial  had  ended  Dickson  had  made  a  sworn  statement  of 
the  facts  in  his  case,  and  it  was  charged  that  he  had  used 
it  in  the  jur>'-roora  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  ver- 
dict. The  DeparlmenL  of  Justice  investigated  the  ceaeSi 
and  declared  its  belief  that  no  government  ofRcials  were 
involved;  it  implied  that  all  the  attempts  had  been  for  the 
purposes  of  the  defense.  Dickdon  was  subsequently  in- 
dicted for  attempting  corruptly  to  influence  the  jury. 

Stars  and  Bars.  A  popular  uaiue  for  the  flag  of  the  Con» 
federacy,  which  consisted  of  a  blue  union  with  white  stars, 
one  for  every  State  of  the  Confederacy,  and  a  field  of  throe 
bars,  the  center  bar  of  white,  the  other  two  of  red.  There 
were  al^  battle-fla^e  of  different  designs. 

Star-Spangled  Banner.  This  national  song  was  written 
during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore, 
by  the  British  during  the  War  of  1812.  Francis  Scott 
Key,  a  lawyer,  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  had  gone  on  board 
the  British  flagship  to  solicit  the  release  of  a  friend  who 
had  been  carried  on  Iward  a  prison.  The  British,  aa  they 
were  on  the  point  of  attacking  Fort  McHenry,  detained 
Key,  and  he  as  well  as  his  friend  and  another  American 
were  transferred  to  another  voasel  lying  near.  There  they 
watched  the  fight  and  hcre»  during  the  bombardment,  did 
Key  write  the  song.     (See  Ketf,  Francis  SvotL) 

State,  Department  of.  This  is  the  oldest  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  government,  having  been  established  by 
the  Act  of  July  27,  1789.  The  Secretary  of  State  (whose 
salary  is  $8,000)  is  at  its  head.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Prosidonfs  Cnbinet.  He  is  the  medium  of  com- 
munication bttweon  the  United  States  and  any  of  the 
States  or  any  foreign  country.  He  has  charge  of  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States,  which  ho  Hllixes  to  all  public 
documents  requiring  it,  he  also  countersigns  tbem.  His  de- 
partment has  charge  of  all  ambassadors  and  consuls;  in 
ltd  custody  are  all  the  engrossed  copies  of  the  laws  of  the 
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United  States  and  all  treaties.  The  principal  subordinates 
are  tliree  assistant  secretaries,  chief  clerk  and  assistant  so- 
licitor; also  chiiinnan  of  indexes  and  archives,  and  chair- 
men of  the  following  bureaus:  Diplomatic,  Consular,  Ac- 
counts, Rolls  and  Library.  Trade  llelationa,  Appointments 
and  Pa3S[M)H9.  The  salary  of  the  a-ssietant  secretary  is 
$4,500;  thut  of  the  second  and  third  assistants.  $4,000 
each  ;  that  of  chief  clerk  and  assistant  solicitor,  $3,000  each, 
and  that  of  each  of  the  othera  above  named,  $*-2,100.  This 
is  not  only  the  oldest  department  of  our  government,  but  it 
stands  first  in  rank.  The  Secretary  of  Slate  is  first  after 
the  Vice-President  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency— that  ia,  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  reaixnation  or 
inability  of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  then  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  act  as  Prcisident  until  the  dis- 
ability of  the  President  or  Vice-Presiilent  is  removed,  or 
a  President  elected.  Thus  far  in  our  history*  no  Secretary 
has  been  called  on  to  perform  the  duties  of  President.  The 
growth  of  tlii*  department  has  been  gradual.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  first  assistant  secretary  wn&  made  in  1853, 
for  the  second  in  1866,  and  for  the  third  in  1874.  The 
work  of  the  deportment  is  suitflhly  classified,  ami  each  of 
these  assit^tants  has  charge  of  his  own  branch  of  it.  The 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  head  of  this  department  is 
great.  The  department  was  the  "logical  successor  of 
the  old  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ])resided  over  by 
Hubert  K.  Livingston,  and  afterward  by  John  Jay." 
State  Rights.  (Sre  State  Sovereignhj.) 
State,  Secretary  of.  (See  State,  Department  of.) 
State  SovereigTity.  Nullification  is  the  setting  aside  and 
ignoring  of  a  national  law  by  a  State.  Strictly  speaking, 
"State  sovereignty-'  is  tlie  doctrine  that  the  States,  at  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  delegated  a  portion  of  their  sov- 
^weignty  to  the  National  government,  reserving  the  right  to 
►voke  the  agency  and  to  resume  the  exercise  of  all  the 
dementa  of  sovereignty  at  any  time  by  seceding.  '^State 
jhta"  is  the  doctrine  that  every  State  is  sovereign  wilhi-.s 
the  limits  of  its  own  sphere  of  action,  made  so  by  the  de- 
clared will  of  the  nation  as  expressed  iu  the  Constitution; 
and  that  the  will  of  the  nation,  appropriately  manifested, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  may  change  that  sphere. 
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fa  the  Convtiiution,  the  ngbi«  of  the  Xational  goverfl" 
ment  are  dUtinctlr  auted;  the  rights  of  the  State  are 
liniit/'d  only  by  the  expreeslv  declared  national  right 
Previoiu  to  the  Civil  War  the  term  "State  rights*'  was 
uwyl  to  doHignute  the  idea  of  "State  sovereignty,"  and  mia- 
uce  has  raiBefl  a  prejudice  in  many  minds  even  against  the 
h*gitimfltf  theory  of  '"State  rights'*  brought  forward  sinoG 
that  ev^iit.  The  arguments  agaiui^t  "State  t>overeigntT" 
mav  be  aummarized  as  follows:  The  colonies  did  not  fight 
eat'h  for  itn  own  independence,  but  each  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  all.  as  i)«  Hhown  by  their  joint  action  through- 
out, in  militiiry  ns  well  as  civil  mailers.  The  sovereignty 
acouired  in  tliat  struggle  was  never  individually  exercised, 
but  all  remained  under  the  national  sovereignty  raised  by 
the  eommon  fight  for  liberty.  All  the  elements  and  in- 
Mignia  of  sovereignty  were  vested  in  the  National  govern- 
ment. HH  the  power  to  declare  war  and  peace  and  to  coin 
moni'v,  and  moreover  the  power  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
except  in  a  very  few  parliculars,  was  given  to  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  and  on  the  theory  of  Slate  sovereignty  this 
would  imply  the  sc!f-c<iritradictnry  condition  of  a  sovereign 
State  voluntarily  exposing  itself  to  changes  in  its  govern- 
ment without  its  consent  to  the  change.  It  may  be  main- 
tnined  that  secession  would  afford  the  needed  relief;  but  if 
thJH  had  Ixvn  the  intention,  the  consent  of  all  the  States 
to  an  amendment  would  have  been  required,  since  it  must 
Ihi  presumed  that  the  tinion  was  intended  to  endure.  The 
doctrine  of  "State  Movcrcignty"  was  put  forward  at  various 
liines.  (Scr  flarlford  Conveniinrt :  NufHfication.)  Soon 
after  the  nnllilication  troubles  it  became  the  ally  of  slavery, 
and  the  result  of  the  Civil  War  put  it  to  rest  forever.  State 
•overeignty  and  secession  finally  disposed  of.  the  theory  of 
State  rights  m  alwve  outlined  could  be  developed.  The  " 
thinner  of  extreme  partictilarism  had  U'cn  avoided;  extreme 
(H'ntralixnlion  during  the  exorcii^e  of  war  powers  by  the 
Prt'sidcnt  and  (^ngri'ss  was  inevitahb.  The  Supreme  Court 
holds  the  Uilanct*.  and  its  adjudication  has,  since  the  war, 
laid  di^wn  the  ndations  of  tlic  States  and  the  National  gov- 
ernnienl  at  nitnvo. 

States.  Admiation  of,  to  the  Union.    [See  Admission  of 
SM4S  io  ih9  Untoiu) 
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States^  Familiar  Names  of.    Alabama .    Arkan- 

BBs — Bear  State.  California — Golden  State.  Colorado — 
Centennial  State.  Connecticut — Nntmeg  State,  Wooden 
Nutmeg  State,  Free  Stone  State,  Land  of  Steady  Habita. 
Delaware — Diamond  State,  Blue  Hen  Stale.  Florida — 
Peninsula  State.  Georgia — Empire  State  of  the  South. 
Illinois — Prairie  State,  Sucker  State.  Indiana — Iloosier 
State.  Iowa — Hawkeye  State.  Kansas — Garden  State, 
^  Garden  of  the  West.  Kentucky — Corn  Cracker  State. 
Louisiana — Creole    State,    Pelican    State.      Maine — Pine 

Tree  State,  Lumber  State.     Maryland .     Massa- 

chusett&— Old  Colony,  Bay  State,  Old  Bay  State.  Michi- 
gan— Wolverine  State,  Lake  State.  Minnesota — Gopher 
State.  MJBsiBsippi — Bayou  State.  Missouri — Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  West.     Nebraska .     Nevada — Sage 

Hen  State.  New  Hampshire — Granite  State.  New  Jer- 
sey  .    New  York — Empire  State,  Excelsior  State. 

North  Carolina— Tar  State,  Turpentine  State,  Old  North 

State.     Ohio — Buckeye  State.     Oregon .     Penn- 

Rylvania — Keystone  State.  Rhode  Island — Little  Rhody 
or  Rhoda.  South  Carolina — Palmetto  State.  Tennessee — 
Big  Bend  State.  Texaa — Lone  Star  State.  Vermont — 
Green  Mountain  State.  Virginia — Old  Dominion,  Mother 
of  Presidents,  Mother  of  Stales.  West  Virginia — Pan 
Handle  State.     Wisconsin — Badger  State. 

Stepfather  of  His  Country.  A  nickname  applied  to 
Washington  by  venomous  opponents  during  his  Presidency. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  was  born  in  Wilke.-^  (now  Talia- 
ferro) County,  Georgia,  February  11,  1812,  and  died  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  March  4,  1883.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  served  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  in  Congress  (from  1843  to  1859)  as 
a  Whig.  When  that  party  cea^*cd  to  exist  he  became  a 
Democrat,  but  opposed  secession ;  when  his  State  had  ac- 
tually seceded  he  joined  it,  however.  He  l)ecame  A'^iee- 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  In  1877  he  again  went  to 
Congress,  leaving  the  House  to  become  Governor  of  his 
State  in  188*^'. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  was  bom  at  Peacham,  Vermont, 
'April  4,  1792,  and  died  at  Washington,  August  11,  18G8. 
He  waa  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  then  practised  law 
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in  Pennsylvania.  He  served  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
was  sent  to  Congress  in  1849,  where  he  served  until  1853, 
and  again  from  1859  to  1S68.  He  was  originally  a  Whig, 
subsequently  joining  the  Republicans.  After  the  war  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  Reconstruction.  {See  that  title 
and  Broad  Seal  War.) 

Still  Hunt.  When  a  politician  quietly  works  to  secure 
support  for  himself  without  openly  avowing  his  candidacy 
he  is  said  to  he  engaged  in  a  Still  Hunt. 

Straw  Bail.  Bail  is  security  given  for  the  appearance 
of  an  offender  when  called  for  trial.  This  is  UBually  in 
the  form  of  a  bond  by  a  real-estate  owner,  the  bond  to  be 
forfeited  on  the  non-appearance  of  the  accused.  When  bail 
bonds  are  given  by  men  who  pretend  to  possess  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  while  in  reality  they  do  rot,  the  bail  te 
ealled  Straw  Bail. 

Strict  Constmction.  {See  Construction  of  the  Constitu' 
Hon . ) 

Strikers.  In  politics  this  term  is  applied  to  men  that 
seek  corruptly  to  influence  legislation.  (See  Lobby.) 
Whether  the  striker  has  any  real  power  to  do  this  or  not 
is  immaterial ;  what  is  important  to  him  is,  that  those 
desiring  legislation  inflnenced  may  think  bo,  and  intrust 
to  him  money  intended  for  that  purpose.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  legislators  that  introduce  or  support  hills  obnox- 
ious to  particular  interests  (usually  to  some  corporation), 
for  the  purpose  of  being  bought  off  by  the  interests  thus 
threatened.    This  is  a  species  of  political  blackmail. 

Strong,  Caleb.  A  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 1787;  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
1789-96;  Governor  of  Massachusettfi,  1800-07  and  1812-16. 
Born  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  January  9,  1745; 
died  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  November  7,  1819. 

Strong:  G-ovcmmcnt  Whig^s  were  the  members  of  that 
faction  of  the  American  Whigs  that  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong  central  government.  Opposed  to  them 
were  the  Parficitlarists. 

Stuffing  the  Ballot-Box.    {See  Ballot-Box  Spiffing.) 

Stninp.  In  the  early  days  of  this  country  political  orators 
traveled  from  town  to  town,  usually  addressing  crowds  in 
the  open  air  from  a  most  convenient  place,  frequently  the 
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stump  of  a  tree.  From  tliis  arose  the  practice  of  calling  a 
TwiJtical  harangue  a  stnmp-epeech ;  the  derivation  of 
*'8tiimpui^  the  State"  and  "atuuip-speakers"  is  obvious. 

Submission  Men.  Those  that  opposed  the  War  of  1812, 
and  desired  peace  at  any  price,  were  called  "submitsfiion 
men." 

Subsidies  are  direct  pecuniary  enconragenient  given  by 
the  government  to  private  enterprises,  especially  for  pur- 
poses of  tranflf)ortation.  Our  protective  system  of  import 
duties  is  in  the  nature  of  an  indirect  bounty  or  sulisidy 
to  domestic  manufactures.  (See  Frofeciion;  Tariff  Latrs 
of  the  United  Stales.)  Railroads  and  steamship  compa- 
nies have  usually  been  the  recipients  of  direct  aid  from  the 
government,  but  subsidies  to  railroads  have  generally  taken 
the  forms  of  land  grants.  For  grants  to  railroads  see 
Land  O-ranis;  Pacific  Railroads.  No  grants  have  been 
made  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  reasons  urtjed  in  sup- 
port of  these  subsidies  were  that  railroads  were  thus  e^tab- 
liflhed  much  sooner  tlian  they  otherwise  could  have  been^ 
and  the  country  was  devcloyjod,  while  the  government  lost 
nothing  because  the  lands  it  retained  were  greatly  enhanced 
in  value.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  our  national 
development  is  due  to  our  extensive  railroads,  and  that  this 
has  been  greatly  encouragetl  by  national  aid ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  dangers  of  railroad  sjjeculation  followed, 
and  the  government  interests  were  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. In  1845  subsidies  to  steamship  lines,  in  the  form 
of  payments  for  carrying  the  mails,  were  commenced,  and 
a  line  was  established  from  New  York  to  Bremen,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Havre  and  Bremen;  the  subsidy  was  $350,000 
annually.  In  1847  another  act  was  passed,  under  which 
subsidies  were  paid  to  the  Collins  line  to  Liverpool,  the 
George  Law  line  to  Aspinwall,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  running  from  Panama  to  Oregon.  In  1851 
and  1852  the  subsidies  to  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Collins 
lines,  respectively,  were  largely  increased.  In  1852  th« 
total  amount  of  subsidies  for  the  foreign  mail  services  was 
$1,946^686.  About  1858  most  of  these  subsidies  were  with- 
drawn. In  1864  a  subsidy  was  authorized  for  mail  service 
to  Brazil,  and  in  1863  a  contract  for  ten  years  was  made 
with  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Steamship  Company  at 
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^150,000  piT  annum.  The  same  year  saw  a  contract  for 
monthly  mail  service  to  China  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Com- 
pany at  an  annual  subsidy  of  $500,000.  In  1872  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $500,000  was  offered  to  the  same  com- 
pany for  a  semi-monthly  service,  but  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  con.strutt  the  vessels  as  provided  in  the  required 
time.  DiscJoaures  were  made  of  corruption  in  obtaining 
the  passage  of  the  last  act,  public  attention  was  forcibly 
directed  to  the  matter,  the  Senate  judiciary  committee  de- 
clared that  the  subsidy  of  1872  had  been  forfeited  by  non- 
fulfillment of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
and  the  government  consequently  would  not  grant  an  ex- 
tension of  time.  Roth  the  Pacific  and  tlie  Brazii  subsidies 
ceased  in  18T5,  and  no  others  have  Ix^n  granted.  Subsidies 
to  steamship  companies  have  bwn  advocated  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  encouraging  our  carrving  trade  and  commerce  and 
to  provide  vessels  that  can  be  utilized  in  time  of  war  for 
naval  purposes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  results 
could  be  achieved  more  naturally  in  other  ways,  and  it  is 
the  general  lielief  that  corruption  is  apt  to  attend  the  grant- 
ing of  subBidics. 

Sub-Treasury  System.  Under  the  Act  of  July  4,  1840, 
the  United  Slates  for  the  first  time  assumed  exclusive 
charge  of  its  own  funds.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
hod  failed  to  obtain  a  new  charter,  and  the  system  of  de- 
posits in  State  banks  (scf^  Pet  Batiks;  Specie  Circular) 
had  been  a  failure.  At  the  special  .session  of  Congress, 
ealk'd  to  mci't  the  emergency  presented  by  the  panic  of 
1837,  a  bill  providing  for  a  treasury  system  independent 
of  the  Imnk.s  had  been  introduced  by  the  Democrab*,  but 
had  failed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  "conBervative"  Demo- 
crats joined  the  Whigs  in  opposing  it.  The  "conservatives" 
had  disappeared  from  the  Congress  tliat  met  in  December, 
181(9,  and  during  that  session  the  bill  became  law  through 
the  aid  of  some  of  the  Whigs  who  favore<l  a  sub-treasur}* 
system.  The  act  provided  for  four  receivers-general  at 
N"ew  York,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  St.  I^uis,  respectively; 
it  made  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  and  its  branch  at  New 
Orleans  places  of  deposit;  it  provided  for  proper  bonds  for 
the  honesty  of  the  officials  to  secure  the  government,  and 
ordered  that  after  June  30^  1843,  all  payments  to  and  from 
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the  gorernment  were  to  be  in  gold  or  silver.  The  succeas 
of  the  Whigs  at  the  election  of  1810  led  to  the  repea]  of  the 
law,  to  take  effect  August  13,  1841.  Between  this  date 
and  August  16,  1846,  the  governnifnt  funds  were  managed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  princi- 
pally by  deposit  in  State  Iwiiiks,  security  being  taken  by 
the  government.  The  election  of  1814  brought  the  Demo- 
crats back  to  power,  and  a  new  sul>-trcasur>-  act,  substan- 
tially the  same  us  tlie  first,  became  law  in  August,  1846, 
The  system  then  established  is  still  in  force.  The 
government  acta  as  its  own  bank,  keeping  its  funds  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  various  sub-treasuries; 
in  addition  the  government  may  depo.-iiit  its  funds  with  cer- 
tain of  the  national  banks  designated  as  depositaries,  they 
giving  security  therefor  in  the  shape  of  government  bonds. 
Sub-Treasury  Whig^  were  those  Whigs  that,  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Congress,  supported  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  trea^iury.  The  Whig  party  was  opposed  to  this 
measure.  The  sub-treasury  Whigs  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  that  Congress,  and  one  of  them,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
of  Virginia,  was  elected  Speaker.  Tlie  measure  was,  with 
their  aid,  carried  by  the  Democrats. 

Succession,  Presidential.  (Scf  Fremleniial  Succession.) 
Suffrage  is  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State  by  voting  at  an  election  of  officers  or  on  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  law.  Two  theories  regarding 
the  suffrage  have  been  advanced;  one,  that  it  is  a  natural 
right,  tike  liberty;  the  other,  that  it  is  a  privilege  extended 
by  the  government,  to  be  exercised  under  such  restrictions 
or  limitations  as  tlie  latter  may  impose.  This  latter  prin- 
ciple io  the  one  on  which  the  majority  proceed  in  practice, 
even  when  professing  the  former.  The  thirteen  original 
colonies  all  limited  the  suffrage  to  freeholders  or  to  those 
that  possessed  property  of  a  certain  value,  or  to  those 
that  had  paid  taxes  of  a  certain  amount.  After  the  Revo- 
lution, however,  the  States  began  gradually  to  remove  these 
restrictions.  New  Hampshire  leading  the  way  in  1792;  the 
present  qualifications  of  voters  in  the  States  are  given  under 
Qualificfiiions  of  Voters.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  guarantee  the  sulfrage  to  any  citizens  of  the 
X'J^nited  States.    This  subject  i^  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  BUUm;  the  Ccttu^uiuujn  (Artide  1,  sectioaB  »  nd  9, 
Slid  Artiele  t,  •ec^rm  1  >  proridee  lor  ^  dcebon  of  Con- 
grawtoea,  tScs^-r*—  -  '  Pr«sJ<lFikt,  sod  in  etvry  esse  ia  the 
otuliftcatioiM  •  tv  left  to  the  Statec     <£tM  Qaoli- 

fcxUiWM  of  Yotcn,)  The  Fourteenth  ABcadncDt  pto^ 
Tides  for  the  TcdoctioD  of  the  repreeCBtAtimi  of  A  State 
ija  CongiMi,  In  proportion  to  the  nomber  of  citiBens  d»> 

£  rived  (ff  the  vvimge,  c3cr<?pt  for  crime.    This  wae  intended 
»  foard  against   the  i'^ement   of   the   reeentiy 

cmaoctpAted  ncgTO«»«,  wh.,  .  -^  t  wsb  still  more  effectively 
aooompiuhed  hy  the  Fifteenth  .VuieudiBeDt,  ivhieh  forbade 
tha  dcniftl  to  a  citizen  of  the  right  to  rote  on  aeconnt  of 
race,  color,  or  preriouin  comlition  of  serritude.  It  did  not, 
evwi  by  in  '    n,  guarant^'e  a  vote  to  every  cilizi^n;  it 

•  Imply  pf  it  if  any  citizens  vote,  others  shall  not 

!'■  -  v(jte  for  any  of  the  above  reasone.    Among 

tl  that  have  ariinen  under  this  head  we  may 

mention  that  in  Tcnnesfiee,  U-fore  the  Civil  War,  free  ne- 
ffrocn  Wf*rc  iillowed  to  vote,  while  in  Connecticut  this  privi- 
lege wan  (i(*nied  to  them.  The  Territories  have  no  voice  in 
the  PVdfra!  clectiona.  {8(^e  saciiong  of  ConatiMion  last 
n'ffifrtitl  io.)  The  (Jorernors  are  appointed  ;  hnt  the  Terri- 
torial flole^'iite  in  ('oncnvB  is  clioseii  \r\  a  popolar  election. 
So  nUo  iH  the  Territorial  Ijocrislature,  which  may  prescribe 
tho  olhrr  qnnlificHtioni*  of  voh*rs,  pmvidprl  no  ppTivm  phall 
vote  unlcflfl  Iwonty-ono  yrar«  of  ape.  n  citizen  of  the  United 
Stnten,  or  an  nlicii  tlwU  hns  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen  and  hna  taken  the  required  oath.  Under 
the  power  thuH  Krantcd  women  now  vote  in  Wyominfr  Teiv 
ritory.  The  inhnhitanls  of  the  District  of  Onlumbin  can- 
not, of  eonrne,  rote  iit  Federal  eloftions.  In  its  local  gov- 
ernment tho  District  is  irninedintely  under  the  control  of 
Conjin'HH.  {Srn  Cnnatitntion,  Artirh  1,  section  8,  clause 
17;  IHMrlri  of  Cohimhta:  QuaJi/icaUom  of  Voters;  BegiS' 
ir>ttu>n:  Woman  Suffrtif/f.) 
Suffrage  Party.  (Sri^  Dorr  RrhrUton.) 
Sumner,  Charlei,  wns  bom  nt  Boaron,  Masaachusetts, 
Janvmry  t^,  li^n.  nnd  died  in  Wnsbin'^ton,  March  11.  1874. 
He  wns  n  (rraduntr  of  Harvard  Jind  a  lawyer,  Orijrinally 
an  nnti-j*lrtVi'ry  NVbl^'.  he  iMvnmr  a  fre*'-soiIer  in  1848,  and  a 
cottlition  with  tho  Democrats  elected  him  to  the  Senate  in 
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1851,  in  which  he  Bat  until  hia  death.  He  was  an  able 
orator,  and  ihronghout  his  life  an  uncompromising  enemy 
of  slavery.  In  1856  he  was  the  subject  of  a  brutal  and  ruf- 
fianly assault  in  the  Senate  Chamller.  {See  Brooks.  Pres- 
ton S.)  In  1871  he  whs  removod  from  the  chairmnntthip 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rolatione  at  the  instance  of 
the  administration.  He  waj*  thereafter  lU  opponent.  He 
was  in  his  life  prominent  in  the  impeachment  of  Johnson, 
in  the  Reconstruction  period,  in  the  .Mabama  claims,  and 
in  the  controversy  over  the  San  Domingo  annexation,  the 
defeat  of  the  last  being  mainly  due  to  his  elTorts. 
Sumptuary  Laws.  (See  Lawn.  Sumptunry.) 
Sunset  Cox,  a  nickname  for  Samuel  S.  Cox,  said  to  have 
been  given  to  him  in  consequencx*  of  a  very  flmbitious  de- 
scription of  a  sunset  written  while  he  was  a  journalist  He 
vnA  bom  in  Ohio,  September  30,  1824,  and  graduated  at 
Brown  University;  he  was  a  lawyer;  he  served  as  Repre- 
sentative of  N'ew  York  until  lie  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Turkey  in  1885.  He  returned  in  1887,  and  again  entered 
the  Houae  of  Representatives.  He  was  a  Democrat.  He 
died  Sei)tember  10,  1889. 
Supreme  Court.  (See  Chief  Justice;  Jttdicuiry.) 
Surplus,  The.  "By  surplus  revenue  is  meant  the  money 
which  annually  remains  in  the  Treanury  of  the  United 
States  after  the  officers  of  this  department  [the  Treasury] 
have  collected  the  taxes  laid  on  the  peojile  by  the  laws  of 
Congress  and  have  paid  all  the  expenses  and  obligations 
of  the  government,  except  principal  of  the  interest-bearing 
debt.'-  (Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trctisury.  Decern-' 
her  6,  1887.)  The  question  as  to  the  disposition  of  a  sur- 
plus, as  above  defined,  becomes  of  importance  on  occasions 
when  there  is  either  no  public  debt  outstandinjj;  at  the  time, 
or  when  such  outstanding  debt  has  not  matured,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  redeemable.  When  the  outstandini:;  public 
debt  is  reCeeraable,  the  surplus  iss  of  course,  applied  to  its 
extinguishment.  Twice  before  in  the  experience  of  the 
ITnited  States  has  this  problem  confronteil  it.  In  1835  the 
government  debt  was  retluceii  to  $37,733,  this  sum  repre- 
wnting  obligations  which,  though  due,  liad  not  vet  been 
presentefl  for  payment ;  a  surplus  tlien  nccuniulaterl,  and  it 
grew  80  rapidly  tliat  in  1836  the  government  was  in  posses- 
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Bion  of  a  surplus  of  over  $40,000,000.  The  disposition  of  this 
sum  was  long  debated,  the  debates  culminating  in  an  Act  of 
Congress,  passed  in  1836,  providing  for  the  distribution 
among  the  States,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  of  all  but  ^5,000,000  of  this  sum, 
on  condition  that  the  States  authorized  their  treasurers 
to  receive  these  sums  and  agreed  to  refund  the  amounts 
when  demanded.  The  sum  to  be  divided  was  $37,468,859, 
and  it  was  to  be  paid  in  four  installments,  on  January  1, 
April  1,  July  1,  and  October  1,  1837.  The  first  three  in- 
stallments were  paid  to  all  but  the  few  States  that  had 
refused  to  accept  it  on  the  conditions  imposed;  the  fourth 
installment  wa^  postponed  until  January  1,  1839,  owing 
to  the  financial  situation  caused  by  the  panic  of  1837,  and 
to  a  deficit  of  about  $10,000,000  in  tlie  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  that  year.  Its  payment  was  finally  indefi- 
nitely postponeti.  The  return  of  these  loans  to  the  States 
has  never  been  demanded,  nor  is  it  likely  that  such  de- 
mand will  ever  be  made.  The  panic  of  1837  is  attributed 
in  large  part  to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the 
States,  leading  as  it  did  to  reckless  inflation  in  banking 
and  commercial  enterprises.  Just  previous  to  1858  a  sur- 
plus again  began  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury ;  it  had 
been  used  previous  to  July,  1853,  in  the  purchase  in  the 
market  of  government  bonds  to  the  amount  of  over  $11,- 
000,000;  on  July  30,  1853,  an  offer  was  made  by  the 
Treasurv  to  redeem  at  a  premium  of  twentv-one  per  cent. 
$5,000,000  of  the  loans  due  in  1867  and  1868,  and  similar 
offers  at  varying  rates  of  premium  were  from  time  to  time 
renewed,  with  the  result  of  retiring  over  $42,000,000  more 
of  the  government  obligations  by  October  1,  1857.  On  this 
total  of  over  $53,000,000  of  debt  redeemed,  a  total  pre- 
mium of  about  $8,000,000  was  paid.  The  debt  then  in- 
creased, and  the  outbreak  soon  afterward  of  the  Civil  War 
removed  any  fiirther  immediate  danger  of  annoyance  from 
a  surplus.  In  1866  the  national  debt  reached  its  highest 
point ;  since  then  tliere  has  been  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
every  year,  and  it  has  heretofore  been  applied  to  the  retire- 
ment of  government  obligation?  redeemahle  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government.  During  this  period  of  twcntv-six  years 
the  surplus  was  smallest  in  1874,  being  $3,344,882.30;  and 
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^greatest  in  1882,  being  $145,^43,810.71.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1887,  it  nmounled  tn  $103,171,097.69, 
which  is  but  $1,000,000  less  than  the  surplus  of  1884,  the 
largest  since  the  reduction  of  taxation  in  1883  (by  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff),  although  in  that  year  the  government 
expenses  (exclusive  of  interest  on  the  debt)  were  over 
$30,000,000  leas  than  in  1887.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  1,  1892,  the  surplus  is  estimated  at  $26,838,541.  On 
July  1,  1887,  the  call  of  the  government  for  the  redemption 
of  the  last  of  the  three  per  cent,  bonds  outstanding,  ma- 
tured; these  bonds  were  the  only  remaining  ones  rci^eem- 
able  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  The  only  consider- 
able amounts  now  remaining  outstanding  (see  Debt  of  the 
United  States)  are  the  four  per  cent,  bonds,  due  in  1907, 
and  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  bonds  due  in  1891.  These 
are  not  redeemable  before  maturity.  The  danger  confronting 
the  country  lies  in  the  accumulation  in  the  Treasury  of 
over  $100,000,000  per  year  of  money  needed  by  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.  There  was  no  outlet  by  means  of 
the  payment  of  bonds  before  1891,  and  long  before  that 
time  such  accumulation  might  work  inconceivable  hard- 
ship and  distress.  The  government  avoided  this  tempo- 
rarily, by  availing  itself  of  a  provision  of  the  national  bank 
laws  permitting  the  deposit  with  certain  of  these  banks  of 
government  funds  secured  by  deposits  of  United  States 
bonds  with  the  Treasury.  These  deposits  increased  from 
$15,439,904  on  September,  1886,  to  $52,199,917  on  Jnnu- 
ar\'  1,  1888.  The  relief  thus  afforded  was  considerable. 
Other  temporary  measures  taken  fur  the  relief  of  the  coun- 
try were  tne  purchase  by  the  government  of  bonds,  sealed 
offers  for  the  sale  of  wliich  were  invitetl  by  the  government 
in  its  circular  of  August  3,  1887;  this  was  followed  by  a 
general  offer  made  by  the  government  in  its  circular  of 
September  22,  1887,  for  the  purchase,  prior  to  October  8th, 
of  not  more  than  $14,000,000  in  all,  of  four  per  cent,  and 
four  and  one-half  per  cent,  bonds  at  a  premium  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  up  to  October,  and  twenty-four  per  cent,  from 
October  1st  to  October  8th,  for  the  four's,  aud  of  eight  and 
four-tenthfl  per  cent,  for  the  four  and  one-half's.  By 
these  two  expedients  bonds  to  the  amount  of  about  $25,- 
000,000  were  purchased  at  a  premium  of  $2,862,015.88. 
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Thus  was  the  sitiiatiou  in  l887  tided  over  until  CongresB 
met.  Then  ar<)ge  the  necessity  of  measures  fnr  permanent 
relief.  The  experience  of  1837  Ln  distributing  or  "depos- 
iting," B£  it  was  called,  funds  with  the  Statas  was  too  dis- 
astrous to  be  repeated.  Three  alternatives  were  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury:  1.  The  purchase  of  interest- 
bearing  debt.  2.  Increased  appropriations.  3.  Reduction 
of  taxation,  bo  that  reeeijits  shall  not  more  than  equal 
expenditures.  The  first  plan  had  many  advocates,  who 
maintained  that  the  government  (whose  money  lies  idle 
in  the  TroasTir)'  vaults)  does  not  make  interest  on  its  funds; 
that  therefore  it  is  not  at  a  disadvantage  in  paying  money 
now  rather  than  in  nineteen  years  (as  would  be  the  case 
with  a  merchant) ;  that  it  must  finally  pay  the  principal 
of  its  debt  and  four  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  for  nine- 
teen years  (in  the  case  of  the  four  per  cent,  bonds),  making 
a  total  of  $176  for  every  $100  of  principal ;  and  that  thero- 
fore  every  bond  purchaaed  at  any  price  cheaper  than  seT- 
enty-six  per  cent,  premium  is  a  profit  to  the  government 
Tlie  opponents  objected  that  any  large  purchases  would 
drive  the  price  far  above  the  present  market  value,  which 
they  considered  a  suHiciently  high  price  for  the  govemmGnt 
to  pay.  The  objections  to  the  second  plan  have  been  stated 
to  be  that  increased  expenditure  for  internal  or  other  im- 
provements tends  to  debauch  and  corrupt  the  public  service 
and  the  country,  and  that,  moreover,  the  government  has  no 
right  tn  tnx  the  people  to  an  extent  greater  than  that  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  government  economically  ad- 
minifitered.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  stand 
pledged  to  the  third  plan,  of  a  reduction  of  taxation.  The 
national  banking  system,  based  as  its  circulation  is  on 
government  hnndw,  must  necessarily  fail  as  to  one  of  its 
most  important  elements  whenever  the  government  bonds 
are  all  redeemed.  In  order  to  avert  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  this,  and  yet  to  dispose  of  the  surplufi,  a  plan  was 
proposed  by  John  Jay  Knox,  formerly  Comptroller  of  Jiie 
Currency,  as  follows:  Government  brmd?  at  present  out- 
standing are  to  be  replaced  by  bonds  bearing  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  interest,  and  for  the  amount  of  annual  in- 
terest thus  surrendered  (two  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  four 
and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  the 
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case  of  the  four  per  ceut.),  the  holders  are  to  receive  the 
present  value  of  this  siuii  calculated  by  the  tables  of  annu- 
ity, or  23.55  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  four  per  cents. 
The  amount  of  money  thus  required  for  the  fours  alone, 
about  $175,0O0,00O»  would  dispose  of  the  snrplua  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come,  and  thus  give  time  to  devise  a  system  of 
permanent  reduction,  leaving-  the  present  principal  unaf- 
fected and  open  to  use  by  the  national  banks.  A  variation 
of  this  plan,  instead  of  paying  the  premium  in  cash,  pro- 
vides instead  for  the  issue  to  the  holders  of  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable  at  the  government's  op- 
tion, out  of  the  annual  saving  of  interest.  Since  these 
plans  were  proposed,  however,  ejitreme  liberality  in  the 
re-rating  of  old  pensions  and  the  granting  of  new  onea 
have  reduced  the  surplus  materially,  as  will  be  s^en  by 
reference  to  the  figures  for  1891. 
Suspension  of  Specie  Payments.  (See  Commercial  Crisen.) 

"Swamp  Fox."  A  name  by  which  General  Francis  Ma- 
rion was  known  to  both  friend  and  enemy. 

Swin^g  Eoand  the  Circle,  was  the  phrase  applied  by 
Andrew  Jolinson  to  his  trip  to  Chicago  in  1866,  The  occaf- 
sion  was  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  a  monument  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Johnson  went  West,  attended  by  a 
large  party;  in  all  the  larger  cities  at  which  he  stopped  he 
delivered  political  speeches,  not  always  in  the  best  taste. 
He  was  frequently  very  violent  in  his  abuse  of  Con- 
gress, witlj  which  he  was  tlien  engaged  in.  a  quarrel, 
and  on  several  occasions  he  lost  his  temper  completely, 
60  much  so,  that  **  Don't  get  mad,  Andy,"  wns  tlie  advice 
offered  by  some  one  in  the  crowd  at  Cleveland, 

Xailor'a  Plot.  A  scare  similnr  to  the  Tub  Conspiracy, 
A  tailor  in  Philadelphia  was  observed  to  be  manufacturing 
clothing  of  a  foreign  cut  in  large  quantities;  it  was  at 
once  assumed  tliat  they  were  for  some  band  of  Frenchmen 
in  conspiracy  against  the  government.  The  shop  was 
seized  and  some  men  were  imprisoned ;  then  it  turned  out 
that  they  were  for  the  use  of  soldiers  in  Hayti.  This  was 
in  1799. 

Tall  Sycamore  of  the  Wabash  was  a  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Senator  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  of  Indiana. 
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Tammany.  In  1789  the  Columbian  Order  was  organized 
in  New  York  City  by  William  Mooney.  In  1805  it  was 
incorporated  and  the  name  of  Tammany  Society  waa  as- 
sumed, the  name  being  taken  from  that  of  an  Indian  chief. 
Its  organization  was  supposed  in  a  general  way  to  imitate 
Indian  customs,  consisting  of  Sachems  or  chiefs,  a  Saga- 
more or  master  of  ceremonies,  tlic  members  being  called 
braves,  its  meeting  place  the  wigwam,  etc.  It  was  at  first 
a  social  organization,  but  about  1800  the  majority  of  its 
mejnbers  were  in  sympathy  with  Aaron  Burr,  and  the  soci- 
ety entered  politics  under  his  standard.  From  the  first  the 
qualities  that  have  always  been  most  prominent  in  it  pre- 
vailed— thorough  organization  and  a  thorough  canvass. 
Tammany  was  for  a  short  time  allied  with  DcWitt  Clinton, 
but  th^-  separated  and  Tammany  came  to  be  recognized 
as  the  regulnr  Democratic  faction.  It  had  thus  gained  a 
position  in  New  York  politics.  It  has  since  been  a  factor, 
if  a  very  uncertain  one,  to  be  reckoned  with.  Its  field  of 
greatest  activity  is  in  the  local  politics  of  New  York  City, 
but  in  the  politics  of  the  State  its  influence  is  considerable 
because  of  the  large  vote  cast  in  New  York  City.  About 
1830  there  was  added  to  its  organization  the  general  com- 
mittee, containing  representatives  of  every  election  district. 
This  unwieldy  body  is  practically  controlled  by  sub-com- 
mittees, where  the  leaders  of  the  organization  make  their 
will  felt.  Sometimes  the  regular  Democratic  organiza- 
tion and  sometimes  a  freebooter,  its  influence  in  its  own 
party  is,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  fear  of  its  treachery. 
In  1879  the  renomination  of  Lucius  Robinson  did  not  meet 
its  approval;  it  thereupon  withdrew  and  nominated  John 
Kelly,  its  boss,  as  in  popular  phrase  its  leader  is  known. 
Kelly  polled  77,000  votes  against  375,000  for  Robinson, 
and  418,000  for  Cornell,  the  Republican.  Tweed  was  its 
boss  in  the  days  of  his  success  {see  Tweed  Ring)^  and  his 
overthrow  dealt  it  a  severe  blow;  but  it  has  always  recovered 
its  position.  Its  organization  and  traditions  both  tend  to 
muke  it  subject  to  the  control  of  a  small  clique,  and  its 
large  following  in  a  State  always  doubtful  gives  it  an 
influence  in  national  politics  otherwise  out  of  proportion 
to  its  numerioal  strength. 
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Taney,  £o|^er  Brooke^  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1777, 
and  died  in  Washington  in  18G4.  He  was  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  in  1832  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  failed  of  confirmation.  In 
1836  Jackson  appointetl  him  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination ;  a  few 
years  previous  his  nomination  to  that  court  had  been  re- 
jected. His  most  famous  decision  is  the  Dred  Scott  Caae 
(which  see,) 

Tariff  Commission.  A  commission  appointed  in  188?  by 
President  Arthur,  in  accordance  with  a  Confrressional  reso- 
lution, to  take  testimony  and  report  a  tariff  bill  to  Con- 
gress.    (See  Tariffs  of  the  United  States.) 

Tariff  for  Eevenue  Only.  This  phrase,  which  has  long 
been  in  use,  contains  the  substance  of  the  position  occupied 
by  those  that  believe  in  a  fiscal  tariff  merelj' — that  is,  a 
tariff  that  shall  provide  revenues  for  the  government  with- 
out attempting  to  afford  protection  to  domestic  industries. 
(See  Tanffs  of  the  United  States.) 

Tariff  is  a  Local  Issne.  In  October,  1880,  an  interview 
with  (Jenenil  W.  S.  Hancock,  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President,  appeared  in  print,  in  which  he  was  reported  to 
hflve  said:  "The  tariff  question  is  a  local  queation."  This 
was  at  once  seized  on  by  his  political  enemies,  and  has 
»me  current  in  the  form  given  above. 

Tariff  of  Abominations.  A  name  given  to  the  tariff  of 
1898. 

Tariffs  of  the  United  States.  The  right  to  levy  duties 
on  imports  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  national  debt  and 
providing  for  the  common  defense  is  granted  to  Congress 
by  Article  1,  section  8,  clauae  1,  of  the  Constitution.  Under 
clause  3  of  the  same  section  Congress  also  has  power  "to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,"  and  this  is  under- 
stood to  include  the  power  which  Congress  has  frequently 
exercised  of  so  arranging  the  tariff  as  to  protect  domestic 
interests.  The  first  clause  above  referred  to  provides  that 
"all  duties  .  ,  .  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,"  and  section  10,  clause  2,  of  the  same 
article  prohibits  any  State  from  lev^MUg  duties  without 
Congressional  consent,  "except  what  may  be  absolutely 
peoessary  for  e.\ecuting   its  inspection  laws."     A  tariff 
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imposing  duties  with  the  sole  object  of  BGCuring  money 
to  carry  on  the  government  is  called  a  fiscal  tariff,  or 
tariff  for  revemie  only.  If  such  is  its  main  object,  hut 
there  is  a  purpose  at  the  same  time  of  so  arranging  the 
duties  as  to  protect  home  industries,  it  is  called  a  tariff 
for  revenue,  with  incidental  protection.  When  the  chief 
object  is  to  protect  domestic  protlucers  and  manufacturers 
the  tariff  is  called  protective  (the  so-called  Atneriran  Sijs^ 
tern,  which  see).  Under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  provide  revenues  for  the  new  povemment,  the  first 
da>'s  of  the  First  Congress  saw  a  tariff  act  introduced.  It 
was  carried,  and  became  a  law  July  4,  1789.  The  preamble 
to  this  act  recited  that  one  of  its  objects  was  **the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  manufacturers**;  but  pub- 
sequent  acts  have  not  generally  made  this  one  of  their 
declared  purpose?*  however  much  it  may  have  been  an 
actual  one.  The  act  of  1789  levied  both  specific  and  ad 
valorem  dutits,  the  average  of  which  was  equal  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  ei^jht  and  a  half  per  cent.  From  the 
dale  of  tliis  act  up  to  1816  numerouR  tariffs  (not  less  than 
Beventr-en)  were  enacted.  The  Embargo  Act,  by  cutting 
off  supj<Iies  from  Europe,  stimulated  our  home  manufac^ 
turep.  which  pained  still  further  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War  of  1812,  the  existing  duties  (which  had  been 
slightly  increased  from  time  to  time  since  1789)  were 
doubled.  The  embargo  and  the  war  seem  to  have  trans- 
ferred much  capital  from  the  carrying  trade  to  manufactuTw 
r.  and  the  latter  interests  now  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
irotection,  which  resulted  in  the  first  essentially  protective 
tariff  in  our  hi-^tory.  The  act  became  law  on  April  27, 
1R16,  having  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to  7  and 
the  House  by  88  to  54.  It  was  considered  a  Southern 
measure,  the  South  at  that  time  favoring  protection,  while 
the  North  opposed  it.  This  tariff  favored  specific  rates 
and  introduced  minimum  duties.  A  period  of  speculation, 
competition  in  manufacturing,  and  then  of  financial  de- 
pression, led  to  an  attempt  to  pass  another  tariff  that 
should  be  still  more  highly  protective.  The  attempt  was 
fiuccessful,  and  on  May  23,  1824,  the  country  had  a  new 
tariff,  though  it  barely  passed  Congress,  having  a  majority 
of  bat  five  in  the  House  and  four  in  the  Senate.    It  web 
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advocated  by  the  central  and  westem  sections  of  the  coun- 
tT}\  and  opposed  by  the  South  and  Npw  England.  Iron, 
wool,  hemp  nnd  suirar  were  j)rotectpd ;  the  average  rate  of 
duties  wsifl  ihirty-pcven  per  cent.  It  was  in  the  debater 
on  this  hill  that  it  was  first  seriously  asserted  that  Con- 
gress had  no  Conslitutiornl  power  to  ])as8  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tective purposes  only.  New  England  now  began  to  favor 
protection  to  aid  her  prowin*?  mamifactures,  eapecially  that 
of  Woolens,  and  the  South  be^an  to  think  that  the  North 
and  East  were  profiting  at  her  expense.  New  Englnnd 
wanted  high  duties  on  woolens  and  cottons  and  low  rates 
on  iron,  hemp,  salt  and  molasses;  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  had  exactly  the  opposite  interests.  Tlic  result 
was  the  tariff  of  3838.  which  was  called  '*the  tariff  of  abom- 
inations" ;  it  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  105  to  74.  The 
hiiprh  duties  of  this  law  caused  such  a  storm  in  the  South 
and  amon^  certain  claMes  in  other  sections,  that  various 
new  tariffs  were  sonn  introduced  into  Contrresa.  The  result 
WHS  the  act  of  July  14,  1B^^2,  which  reduced  the  iron  duty 
and  incroasL'd  the  rate  on  woolen.q.  Thi.^  act  led  to  the 
nullification  movement  (whirli  gcc),  wherein  South  Caro- 
lina was  the  leac'er,  and  from  that  to  Henry  Clav's  Cora- 
promise  Tariff.  This  became  a  law  March  2.  1833,  having 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  119  to  81  and  the  Senate 
by  29  to  16.  Its'  main  feature  was  a  prnviaion  that  all 
ad  valorem  duties  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent-  should 
have  one-tenth  of  the  excess  cut  off  every  two  years,  till. 
In  1842,  no  such  duties  should  exceed  twenty  per  cent. 
It  adopted  the  principle  of  home  valuation  (which,  see). 
It  was  a  complicated  and  deceptive  bill,  and  wa.s  little  hotter 
than  a  makeshift.  It  caused  so  little  satisfaction  and  so 
diminished  the  revenue  that  in  1842  a  new  tariff  was 
enacted  that  was  based  on  protection  principles,  levied 
duties  averaging  thirt\'-three  per  cent.,  and  re-adopted 
foreign  valuations  (which  see).  In  1846  a  new  tariff 
measure  passed  the  House  hy  a  vote  of  114  to  95,  was 
approved  by  the  Sennte  only  by  means  of  the  vote  of  its 
prefiiding  officer,  and  became  a  law.  It  was  framed  in 
accordance  with  an  exhaustive  and  able  report  of  Robert 
J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Polk.  Tho 
highest  duty  that  it  imposed  was  seventy-five  per  cent,  the 
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Bverafre  twentv-five  per  cent.  It  was  carefully  framed, 
and  produced  a  very  much  Lir^or  revenue  than  its  imme- 
diate predecessor.  In  1857  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce 
the  customs  revenue,  and  an  act  was  pastsed  cuttinjr  down 
the  average  of  duty  to  twenty  per  cent.  Thi.s,  on  tlie  other 
band,  provided  an  insufficient  income,  and  in  IfiGl  the 
*'Morill  Tariff'*  bill  was  adopte<],  which  was  largely  pro- 
tective. The  Civil  War  now  involved  the  government  in 
unusual  cxpenBCS.  and  during  its  continuance  many  tariff 
measures  were  adopted  imposing  higher  and  higher  rates 
of  duty,  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  but  involv- 
ing in  many  cases  protection  aIso»  and  the  duties  were 
often  so  high  that  they  became  prohibitive.  From  the  close 
of  the  war  the  Republican  party  may  be  considered  as  far 
more  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  protection  idea  than  the 
Democrats.  The  former  was  now  in  complete  control  of 
tlie  government.  On  July  14,  1870.  a  tariff  act  was  passed 
on  the  protection  plan,  making  reductions  chiefly  on  such 
articles  na  tea,  coffee  and  sugar,  and  on  luxuries  such  as 
wines.  In  IS72  tariff  acts  were  passed  making  some 
reductions,  but  they  retained  the  protective  principle.  No 
general  t^iriff  nicai^ure  was  now  passed  until  18S3.  In  the 
meantime  duties  continued  to  be  collecte*!  under  various 
laws  which  were  voxatiously  conflicting — some  passt^d  before 
1801,  fourteen  principal  statutes  enacted  between  then  and 
T873,  and  twenty  minor  acts  passed  in  the  same  period. 
In  1874  the  sugar  duty  was  increased  one-fourth,  and  a 
ten  per  cent,  reduction  made  by  the  act  of  1872  on  certain 
articles  was  repealed.  This  whole  mass  of  high  duties  was 
calle<l  a  *' war  tariff,'*  and  an  outcry  was  made  for  a  removal 
of  the  taxes  that  were  no  longer  necessary  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  customs  revenue  reached  its  highest  point  in 
1872,  and  a  surplus  was  finally  created  in  the  Treasury 
that  threatened  financial  disaster  to  the  country  and  oJi- 
couraged  extravagance  in  Congressional  appropriations. 
The  protectionists,  however,  d(*sired  to  keep  the  protective 
tariff,  with  some  slight  reduction^,  and  reduce  the  income 
of  the  goTBmm<*nt  by  ct:  n  the  internal  rerenDO 

tans.    The  opposing  par;  ;  that  the  high  war  and 

protectiTC  dutiea  should  be  reduced.  The  question  came  to 
a  bead  in  l^S.    In  Xfny  of  tliat  year  C<mgT«sa  appointed. 
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through  the  President,  a  commissioii  of  nine  civilians  to 
consider  the  matter.  President  Arthur  selected  as  mem- 
bers of  this  tariff  commission  persons  who  were  protuclioa- 
ists.  They  took  voluminous  testimony  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  reported  a  bill  to  Congress  in  December.  Neither 
branch  of  Congress  was  satisfied  with  this  bill  and  each 
debated  one  of  its  own.  They  were  finally  forced  to  refer 
their  measures  to  a  conference  committee  composed  of  nieiu- 
bera  of  each  House,  a  majority  of  whom  favored  high 
protective  duties.  The  committee  reported  a  bill  which 
there  was  little  time  to  consider,  and  which  was  passed 
one  day  before  the  close  of  the  session  and  became  a  law  on 
March  3,  1883;  it  went  into  clTect  as  to  most  of  its  pmvi- 
fiions  on  July  1st  of  the  same  year.  The  law  of  1883  made 
many  reductions,  but  retained  in  full  force  the  protective 
principle.  President  Cleveland,  in  his  mesflage  of  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  by  dealing  only  with  the  surplus  and  the  revenue, 
brought  the  tariff  question  prominently  before  Congress 
and  the  nation.  The  Republican  party  are  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  high  ])rotective  duties ;  the  Democratic 
party  are  mostly  in  favor  of  extensive  rc<luction.  but  a  pow- 
erful minority  hold  opposite  views.  On  May  21,  1800,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  to  the  House  a  tariff 
bill,  which  was  subsequently  passed,  called  the  *'McKinley 
Bill/*  after  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  This  was 
followed  by  the  "Dingley  Bill,"  1905.  (See  Amencart> 
i^ysicm;  Custom  Duties;  Exports  and  Imports;  Prolec- 
tion;  Free  Trade.) 

Tatooed  Man.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1884  a  New  York  ilhistrated  paper  published  a  cartoon 
which  represented  the  Republican  candidate,  James  G, 
Blaine,  in  the  r^le  of  Phryne  before  the  Athenian  Judges. 
His  robe  was  removed  and  he  appeared  tatooed  with  the 
names  of  the  scandals  with  which  his  enemies  tried  to 
connect  him.  This  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  conceit, 
and  from  it  arose  the  came  of  "Tatooed  Man,'*  so  often 
applied  to  Blaine. 

Taxation  Without  Eepresentation  is  Tyranny.  This 
phrase  formulated  the  complaints  of  the  colonists,  before 
the  Revolution,  which  were  the  chief  cause  of  that  war  for 
independence. 
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Taylor,  Zachary,  was  bom  in  Orange  County,  Virginii, 
November  24,  1*84;  he  died  while  Pnwident,  in  Washing- 
ton, July  9,  1850.-  Early  in  his  life  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Kentucky,  wliere  he  remained  until  1808,  when 
be  was  appointed  to  tt  lieutenancy  iu  the  anuy.  His  ser- 
vices, principally  against'  Jthe  Indians,  caused  his  gradual 
promotion,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  was 
a  major-general.  Wliile  in  command  of  the  Southwestern 
Department,  in  1840,  ho  had  purchased  an  estate  in  Baton 
Rou^c,  Louisiana,  which  was  thereafter  his  residence.  His 
distinguished  services  in  the  Mexican  War  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  in  1848  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  President  by  the  Whigs  an^  elected.  He  died 
after  having  served  somewhat  over  a  year. 

Tecumseh'a  Conspiracy.     (See  Indian  Wars,) 

Temperance,    (fcee  rrohibiUon,) 

Tennessee  wug  originally  a  part  of  North  Carolina.  Tho 
settlers  of  this  region  attempted,  without  success,  to  form 
a  separate  Slate  government  in  1784,  under  the  name  of 
Franklin  or  Frankiand.  It  was  ceded  to  the  National  gov- 
ernment in  1789-90.  (See  Territories.)  In  1794  it  waa 
made  a  Territory.  It  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  June 
1,  179G.  On  June  8,  1801,  a  popular  vote  decided  in  favor 
of  secession,  and  tlie  State  was  re-admitted  to  the  Union 
b)'  act  of  July  24,  1866.  The  capital  is  Nashville.  It  is 
poj>ularly  known  as  the  Big  Bend  State. 

Tenure  of  Office  Act.    (See  Term  and  Tenure  of  Office,) 

Term  and  Tenure  of  Office.  The  term  of  an  oifice  is  the 
period  for  which,  the  tenure  the  conditions  under  which, 
the  otlice  is  to  be  held.  .Article  2,  section  3,  clause  2,  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  President  "shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, juflges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States,  whose  apjwintmentB  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  wliieh  shall  be  established  by 
law;  but  the  Confess  may  by  law  vc.-^t  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departs 
ments" ;  and  clause  3,  of  the  Bame  article,  says  *'the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may^ 
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happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions, which  shall  e:cpire  at  the  end  of  ilieir  next 
Bes»ion.'^  Congrees  ha«  accordingly  vested  in  the  courts, 
the  heads  of  departments  and  the  President  alone  the 
appointment  of  the  great  hulk  of  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, who  arc  termed  ** inferior"  officers,  though  that 
term  is  not  susceptible  of  exact  deiinition.  It  is  consid- 
ered that  the  power  of  removal  is  given  with  the  power 
of  appointment,  except  as  provided  by  law.  Up  to  Jack- 
son's time  it  was  the  theory  of  our  government  that  remov- 
als should  only  be  made  for  cause,  but  then  the  introduction 
of  the  "spoils  system'*  led  to  frequent  removals  for  purely 
partisan  reasons,  and  that  was  the  custom  followed  to  a 
recent  date.  (See  Civil  Service  Reform.)  Prior  to  1820 
no  term  of  office  was  provided  for  any  inferior  officer, 
fxcept  United  States  marshals,  but  in  that  yejir  a  bill  was 
passed  providing  that  district-attorneys,  naval  officers 
(these  are  officials  in  the  eu^toms  service),  navy  agents, 
eurveyors  and  collectors  of  customs,  paymasters  and  some 
other  officers,  should  be  appointed  for  terms  of  four  years. 
In  1836  a  bill  was  paxsed  providing  that  postmasters 
receiving  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  more  should  be 
Appointed  by  the  President  for  terms  of  four  years  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  should  be  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  Various  other  offices  have  since 
been  Riven  the  same  term.  The  '* tenure  of  office  act" 
that  is  generally  meant  when  the  plira^c  is  used,  was  the 
one  of  Jlarch  5J,  1867.  This  act,  and  one  passed  in  1869, 
provided  that  no  officer  subject  to  confirniatiou  by  the 
Senate  should  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  that  body, 
but  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate  the  President  might 
remove  such  officer  and  appoint  a  successor  till  the  end 
of  the  neit  session  of  the  Senate.  There  were  alwut  3.500 
olBcers  subject  to  the  proraione  of  these  acts,  which  gave 
a  power  to  the  Senate  that  was  not  contemplated  in  the 
formation  of  our  government;  which  increased  its  power  of 
rewarding  political  services,  and  by  the  '* courtesy  of  the 
Senate"  (which  see)  have  virtually  given  to  the  Senators 
of  a  State  the  control  of  tlie  appointments  therein.  This 
was  part  of  the  plan  by  which  the  spoils  system  grew  and 
fliouriahed^  and  many  demands  have  been  made  that  the 
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government  should  return  to  its  early  policy  of  unrestricted 
terms  for  inferior  officers  during  efficiency  and  good  be- 
havior, and  should  take  from  the  Senate  its  usurped  pre- 
rogative of  passing  judgment  on  the  removals  of  the  Presi- 
dent. These  acts  were  repealed  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1887. 

Terrapin  War,    This  was  the  name  applied  to  the  War 

1813  by  those  who  were  especially  annoyed  at  the  Era- 
mrgo  Acts.  They  considered  that  the  country,  by  thus 
extinguishing  commerce,  was  drawing  within  its  own  shell 
like  a  terrapin.  Caricatures,  epigrams  and  songs  were 
directed  against  the  embargo  and  also  against  the  act  for- 
bidding intercourse  with  Canada.  In  one  newspaper  cut 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  was  represented  by  a  be- 
wildered serpent,  which  had  caught  itself  between  two  trees 
marked,  respectively,  "Embargo"  and  "Xon-Intercourse." 
The  wondering  snake  does  not  understand  the  trouble,  and 
its  head  calls  out,  "What's  the  matter,  tail?"  to  which 
the  tail  replies,  "I  can't  get  out."  A  cock,  supposed  to 
represent  France,  i^tands  by,  crowing  joyfully.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1812  *'The  Terrapin  War"  was  a 
popular  campaign  song  with  the  Federalists. 

Territories.  Many  of  the  boundaries  of  the  thirteen 
original  States  of  the  Union  were  not  precisely  defined, 
and  it  was  3'ears  before  the  conflicting  claims  were  settled 
between  them.  Moreover,  aside  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  proper,  seven  of  them  claimed  territory  as  far  as 
the  Mississippi,  under  their  original  charters  and  grants 
from  the  King  of  England.  Four  of  the  present  States 
have  been  formed  out  of  well-defined  territory  of  four  of 
the  original  States.  Vermont  was  originally  claimed  as 
mrt  of  New   York,  Kentucky  and   West  Virginia  were 

ithin  the  original  limits  of  Virginia,  and  Maine 
'Vas  at  the  first  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  The 
remaining  territory  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (whicli  comprises  tlie  original  extent)  wa>*  claimed  by 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  their  claims 
often  overlapped  each  other.  Gradually  these  claims  wero 
oedod  to  the  Federal  Government,  sometimes  freely,  som^ 
timee  for  a  compensation.    New  Y^ork  in  1781  ceded  her 
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vague  Western  claims.  Virginia  followed  in  1784,  receiv- 
ing some  land  in  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  in  1785.  Con- 
necticut's cession  of  1781,  reserving  a  tract  along  Lake  Erie 
(a  tract  in  Ohio  still  know-n  as  the  '* western  reserve"), 
was  accepted  by  Congress  in  178t>.  In  1800  Virginia  and 
Connecticut,  while  retaining  the  property  in  their  lands  in 
Oliio,  gave  up  the  Jurisdiction  to  the  National  government. 
South  Carolina  gave  np  her  clainifi  in  1787;  North  Caro- 
lina in  1789  ceded  Tennessee,  which  was  accepted  by  Con- 
gress in  1790;  Georgia  ceded  her  claims  in  1802,  which 
were  accepted  the  next  year.  The  region  which  now  cora- 
prisea  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  that  part  of  Minnesota  cast  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  organized  into  the  Northwest  Territory  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787  (which  see).  In  1800  Ohio,  preparatory 
to  its  admission  as  a  Slate,  was  separated  from  this  region, 
and  the  remainder  became  known  as  the  Indiana  Territory. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  though  never  organized  under  one 
Territorial  govemraent,  were  generally  known  as  the  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  southwest  of  the  Ohio,  or  the 
Southwest  Territory.  The  organization  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, including  the  present  State  of  that  name,  and  Ala- 
bama, was  commenced  in  1798  and  completed  two  j^ears 
lalur:  when  Mississippi  became  a  State  in  1817  the  re- 
nin inder  of  the  district  was  called  Alabama  Territory. 
The  regions  which  the  United  States  has  acquired  since 
1783  are  de8cril)ed  under  the  article  Annexations,  Cali- 
fornia was  so  soon  admitted  as  a  State  that  it  was  never 
organized  as  a  Territory,  and  Texas  was  annexed  aa  a 
State.  The  other  portions  of  these  acquisitions  have 
bfjrne  various  names  from  time  to  time;  prominent  among 
these  are  the  Territories  of  Orleans,  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
souri. All  that  portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  south  of 
what  is  now  the  nnrlhcrn  boundar}'  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana was  by  Act  of  March  2(5,  1804,  organized  into  the 
Territory  of  Orleans.  The  Act  of  AprU  8,  1812,  admitted 
this  Territory  to  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The 
remainder  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  was,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, March  3,  1805,  organized  into  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  with  its  capital  at  St.  Louis.  On  June  4.  1812, 
ahortly  after  the  admission  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans 
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into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  LouisUsa,  the  name  of  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  was  altered  to  Missouri.  The  Mia- 
Bouri  Compromise  of  1S20  {which  see)  resulted  in  the 
ailmiasion  of  ihat  State  in  1821,  and  from  the  Territory 
of  the  aaine  name  various  States  and  Territoriee  have  since 
been  formed.  The  unorganized  Territories  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  Confess,  Each  organized  Territory  has 
a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  President  for  four  years, 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  Legislature,  officially 
known  as  tlie  Legislative  Aesembly,  is  composed  of  a  Coun- 
cil and  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  every  two  year? 
by  the  people.  A  delegate  to  Congreas  is  electetl  for  the 
same  term.  He  has  the  right  of  debate,  but  not  a  vote  in 
tile  House.  Territorial  legislation  is  subject  to  Congrea- 
aional  control.  Territorial  courts  are  provided  for,  the 
judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  President  for  four 
years,  and  confirmed  by  the  Stmatc,  and  over  which  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  of  the  United  States  has  appellate  juha- 
diction. 

Territory  Southwest  of  the  Ohio.     {See  Territones.) 

Texas  was  originally  a  part  of  Mexico,  from  which  it 
declared  its  independence,  and  it  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States  as  a  State  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress^  Decem- 
ber 29,  1845.  (See  Annexations  III.)  On  February  1, 
1861,  a  State  convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  secessioi 
which  was  ratified  by  popular  vote.  Texas  was  re-Bdmitt< 
to  the  Union  by  act  of  Cougress,  March  30,  1870.  The 
capital  is  Austin.  Popularly  it  is  called  the  Lone  Star 
State. 

Them  Steers.  Solon  Chase  was  a  member  of  the  Qreen- 
back  party,  which  created  some  political  excitement  a  few 
years  ago,  especially  in  Maine.  He  was  accustomed  to 
travel  through  that  State  with  a  banner  bearing  the  picture 
of  a  yoke  of  eteers  and  a  bushel  of  com,  together  with 
various  other  figures.  These  were  used  to  illustrate  Chase's 
argument  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  a 
mistake.  He  always  referred  to  the  prominent  figures  on 
the  hnnncr  as  "them  steers.*' 

Thermopylae  of  Texaa.  When  Texas  waa  fighting  for 
independence,  in  February'.  1836,  about  140  of  her  troops 
were  besieged  by  4,000  Mexicans  in  Fort  Alamo  on  the 
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San  Antonio  River.  For  a  week  or  two  they  made  a  heroic 
struggle  against  overwhelming  odds,  and  inflicted  great 
damage  on  their  opponents.  At  last,  however,  the  six 
Burvivors,  amon/j  whom  was  *'Davy''  Cro(;kett,  surrendered 
to  Santa  .Anna  under  the  promise  of  his  protection.  At  the 
command  of  that  general,  however,  they  were  butchered, 
and  their  fallen  comrades  were  horrihly  mutilated.  But 
three  persons  survived  the  massacre — a  woman,  a  child,  and 
a  servant.  Thereafter  the  Texan.s  were  roused  to  fury  by 
the  cry,  '^Remember  the  Alamo !''  In  allusion  to  the  heroic 
defense  made  by  the  Greeks  of  antiquity  at  Thcrmopylffi, 
this  struggle  is  known  as  the  Thermopylffi  of  Texas.  {See 
Alamo,  The,) 

Third  House.      (See  Lobby.  The,) 

Third  Term.  General  U.  S.  Grant  served  as  President 
two  terms,  from  ]86f)  to  1877.  The  precedent  set  by  Wash- 
ington in  declining  a  third  term,  has  generated  a  prejudice 
in  the  American  mind  against  more  than  two  terras.  A 
large  faction  of  the  Republican  party,  headed  by  Roscoe 
Conkling,  of  New  York,  desired  the  nomination  of  Grant 
by  the  Republican  Nntionnl  Convention  in  18fi0.  It  was 
asserted  that  his  candidacy  for  a  third  term  was  in  reality 
the  same  as  the  candidacy  of  a  new  man,  for  one  term  had 
intervened  since  Grant  had  left  office.  The  faction  sup- 
porting Grant  was  known  as  the  Stalwarts  (which  see). 
It  constituted  a  firm  body  of  a  little  over  300  votes  in  a 
total  of  about  750.  Despite  changes  and  vacillations  on 
the  part  of  the  adherents  of  other  candidates,  this  follow- 
ing, with  insignificant  variations,  clung  to  Grant  to  the 
last,  casting  306  votes  for  him  on  the  last  ballot,  which 
nominated  Garfield.  Medals  commemorative  of  the  event 
were  suheequently  struck  and  sent  to  thci^e  delegates.  This 
band  is  frequentlv  referred  to  by  sympathizers  as  the 
"Gallant  306,"  the'  "Stalwart  30G/'  etc. 

This  is  the  Last  of  Earth;  I  am  Content.  The  dying 
words  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  was  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy while  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Reprcsentativea 
and  died  two  days  later,  February  23.  1848. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Still  Surviv^.  The  dying  words  of 
John  Adams.  Thomas  JciTcr?on  had  passed  away  a  few 
hours  before  on  the  same  day,  unknown  to  Adama. 
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Three  Handled  and  Six,     (See  Third  Term.) 

Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-nine.  A  campaign  cry  of 
the  Democrats  in  1S80,  originating:  in  chnr.eea  against  the 
Republican  canditlalL*,  Jaines  A.  Garfield,  in  connection 
with  the  Credit  Mobilicr  scandal  (which  see). 

ThurmanAct.  {See  Pacific  Railroads;  Thurman,  Allen 
G.) 

Thurman,  Allen  0.,  was  born  in  Lynchbnrp,  Virginia, 
NovcDibor  13,  1813.  In  his  childhood  his  family  moved  to 
Ohio,  where  he  was  8ubso(|iicntly  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
represented  his  State  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Conpress.  From 
1851  to  1856  he  was  on  the  State  Snpreme  Court  bench, 
the  last  two  years  as  Chief  Justice.  He  served  in  tlie 
United  States  Senate  from  1869  to  1881.  In  1888  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  Vice-President, 
but  was  defeated.  Died  December  12,  1895.  {See  Thur- 
mnn  Act.) 

Tidal  Wave.  In  political  parlance  an  election  is  said  to 
be  a  "tidal  wave*'  election  when  the  majority  of  the  win- 
ning party  is,  from  any  cause,  unprecedentedly  large.  The 
eomparison  is  obvious. 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jones,  was  horn  in  Xew  Ix»hanon,  Colum- 
bia County,  New  York,  February  9,  1SI4,  and  died  August 
4,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  University, 
having  previously  studied  at  Yale,  and  became  a  lawyer. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  as  a  Democrat, 
and  joined  the  Barnburner  faction.  He  soon  after  retired 
to  the  practice  of  law,  and  did  not  again  appear  until  about 
1860.  He  was  active  in  overthrowing  the  Tweed  ring  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  prominence  thus  gained  led  to  his 
nomination  and  election  as  Governor  in  1874.  In  that 
position  ho  broke  up  the  canal  ring  in  tlie  State,  and  in 
187G  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President. 
He  was  defeated.  {See  Conlcsled  Prrsidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  Elections;  Electoral  Commission.)  The  Dem- 
ocrats have  always  maintained  that  he  was  defrauded  of 
the  Presidency. 

Times  That  Try  Men's  Souls.  In  1776,  when  the  patriot 
c^iuse  against  Grciii  Hritain  was  looking  very  dark,  Thomaa 
Paine  published  the  first  number  of  his  American  Crisis^ 
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which  commenced  with  the  sentence;  "These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls." 

Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too.  (See  Hard  Cider  Campaign.) 

Tissue  Ballots  are  votes  printed  on  thin  tissue  paper,  for 
the  puq)08o  of  enabling  more  than  one  vote  to  be  cast  by  an 
individual.  It  was  charged  that  this  form  of  election  fraud 
■was  especially  common  nt  the  South,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  the  negro  of  his  |X)litical  power. 

To  be  Prepared  for  War  is  one  of  the  Most  Effectual 
Heans  of  Preserving  Peace.  This  fientcna*  occurs  in  the 
address  which  Washington  delivered  in  person  before  Con- 
g^rcHs  at  the  opening  of  its  second  session,  January  8,  1790. 

Toledo  War.  In  1835,  a  dispute  which  had  smouldered 
for  some  years  between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
Territory  came  to  a  head.  The  controversy  arose  as  to  a 
tract  of  land,  which  included  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  was 
claimed  by  both  the  State  and  the  Territory;  hence  the 
name  of  the  Toledo  War.  The  militia  were  called  out  on 
both  sides.  Finally  the  National  government  interfered. 
President  Jackson  removed  Governor  Mason  of  Michigan 
Territory  for  his  officiousness,  and  Congress  in  1336  set- 
tled the  controversy  by  admitting  Michigan  as  a  State  on 
condition  of  her  yielding  the  claim  to  the  tract  in  dispute, 
the  Upper  Peninsula  being  given  her  in  compensation. 
Under  this  act  Michigan  became  a  State  in  January  <}f  the 
next  year. 

Toleration  Act.  An  Act  for  religious  liberty  passed  in 
1640  by  the  CJeneral  Assembly  of  the  Maryland  Province. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  was  born  at  Scnrsdalc,  Now  York, 
June  21,  177-i,  and  died  on  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
Jnne  11,  1825.  lie  was  a  lawyer  and  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  served  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  and  as  Governor  from  1807  to  1817.  From  1817 
to  1825  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  Democrat.  Ehiring  the  War  of  1812,  while  Governor 
of  New  York,  he  personally  rendered  considerable  financial 
aid  to  the  Federal  government,  with  the  result  of  passing 
his  last  days  deeply  in  debt. 

Tonnage  Tax.  A  tax  imposed  on  each  ton  of  burden  of 
Teaaels  entering  in  a  port.    (See  Navigation  Laws.) 
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Tory.     The  terms  Whig  and  Tory  had  been  in  use  in 

English  politics  for  about  one  hundre<l  years  before  the 
American  Revolution;  the  first  as  designating  the  faction 
opposing  the  royal  preroj;ative  and  generally  in  favor  of 
reforms,  the. latter  as  upholding  the  prerogative  and  clin^ 
ing  to  old  inst'tutions.  In  the  colonial  days  of  this  country, 
the  term  Tory  thus  eame  to  mean  an  adherent  of  the  crown, 
and  the  term  Whig  an  opponent  thereof,  and  so  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  Araeiican  sympathizers 
were  known  as  Whigs,  the  supporters  of  England  as  Tories, 
The  termination  of  the  war  and  the  resulting  independence 
of  this  country  did  away  with  differences  characterized  by 
the  terms  nnd  so  with  the  terms  themselves.  {See  Amari^ 
can  Whigs.) 

To  the  Victor  Belong  the  Spoils  of  the  Enemy.  Tn  1832 
Martin  Yau  Buren  was  nominated  by  President  Jackson 
for  the  post  of  Minister  to  England,  He  was  rejected. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  his  nomination,  it  was 
charged  that  Van  Buren  had  introduced  in  Washington  the 
spoils  system  as  practised  in  Xow  York  politics.  Senator 
William  L.  Marcy  of  New  York,  in  replying,  used  the 
following  language  in  reference  to  these  New  York  poli- 
ticians: "They  sen  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the 
TJctor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy." 

Trade  Dollars.     [See  Coinage.) 

Trading  is  a  form  of  political  treachery.  When  an 
organization  withholds  its  support  from  a  particular  candi- 
date or  candidates  of  its  own  party  and  works  for  his 
opponent  at  the  polls,  it  is  said  to  be  ^'trading"  its  candi- 
date off.  The  friends  of  the  opponent  thus  aided  agree  in 
return  to  supjmrt  some  other  candidate  of  the  organization. 
The  success  of  some  member  of  a  ticket  is  thus  assured 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  remainder.  An  organization 
will  sometimes  thus  abandon  one  of  its  candidates  even 
when  it  has  no  desire  to  insure  by  his  defeat  the  election 
of  some  other  of  its  own  nominees ;  in  those  cases  the 
consideration  is  money  and  the  transaction  is  termed  sell- 
ing out.  Both  of  these  operations  are  common,  especially 
in  cities  where  voters  are  many  and  organizations  compact. 
They  are  usually  carried  out  by  printing  on  ballots  the 
names  of  all  the  regular  party  nominees,  except  that  ot 
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the  candidate  traded  off;  for  this  name  that  of  the  opponent 
is  substituted,  and  as  voters  usually  do  not  scan  their  ballots 
carefully,  the  result  is  easily  accomplished.  In  Now  York 
City,  where  the  Democratic  majority  is  overwhelming,  it 
is  "very  common  for  a  local  Republican  ticket  to  be  nomi- 
nated, with  no  intention  of  honest  support,  but  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  it  off,  and  of  thus  gaining  votes  for 
the  Republican  State  or  National  ticket.  To  remedy  tluee 
evilfl  Bome  States  have  provided  for  the  printing  of  ballots 
at  the  public  expense. 

Treason  is  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  a  p^ovemment  of  which 
the  offender  is  a  citizen  or  subject.  It  is  sometimes  called 
high  treason  in  distinction  from  petit  treason,  which  ie 
the  killing  of  a  person  to  whom  the  criminal  owes  duty  or 
obedience,  as  a  husband  or  a  master.  Petit  treason  in 
England  and  the  United  States  is  now  considered  merely 
as  murder.  Misprision  of  treason  is  concealment  by  one 
who  has  knowlcd^je  of  a  treasonable  act.  By  tlie  Constitu- 
tion, Article  3,  section  3,  treason  against  the  United  States 
consists  **only  in  Icn-ing  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering; 
to  their  enemies,  (riving  them  aid  and  comfort.'*  The  his- 
tory of  European  nations  shows  that  kings  have  made  free 
use  of  accusations  of  treason  to  secure  the  death  of  political 
offenders  and  to  obtain  possession  of  their  property.  To 
avoid  this  form  of  oppression  in  the  United  Sintca.  the 
Constitution  furtlier  provides  that  conviction  of  treason 
can  only  follow  "on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court,"  and  that 
forfeiture  of  property  shall  last  no  longer  than  the  crimi- 
nal's life.  The  Act  of  1790  prescrilrcd  death  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  treason.  The  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  was  the  most 
important  one  that  occurred  under  this  act.  By  the  Act 
of  1863  the  punishment  of  treason,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  is  death  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five 
years  and  a  fine  of  not  less  tlian  $10,000;  the  slnvea  of  the 
offender  were  also  declared  free,  and  he  was  rendered  in- 
capable of  holding  Federal  office.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  there  were  a  (a^'  indictments  for  treason  at  the  South, 
including  that  of  Jefferson  Davis,  but  these  were  never 
pushed  to  trial.  Treason  may  also  be  committed  against 
th«  individual  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  constitutions 
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of  most  of  them  define  treason  in  a  similar  wav  to  the 
wording  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Prosecutions  for 
treason  ag-ainst  a  State  are  very  rare.  The  prosecution  of 
the  leader  of  the  Dorr  Uebellion,  in  Rhode  Ishind,  resulted 
in  his  being  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  in  a 
few  years  he  was  restored  to  liberty  and  all  his  rights. 
{See  Attainder.) 

Treasury  Department  ia  one  of  the  three  original  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  government.  It  was  established 
by  Act  of  Congress  of  September  2,  1789.  At  its  head 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Trpasury,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  lie  is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  His  salarj'  is  $8,000.  This 
department  ha^  charge  and  control  not  only  of  all  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  govcmmcnt,  but  also  of  the  national 
banks  (so  far  as  they  are  subject  to  government  control), 
of  the  currency  and  coinage,  of  the  customs  and  internal 
revenue  sy.stpms,  the  commen*ial  marine,  (he  lighthouse 
and  life-saving  systems,  the  coast  and  interior  surveys, 
the  inspection  of  steam  vessnls  and  of  the  marine  hospitals. 
In  rank  the  Treasury  Department  stands  next  to  that  of 
the  State  Department,  while  in  work  it  is  the  largest  of 
any  of  tlie  departments  of  the  government.  The  Secre- 
tary's staff  in  the  city  of  Washington  numbers  thirtA'-six, 
and  employs  about  five  thousand  persons,  while  the  various 
branches  throughout  the  country  largely  increase  the 
number  of  employees  and  office-holders.  The  Treasurer, 
whose  duty  is  to  receive,  keep,  and  disburse  tlie  funds  of 
the  United  States,  to  sign  the  paper  currency,  and  to  per- 
form Buch  other  acts  as  properly  fall  to  such  an  office,  is 
aided  by  assistant  treasurers  in  the  chief  commercial  cities 
of  the  country,  namely:  Xew  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Jjouis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati 
and  New  Orleans.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
aided  by  an  assistant,  among  other  duties  supervises  the 
work  of  Auditors,  of  which  there  are  six,  and  are  assigned 
to  the  Departments  of  the  Trensurv,  War,  Interior,  Navy, 
State,  etc.,  and  Post  Office.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency exercise?  supervision  over  the  national  banks.  The 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  ia  at  the  head  of  his 
branch  of  the  Department.    He  is  assisted  by  two  deputy 
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Commissioners,  also  by  a  revenue  collector  in  each  revenue 
district.  There  is  a  Chief  of  Customs  Division,  but  the 
work  of  collecting  tlie  customs  is  intrusted  to  the  col- 
lectors— about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number — 
located  in  each  district.  There  are  also  Surveyors  of  Cus- 
toms— forty-five  in  all — in  the  various  parts  of  tlic  coun- 
try. The  above  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  purpose  of  the  Keveuue  Cutter  Service  is  to  assist 
in  enforcing  the  revenue  laws.  The  Director  of  the  Mint 
supervises  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices  in  the  country. 
The  mints  are  located  as  follows:  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  New  Orleans;  while  at  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
and  at  Denver  there  are  mints  equipped  as  assay  offices. 
(See  Coinage,  and  Assatf  Offices.)  A  minor  but  interest- 
ing branch  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  the  Life-Saving 
Service.  The  salaries  of  the  staff  of  tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment range  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who 
receives  $6,0OO,  down  to  the  Qovernment  Actuary,  who 
receives  $1,800. 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.  (See  Treasury  Department.) 
Treaties  of  the  United  States,  p'or  treaties  relating  to 
the  Canadian  Fisheries,  see  Fishery  Treaties.  For  the 
other  important  treaties,  which  have  distinctive  names,  «6« 
Ashburtnn  Treaty;  Burlingame  Treaty.  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty:  Jay's  Treaty;  Tripartite  Treaty:  Treaty  of  Ghent; 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo;  Treaty  of  Paris;  Treaty  of 
Washington.  See  also  Annexations ;  Barhary  Pirates;  Ex- 
tradition;  Northeast  Boundary;  Northwest  Boundary, 

Treaty  of  Ghent.  In  the  summer  of  1811  commissioners 
from  England  and  the  United  States  met  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  to  end  the  War  of  1813. 
Our  representatives  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A. 
Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell  and  Albert  Gallatin. 
The  representatives  of  England  were  Lord  Gumbicr,  Henry 
Goulbum  and  '.Villiam  Adams.  These  agents  of  both  na- 
tions met  at  Cihont,  Belgium,  whore,  on  the  24(h  of  Decem- 
ber, ISl-I,  they  signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  unani- 
mously ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  February 
17,  1815,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  the  next  day. 
The  treaty  took  away  from  Great  Britain  the  right  to  freely 
navigate  the  Mississippi  River,  it  provided  for  commissions 
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to  settle  the  title  to  islands  in  Passamaquodiiy  Bay  and  to 
mark  the  northern  boundar)*  of  the  United  States  as  far 
west  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  it  declared  against  the  slave 
trade.  It  was  also  a  treaty  of  peace  and  ended  the  war, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  important  dispute  be- 
tween ihe  two  nations  was  left  iinmentinned.  The  rights 
in  the  fisheries,  riglits  of  neutral  nations,  the  rights  of  ex- 
patriation (which  see)  and  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen,  which  lust  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war, 
were  thus  left  unsettletl  by  the  treaty.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  some  assurance-s  were  given  aside  from  the  treaty 
that  impressment  should  no  longer  be  continued,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  seamen  have  never  since  that  time  been 
impressed. 

Treaty  of  Guadalnpe  Hidalgo.  On  February  2,  1848, 
Nicholas  P.  Trii^t,  representing  the  United  States^  and 
three  commipsioners  representing  Mexico,  signed  a  treaty 
of  jie.ace  nt  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  in  Mexico.  The  treaty  pro- 
vided for  the  final  cessation  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  withdraw  its 
troop*!  from  Mexico.  The  southwestern  boundary  of  Texas 
was  fixed  at  the  Rio  Grande,  as  onr  government  had 
claimed.  New  Mexico  and  California  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  in  return  for  which  territory  we  were  to  pay 
$15,000,000  and  assume  the  payment  of  claim.s  of  United 
States  citizens  against  Mexico^  amounting  to  $3,250,000. 
Both  governments  ratified  the  treaty,  and  on  July  4,  1848, 
Presitlent  Polk  proclnime<l  peace.     (S's^  Armc7:alions  IV,) 

Treaty  of  Paris  (1783).  On  November  30,  ITSt,  a  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  peace  was  sigTied  with  Great  Britain  at 
Paris;  Congress  ratified  it  in  the  following  April.  The 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  were  Oswald, 
FitzherlKTt  and  Strachey.  and  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin.  Jay,  John  Adams  and  Henry  Laurena. 
On  September  3,  1T83,  at  Paris,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  by  commissioners  from  the  nations  that  had 
been  engaged  in  war,  namely,  Holland.  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britnin  and  the  Unitecl  States.  So  far  as  we  ore 
concfmefl,  the  chief  importance  of  this  treaty  is  that  it 
acknowledged  the  compu'te  independence  of  the  United 
States.    Great  Britain  ceded  Florida  to  Spain  and  retained 
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Canada  and  Xova  Scotia,  with  exclusive  control  of  the  St. 
LftT*Tence;  the  refit  of  the  tcrritorj'  east  of  the  Mississippi 
was  gircn  up  to  the  United  States,  with  the  ri^ht  of  free 
navigation  of  the  ^eat  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  \rith 
practically  equal  rights  on  the  Newfoundland  fishing 
grounds. 

Treaty  of  Washington.  Many  treaties  have  been  nego- 
tiate<l  at  Washin^^ton,  but  the  histon'  of  the  one  com- 
monly known  ns  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  as  follows: 
In  January-,  1871,  Great  Britain  proposed  to  the  United 
States  that  a  joint  commission  should  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  treaty  in  settlement  of  various  open  t|uestions  existing 
between  the  two  governments.  At  the  instance  of  the 
United  States  the  Alabama  claims  were  included  among  the 
Bubjectg  for  conssideration,  and  on  February  27,  1871,  five 
high  commissioners  of  each  of  these  nations  met  at  Wnsh- 
ington.  On  May  8th  they  concluded  their  deliberations 
and  signed  the  treaty  which  they  had  drawm  up,  and  which 
is  the  one  generally  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
though  others  have  been  negotiated  in  that  city.  It  vrm  at 
once  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  by  Great  Britain,  and  on 
July  4,  1871,  was  proclaimed  to  be  in  force  by  President 
Grant.  It  provided  that  the  dis]3utod  questions  should  bo 
referred  to  arbitration  as  follows:  1.  The  Alabama  Claims 
vere  to  ^^e  settled  by  a  tribunal  of  five  per-^ons  ap|>ointed  by 
the  Prenideut  of  the  United  States,  the  Quwn  of  Great 
Britain,  the  King  of  Italy,  the  President  of  Switxerland 
and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  (Sv#  Geneva  Atmrd,) 
2.  A  commission  was  to  be  appointed  and  to  sit  at  Wash- 
ington to  decide  on  certain  claims  of  Great  Britain  against 
the  United  States,  for  injuries  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  Briliab  subjects  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  ('ivil  War.  3.  It  readmitted  American  fishermen 
to  eOTtain  rights  in  British  waters,  nnd  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  for  this  privilege  was  referred  to  a  joint  com- 
mission which  was  to  sit  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  (Sffe 
Fishery  Treaties;  Halifax  Fishery  Commission.)  4.  The 
dispute  as  to  the  Northwestern  Boundary  line  between  Van- 
couver's Island  and  the  mainland  was  submitted  to  the 
Kmpcror  of  Germany.  {See  Northwestern.  Boundary.) 
The  Anal  Bettlcment  of  these  questions  was  in  the  main 
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favorable  to  the  United  States,  wholly  so  as  to  the  North- 
western Boundary,  and  largely  so  in  the  matter  of  the  Ala- 
bama Claims,  but  the  Halifax  Award  to  be  paid  to  Great 
Britain  was  generally  considered  in  this  country  as  exces- 
sive. The  Treaty  itself  was  favorably  received,  the  Senate 
ratifying  it  by  a  vote  of  fifty  to  twelve;  its  reference  of 
disputed  points  to  arbitration  was  applauded  by  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  United  States,  and  was  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  international  treaty-making. 

Treaty  Elm,  The.  A  tree  which  formerly  grow  near  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  jjeneath  the  branches  of  which  Penn 
made  his  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

Treaty  with  Japan.  The  first  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  was  secured  by  Com- 
modore Perry,  in  1854. 

Treaty  with  Korea.  The  first  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Korea  was  negotiatexl  by 
Commodore  Shufeldt  in  1882. 

Trent  Affair.  In  the  autumn  of  1861,  on  one  of  the 
blockade  runners  which  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Charles- 
ton, sailed  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Confederate  Government  as  Com- 
missioners to  England  and  France,  respectively.  They 
reached  Havana,  and  then  sailed  on  the  British  mail- 
steamer  Trent  On  November  8,  1861,  this  vessel  was 
stopped  by  the  United  States  steamer  San  Jftcinto.  Captain 
Wilkes.  Mason  and  SlidcU  were  taken  off  and  conveyed 
to  Boston,  where  they  were  imprisoned  in  Fort  Warren. 
This  action  of  Wilkes  met  with  hearty  support  among  the 
people  of  the  North.  England,  however,  felt  outraged, 
demanded  reparation  for  the  insult  to  her  flag,  and  com- 
menced preparations  for  hostilities.  Secretary'  of  State 
Seward  saw  the  inconsistency  of  our  maintaining  the  right 
of  search  which,  when  exercised  by  Great  Britain,  had 
been  a  leading  cause  for  the  War  of  1812.  He  therefore 
apologized  for  Wilkes'  unauthorized  action,  and  Mason  and 
Slidell  were  set  at  liberty  and  sailed  for  England  early  in 
January,  18G8.  Thoxigh  Wilkes'  action  wa?  disavowed  by 
the  executive  government  for  diplomatic  and  Stale  reasons, 
Wilkes  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  and  in  1862  was  made  a  Commodore  and  placed 
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first  on  the  list.  Seward's  statesmanship  had  delivered  the 
United  States  froin  what  pronii&ed  to  be  a  serious  difficulty. 
The  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  United  Staiea  as  to  neu- 
tral vestsels  was  adhered  to,  Great  Britain  herself  was  now- 
committed  to  the  same  position,  a  foreign  war  was  pre- 
vented, and  the  hnpt^s  of  the  Confederates  lor  such  an 
outeorne  of  the  dispute  were  diBappointcd. 
rf  Tripartite  Treaty.  In  consequence  of  the  filibustering 
^expeditions  of  I^opez  to  Cuba  in  1850  and  1851  (see  Fili- 
busters), France  and  England  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe,  that  the  United  States  were  meditating  the  con- 
quest of  Cuba,  though  our  government  had  disavowed  any 
Buch  intention  and  had  acted  in  accordance  with  such  dis- 
avowal. In  1852  France  and  Great  Britain  proposed  that 
the  United  States  should  join  them  in  a  tripartite  treaty, 
by  which  each  government  should  pknJge  itself  forever  not 
to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  and  to  discountenance 
any  nation-g  making  such  an  attempt.  Edward  Everett, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  replied  with  an  able  paper  in 
December,  1858.  He  disclaimed  any  such  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  as  was  suspected,  hut  asserted,  iu 
aeeordanee  with  the  Monroe  doctrine,  that  the  question 
was  purely  an  American  one  in  which  our  government 
would  not  see  with  indifference  any  foreign  interference. 

Triple-Headed  Monster.  A  nickname  applied  to  the 
Coufititution  while  it  was  before  the  people  for  ratification, 
in  allusion  to  its  division  of  the  government  into  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  branches, 

Tripoli,  War  with.    (See  Barhary  Pirates.) 

Trumbull,  Jonathan.  Governor  of  Connecticut,  1769-83. 
A  personal  ami  particular  friend  of  Washington^B,  who 
familiarly  called  him  "Brother  Jonathan''  (which  see). 
Bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  October  12,  1710;  died  at 
Lebanon,  Connecticut.  August  17,  1786. 

Trusts.  A  corporation  derives  certain  benefits  from  the 
State  and  is  in  turn  subject  to  certain  State  control.  To 
avoid  thia  State  control,  and  in  order  thus  to  enable  the 
largest  firms  and  corporations  in  any  particular  trade  to 
combine,  and  by  combined  action  to  limit  production  and 
raise  prices  while  killing  off  the  competition  any  outsider 
onay  dare  to  olTor.  what  arc  known  as  trusts,  have  beeu 
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devised.  A  trust  is  merely  the  corabination  for  the  above 
purposes  of  the  Iflrge  interests  in  any  braneh  of  tra^e. 
There  is  no  incorporation.  There  is  an  agreement  between 
the  parties;  the  pmfit«  of  nil  are  divided  in  certain  ascer- 
tained proportions,  and  the  public  cannot  from  any  aen- 
eible  sign  know  whether  or  not  sneh  a  combination  exists. 
Secrecy  and  irrci^fMjnsibilitY  are  its  objects. 

Tub  Conspiracy.  During  John  Adams'  administration 
the  Fedenilist?  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  afraid  of  plots 
against  the  government,  on  the  part  of  the  French  agents 
in  America.  In  1791)  the  department  of  Stale  pretended  to 
have  information  of  the  departure  for  the  United  States 
of  secret  agents  of  France,  having  in  their  possession  docu- 
ments dangerous  to  our  peace.  The  vessel  was  boarded 
immediately  on  its  arrival  at  Charleston,  Sontli  Carolina, 
four  men  and  a  woman,  pawengers  on  board,  were  arrested 
as  the  spies,  and  two  tubs,  in  a  false  bottom  of  which  the 
papers  were  said  to  be  hidden,  were  seized.  The  passen- 
gers turned  out  in  be  no  spies  and  the  papers  were  not 
comjiromising.  (S*'e  Tailor's  Plot.) 
Tumer*s,  Nat,  Rebellion.  {See  Nat  Turner's  ReheUion.) 
Tweed  Ring.  In  1857  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  allowing  every  voter  in  Now  York  City 
to  put  the  names  of  but  six  supervisors  on  his  ballot,  al- 
though twelve  were  to  be  elected.  The  proctiofll  rc.<mlt  of 
this  was  the  election  of  the  six  supervisors  nominated  by 
the  Republican?  and  of  the  six  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. Nomination  by  thp  machine  was  made  equivalent  to 
an  election.  In  the  next  year  their  terras  were  extended  to 
fiix  years.  Of  this  board  of  supcn'isors  William  M.  Tweed 
was  the  leading  spirit;  he  was  four  times  its  president. 
The  board  was  the  nucleus  of  a  political  ring  that  con- 
trolled legislation  at  Albany,  concerning  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  votes  in  the  city  itself.  The  Republican 
part  of  the  ring  busied  themselves  with  the  former  object, 
the  Democratic  with  the  latter.  This  combination,  con- 
trolling all  local  offices,  plundered  the  city  at  its  will ;  in 
April,  1870,  an  act  wa^  passwi  conferring  on  the  mayor, 
the  eoniplroller.  the  commissioner  of  parks  and  the  eom- 
inissioner  of  public  works,  the  practical  control  of  city 
afTairs.    In  the  last-named  official  were  combined  the  duties 
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of  the  former  street  commisaioners  and  Croton  water  de- 
pflrtrneot  officials ;  he  was  to  be  ap|)ointcd  by  the  raayor ;  the 
ierra  of  office  was  four  years,  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
only  method  of  removal  was  by  impeachment  by  the  mayor 
and  trial  before  all  of  the  six  judges  of  Common  Pleas. 
As  was  anticipated,  Tweed  was  at  once  appointed  to  the 
office.  Of  about  $12,000,000  of  plunder,  it  is  estimated 
that  $3,800,000  was  taken  in  18G9 ;  $880,000  in  1870, 
l)efore  the  passage  of  the  above  act ;' $0,250,000  in  1870, 
after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  $323,000  in  1871.  The 
enormous  sums  of  money  controUetl  by  the  ring  gave  it  for 
a  time  almost  unlimited  power.  Tweed,  as  the  head  of 
Tammany  and  leader  of  the  ring,  was  ''boss"  of  tlie  city — 
absolute  in  power.  The  taxpayers  seemed  powerless,  but 
the  disclosures  of  a  clerk  in  the  comptroller's  office  enabled 
the  Times  to  make  an  expose  showing  the  enormity  of  the 
frauds,  and  in  September,  1871,  a  mass. meeting  was  held, 
a  committee  of  twenty,  headed  by  H.  Q.  Slobbins  as  chair- 
jnan,  was  appointed,  and,  with  Charles  O'Conor  to  repre- 
sent the  people,  the  ring  was  proceeded  against,  Connolly, 
the  comptroller,  resigned  and^^*%s  arrested;  when  released 
on  $500,000  bail  he  went  to  Europe.  Sweeney,  the  park 
commissioner,  resigned  and  fled.  The  prosecution  of  A. 
Oakey  Hall,  the  mayor,  was  abandoned  after  two  mistrials. 
'weed  himself  was  tried  and  a  disagreement  resulted;  on 
second  trial  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine 
and  twelve  years  imprisonment.  Plis  sentence  being  cu- 
mulative, was,  on  appeal,  held  to  be  illegaL  He  was  dis- 
charged (1875),  but  immediately  re-arrested  on  a  criminal 
charge,  and  also  in  a  civil  suit  for  over  $6,500,000.  Soon 
after  he  managed  to  escape  from  custody  and  reached 
Spain.  He  was  delivered  up  in  187G  and  placed  on  Black- 
well's  Island.  A  verdict  for  the  full  amount  was  given  in 
the  civil  suit,  but  only  a  small  part  was  collected.  He  died 
April  12.  1878. 

Tweed,  William  M.    Bom  at  New  York  City,  April  3, 
1883;  died   at  New  York  City,  April  12,   1878.      {See 
[Tweed  Ring.) 

Twenty-first  Rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
tween 1840  and  1844,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  intrO' 
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duction  of  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,     {See  Gag 
Laws.) 

Twenty-four  Hour  Bule.  {See  Neutrality.) 
Twisting:  the  British  Lion's  Tail.  There  are  in  thia 
country  a  great  many  Irishmen.  Their  sympathies  are 
naturally  with  Ireland  in  the  attempt  of  tlie  latter  to  ex- 
tort Ilowe  Rule  from  England,  and  any  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  this  country  that  can  in  any  way  be  Heemed 
hostile  to  England  is  welcomed  by  them.  In  order  to 
curry  favor  with  thia  vote,  it  is  the  practice  of  some  Con- 
gressmen to  abuse  England  at  every  opportunity  in  Con- 
gressional debates.  England  is  usually  tyjjifiod  as  a  lion, 
and  so  the  operation  is  popularly  /:nillcd  as  above. 

Tyler,  John,  was  bora  in  Charles  County,  Virginia, 
March  29.  171)0,  and  died  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  January 
17,  18G2.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  graduate  of  William  and 
Mary-  College.  From  1811  to  1816  he  served  in  the  State 
Legislature;  from  181(5  to  1821  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; from  1S23  to  1825  again  in  the  State  Legisla- 
turt»,  and  as  Oovernor  from  1825  to  1827.  From  1827  to 
1830  he  was  United  States  Senator.  He  waa  originally  a 
Hepublican  (Democratic- Republican),  but  was  elected 
Senator  as  a  Niitionai  Kepul)lienn.  Ahboutfh  a  l)eliever  in 
the  extreme  State  rijzhts  doctrine,  he  yet  remained  with  the 
Whigs  when  Calhoun  and  his  followers  went  hack  to  the 
Pemoeratic  party,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
rather  than  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  of  hia 
State  to  vote  for  the  motion  expunging  from  th<'  Journal 
the  resolution  censuring  President  Jackson.  {See  Cen- 
sures of  the  President  h/  Couf/rcss.)  In  1838  he  was 
elected  as  a  Wliig  to  the  Virginia  Ix^gislature,  and  tJie  Whig 
national  convention  of  1840  nominated  him  fnr  Vice-Presi- 
dent, to  conciliate  the  Cloy  faction,  which  hail  been  sorely 
disappointed  at  Harrison's  nomination.  On  Harrison*a 
death,  a  month  after  assuming  otlice,  Tyler  became  Presi- 
dent. A  quarrel  between  the  President  and  the  hulk  of  hia 
party  broke  out  almost  immediately  on  the  subject  of  Bank 
of  the  Ignited  States,  Uis  views  differed  widely  from  those 
of  the  Whigs,  and  his  supporters  in  Congress  were  knowa 
as  the  Corporafs  Guard.  The  principal  event  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  the  annexation  of  Texas.     {See  Amiexe^ 
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tiona  III.)  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  Tyler  retired 
to  private  life,  but  rciippearcd  us  the  president  of  the 
Peace  Conference  in  18G1.  On  the  failure  of  its  efforts  he 
joined  the  Confederacy  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress. 

Uncle  Abe  was  a  familiar  appellation  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  familiar  phrase  osed  to  designate  the 
United  States,  just  as  John  Bui;  is  used  to  repreacnt  Eng- 
land. In  cartoons  Uncle  Sam  is  drawn  as  a  tall,  spare 
man,  witii  a  thin,  straggling  beard,  dressed  in  a  swallow-tail 
coat  of  blue  with  white  stars,  and  a  pair  of  red  and  white 
striped  trousers  with  straps;  he  has  long  outgrown  his 
clothing  and  the  straps  have  stretched  halfway  up  his  leg; 
on  his  head  is  a  white,  cylindrionl  shaped  hat,  of  the  kind 
"iTilgarly  known  a£  stove-pipe.  He  is  usually  represented 
as  whittling  a  stick  of  wood.  This  latter  is  said  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  New  Englanders  and  the  whole  figure,  in 
fact,  is  that  of  the  typical  New  England  countr\'man,  as 
he  is  popularly  supposed  to  look,  excepting  his  costume. 
The  name  originated  as  follows:  During  the  "War  of  1812 
a  man  named  Samuel  Wilson  was  government  inspector  at 
Troy,  of  pork  and  beef  purehaiied  by  the  government.  The 
cases  containing  the  provisions  shipped  to  the  government 
by  a  contractor  named  Elln^rt  Anderson  were  marked  with 
his  initials,  E.  A.,  and  below  U.  S.,  standing  for  United 
States.  One  of  the  government  workmen,  new  at  the  task, 
asked  the  meaning  of  U.  S.,  and  was  jocularly  informed 
that  it  meant  Uncle  Sam  Wilson.  This  pleasantry  was 
repeated  in  various  forms,  and  Wilson  was  congratulated 
on  the  extent  of  his  property,  as  many  cases  passing  there 
were  so  marked.  The  story  spread  and  took  firm  root,  and 
to-day  the  allusion  Is  everN^vhere  understood. 

Unconditional  Surrendier.  In  Pehmar>-,  lSfi2.  Grant, 
a.'isistt'd  by  u  fleet  of  gimboats  under  .^.drairal  Foote.  was 
emleavoring  to  effect  the  captTire  of  Fort  Donelson,  situated 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  in  Tennesser.  TTp  was  so  suc- 
eesrtful  that  the  Confederate  Generals,  Floyd  and  Pillow, 
had  fled,  leavinsr  Ceneral  Buckner  in  command.  That 
officer  saw  the  hoiielessnesa  of  his  situation  and  wrote  to 
Grant  asking  what  terms  of  surrender  would  be  allowed. 
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Oeneral  Grant  replied:  "No  terms  other  than  an  uncon- 
ditional nnd  imiuedialo  surrender  can  ho  accepted.  1  pro- 
pose to  move  immediately  upon  your  works."  Buckner 
yielded  on  February  lOth.  This  was  a  valuable  victory 
from  the  number  of  priaonera  and  arras  and  the  quantity 
of  stores  which  it  secured,  and  it  was  the  first  striking  suc- 
cess of  the  Civil  War  for  the  Federal  Army.  The  phrase 
"unconditional  surrender*  passed  at  once  into  popular  use. 
The  Republican  pUitform  of  1864,  on  which  Lincoln  stood 
for  re-election,  appnived  "the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  not  .  .  .  to  offer  any  terms 
of  peace  e-xcept  such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender." 

UndergTonnd  Kailroad.  During  the  slavery  days  in  this 
country  there  vvn.s  in  the  Northern  States  a  more  or  less 
organized  system  of  aiding  fugitive  slaves  to  freeflom. 
Once  in  Canada,  the  (?laves  were  safe,  and  the  elforts  of 
those  engaged  in  aiding  them  consisted  principally  in 
secreting  and  caring  for  t!ie  fugitives.  This  system  was 
popularly  known  as  the  Underground  Railroad,  the  houaea 
of  those  engaged  in  the  work  being  called  "stations.*' 
Negroes  would  be  secreted  in  these  stations  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  hurried  on  to  the  next  station,  until  at  length 
Canada  was  reached.  The  risk  run  by  those  engaged  in 
the  work  was  considerable,  as  the  slave  power  had  agents 
in  the  Nortliem  Slates  watcliing  over  its  interests,  and 
prosecutions  and  imprisonments  were  by  no  means  rare. 
Most  prominent  in  the  work  was  Levi  Coffin,  often  called 
the  president  of  the  road,  who,  it  is  estimated,  aided  in 
the  escape  of  over  2,500  slaves. 

TTnder-measnremcnt  is  a  means  of  defrauding  the  gov- 
ernment of  part  of  its  duties  on  imports  paying  specific 
duties.  The  invoices  are  made  to  state  measurements  under 
the  actual  ones,  and  the  importer  is  thus  enabled  to  escape 
the  payment  of  the  full  duties,  unless,  indeed,  the  officials 
become  aware  of  the  fraud. 

TTnder-valuation  is  a  means,  frequently  employed,  of 
defrauding  the  government  of  part  of  its  duties  on  importa 
paying  ad  valorem  duties.  The  goods  are  invoiced  at  an 
amount  less  than  the  actual  value,  and  unless  the  fraud  is 
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detected  by  the  customs  officers  the  importer  thus  avoids 
paying  the  full  amount  of  duty. 

Unioniat  Party.     (See  Consiiiulional  Union  Party.) 

Union  labor  Party.  Tliis  party  was  organized  at  a 
coTivention  held  in  Cinciminti,  Felininry  23.  18RT.  It  has 
a  natioDviI  organization,  whose  principal  strength  is  in  the 
"West.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  the  iTniterl  Lnl)or 
party,  a  New  York  State  organization.  In  New  York  the 
Union  Labor  party  has  no  branch.  Its  platform  declares 
in  favor  of  a  gTa<luiited  land  and  inenme  tax:  the  opening 
of  Indian  land?  to  settlement;  government  telegraphs  and 
railroads;  abolition  of  national  banks;  the  free  ooinnge  of 
silver;  payment  of  national  debt  at  maturity;  a  direct  vote 
for  Senators;  exclusion  of  the  Cliinese;  woman  suffrage; 
arbitration  of  labor  disputCvS:  and  against  contract  labor 
in  prisons;  the  further  issue  of  interest-bearinir  govern- 
ment  bonds,  and  the  employment  of  armed  men  by  private 
corporation?.     (.S>r  Fniffd  Labor  Pnrhf.) 

TJnion  Must  be  Preserved.  Durins:  the  nullification 
troubles  a  dirmer  was  given  in  Wa.shinston.  April  13.  1S30, 
to  celebrate  Jefferson's  birthday.  To  thijg  all  the  prominent 
Democrats  were  asked.  The  tonstfi  had  been  so  arranged 
as  to  give  to  the  dinner  the  appearance  of  indorsing  the 
nullifiers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  toasts.  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson  responded  to  the  call  for  a  senti- 
ment with,  "Our  federal  union:  it  must  be  preserved." 

Union  Party.  This  name  wa.^;  adopted  during  the  Civil 
War  to  denote  the  elements  sanctioning  the  war  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  Union.  Under  it  were  included  Repub- 
licans and  war  Democrats. 

United  Labor  Party.  This  party  originated  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  ISSfi,  being  fnunde^l  on  the  land  principles 
of  Henry  George  (see  his  name).  George  was  prominently 
identified  with  it,  and  was  its  candidate  for  mayor  in  that 
year,  receiving  G8.110  votes,  against  ^J0,r>l*2  received  by  the 
Democratic  and  60,435  by  the  Republican  nominee.  In 
the  following  year  tlie  organization  was  spread  throughout 
the  State,  and  was  perfec-tpd  at  a  convention  held  in  Syra- 
cuse, August  10th.  A  platform  was  adopted  find  George 
was  nominated  for  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York.  The 
refusal  of  the  convention  to  adopt  a  platform  satisfactory 
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to  a  certain  faction  led  to  ihe  withdrawal  of  that  faction, 
and  its  separate  organization  as  a  political  party  under 
the  name  of  Progressive  Labor  Party  (uhlch  set).  In  the 
election  George  rrceived  70,055  votea.  against  4fi9.8fl8  for 
the  Democratic,  452,811  for  the  Republican,  and  7.632  for 
the  Progressixe  Labor  candidate.  The  platform  of  the 
United  Labor  Party  declared  that  it  does  "not  aim  at  se- 
caring  any  forced  equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
.  .  nor  .  .  .  propose  that  the  State  shall  take 
possession  of  land  and  either  work  it  or  rent  it  out,"  but 
that  it  desires  to  abolish  all  taxes  on  industry  and  to  in- 
crease the  tax  on  land,  exclusive  of  improvements.  It 
desires  a  postal  telegraph  and  State  railroads;  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  emplo^Tnent  of  children,  and  of  competition 
with  convict  labor;  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor;  pre- 
vention of  the  abuse  of  nonspiracy  laws;  simplification  of 
legal  procedure;  and  a  s^i-Btem  of  elections  relieving  "the 
candidates  for  public  office  from  the  heavy  expenses  now 
imposed  upon  them,"  thus  pre\'enting  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation. This  organization  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Union  Labor  Party  {ivhich  see). 

TTnited  States  Bank.  (Sre  Bank  of  the  United  States.) 
United  States  CommisaionerB.  The  President,  with  the 
•dvice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  has  power  to  appoint 
commissioners  of  Customs,  Education,  Fisheries,  General 
Land  Office,  Indian  Affairs,  Internal  Revenue,  Patents, 
Pensions,  and  also  diplomatic  commissioners,  whose  duties 
are  to  a  great  extent  explained  by  the  titles  of  their  offices, 
A  Commissioner  of  a  United  States  Circuit  Court,  who  is 
appointed  under  Section  637,  Chapter  VI,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  must  enforce  oliservance  of  the  laws  concerning  or 
affeoting  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  and  Congressional  Representatives  and 
delegates ;  institute  prosecutions  for  violation  of  civil  rights 
laws;  enforce  awards  of  foreign  consuls  in  differences  be- 
tween captains  and  crews;  summon  masters  of  vessels  in 
c?»sefl  of  seamen's  wages;  imprison  or  bail  offenders  against 
United  States  laws;  apprehtmd  fugitives  from  justice; 
ffrant  warranto*  to  internal  revenue  officers  to  search  prem- 
ises in  certain  cases ;  and  discharge  poor  convicts  sentenced 
by  any  court  of  the  United  States  to  pay  a  fine,  or  fine  and 
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its,  upon  hifl  taking  oath,  after  he  has  been  confined 
thirty  days,  that  he  la  unable  to  pay. 
United  States  Debt,    (Ste  Debt  of  United  States.) 
United  States  Flag.     (See  Flatf  of  tits  United  States,) 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point   is  an 
academy  established  for  the  puppoae  of  training  otFiCKrs  for 
the   army.     Every   Representative  and   every   Territorinl 
Delegate  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  cadet,  provided  the  ap- 
pointment made  by  his  predecessors  has  expired.     Bcpi  'c 
this,  there  are  ten  appointments  at  large  and  one  for  t' 
District  of  Columbia,  theee  latter  being  made  by  the  Pres! 
dent,     Congressmen  frequently  offer  the  appointments  o^ 
the  reward  of  a  competitive  examination.    The  course  con- 
tinues for  four  years,  and  on  graduation  tlie  cadets  are 
commissioned  second  lieutenants  in  the  army.    The  acad- 
emy was  established  by  Act  of  Congress  of  March  16,  1803. 
Subsequent  la^\'8  have  made  it  subject  to  the  articles  of 
M'ar.    The  discipline  is  very  strict.    The  superintendent  and 
the  instructors  are  all  oflicers  of  the  regular  army. 

United  States  Kaval  Aoademy  was  established  in  1845 
by  act  of  C-ougreas,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men 
us  naval  officers.  One  cadet  is  appointed  by  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  by  each  Territorial 
Delegate,  provided  previous  appointments  for  the  district 
have  expired;  in  addition,  there  is  one  cadet  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  ten  at  large.  These  eleven  are 
named  by  the  President.  Many  Congressmen  now  adopt 
the  plan  of  offering  the  cadctship  to  the  successful  candi- 
date in  a  competitive  examination.  Candidates  must  be 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  good  physi- 
cal condition  and  actual  residents  of  the  district  from 
which  they  are  named.  The  course  lasts  six  years,  the 
last  two  being  spent  at  sea.  The  advisability  of  reduc- 
ing the  course  to  four  years  is  being  agitated  at  present, 
ae,  it  is  asserted,  the  cadets  learn  nothing  new  of  any  im- 
portance on  the  cruises.  Vacancies  in  the  marine  corps, 
the  line  and  the  engineer  service  of  the  navy  are  filled 
by  selwting  the  best  graduates  of  the  academy.  The  pay 
of  a  cadet  is  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Cadets  not  as- 
signed to  service  receive  one  year's  sea  pay  and  an  hon- 
orable discharge.    The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  caused 
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the  removal  of  the  academy  to  Newport,  Rhode  Taland,  but 
in  18G5  it  was  moved  back  to  Annapolis.  The  academy  is 
■ander  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  navy. 

United  States  Notes.  Same  as  Legal  Tender  Notes.  (See 
Currency.) 

TTnited  States,  Seal  of  the.  The  first  device  for  a  seal 
of  the  United  i^tates  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Quincy  Adamsi,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  had  been  appointed  a  committee  for  that 
purpose,  July  14,  1776.  On  one  side  of  the  dceign  offered 
were  the  Goddesses  of  Liberty  and  Justice,  and  around  them 
were  grouped  tlic  arms  of  all  the  European  nations;  on  the 
other  side  were:  above,  the  pillar  of  fire,  and,  below,  Pha- 
raoh and  his  chariots  overthrown  in  the  Red  Sea.  This 
design,  however,  was  not  approved,  and  it  was  not  until 
1783  that  a  final  decision  in  regard  to  the  matter  was 
reached.  In  that  year  a  committee  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Congress  submitted  a  design  drawn  by  William  Barton 
of  Philadelphia,  which,  on  June  20th,  was  approved  and 
finally  adopted  as  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 
The  obverse  of  this  was  the  device  familiar  to  all,  of  an 
eagle  bearing  on  his  breast  the  national  escutcheon,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  talon  an  olive  branch,  and  in  his  left  a 
bunch  of  thirteen  arrows.  Above  his  head  were  thirteen 
stars  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glorj',  and  a  scroll  bearing 
the  legend  "^  Pluribus  Unum."  The  escutcheon  was 
placed  upon  the  breast  of  the  eagle  without  other  support, 
to  show  that  the  United  States  of  America  would  rely 
mainly  upon  their  own  strength  and  virtue.  The  olive 
branch  and  arrows  were  to  indicate  that  the  powers  of  peace 
and  war  were  vested  in  Congress.  On  the  reverse  side  was 
an  unfinislied  pvramid ;  above  it  an  eve  and  the  words 
''Annuii  Coeptis/'  and  beneath  it  "l77&—Noims  Ordo 
Stculorumf  The  pyramid  wa>i  used  to  sisnif)'  strength 
and  duration,  and  was  left  unfinished  to  indicate  that  the 
great  work  of  building  the  structure  of  human  liberty  was 
not  completed.  The  motto  "Annnxi  CoejitU"  and  the  eye 
were  meant  to  allude  to  the  many  interferences  of  Provi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  American  cause.  The  date  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  words  **Novus  Ordo 
S^culorum"  (*'A  new  series  of  ages")  allude  to  the  open- 
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ing  of  a  new  era  of  humaa  progress  and  freedom.  The 
thirteen  bars  on  the  shield  typified  the  States,  and  the  con- 
stellation of  stars  denoted  that  a  new  nation  was  to  take  ita 
place  among  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  world.  After  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitntion  this  seal  was  again  form- 
ally accepted,  September  15,  1789,  and  on  March  2,  1799, 
its  custody  was  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
1841  the  old  seal  was  found  in  be  so  worn  that  a  new  one 
was  made  by  order  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  which,  for  some 
unknown  cauiio,  the  numh^r  of  arrows  in  the  eagle's  talon 
was  reducetl  to  six,  and  the  regular  width  of  the  stripes  on 
the  shield  was  altered.  From  its  adoption  half  of  tho 
seal  has  done  duty  for  the  whole,  as  the  reverse  side  haa 
never  Ikgti  engraved  for  the  purposps  of  the  government. 

United  We  Stand,  Divided  We  FalL  The  motto  of  the 
State  of  Kentuck}\ 

Unit  Role  is  the  prnctico  followed  in  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions,  of  allowing  the  majority  of  a  State 
delegation  to  determine  the  vote  of  the  State  as  a  Unit. 
An  attempt  wa.s  made  to  introduce  it  into  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1S80,  in  the  interest  of  General 
Grant's  nomination.  He  had  previously  served  two  terms. 
The  State  Conventions  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois  had  instructed  their  delegations  (being  the  first, 
second  and  fourth  in  point  of  size)  to  vote  for  Grant.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  In  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1884,  a  large  minority  of  the  New  York 
delegation  was  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Cleveland, 
the  choice  of  the  majority,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
break  the  unit  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  him.  But 
this  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

Unpleasantness,  The  Late,  or  Recent.  (See  Laic  Z7n- 
pha.santnrss.  Thr.) 

Unreconstructed  is  an  adjective  applied  to  those  Snuth- 
emers  that  have  not  yet  reconciled  themselves  to  the  results 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  rc-admission  into  the  Union  of  the 
seceded  States  was  called  Recoruiirurtion. 

Utah,  originally  a  part  of  the  region  acquired  by  the 
Mexican  Session  (are  Annexations  /K),  was  organized  as 
a  Territory  of  the  United  States  by  Act  of  September  9, 
1850.    It  included  land  which  has  since  been  cut  off  and 
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added  to  Nevada,  Wvoraing  and  Colorado.  The  capital 
is  Salt  Lake  Citv.  The  population  in  1890  wae  907,905, 
and  in  1900,  276",749.  It  ia  ofton  called  Beneret,  "the  land 
of  the  honey-bee."  The  preponderance  of  Mormonp  in  its 
population  delayed  it*?  admission  as  a  State  until  Januaiy 
4,  1896,  when  it  entered  the  Union.  (See  Uonnonts.) 
TTte  War.    {8et  Indian  Wars.) 

Valuation,  {^re  Foreign  Vahtation;  Home  Valuaixon,) 
Van  Buren,  Hartin,  was  born  at  Kinderhonk,  New  York, 
December  S.  1783,  and  died  at  the  same  plai«  July  24. 18G2. 
By  profession  he  waa  a  lawyer;  he  was  State  Senator  from 
1813  to  1820,  and  United  States  Senator  from  1821  to 
1828;  in  1829  he  was  Governor  of  the  State,  and  1829  to 
1831  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  Minister 
to  England,  1831  to  1832;  the  Senate  rejected  this  last 
nomination  and  he  returned  home;  from  1833  to  18S7  he 
was  Vice-President,  and  from  1837  to  1841,  President. 
Although  nominated  for  a  second  term  he  was  defeated. 
In  1841  he  was  a  candidate  for  nomination,  but  his  party 
(the  Democratic)  named  Polk.  In  1848  he  was  nominated 
for  President  by  the  Free  Soil  Party,  and  his  candidacy 
drew  siifliclent  votes  from  Casa.  the  Democratic  nominee,  to 
defeat  him.  Aa  a  politician  Van  Buren  was  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  his  time,  and  an  excL-Ilent  party  manager.  He 
and  his  followers  were  the  first  to  bring  to  Washington  the 
crafty  methods  of  New  York  politics,  of  whicli  the  present 
party  machines  are  the  outgrowth.  He  wa.^  Jackson's 
choice  as  the  latter's  successor,  and  belonged  to  the  Barn- 
burner  faction  of  bis  party.  The  moat  important  events  of 
his  administration  were  the  panic  of  1837  and  the  Cana- 
dian Rebellion. 

Vermont  was  originally  part  of  the  colony  of  New  Tork, 
though  also  claimed  by  New  Hampshire.  A  convention  de- 
clared it  independent  of  both  of  these  in  1777.  Its  sepa- 
rate existence  was  not  formRlly  admitted  by  New  York  till 
1790.  By  act  r»f  Confess  of  P'ebruary  18,  1791,  to  take 
effect  on  the  following  4th  of  March,  Vermont  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union — the  first  State  after  the  original 
thirteen.  The  capital  i-<  Montpelier.  It«  name  is  of  French 
origin,  and  means  ^'green  mountain" ;  popularly  it  ia  known 
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SB   the   Green   Mountain  SUte.      {See   New   Hampshire 
Grantu,) 

Veto.  A  veto  is  tlio  act  by  which  the  executive  refuses 
his  concuirence  in  a  measure  of  the  legislative  body  with 
which  he  is  asBOciated  and  thus  prevents  its  becoming  a 
law.  The  power  of  veto  is  generally  given  to  mayors 
of  cities  and  to  Governors  of  Statea,  the  latter  Bometimes 
acting  in  conjunction  with  other  otlBcials.  The  veto  may 
be  ovei  riddpn  by  a  vote  of  the  legislative  body,  in  most  of  the 
States  a  two-thirds  vote  being  neceaeary  for  that  purpose, 
while  in  the  others  a  three-fifths  or  even  a  simple  majority 
vole  is  Buflieient.  Only  four  of  the  States,  namely,  Rhode 
Island,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio,  have  refused 
to  give  the  executive  the  power  to  veto.  The  right  to  veto 
acts  of  Congress  is  vested  by  Article  1>  section  7,  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  President  alone.  He  is  required  to  sign 
every  bill  or  return  it  to  the  liou.se  of  Congress  in  which  it 
originated,  with  his  objections.  The  latter  act  constitutes 
a  veto,  and  if  two-thirds  of  oaeh  house  pass  the  hill  again 
it  becomes  a  law  notwithstanding  the  veto.  If  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  return  the  bill  within  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) it  becomes  a  law,  aa  if  he  liad  signed  it,  unless 
"Congress  by  tlieir  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in 
which  case  it  slmll  not  be  a  law."  If,  therefore.  Congress 
adjourn  within  ten  days  after  the  passage  of  a  bill  and  the 
President  has  refrained  from  acting  on  the  bill,  it  dop^  not 
become  a  law;  the  disposal  of  a  bill  in  this  way,  when  the 
President  does  not  choose  to  veto  it  formally^  is  termed  a 
**pocket  veto,"  a  term  which  seems  first  to  have  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Wliigs  to  the  disposition  in  this  way  of  two 
internal  improvement  bills  by  Jackson.  The  earlier  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  seldom  exercised  the  veto  power. 
Up  to  Jackson's  administration  it  had  been  used  but  nine 
times — twice  by  Washington,  six  times  by  Madison  and 
once  by  Monroe.  Jackson  vetoed  nine  bills,  and  after  him 
the  e-xeTcise  of  the  right  became  more  frequent.  Up  to 
Johnson's  administration  no  bill  had  been  passed  over  a 
Teto,  but  now  a  large  majority  in  each  house  was  opposed 
to  the  Presidents  policy;  Johnson  constantly  vetoed  bills 
which  were  usually  repassed  by  the  necessary  two-thirda 
vote  and  became  laws  in  spite  of  him.    Hayes'  administra* 
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tion  shows  a  large  number  of  vetoes,  including  those  of  a 
bill  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration  and  several  appropria- 
tion bills  with  rider?  attached;  but  since  1BC9  Cleveland 
lias  vetoed  the  largest  numb<*r  of  bills,  more  than  all  the 
previous  Presidents  collectively,  but  the  greater  number  of 
tho_-ie  WL'Tv  private  pension  bills. 

Veto  Mayor.  A  term  applied  to  Grover  Cleveland  while 
he  viiis  mayor  of  Buffalo  because  of  his  fearless  use  of  the 
veto  power. 

Vice-President  of  the  Tnitcd  States  is  the  oflRcer  that 
Buccc'.'ds  the  President  in  case  of  the  latters  rcraoval  by 
"death,  resignation  or  inability.''  His  salary  is  $8,000. 
The  Vice-President  is  president  of  the  Senate,  but  has  a 
vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie.  Originally  each  Presidential 
elector  voted  for  two  persons,  and  the  person  receiving  the 
highest  vote  was  elected  President,  he  receiving  the  next 
highest,  Vice-President.  (Constitution,  Article  2,  section 
I.)  The  twelfth  amendment  changed  the  method  of  elec- 
tion, separate  votes  now  being  cast  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  When  the  Vice-President  is  absent  or  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  the  President,  a  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  is  chosen.  Under  the  former  law,  in  case  of 
inability  to  eerve  of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  the 
duties  of  the  office  devolved  upon  this  officer;  accordingly, 
to  prepare  for  all  emergencies,  it  was  customary  toward  the 
end  of  a  Bession  of  Congress  for  the  Vice-President  to  with- 
draw and  a  president  pro  tempore  to  he  elected.  For  the 
present  law  on  that  subject  see  Presidential  Succession, 
The  office  of  Vice-President  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory  of  all  the  public  offices.  He 
has  absolutely  no  duties  to  perform  excepting  to  preside 
over  the  Senate;  and  even  in  this  he  is  little  more  than  a 
figurehead,  for  he  has  no  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie,  and, 
representing  no  definite  constituency  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  Senators  do,  his  influence  is  very  light.  Further, 
it  is  the  custom  of  tlie  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  elect  a  president  pro  tempore,  and  thus  there  is  no 
real  necessity  for  the  Vice-President  performing  even  this 
one  dreary  routine  duty.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
this  office  is  practically  a  sinecure.  At  the  same  time  the 
Tice-President  must  liold  himself  in  readiness  to  perform, 
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on  short  notice,  all  the  anhious  flutips  of  the  President  and 
to  bear  all  the  responsibilities  connected  therewith.  In 
other  words,  for  the  duties  of  the  Vice-Presidency  in  itst?lf, 
no  great  qualities  of  statesmanship  are  demanded;  but  in 
case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  by  **dcath,  resignation 
or  inability,"  the  very  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship 
are  demanded. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  five  Presidents  have 
died  in  office,  and  in  every  case  this  death  occurred  near 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  President  William  Henry  Har- 
rison died  April  4,  1841,  exactly  one  month  after  his  in- 
auguration. President  Taylor  died  July  9,  1850.  sixteen 
months  and  five  davs  after  his  inauguration.  President 
Lincoln  died  April  1~j,  ISr*/),  just  six  weeks  after  his  second 
inauguration.  President  Garfield  died  Septpmbcr  10.  18S1, 
six  and  one-half  months  after  his  inauguration.  President 
McKinley  died  September  14,  1901,  six  months  and  ten 
days  after  his  second  inauguration.  In  tliesc  five  cases  the 
Vice-Presidents  performed  the  duties  of  President  for 
nearly  the  entire  term  of  office.  In  every  case  these  "acci- 
dental Presidents"  were  candidates  to  succeed  themselves 
in  office — candidates  either  before  the  nominating  conven- 
tion or  before  the  country.  Fillmore's  nomination,  how- 
ever, came  four  years  after  hie  term  of  office  had  expired. 
The  only  one  of  the  number  who  was  successful  was  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  He  was  elected  Vice-President  for  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  second  term,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term  was  elected  President. 

Vigilance  Committee.  Among  those  who  hastened  to 
Californid  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1849  were  many 
lawless  characters,  who  soon  caused  a  reign  of  terror.  The 
Territory  became  a  State  in  1850,  but  the  laws  seemed 
pnwerleys  to  restrain  the  commiBsion  of  crime.  To  alter 
this  condition  of  affairs  large  numbers  of  the  liest  citizens, 
irrespective  of  party,  handed  together  in  San  Francisco  and 
other  places  in  18r)l,  under  the  name  of  vigilance  commit- 
tees, took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  by  their  vigor- 
ous actions  gradually  restored  the  country  to  a  safe  and 
peaceable  state.  In  1856  they  were  again  forced  to  ad- 
minister the  law.  They  held  triai.s  and  administered  justice 
08  seemed  to  them  right.     In  other  parts  of  the  United 
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StateB  vigilance  oonunitteea  have  been  organized  at  different 
times  as  temporary  measures  of  necessity,  or  to  punish  par- 
ticular crimes,  but  tfieir  actions  have  often  been  more  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  lynch  law  than  those  of  the  Call* 
fomia  vi^ilanco  committee. 

Vilas,  WUliam  P.,  was  Iwm  at  Chelsea,  Vermont,  July  9, 
1840.  He  graduated  at  the  VVisccmtiiu  State  University',  to 
which  State  his  family  had  moved,  and  also  at  the  Albany 
Law  School,  Albany,  New  York.  He  raised  a  company  in 
1863,  going  to  the  war  in  command  of  it;  reached  the  grade 
of  lioutenant-oolone].  In  1fi03  he  reenraod  the  practice  of 
law  in  Wisconsin.  He  was  law  lecturer  in  the  State  Uui- 
Yersity.  He  was  postmaster-general.  1885-88;  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  1888-89;  United  States  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, 1891. 

Vinton  Bill.    (See  Apportionment.) 

Virginia  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  ITnion. 
On  April  17,  1861,  a  State  convention  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession  which  was  ratified  by  a  popular  vote  in  May. 
By  Act  of  January  26,  1870,  tfie  State  was  re-admitted 
to  the  Union.  The  capital  is  Richmond.  It  was  named 
for  Queen  Elizalx'th,  the  '^'"irgin  Queen.'*  Popularly  it  ia 
eallcfl  the  Old  Dominion,  sometimes  the  Mother  of  Presi- 
dents, and  occasionally  the  Mother  of  States.  (See  West 
VirfjifiiiT.) 

Virginia  Dynasty  is  a  name  given  to  the  group  of  Vir- 
ginians that,  at  Uie  beginning  of  this  century',  wielde<l  an 
almost  controlling  influence  in  the  aifairs  of  tJie  nation. 
(Srp  Virginia  Inffuencf.) 

Virginia  Influence.  By  this  name  is  known  the  influence 
wielded  by  thf  State  of  Virginia,  headed  by  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Taylor,  Tajtewell,  the  Randolphs  and  others, 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  until  about  1824. 
It  arose  largely  from  the  unanimity  of  its  people  on  na- 
tional subjects,  owing  to  a  certain  clannish  feeling  among 
thejn.  The  lead  taken  by  the  State  in  opposition  to  Ham- 
ilton's view  of  the  Constitution  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as 
the  head  of  that  opposition,  and  therefore  of  the  Republican 
party.  This  Virginia  Influence  was  a  distinct  factor  in 
national  politics.  After  John  Adams,  all  the  Presidents 
until  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1835,  were  from  Virginia. 
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Virginia  Plan,  The.  A  draft  or  proposition  for  a  Con- 
■titution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  presented  by  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  of  Virginia,  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention.   It  was  rejected  without  very  miich  nrgumect. 

Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798  wore  resolutions  adopted 
in  that  year  by  Virginia.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Madi- 
son and  wore  similar  in  import  to  the  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tione  of  1798  {which  see). 

Virginias  Case.  On  October  31,  1873,  the  Bteamer  Vi> 
ginius  was  captured  on  the  high  seas,  near  Jamaica,  by  a 
Spanish  vessel.  The  Virginius  wna  sailing  under  the 
American  flag,  but  was  eupposed  to  be  carrying  men  and 
arms  to  aid  Insurgents  in  Cuba.  Executions  followed  of 
the  captain  and  several  others.  The  United  States  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  vessel  and  the  survivors,  and 
reparation  for  the  insult  to  our  flag.  The  vessel  was  sur- 
rendered in  December,  but  sank  on  the  voyage  to  New 
York.  The  prisoners  were  also  liberated.  Spain  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  insult  us,  and  it  was  proven  that  the  Vir- 
ginius  was  not  entitled  to  sail  under  our  Hag. 

Vote,  Presidential.     (Sas  Presidentini  and  Vke-Prm- 
deniial  ElcttonU  Vole;  Presidential  Popvlar  Vote.) 
Voters,  Qualifications  of ,  {See  QuaJi/icatiQns  of  Voters.) 
Voting  in  the  Air.     This  phrase  was  invented  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Evarls,  of  New  York,  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1884,  to  characterize  the  action  of  those  M'ho  in- 
tended to  vote  for  St.  John,  the  Prohibitionist  candidate. 
St.  John  had  no  chance  of  election,  and  votes  for  him  were 
conaidercd,   from  the   Republican  standpoint,   as   thrown 
away. 
Wade-Davifl   Manifesto.     (See  Davis-Wade  Manifesto,) 
Wagon  Boy.     Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  wa.s  so  called 
because  he  had  driven  an  army-wagon  during  the  War  of 
1812. 

Walker,  William  (sometimes  called  "the  gray-eyed  man 
of  destiny"),  was  l>om  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1834, 
followed  journalism  in  New  Orleans  and  San  Franoiseo, 
practised  law  in  California,  and  then  engaged  in  the  ex- 
peditioTifi,  nn  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  the 
title  Filibusters. 
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Walking  Delegate.  In  tlie  trades-unions  of  to-day  there 
is  eraploypd  an  official  known  as  Walking  Dclepatc.  He  is 
a  Bpccies  of  inspector,  carrying  to  the  different  branches  of 
an  organization  the  decrees  of  the  central  bureau  and  su- 
pervising their  execution.  One  of  his  principal  duties  con- 
sists in  discovering  and  re])orting  any  instance  of  the  em- 
ployment of  non-union  men  in  institutions  where  union 
men  are  at  work,  the  latter  being  forbidden  to  work  with 
the  foniier. 

Wampum.     (See  Porcelatne  Currency.) 

War,  the,  a  Pailure.  The  Democratic  party  at  its  na- 
lional  convention  in  1864  declared  the  Civil  War  a  failure, 
{See  AntiAVar  Democrat.)  Previous  to  that  time  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  that  met  January,  1863,  had  carried 
in  the  house  resolutions  condemning  the  war,  and  recom- 
mending the  adoption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  meas- 
ures leadinc;  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  These  resolutions 
failed  in  the  State  Senate.  Those  that  favored  this  solu- 
tion of  the  national  ditlicultioa  were  known  as  "Peace  with 
Dii^honor'  men. 

War  Democrats.  Those  individuals  that.  Democrats 
before  the  Civil  War,  yet  favored  the  prosecution  of  tliat 
contest  and  supported  the  Republican  party  during  its  con- 
tinuance, were  m  called. 

War  Department.  One  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  government;  it  was  established  by  the  Act  of  August 
7,  17S9,  and  with  the  departments  of  State  and  of  the 
Treasury  constituted  the  original  departments.  At  its  head 
is  the  Secretary  of  War ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  his 
salary  is  $8,000  per  annum.  The  department  has  charge  of 
all  matters  relating  to  war  or  to  the  army,  including  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  supplies  and  army  transportation ; 
it  also  has  charge  of  the  signal  service  and  meteorological 
records  and  of  the  disbursement  of  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priations, and  the  administration  of  the  insxdar  Territor- 
ies. Since  1890  the  Secretary  of  War  has  been  aided  by 
an  assistant  secretary.  The  other  principal  subordinates 
are:  Adjutant-General,  Military  Secretary.  Inspector-Gen- 
eral, Judge-Advocate-Generai,  Quartermaster-General, 
Commissary-General,  Surgeon-General,  Paymaster-General, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
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cer,  and  OflScer  in  charge  of  the  Public  Buildings.  To 
each  of  the  alwve  is  p'-'vided  a  chief  clerk.  All  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Regular  Army,  and  of  the  rank  and  pay  of 
Brigadier-General,  except  the  Adjutant-General  and  Mili- 
tary Secretary,  who  rank  as  major-generals,  and  the  Officer 
in  charge  of  Public  Buildings,  who  ranks  as  colonel. 

War  of  1812,  sometimes  called  the  second  war  for  in- 
dependence. In  the  early  part  of  this  century  European 
nations  did  not  admit  tlic  right  of  expatriation.  Great 
Britain  held  that  "once  an  Englisliman  always  an  English- 
man," and  maintained  the  rights  of  search  and  impress- 
ment. Many  of  our  vessels  were  stopped  on  the  high  seas 
and  searched;  seamen  claimed  to  t>e  British  subjects  were 
taken  from  them  and  forced  to  serve  in  the  British  navy 
or  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  serve.  Several  of  our  racn-of- 
war  were  fired  upon  and  compelled  to  give  up  seamen  in 
their  crews.  The  arrogance  of  Great  Britain  was  further 
shown  by  her  interference  with  our  commerce  under  her 
pui)er  blockades.  She  interfered  with  rights  which  our 
government  claimed  for  our  vessels  as  neutral  ships,  {See 
Emhfirgo  Act.)  The  Henry  affair  (see  Henry  Documents) 
also  increased  the  bitter  feeling  of  our  people.  For  several 
years  previous  to  the  war  England's  action  had  been  in- 
tolerable. The  failure  of  the  Non-Importation,  Non-Inter- 
course and  Embargo  acts  (which  see)  necessitated  more 
vigorous  measures.  The  Federalists  were  opposed  to  war; 
the  Bepublicans  favored  it.  Madison,  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent, was  personally  not  disposed  to  warlike  measures,  and 
it  was  asserted  that  he  "could  not  be  kicked  into  a  war." 
Finally,  however,  the  pressure  from  public  and  party  be- 
came too  strong  for  him.  The  Congress  wliich  assembled 
in  December,  1811,  was  heartily  disposed  to  resort  to  arms. 
It  passed  acts  to  increase  the  army,  and  appropriated  large 
sums  for  the  army  and  navy.  Finally,  on  June  18,  1812, 
the  President  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  The 
Republican  scheme  of  invading  Canada  was  hardly  a  suc- 
cess, but  brilliant  victories  were  gained  on  the  ocean,  and 
by  Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  During  the  war  the  Federal- 
ists continued  to  oppose  the  government's  measures.  (See 
Hartford  Convention,)  The  war  was  ended  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  (which  see).     Its  result  practically  was  the  end 
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of  the  old  Federalist  party  and  renewed  strength  to  the 
Kepublicans.  ITie  objects  of  the  war,  so  far  as  Encflish 
arrogance  was  concerned,  were  practically  accomplished, 
thongh  the  terms  of  the  treaty  did  not  C3q)ressly  negative 
the  British  claims. 

War  Power  of  the  President  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
power  of  the  President  as  Coirimander-in-diiGf  of  the  army 
and  navy  (Constitution,  Article  2,  section  9).  This  power 
is  great  or  small,  according  to  the  emergency  it  i?  called 
upon  to  face.  In  serious  emergencies  it  is  almost  despotic, 
being  limited  only  by  the  power  of  Congress  to  withhold 
supplies.  In  time  of  peace  it  is  entirely  suspended.  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued  "as  a  fit  and  neces- 
sary measure  of  war"  by  the  President  as  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 

War,  Secretary  of.    {Ser  War  Deparimpnt.) 

Wars  of  the  United  States.  The  chief  wars  in  wbich  the 
United  States  have  been  engaged  since  the  formation  of  the 
government,  in  1789,  are  five  in  number,  and  are  treated 
under  the  hearlings,  Bnrhary  Pirates  (the  Algerine  War), 
Ciril  War,  Mexirnn  War,  War  of  1812,  and  Spanish- 
Amertcan  War.  The  most  important  conflicts  with  Indian 
tribes  are  discussed  under  Indian  Wars.  The  Aroostook 
boundary  disturbance  is  mentioned  in  the  article  North- 
west Boundary,  and  the  title  Can<id\an  Rphdixon  covers 
another  slight  difficulty  on  our  northern  frontier.  (Se« 
also  Fenians.)  The  irregular  hostilities  with  France  at 
the  close  of  the  lost  century  are  treated  under  .Y.  Y.  Z. 
Mission,  For  domestic  diflRculties,  sometimes  called  "wars" 
sec  under  appropriate  headings^  as  Border  War,  Buckshot 
War,  Hot  Water  War,  etc. 

War  to  the  Knife  and  the  Knife  to  the  Hilt.  This  sen- 
timent was  attributed  to  the  Republicans  by  the  Anti-War 
Pemncrnts  during  the  Civil  War. 

War  with  Tripoli.    (See  Barbary  Pirates.) 

Washington,  City  of.  (See  Capital  of  the  United  States; 
Dv-'frirf  nf  Cofutubia.) 

Washington,  Gkorge.  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  wns  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1733.  He  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  T>e- 
ccmber  14,  1799.    He  was  of  English  descent.    His  educa- 
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tion  was  obtained  in  the  local  schools.  In  hia  early  days 
he  was  a  land  survej-or.  He  inherited  considerable  prop- 
erty from  his  fatlier  and  from  his  older  brother.  He  dis- 
tin^iished  himself  during  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  commander  of  the 
Virginian  forces.  After  that  war  he  lived  quietly,  managing 
his  property  and  serving;  in  tlie  Virginia  Houae  of  Bur- 
gesses, until  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  In 
1751)  he  had  married  Martha  Danbridge  Custis,  widow  of 
John  Parke  Custis.  On  June  15»  1775,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Congress,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
forces  engaged  in  the  Revolution;  thie  position  he  retained 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  Immediately  after  the  war  he  re- 
signed his  commisnion  and  retired  to  Mount  Vernon, 
whence  he  emerged  aa  delegate  to  the  Convention  of  1787 
(which  see)  :  of  this  he  became  the  presiding  officer.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  framed  by  that  Conven- 
tion he  waa  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  receiv- 
ing the  compliment,  unparalleled  in  our  history,  of  a 
unanimous  vote.  He  was  similarly  elected  for  a  second 
terra.  During  his  administration  the  government's  financea 
were  put  in  order  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
e«tablishe<l ;  Indian  troubles  on  the  frontiers  were  sup- 
prePSLvl  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts;  Jay's  Treaty  was 
concluded  with  England  in  the  settlement  of  various  mat- 
ters in  dispute,  and  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  Penasyl- 
vania  was  crushed.  In  1797  he  was  once  again  callod  from 
Mount  Vernon,  whither  he  had  withdrawn  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  as  President,  to  act  85  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army,  in  a  war  then  threatening  with  France.  When 
the  danger  of  a  war  hud  passed  by  ho  again  retired  to  his 
home,  where  he  died  in  1799.  With  his  countrj-raen  his 
influence,  drawn  partly  from  hia  military  fame  and  partly 
from  hh  lofty  character,  was  enormous,  and  it  was  always 
e.xerted  for  good.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  in 
many  quarters  owing  to  his  approval  of  it.  As  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  be  had  refused  to  ac- 
ceprt  pny.  Ar  President,  he  professetl  adherence  to  no  party 
or  faction,  although  his  leanings  were  toward  the  centraliz- 
ing tendencies  of  Hamilton.  Personally  he  was  cold,  digni- 
iied  and  aristocratic. 
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Washingon  Territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
State  by  Act  of  Congress,  Noveinber  11,  1889.  It  was  part 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (see  Annexatiojis  J)  and  was 
for  a  time  a  part  of  Oregon.  It  was  organized  as  a  sepa- 
rate territory  by  Act  of  March  2,  1853.  The  northern 
boundary  of  this  re^on  was  for  a  long  time  in  dispute  with 
Great  Britain,  but  was  settled  in  1846.  (See  Northwest 
Bottndary.)  It  was  named  in  honor  of  George  Washington, 
The  capital  is  Olyrapia. 

Waterloo.  "A  Waterloo"  has  come  to  be  the  synonym 
of  a  complete  and  irretrievable  defeat.  At  Waterloo,  a 
village  of  Belgium,  on  June  18,  1815,  the  English  and 
Prussians,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  completely  routed 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  witli  the  French  Army,  had  for 
years  been  maintaining  a  gigantic  and  successful  struggle 
against  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  By  this  defeat  hia 
power  and  prestige  were  hopelessly  shattered. 

Watterson,  Henry.  vServed  in  the  Confederate  Army 
during  the  C'ivil  War;  member  of  Congress  from  Ken- 
tuck}\  1876-77.     Born  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1840. 

Wayne,  Anthony.  Served  in  the  Continental  Army 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania ratifying  convention;  member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia,  1791-92.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  January  1,  1745; 
di&l  at  Pre?que  Isle,  Pennsylvania,  December  15,  1796. 
{See  Mad  AniJiony.) 

Ways  and  Means,  Committee  of,  is  the  most  important 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives. 
Its  function  is  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  and  collecting 
revenue;  or,  in  other  words,  the  general  subject  of  govern- 
ment revenues;  this  includes  the  tariff  and  internal  reve- 
nue, as  well  as  the  public  debt  and  financial  measures. 
Prior  to  1865  the  expenditure  of  the  government  was  also 
within  its  scope.  This  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Appro- 
priatiouR  Committee.     {See  Appro  print  ions.) 

Weaver,  James  B.  Served  in  the  Union  Army  during 
the  Civil  War.  Member  of  Congress  from  Iowa,  1879-81; 
unsuccessful  candidate  on  the  Greenback-Labor  ticket  for 
President,  1880,  and  on  the  People's  Party  ticket  for  Presi- 
dent. 1892  :  meml)erof  Congress  from  Iowa,  1885-89.  Bom 
Ot  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  12,  1833. 
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Webster,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire, 
January  18,  178S,  and  died  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetta. 
October  24,  1853.  Ho  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  pradunte  of 
Dartmouth.  From  1S13  to  1817  he  represented  New 
Hampshire  in  Congress  as  a  Federalist,  then  removed  to 
Boston,  serving  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts  from  1823 
to  1827,  in  the  Senate  from  1827  to  1841,  as  Secretary  of 
State  from  1841  to  1843,  again  in  the  Senate  from  1845  to 
1850,  and  once  more,  from  1850  until  his  death,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Tt  is  conceded  that  he  was  the  foremost 
orator  this  country  has  ever  possessed.  His  name  is  best 
known  in  connection  with  the  Dartmouth  College  case 
(which  see) J  and  his  debate  with  Senator  Hayne  on  iPoote'e 
Resolution  (which  sec).  Although  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  never  attained  even 
the  formal  nomination  of  his  party,  although  in  1836  the 
Massachusetts  electors  cast  their  votes  for  him.  In  1850  he 
made  his  famous  Seventh  of  March  speech,  regartled  by 
many  as  a  final  bid  for  the  Presidency.  However  that  may 
l>e,  he  was  not  nominated,  and  died  soon  after. 

We  Have  Been  Unfortunate,  but  Not  Disgraced.  On  the 
28th  of  March,  1814,  during  the  War  of  1812.  Captain 
David  Porter  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso.  Cliili,  in  the 
United  States  frigate  Essex.  Notwithi^tanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  neutral  waters  he  was  attacked  by  two  Brit- 
ish vessels,  the  frigate  Phoebe  and  the  sloop-of-war  Clierub. 
His  vessel  had  been  crippled  by  a  storm,  but  he  fought 
bravely,  till  nearly  all  his  men  were  disabled,  and  then 
struck  his  colors.  He  reported  to  the  government.  "We 
have  been  unfortunate,  but  not  di?gracp<1." 

Wc  have  lived  Long,  but  This  is  the  Noblest  Work  of 
Our  Whole  Lives.  This  remark  was  made  by  Robert  R. 
Livingston  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803.  {See 
Anncxaiions  I.) 

We  Have  Met  the  Enemy  and  They  Are  OurB.  During 
the  War  of  1812  the  control  of  Lake  Erie  became  neces- 
sary to  the  Americans  for  an  aggressive  movement  on 
Canada.  To  oppose  the  British  sfjuadron,  under  Commo- 
dore Barclay,  of  six  vessels  carrying  sivty-three  guns  in  all, 
Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perrv  gathered  nine  vessels  mount- 
ing in  all  fifty-four  guns.    On  the  10th  of  September,  1813, 
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he  aitacked  the  British,  foiight  a  desperate  battle,  in  the 
course  of  whirh  he  performed  the  daring  feat  of  trans- 
ferring hia  flap  from  the  Lawrence,  which  was  badly  in- 
JTiretl,  to  the  Niagara,  and  defeated  the  enemy.  To  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting  on  shore  the 
event  of  the  battle,  he  sent  the  following  dispatch :  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  oura ;  two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  schooner  and  one  sloop."  This  victory  was  celebrated 
in  a  nide  song  of  the  day,  as  follows : 

"The  tenth  of  September 

Let  ufl  all  n'lncnibcT, 
As  long  as  the  world  on  its  axis  goes  round; 

Our  tars  and  marines 

On  Lake  Erie  were  seen 
To  make  the  proud  flag  of  Great  Britain  come  down." 

Well-Bom,  The.  A  term  of  contempt  applied  to  tlie  Fed- 
eralists. The  term  was  used  by  John  Adams  during  the 
discussion  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  "The 
rich,  the  well-bom  and  the  able  will/*  wrote  he,  "acquire  an 
influence  amon^  tlie  people  that  will  soon  be  too  much  for 
simple  honesty  and  plain  sense  in  a  House  of  Heprcaenta* 
tivcs." 

Wc  Love  Him  for  the  Enemies  that  He  Has  Hade.  This 
sentence  was  uttered  by  Edward  8.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin, 
in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1884,  in  a  speech 
urging  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  President, 
The  reference  was  to  the  minority  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation, which  was  opposed  to  Cleveland's  nomination,  and 
which  had  attemptea  io  abolish  the  Unit  Rule  for  the  pnr- 
popo  of  rompassin^r  hi*  defeat.  Cleveland  was  nominated. 

Western  Reserve.    {S^e  Territories.) 

West  Florida.    (>>/■  Atuif'xniionji  II.) 

West  Point  and  Kilitary  Academy.  (Sm  United  States 
Military  Aatdcmy  at  West  Point) 

Weat  Virginia  was  once  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  its  peo- 
ple did  not  sympathize  with  the  pro-slavery  and  secession 
sentiments  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  on  the 
ratification  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  (sec  Virginia)  a 
convention  at  Wheeling  declared  it  null  and  void*    A  gov- 
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eminent  was  formed,  claiming  to  be  the  govenunent  of 
Virginia,  which  gave  ita  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
State,  and  West  Vii^nia  was  thus  admitted  to  the  Union 
by  Act  of  Deceml)er  31,  18f52.  which  took  effect  Juue  19, 
1863.  The  capita]  is  Churleaton.  The  name  first  pro- 
posed for  the  Stato  was  Kanawha.  Popularly  it  is  calle<l 
the  Pnn-TTnndln  Statp. 

Westward  iht  Course  of  Empire  Take*  Ita  way.  The 
following  lines  are  from  a  poem  entitled  *'0n  the  Proapect 
of  Planting  Arts  and  Learning  in  America,"  written  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  an 
English  philosopher: 

'Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 
The  four  first  acts  already  pa^t. 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  tlie  last." 

The  epigraph  to  Bancroft's  "History  of  the  United  States" 
made  the  fir^t  line  of  the  above  read  a^  follows : 

'TVestward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

Wets.  A  tern,  used  rfiiefly.  if  not  exclusively,  in  Georgia 
and  applied  to  the  Anti-Probibitioni8ts.  Opposed  to 
"Drys/' 

Whig  Party.  The  opposition  to  Andrew  Jackson  took 
the  form  of  the  National  Hepublican  party  on  the  part  of 
those  differing  from  him  on  economic  principles;  to  these 
were  added  those  that  had  upheld  Nullification,  and  fac- 
tious Democrats  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  notably 
in  (Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  in  the  two  latter 
States  headed  by  Hugh  L.  White.  James  Watson  Webb, 
of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  suggested  the  name 
of  Whig  for  this  combination,  as  indicating  opposition  to 
''executive  usurpation,"  a  meaning  it  wast  asserted  to  have 
had  in  England,  and  during  the  Revolution  in  America. 
Under  this  name  were  ultimately  included  the  National 
Eepublicang  and  tlie  Southern  factions ;  the  Nullifiers  were 
never  a  portion  of  them ;  they  formed  a  separate  prt>- 
ftUvary  faction  in  the  Democratic  party.     Harrison  was 
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the  first  nominee  of  the  party  and  he  was  indorsed  by 
numerous  anti-Masonic  and  other  conventions.  Three  other 
candidates  were  placed  in  nomination  beside  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  Van  Buren,  who  was  elected.  In  1840 
Harrison,  a  military  and  anti-Masonic  man,  was  nom- 
inated ;  as  Vice-President,  Tyler,  one  of  the  Southern  wing, 
was  named.  This  combination  received  an  overwhelm- 
ingly large  electoral  vote;  the  campaign  had  been  a  vig- 
orous one,  based  on  Harrison's  military  services,  (o  the  cry 
of  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too."  The  Whigs  had  a  small 
majority,  also,  in  both  Houses.  One  month  after  his  in- 
aupiration  Harrison  died.  Soon  after  his  accession,  Tyler 
broke  with  his  party,  the  occasion  being  the  veto  by  him  of 
a  National  Bank  Bill.  The  first  platform  of  the  party 
adopted  in  J844  meant  anything  or  nothing.  Clay  waa 
nominntoil,  nnd  his  defeat,  to  a  great  extent,  was  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Liberty  party.  The  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  foreshadowed  the  importance  that  slavery 
was  soon  to  assume.  This  topic  it  was  the  constant  eifort  of 
the  Northern  Whigs  to  keep  out  of  politics.  Oppositioa 
to  shivery  meant  ruptnre  with  the  Southern  Whigs,  who 
were  lirst  pro-slavery  and  only  then  Whigs;  advocacy  of  it 
meant  the  displeasure  of  Xorthem  constituents.  The  Wil- 
mnt  Proviso  was  accordingly  supported  by  Northern  Whigs, 
Rnd  opposed  by  the  Southerners.  Taylor  was  the  nominee 
in  1848;  no  platform  was  adopted.  He  was  elected  largely 
on  his  military  reputation.  The  Compromise  of  1850  and 
all  other  measures  affecting  slavery  found  the  Southern 
\Miig8  acting  with  the  Democrats  and  against  their  North- 
ern brothers  in  the  party.  These  latter  made  every  effort 
to  keep  the  subject  down,  and  every  new  piece  of  legislation 
on  the  sulije«'t  was  declan»d  by  them  tn  be  a  '^finality,"  In 
1*^5?  the  platform  contained  a  plank  to  that  effect,  and 
General  Winfield  Scott  was  named  for  President.  Scott 
was  completely  defeated.  The  Southern  Whigs  were  now 
pTtctic&liy  apart  from  the  party,  and  many  of  them  sooa 
becime  so  in  name  also.  The  Whig  party  was  broken  op. 
A  part  of  it  joined  the  ranks  of  the  American  party,  but 
ultimately  its  Norihorn  elements  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
Repuhlican  party;  the  Southern  elements  joined  the  Demo- 
crttic  party,  while  the  old  Whig  deaire  of  keeping  slareiy 
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out  of  politics  was  visible  in  the  Constitutional  Union  party, 
composed  of  Whig  remnants  in  the  border  States. 

Whisky  Insurrection.  Tliis  was  h  revolt  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  excise  law 
of  March  3,  1791.  Laws  of  this  kind  had  always  been 
odious,  and  they  were  especially  so  to  this  community,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  ^th'iu  was  converted  into  whisky.  The 
tax  was  suggested  by  Hamilton  for  the  purpose  of  exerting 
the  Federal  power  of  direct  taxation,  nnd  also,  as  some 
authorities  assert,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  insurrec- 
tion of  small  proportions  and  of  having  the  Federal  power 
exerted  in  crushing  it.  Hamilton  saw  that  the  Union  could 
not  be  a  success  unless  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  recognized,  and  he  thought  that  a  small  disturb- 
ance speedily  suppressed  might  check  a  tendency  to  dis- 
union and  separation,  which,  once  fairly  intrenched,  would 
prove  the  end  of  the  government.  His  forecast  was  cor- 
rect. The  suppression  was  practically  bloodless;  but  two 
persons  were  killed,  and  these  in  brawls  with  the  soldiers. 
Moreover,  the  prompt  exercise  of  federal  authority  showed 
the  inherent  strength  and  vitality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Hamilton's  purfwse  was  not,  of  course,  avowed — 
not  even  known.  The  best-kno^^n  leader  in  tliis  insurrec- 
tion was  a  man  named  Bradford,  but  W^illiam  Findley,  a 
member  of  Pongrrss,  and  Albert  Gallatin  were  also  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  first  meeting  to  oppose  the  measure  was 
held  July  27th.  This  meeting  was  peaceful,  but  disorders 
followed.  Any  person  taking  office  under  the  law  was  de- 
clared a  public  enemy,  and  in  one  case  a  revenue  officer 
was  tarred  and  feathered.  The  opposition  continued  to 
increase,  and  in  May,  1792,  Congress  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  militia  in  suppressing  disorders  within  a  State. 
About  thi9  time  the  tax  was  also  reduced.  September  15th 
a  proclamation  was  issued  warning  the  people  to  abandon 
their  unlawful  combinations.  The  disturbances  had  not  as 
yet  come  to  a  head.  The  agitation  continuetl  throughout 
1793  and  1794.  Secret  societies  were  organized  to  oppose 
the  tax.  Under  the  law  only  federal  courts  had  jurisdiction 
of  offenses  against  it.  and  this  necessitated  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  accused  to  Philadelphia,  a  long  journey  in  those 
days.    In  June,  1794,  this  juBt  cause  of  compluint  was  re- 
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moved  by  ^ving  the  State  court8  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
excise  offenses.  The  issue.  May  31ft,  in  Philadelphia,  of 
fifty  writs  a^inst  various  western  people  charged  with 
connection  with  the  disturbances,  brought  the  insurrection 
to  a  head.  The  marshal  serving  the  warrants  was  i^'izeil 
and  made  to  swear  that  he  would  serve  no  more  of  them. 
A  meeting  of  7,000  armed  men  was  held.  Those  opposed  to 
these  proceedings  were  intimidated,  and  preparations  for 
armed  defetiee  against  the  United  States  were  made.  The 
Federal  Government  acted  promptly.  A  prodamotion  or- 
dered the  insurgents  to  disperse.  A  requisition  for  15,000 
militia  was  made  on  the  Governors  of  New  Jersey,  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  Meanwhile  commissioners  were  sent  aiiead 
to  offer  amnesty  to  those  that  would  submit.  Their  mis- 
sion was  a  failure,  and  on  September  25th  another  procla- 
mation was  is^ed  by  the  Pr^ident,  in  which  he  gave  notice 
of  the  advance  of  the  troops.  President  Washington  ac- 
companied them  a  part  of  tlie  way;  Hamilton  rem;iined 
with  them  throughout.  Several  meetings  were  now  held  de- 
claring submission,  but  they  were  not  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative, and  tlie  troops  continued  to  advance.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  scene  of  the  disorders,  time  was  given  for 
suhmisaion  under  the  Presidenr's  proclamation,  and  all 
those  not  subnutting  were  arrested.  The  violent  leadei«> 
including  Bradford,  liad  fled;  Gallatin  was  among  those 
that  had  all  along  counseled  submission.  The  insurrection 
was  supprt*ssed ;  all  but  about  3,500  of  the  troops  returned 
home;  the.«o  remained  encamped  in  the  region  throughout 
till-  winter. 

Whisky  Ring  is  a  name  given  to  a  vast  conspiracy,  orig- 
inating in  alM»ut  the  year  1873,  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  government  in  the  collection  of  Ita  tax  on  distilled 
spirits.  The  conspiracy  included  distillers,  dealers.  United 
States  collectors,  gangers  and  many  other  persons.  It  ex- 
tended from  St.  Louis,  its  headquarters,  to  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee. Puoria,  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.  It  had  an 
agent  in  Washington.  The  method  of  defrauding  was  by 
the  secret  shipment  of  whisky  which  was  reported  as  stored. 
Suspicion  was  first  aroused  in  1874  by  a  di^repancy  dis- 
covered between  tlie  returns  of  shipments  of  the  Merchants* 
E:ichange,  of  St,  Louis,  and  those  of  the  revenue  officeiB, 
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To  Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the  Treaeury,  is 
due  the  credit  of  unearthing  this  gigantic  fraud.  The 
inftnence  of  the  ring  made  iteeilf  felt  in  the  highest  platree, 
and  every  effort  against  it  was  for  a  time  thwarted.  Fin- 
ally, after  careful  i<ecret  examinations,  a  general  seizure  in 
three  cities  was  made.  May  10, 1875.  Property  aggregating 
$3,500,000  in  value  was  seized,  and  238  persons  were  in- 
dicted. When  the  papers  in  these  cases  were  laid  before 
President  Grant,  he  indorsed  one  of  them  with  the  in- 
junction, ''"Let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  0.  E.  Bubcock, 
President  Grants  private  secretary,  was  implicated,  but 
though  acquitted,  hie  guilt  was  generally  conceded.  No 
charge  "was  ever  made  implicating  Grant,  but  hbi  tenflcity 
in  supporting  his  friends,  even  when  their  guilt  was  evident 
to  others,  made  it  easy  for  the  ring  to  put  muuy  obstiiclea 
in  Bristow's  wsy.  In  one  case,  even,  documents  were  tam- 
pered with.  Many  convictions  were  obtained,  among  others 
that  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasuiy,  Avery.  In  ISTG 
Bristow  turned  his  attention  to  a  whisky  ring  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  As  a  consequence  ihe  Senator  from  that  State 
demanded  the  removal  of  several  spiecial  Treasury  agents 
employed  in  San  Francisco.  The  Secretary  refused.  An 
appeal  to  the  President  caused  him  to  take  a  stand  against 
Bristow,  and  the  latter  resigned.  The  ring,  however,  was 
dead. 

White  House.  The  residence  of  the  President  in  Wash- 
ington is  built  of  freestone  and  painted  white,  and  for  this 
reason  is  called  the  "White  House." 

White  League.  A  name  Bometlmes  applied  to  the  K'W' 
Elux  Klan. 

Whitewash.  When  a  corrupt  public  servant  desires  to 
obtain  an  official  statement  exonerating  him  from  acts 
charged  against  him,  it  is  a  common  method  for  his  friends 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  committee  of  in- 
vestigation, taking  care  to  have  the  committee  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  insure  a  report  clearing  him  from  blame.  This 
proceeding  is  known  as  whitewashing. 

Wigwam.    (S'^e  Tammnny.) 

Wildcat  Banks,  The  fraudulent  institutions  known  as 
wildcat  banks  were  started  principally  in  the  West  and 
South  after  the  closing  up  of  the  United  States  Bank  and 
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the  transfer  of  its  deposits  in  1832.  Thp  scarcity  of  capi- 
tal in  those  regions  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  put  in 
circulation  anything  that  purported  to  be  money.  Hence, 
any  one  with  a  very  limited  capital — or,  in  fact,  without 
any  capital  at  all — could  open  a  bank,  issue  $10,000  or 
more  in  small  notes,  and  pass  them  over  in  easy  loans  to 
land  speculators,  who,  in  their  turn,  paid  them  out  in 
country  villages  and  among  farmers  where  the  standing  of 
the  bank  of  issue  would  necessarily  be  unknown.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  banks  were  started,  and  immense  amounts  of 
so-called  money  were  loaned  to  build  cities  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  contractors  anxious  to  build  railroads  without 
material,  tool?,  or  means  of  paying  wages.  In  some  cases 
tile  real  place  of  issue  was,  for  instance,  New  Orleans  or 
Buffalo,  while  the  bills  purported  to  be  issued  and  payable 
in.  say  Georgia  or  Illinois.  This  method  of  doing  business 
lasted  four  years,  when  the  panic  of  1837  (which  see),  the 
most  painful  and  prolonged  crisis  in  the  financial  history 
of  the  United  States,  overtook  the  country.  Fortunately, 
this  led  to  the  adoption  in  nearly  all  the  States  of  such 
hanking  laws  as  rendered  similar  schemes  impossible  in 
the  future.  These  institutions  were  called  wildcat  hanks, 
owing  to  their  utter  lawlessness,  and  because  their  victims 
were  '^niost  awfiilly  clawed," 

Wildcat  Money'.    (See  Wildcat  BnnJcs.) 

Wilmot,  David.  Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, 1845-51;  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  1857;  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
Tania,"  18G1-63.  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.  Bom  at  Bethany,  Pennsylvania,  January'  20, 
1814;  died  at  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  March  16,  1868. 
(See  Wilmot  Proviso.) 

Wilmot  Proviso.  In  1846  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
Congress  placing  about  $2,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Pra«iident  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  a 
treaty  with  Mexico  (with  which  we  were  then  at  war), 
paying  her  that  sura,  and  in  return  acquiring  a  consider- 
able tract  nf  ti-rritory.  To  this  measure  David  Wilmot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  moved  a  proviso  prohibiting  slavery  in  any 
territory  that  wo  mi^ht  acquire  from  Mexico.  Thus 
amended,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  and  bent  to  tbQ 
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Senate  during  tlie  last  hours  of  the  session.  In  the  Senate 
the  debate  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  proviso  lasted  to  the 
hour  of  adjournment,  and  so  the  bill  died.  In  1848  the 
proviso  was  moved  in  the  House  as  an  independent  reso- 
lution, but  a  motion  that  it  lie  on  the  table  prevailed  (105 
to  03).  When  first  introduced  the  proviso  seemed  to  have 
a  good  chanee  of  passing,  but  during  the  election  of  1846 
the  Southern  Democrats  were  forced  by  public  opinion  to 
determined  opposition  to  it;  the  Northern  Democrats  fa- 
vored the  proviso,  and  at  the  same  time  annexation.  In  this 
dilemma  the  doctrine  of  "popular"  or  "squatter'*  sove- 
reignty was  devised ;  it  was,  in  effect,  to  let  the  people  of 
a  territory  determine  the  question  of  slaver)*  for  them- 
selves, and  it  eame  as  a  relief  to  Northern  Democrats  by 
enabling  them  consistently  to  oppose  the  Wilniot  Proviso. 

Wilson,  Henry,  was  born  at  Framingham,  New  Hamp- 
shire, February  1(>,  1812,  and  died  in  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1S75.  In  1830  his  name  was  changed  from  Jere- 
miah Jones  Colbath  to  Henry  Wilson,  by  Act  of  Legisla- 
ture, lu  politics  he  was  an  Anti-slavory  Whig,  serving  in 
the  TiCgislature  in  that  capacity;  he  then  joined  the  Free- 
soil,  the  American,  and  ultimately  the  Republican  Party. 
He  was  Vice-President  from  1873  until  Ins  death. 

Winthrop,  John.  Founded  Saybrook.  Connecticut,  1635, 
and  was  its  first  Governor;  founded  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut; Governor  of  Connecticut,  16o7-7().  Born  in  England, 
February  12,  1600;  died  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  April 
5,  1676. 

Wire  Fulling'  ia  a  political  phrase.  It  is  applied  to  the 
activity  of  politicians  in  securing  votes  and  making  other 
preparations  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  candidate  or 
measure. 

Wirt,  William.  Attorney-General,  1817-29;  anti-Ma- 
sonic candidate  for  President,  1832,  and  received  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Vermont.  Born  at  Bladensburg,  Maryland, 
November  8,  1772;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  February 
18,  1S34. 

Wisconsin  was  once  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  afterwards  was  successively  a  part  of  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Michigan  territories.  In  1836  the  territory  of  Wis- 
consin was  formed,  which,  two  years  later,  was  reduced  to 
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the  size  of  the  presont  State  of  the  same  name,  and  was 

(lius  admitted  to  the  Union,  Mav  20,  1848.  The  capital  is 
Ma(]i<^on.  The  State  is  name'l  aftrr  itc  principal  river, 
whirh  in  the  Tnrlian  tons^ie  is  said  to  mean  "-nnld  niflhing 
river."    Popularly  it  is  known  as  the  Badpcr  State. 

With  Malice  Toward  None,  with  Charity  for  All. 
These  phnises  occurred  in  Lincoln^  address  at  his  second 
inauguration.     (:^ee  Lincoln,  Abraham.) 

Wkard  of  Kinderhook.  Martin  Van  Burcn,  who  was 
born  at  Kinderhook,  New  York,  was  often  called  by  his 
contemporaries  the  Wizard  of  Kinderhook  because  of  his 
ability  and  astuteness  in  politics. 

Woman's  Bights.     (Sec  Woman  Suffra/je.) 

Woman  Suffrage.  The  grradual  removal  of  ret?trietiona 
on  the  suffrage  in  the  States  has  naturally  brought  forward 
the  question  why  women  should  he  depriviMi  of  this  privi- 
lege. As  early  as  1790  the  question  had  been  asked  in 
France.  Under  New  Jerseys  constitution  of  1776  an  act 
had  indeed  been  passed  by  that  State  in  179':?  imposing  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  voters,  but  imposing  tliem  equally  on 
both  sexofl.  ^fhc  act  was,  however,  repealed  in  1807.  The 
subject  was  brought  into  prominence  in  1848  by  the  first 
woman's  rights  convention  held  in  this  country.  The  con- 
vention met  at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  July  19,  1848, 
The  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  incidental 
discussion  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  had  as  their  logical 
consequence  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  some  women,  of  a 
privilege  exercised  in  many  cases  by  persons  far  below  them 
in  intelligence  and  education.  They  assert  that  many  of 
their  number  pay  taxes,  that  all  are  interested  in  good  gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  is  unjust  for  women  of  intelligence  to 
be  deprived  of  a  vote  while  ignorant  men  have  a  voice  in 
the  government.  They  assert  that  their  influence  will  have 
a  purif}-ing  effect  on  politics.  They  demand  that  any  re- 
strictions on  the  suffrage  may  apply  equally  to  both  sexes. 
It  19  bnt  just  to  add  that  many  women  of  education  are 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  objected  that  suffrage  cannot  be  demanded 
as  a  right,  but  it  is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  State  as 
expediency  may  direct;  that  the  community  is  best  served 
by  a  division  of  labor  which  relegates  woman  to  the  fam- 
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ily  exclusivdj ;  that  her  interests  are  sufficiently  protectt^d 
Ly  repregoutatiou  as  at  present  constituted,  and  that  her 
ppeeence  would  have  no  influence  for  good.  Tn  OctobiT, 
1850,  the  lirgt  national  woman's  rights  convenlion  was 
lield  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Since  then  the  subject 
has  been  constantly  agitated,  and  large  strides  in  advance 
have  been  made.  In  18(JG  a  petition  on  tliis  subject  was 
laid  before  Congress  by  the  American  Equal  Ri^lits  .Xsso- 
ciation.  It  was  the  first  of  it?  kind  presented  tu  that  Ixwly. 
In  1870  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Maisaehu- 
setts  admitted  Lucy  Stone  and  Mary  A.  Liverraore  as  dele- 
gates. The  Bepublican  National  Conventions  of  1873  and 
1876  resolved  that  ''the  honest  demands"  of  this  "class  of 
citizens  for  additional  righta  .  .  .  should  l>e  treated  with 
respectful  consideration.'*  Since  1873  the  Prohibition  party 
has  embodied  a  demand  for  woman  suffrage  in  every  plat- 
form. The  Greenback  national  platform  of  1884  favored 
the  submission  to  the  people  of  a  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  tlu?  Constitution.  The  Equal  Ki^htst  party  in 
1884  nominated  Sirs.  Belva  A.  I^ockwood  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Tlie  votes  received  by  the  ticket  are  among  those 
classed  as  "scattering,"  and  amounted  to  about  2,500. 
Women  have  voted  on  tlie  same  terms  with  men  in  Wyom- 
ing since  1870,  and  when  the  Territory  was  axlmitted  to 
the  Union  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  se- 
curing them  suffrage.  In  Kansas  full  municipal  sufCrage 
hds  been  gntnted  to  wntuen.  and  in  tlie  following  States 
they  vote  at  school  elections  under  certain  conditions  as  to 
property^  marriage,  etc. :  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Keji- 
tucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraaka,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Vermont, 
Wisconsin,  Delaware.  Idaho,  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Washington  and  Montana,  and  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Arizona  and  Oklahoma.  In  Arkansas  und  Mis- 
souri women  vote  (by  petition)  on  the  sale  of  liquor.  Full 
suffrage  was  granted  to  women  in  Utah  and  in  Washington, 
while  a  Territory.  In  the  former  they  wen?  excluded  by 
Uie  Edmunds  law,  and  in  the  latter  through  a  technicsd 
informality  in  the  comitruction  of  the  act.  Thus  Wyoming 
remains  as  tlie  only  instance  in  this  country  of  a  complete 
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etjuality  of  the  sexes  in  the  matter  of  suffrage.      (Sec 
Suffrage.) 

Wooden  Gods  of  Sedition.  A  name  of  derision  in  1798 
for  the  Liberty  Pairs. 

Woolly  Heads.    {See  Conscience  Whigs.) 

Workers,  Political.   (See  Boys,  The.) 

World's  Columbian  Exposition.     (See  Expositions.) 

Wyandotte  Constitution.  Thn  constitution  under  which 
Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union;  adopted  at  Wyandotte 
(now  part  of  Kansas  City),  1859. 

Wyoming.  The  IflrgtT  part  of  Wyoming  was  acquired  by 
the  Ijouisiana  Purchase  (see  Annexations  /),  but  the  south- 
VDstern  portion  was  included  in  the  Mexican  cession  (see 
Annexations  IV)  of  1848.  It  was  organize<l  as  a  separate 
territory  of  thg  United  States  by  Act  of  July  25,  ISHS,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State  by  Act  of  July  ll, 
1890.    The  capital  is  Cheyenne. 

X.  Y.  Z.  Mission.  During  the  Revolution  the  United 
States  sccurt'd  the  VHlualde  aid  of  France  by  treaties  in 
1778.  Jn  1789  monarchy  was  overthrown  in  France,  and 
that  nation  soon  found  herself  at  war  with  England  and 
other  European  nations.  She  desired  the  United  States 
as  an  ally,  and  Genet  (see  Ocnet,  Citizen)  was  sent  to  ac- 
complish her  purpose.  His  mission  failed,  Washington 
persisted  finuly  in  preserving  our  neutralit}*,  and  Jay'a 
Treaty  (which  see)  was  concluded  with  England.  The 
course  of  our  government  angered  France.  In  1707  the 
jdirectory,  which  then  governed  that  country,  gave  permis- 
lon  to  the  French  navy  to  assail  our  vessels.     Following  a 

►licy  of  conciliation,  in  spite  of  French  insults  to  our 
minister  and  the  threat  to  our  commerce,  President  Adams 
called  a  special  session  of  Congress  in  May,  1797,  and 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  John  Marshall  and  Elbridge 
Gerry  were  sent  to  France  to  arrange  matters.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year  the  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress dispatches  that  liad  been  received  from  these  com- 
missioners. They  had  been  kept  waiting  by  Talleyrand,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  had  been  approached  by 
three  unofficial  persons  with  what  was  in  effect  a  demand 
for  a  bribe  and  a  loan  to  the  directory  before  any  arrange- 
ment could  be  concluded  with  the  United  States.    In  ttie 
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dispatdiGB  the  nauiot}  of  these  tliree  persons  were  indicated 
merely  by  the  letters  X.,  Y.  and  Z.,  and  hence  the  whole 
affair  cnrac  to  he  termed  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Mission.  To  the-^e 
demands  our  representatives  returned  a  decided  refusal.  It 
is  said  that  Pinckncy  made  use  of  the  phrase,  "Millions  for 
defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  The  answer  as 
recorded,  however,  was,  "Xo,  no,  no;  not  a  sixpence." 
About  the  time  when  these  dispatches  were  submitted  to 
Congress,  Pinckney  and  Marsliall  wore  ordered  to  leave 
FVance,  and  Gerrj*  was  aftenvard  recalled  by  our  govern- 
ment. A  warlike  feeling  instantly  sprang  up  in  the  United 
States.  The  Federalists,  with  Adams  as  leatler.  desired  to 
defend  by  force,  if  necessar}',  their  policy  of  keeping  thi^? 
iH>untry  from  entangling  foreign  allinnces.  and  desired 
to  resent  French  insult?.  The  Deniorrats  (then  called 
Repuhlicans)  had  always  favon'd  an  alliance  with  France 
and  had  opposed  the  creation  of  a  navy  for  the  United 
States.  Now,  liowever,  the  popular  pressure  could  not  be 
withstood.  Bills  were  passed  for  increasing  the  navy  and 
separating  it  from  the  War  Department  (April  30,  1798). 
Provision  was  made  for  a  national  loan  and  the  imposition 
of  a  direct  tax.  Tlie  President  was  authorized  to  increase 
the  army  in  case  of  a  foreign  war  within  three  years,  and 
soon  Washington  was  called  to  be  coinmandtir-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  Alexander  Hamilton  was  selected  as  the  active 
commander.  On  July  9,  1798,  Congress  declared  the  trea- 
ties with  France  no  longer  binding,  and  authorized  our 
war  vessels  and  privateers  to  capture  armed  French  vessels. 
A  few  naval  engagements  occurred,  hut  no  event  of  great 
importance.  The  effect  of  our  warlike  feeling  and  prejw- 
rations  on  France  was  excellent,  .\merican  prisoners  wero 
released  and  the  embargo  wliich  had  Ijcen  declared  was 
raised  on  AmorJcnn  ships.  Talleyrand  now  hinted  to  our 
Minister  to  Hollanrl,  William  Vans  Murray,  that  he  was 
willing  to  receive  another  American  l^Iinistcr.  Adams  ac- 
cordingly appointed  Murray,  in  FebruaTy\  1799,  and  soon 
joined  with  him  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William  R.  Davis. 
The  President's  action  created  much  stir,  politically,  as 
he  was  considered  to  have  become  subservient  to  France  and 
to  have  changed  the  former  attitude  of  himself  and  the 
Federal  party.     It  was  some  months  after  their  appoint* 
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ment  that  our  envoys  arrived  in  Paris.  Napoleon  was  then 
at  till*  Jipjid  of  the  govcrnmont  as  First  Consul,  and  was 
favorahly  inclined  toward  the  United  States.  French  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  and  on  September  30,  1800,  a 
friendly  convention  was  signed.  Both  conntries  ratified  it, 
and  it  was  declared  in  force  December  21,  1801.  For  a 
while  the  safety  of  onr  "commerce  was  thus  secured.  (See 
Embargo  Act,) 

Yankee.  There  are  several  conflicting  theories  concern- 
ing the  derivation  of  the  word  Yankee.  The  most  probable 
is  that  it  came  from  a  corrupt  pronunciation  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  word  English,  or  its  French  form,  Am/iais, 
The  term  Yankee  was  originally  applied  only  to  natives 
of  the  New  England  States,  hut  foreigners  have  extended 
it  to  all  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  the  Southerners  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  all 
inhabitfinfs  of  the  North. 

Yankee  Doodle.  The  air  known  as  ''Yankee  Doodle" 
was  originully  "Nankee  Doodle,"  and  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Cromwell.  It  wns  known  in  New  England  before  the 
Revolution,  and  is  said  to  have  been  played  by  the  English 
troops  in  derisive  allusion  to  the  then  popuhir  nickname  of 
the  New  Euglanders.  Afterwanl  the  New  Englandeis.  say-, 
ing  that  the  British  troops  had  been  made  to  dance  to 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  adopted  the  air. 

Yazoo  Fraud,  Almut  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
United  States,  Ocoriria  owned  or  claimcfl  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory'  between  her  present  limits  and  the  Missia- 
sippi  River.  In  ]7^!9  she  >toId  for  about  $200,000  some  ten 
or  fifteen  million  acres  of  this  land  to  the  South  Carolina 
Yazoo  Company,  the  Virginia  Yazoo  Company,  and  the 
Tennessee  Company,  Difficulties  arose,  however,  which 
prevented  the  sales  from  being  consummated.  In  179.1 
what  was  dii^tinetly  known  iv^  the  "Yazoo  fraud"  occurred. 
The  purchasers,  generally  known  as  the  Y'azoo  Companies, 
from  tlieir  operation-;  in  the  Yazoo  district,  having  been 
reorganized,  Georgia  in  that  year  sold  to  them  for  $500,000 
the  larger  part  of  her  western  territory,  comprising  about 
35,000,000  acres,  which  now  forms  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Missisgipjji.  Such  a  transaction  was  of  national  in- 
terest, and  Washington  sent  a  message  to  Congress  con- 
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cerning  it.  Charges  were  niflde  that  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion had  been  secured  by  extent^ive  brib«*ry,  and  Jamoa 
Jackson,  then  Georgia's  reprpjientative  in  the  Senate,  re- 
signed from  that  body*  stood  for  a  seat  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, was  elected,  and,  ns  the  exponent  of  the  demand  of 
the  people,  was  enablorj  to  rci>cal  the  objectionable  act  and 
expunge  it  from  the  records.  In  1802  Georgia  cedefl  all 
the  territory  west  of  her  present  boundary  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  purchasers  now  demanded  their  rJLrhti* 
from  the  ITnitefl  Stalcn,  and  .TeflFcrson'g  Cabinet  expressed 
tlie  opinion  that  it  would  be  "expedient"  to  make  a  reason- 
able eompromise  with  tliem,  while  not  recognizing  their 
claims  as  a  mutter  of  right.  The  opponents  of  the  admin- 
istration raised  a  ^reat  clamor  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
charge  that  improper  influences  had  moved  Jefferson  and 
hie  advisers.  The  qucs^tion  came  before  Congress,  some  of 
whose  members  were  |)ersonally  interested  in  the  matter, 
but.  largely  bec.iuse  of  tlie  vehement  opposition  made  by 
.Tohn  Hnndolph  of  Virginia,  the  relief  measure  was  de- 
feated by  a  lar?e  majoritv.  The  purchasers  afterward  ob- 
tained a  frtvoral)Ie  verdict  from  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Congress  in  1814  apprnpriated  $8,000,000  in  scrip,  payable 
from  the  proceeds  of  Mississippi  lands,  to  satisfy  the  claim- 
ants. Much  of  this  money,  however,  went  to  speculators,  to 
whom  discoura;:ed  rJMiriinuts  liad  trantifrrrcd  their  interests. 

"You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time;  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time."    (Sre  Barnum.  Phtneas  T.) 

Young  Hickory.  AnflrcM-  Jackson  was  called  Old  Hick- 
ory, (See  that  title,)  James  K.  Polk  was  born  in  the 
same  State  as  Jackson,  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  the 
same  Slate.  Tennessee;  moreover,  a  certain  rosfmlilauce 
in  their  political  feelings  led  to  hia  being  called  Young 
Hickory. 
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APPENDIX 


ARTICLES    OF    CONFEDERATION    AND    PER 
PETUAL  UNION 

Between  the  Staler  of  New  HampHhirCt  Mn^a^ichuaetts  Bay, 
Rhiide  t^lAind  and  Providenoe  Plantatinnjit  ConiiecHciit^ 
New  Fork.  New  Jersey,  Penn»yliuinUt^  Dclntonre,  Mary- 
land, \^irginia.  North  Carolina^  Soutti  Carolina  and 
Oeorgia, 

Abtiols  I.  The  style  of  thU  oonfedeTacy  shall  be,  "Thj 
Cbitbd  States  of  Amxrioa." 

Abticlv  II.  Eoob  State  retains  its  Bovcreifnty.  freedom 
and  independenot>,  and  every  power,  jurifldicnon  and  right, 
which  Is  not,  by  this  confedemtion,  t^xpressly  delegat«Ml  to  the 
Dnited  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Abticl^  in.  The  eaid  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a 
firm  league  ot  frieudahip  with  each  other,  for  thwir  (.oiuioon 
defense,  the  fiocurity  ot  their  Ub«rtle8,  and  their  mutual  and 
general  welfare;  bindinp;  thmnstMvestoasMirtteafh  other  against 
all  foroeoffered  to,  or  attm'kt*  mailo  upon  them,  or  any  of  them, 
on  aocount  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pre- 
tense whatever. 

Article  IV.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  omoug  the  people  of  the  different 
States  in  thi.'^  Union,  the  free  iiihahitunts  of  each  of  these 
States,  paupers,  vagabondsand  fiigitivi^from  justice. excepted, 
shall  bo  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  freo  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States:  and  the  people  of  each  State  shall 
have  free  ingress  and  egress  to  mid  fr(»ro  any  other  Stat*,  and 
shall  enjoy  therein  all  tue  privileges  of  tiado  and  commerce, 
subjeet  to  the  same  duties,  impoj-itlons  and  restrietlouti  as  the 
inhabitants  thereof  respectively ;  provided,  that  such  restric- 
tions shall  nut  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  prop- 
erty imported  into  any  State  to  any  other  State  of  whlco  the 
owner  is  an  inhabitant;  pruvid*Ki.  also,  that  no  imposition, 
duties  or  restri(.ttioQ  shall  be  laid  by  any  Stato  on  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  felony  or 
other  high  mi!>demeauor  iu  any  iijtute,  shall  tlee  from  justioe, 
and  be  found  in  any  of  the  Umte<l  States,  ho  shall,  upon  do> 
moad  of  the  goyerDor  or  oxeoutivQ  power  of  the  Btato  from 
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which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  remoTod  to  the  State  having 
Jurifldiotion  of  his  offense. 

Full  faith  aud  credit  shall  be  ^ren  in  eaoh  of  these  States 
to  the  rtMiord^  acts  uud  judicial  proceedings,  of  the  courts  and 
maRistratea  of  every  other  Slate. 

AuticlbV.  For  the  more  conrouient  management  of  the 
general  iuterests  of  the  United  Htates,  delegates  shall  be  an- 
nually appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  each 
State  fihalf  direct,  to  niwt  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in 
NovHiiilitM',  in  (.'Very  ywir,  with  a  power  rewrved  to  each  State 
to  reuull  ita  dt* Iwgatea,  or  any  of  theui,  at  auy  tiiu'*  within  the 
year,  and  send  others  in  their  stead  for  thu  remainder  of  the 
year. 

No  State  shatl  be  repreaented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two, 
nor  by  more  than  soren  members,  and  no  person  shall  be  capa- 
ble of  beinK  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years  In  any  term 
of  six  yeartt,  nor  shall  auy  pert^on,  being  a  delicate,  be  capable 
of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  for  which  he,  or 
another  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  foes  or  emolument 
of  any  kind. 

Kach  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of 
the  States,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of 
the  Statea. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  In  Congreoi 
asAemblcd,  each  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debute  in  Congress  shall  not  be  im* 
peached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress; 
aud  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  proteoted  in  their  per- 
sons from  arrest  uud  iuiprisouuieut  during^  the  time  of  their 
?:olng  to  aud  from,  aud  attcntlauco  on  Congress,  except  for 
reason,  felonr,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

A.BTICLB  VI,  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  re- 
ceive any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  ugree- 
merit,  alliance  or  treaty  with  auy  king,  prince  or  State;  nor 
shall  uuv  person  hoUlinu  any  offlco  of  proUt  or  trtist  under  the 
United  HinteM,  ur  auy  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, offlee  or  title  of  any  kind  wlintever,  irom  any  Icing, 
prince  or  foreign  State;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confedor- 
ation  or  alliance  whatever,  between  them,  without  the  cxmsent 
of  the  United  Stiites  In  Congi'esa  aAsemblod,  spwifying  accu- 
rately tbepurpo8«9for  which  the  same  Is  to  be  entered  into,  and 
how  long  ft  shaU  continue. 

No  Statu  shall  lay  auy  imposts  or  duties  which  may  inter- 
fere with  auy  stipulationsiu  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince  or  State, 
In  pursunnco  of  auy  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spaiu. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  bo  kept  up  ui  time  of  peace  by  any 
State,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  as«enibled.  for  the  defense  of 
such  State  or  Its  trade;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  bo  kept 
up  by  any  State,  Jn  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled* 
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shAll  be  deemed  requiute  to  garrifton  the  forts  neoeflsarr  for 

the  defenao  of  such  Htato;  but  every  St«to  Bhall  always  keep 
up  a  well-reRulated  and  disciplmi'd  militia^  suftl(riently  armpa 
and  ocooutered,  and  shall  provide  and  constantly  have  ready 
for  u»e,  in  publiu  btortsa,  a  tluenuinber  of  fleld-pieoeaaud  tenta, 
and  a  proper  quauiity  of  aiios,  ammunitiou  and  camp  equip- 
age. 

No  State  Bhall  engage  iu  any  war,  without  the  comientof 
the  United  Htntea  in  Congreas  assembled,  unless  Buoh  State  be 
actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  liavo  received  certain 
advice  of  a  resolutiuu  beiuK  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians 
to  invade  uuch  State,  and  the  danger  is  ao  iraminent  as  not  to 
admitofn  delay  till  the  United  States  In  Congress  assembled 
can  be  consulted;  nor  shall  any  State  grant  commifisions  to 
any  ship  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  repriRal, 
except  It  bo  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  Kingdom  or 
State,  and  the  subjt^^ts  thereof,  tv^iust  which  war  has  been  so 
declared,  and  under  such  regulations  aa  sluUl  I>u  estubllshed  by 
the  UnittHl  Stalea  in  rongn-sa  assembled,  unltss  such  State  be 
infested  by  pirates,  in  whirh  vessels  of  war  may  bo  flttod  out 
for  that  oi.-rju«ion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  con- 
tinue, or  until  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
determine  otlicrwise. 

Article  VJI.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for 
the  common  defense,  all  offloei-d  of,  or  under  the  i-ank  of  colonel, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  respect- 
ively, by  whom  Hueh  forces  shall  be  raiited,  or  in  such  manner 
as  sueU 'state  flhalldir<'ct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  fllle'  up 
by  the  State  which  llrst  made  the  appointment. 

Abticle  VIII.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses 
that  shall  be  Incurred  for  the  common  defense,  or  general  wel- 
fare, and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  a.Hsambled, 
strnli  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  several  States  iu  pro]>ortiou  to  the  value  of  all 
land  withiu  each  State,  pniuted  to  orsiu'veyed  fur,  any  person, 
as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall 
be  estimated,  according  to  such  modo  as  the  United  States  in 
Congreta  a^^Mmibled  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  audappoinL 
The  «uce9  for  jmying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied 
bv  the  authority  and  direotion  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
slates  within  tlit*  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Abtiolk  IX.  The  United  States  in  Congress  OAscm  bled  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  arti- 
cle: Of  Beading  and  receirJug  eniha^^doi's:  Entering  into 
treaties  and  allianci*s;  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce 
shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respeotive 
States  shall  be  restrained  from  impOBing  suoh  imposM  and 
dutiua  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  suljiected  to,  or 
from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species 
of  goods  or  commodities  whatever.  Of  establishing  rules  for 
deciding,  in  all  ca^e«,  what  captures  on  laud  or  water  shall 
be  legal;  and  in  what  manner  prizes  takon  by  loud  or  naval 
lorooa  la  the  mttIoc  of  tht^  Vaited  Statae  shall  he  dirided  ot 
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■pprnprtAtod:  Of  i^rauUn^  letter*  of  manque  or  reprlMlin 
jtwnes  of  p«ac3e:  Appointinx  t'ourtj  for  the  trial  of  plraoie*  and 
'  >lonlei  ommnittea  od  the  hifrh  pcos  ;  and  eetabliaam^  oouiia, 
for  reoeiring  and  dctcnniuiug.  finally.  appeaU  In  all  com*  of 
captnrefl;  provided,  that  no  memoer  or  CongroM  shall  b« 
appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  caid  ooiirU. 

The  United  States  la  Cou^o'css  asst.>mbled  shall  also  be  the 
loflt  rerort,  ou  appeal,  in  all  difpiitfs  and  differeu^es  now  Bub- 
BistiDg,  or  that  hereafter  may  aride,  between  two  or  more 
Ktates,  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  oauae 
whaterer;  which  authority  shalt  always  be  exerni^^ed  in  the 
manner  followiup:  WbrneTi^r  the  lenslattve  or  executira 
authority,  or  lawful  agent,  of  any  State,  in  controversy  with 
another,  shall  present  a  f>etitiou  to  Congress,  stating  the  mat- 
ter in  queetion,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  efaall 
bo  given,  by  order  of  Congress,  to  the  legislatiTO  or  executlTO 
authority  of  the  other  State  In  oontroTemy ;  and  a  day  assigned 
for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents,  who 
shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  cominia- 
sloner»  or  judges,  to  oonsUtute  a  court  for  bearing  and  deter- 
mining the  matter  in  que«tion;  but  if  they  cHunot  agree.  Cod- 
gresssoaU  name  three  pezw>ns,outof  euc^hof  the  United  Btatea, 
and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  eaw-h  party  Bhail  alternately 
strikti  out  one,  the  piititionerd  beginning,  until  tlie  number 
BbuU  be  reduced  to  tnlrteen;  and  from  that  number,  not  less 
than  seven,  nor  more  tbannine,  names,  as  Congress shalldLreot^ 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  be  drawn  out,  by  lot;  and 
the  persons  whose  namesshallbe  so  drawn,  or  any  flvo  of  them, 
■ball  be  oommisslonera  or  judges,  to  hear  nud  finally  determine 
tlie  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  j  udges,  who 
shall  henr  the  cause,  shaU  agree  in  the  determination.  And  if 
ci  ther  party  siuiU  neglect  to  attend  at  the  da^  appointed,  with- 
out showing  reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  sufQcient,  or 
being  preseutshuU  refuse  to  strike,  the  C(»ngre8s  shall  proceed 
to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State;  and  tho  secretary 
of  C-ongreas  SihaU  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refus- 
ing; and  the  Judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive.  And  if  any  of  the  pui  ties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appeal',  or  defend  their  claim 
or  cause,  the  court  shall,  noTorthefoss^  proceed  to  pronounce 
sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and 
decisive;  the  judgment,  or  sentence,  and  other  proceedings, 
being  in  either  case,  transmitted  to  Congress,  and,  lodged 
aniuug  the  acts  of  Congress,  for  the  security  of  the  oar  ties 
ouucumed :  Provided  that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits 
in  judgment,  slkall  talce  au  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Courts  of  tho  State  where 
the  cause  nhull  be  tried,  '*  Well  and  truly  to  hi^ir  Rud  determine 
the  matter  In  questlou,  according  to  the  best  of  bis  judgment, 
without  favor,  affection,  or  hooe  of  reward:"  Provided,  also, 
that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  oi 
the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed 
under  diffcTent  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  junsdio- 
tAso,  M  (hey  OM/  ri^»«oi  snob  laiad^  aad  ttte  6tet«s  wUoh 
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paued  suoh  granta  are  adjusted,  the  said  grant*  or  eitbor  of 
rbom  buiuf?  ai  tho  aame  time  cluimed  t^  have  onginatt»d  ant^ 
cedent  to  aucti  settlement  of  jumdiction,  shalU  on  the  petition 
ot  either  party  to  the  CongreM  of  the  Cnited  States,  be  Anally 
determined,  aa  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  tnauuer  as  ia  before 

Srescribed  for  deciding  olaputeB  respecting  te.Titorlul  Jurift- 
tction  between  different  Statea. 
The  Uuit^'d  States,  in  Congreaa  assemble<],  shall  hav»  the 
sole  and  exeluslTc  ri^ht  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and 
value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  tbat  of  the 
respective  States :  Fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures thruugltout  the  United  States :  Regulating  the  trade  and 
managing  all  afTuir^  with  the  ludiuus,  not  memoers  of  any  of 
tho  States;  provided  that  tht^  legislative  right  of  any  State, 
within  its  own  limits,  be  not  infringed  or  violated:  Establish- 
ing and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to  another, 
throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage 
on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  ue  requisite  to 
defray  tho  cxpen.ses  of  the  said  ofUce :  Appointing  ail  offloera 
of  the  lojui  forees  in  tho  service  of  tho  United  States,  except- 
ing regimnntiii  officers:  Ai>poiuting  all  the  ofBrera  of  the 
naval  forces,  and  c-ommi«siouing  ail  officers  whatever  tn  the 
service  of  the  United  States:  Making  rules  for  the  povem- 
mentand  regulation  of  tbe  laud  and  naval  forces,  and  directing 
their  operations. 

The  united  Staiea  In  Congress  asaembled  shall  have  authority 
to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  reeesa  of  (lougresa,  to  be 
denominated  A  (.'OMMiTTEr  ov  the  States,  and  to  consist  of 
one  delegate  from  each  State;  and  to  appoint  such  other  eom- 
mittees  and  civil  ofllcers  as  may  be  Deoessary  for  managing  the 
general  afTairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direction :  To 
appoint  one  of  tlieir  numiier  tx)  preside;  provided,  that  no 
person  Iw  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than 
one  year  in  any  term  of  tlin-e  yeai"s:  To  aweriain  tlie  neces- 
sary sums  of  money  to  be  raised  fur  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defrnying 
the  public  oxpeuses:  To  borrow  money,  or  emit  billsou  tho 
oredit  of  the  United  States,  tninsmitting  every  half  year  to  the 
respectire  States  an  account  of  the  ^nms  of  money  so  borrowed 
or  emitted:  To  build  and  equip  a  navy:  To  agree  upon  the 
number  of  laud  foreeit,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each 
State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  In- 
habitants in  Bur-h  Statu,  which  requisition  shall  be  binding; 
and  thereupon  the  Legislature  of  tmch  Stat«  shall  appoint  the 
regimental  oftlccrs,  ruise  the.  men,  and  clothe,  arm  and  equip 
them,  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  tho  United 
States;  and  the  ofhcers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed  and 
equipped,  fihall  unireh  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the 
time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  osaembled; 
but  if  the  irnited  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall,  on  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  an  v  State  should 
not  raisomen,  or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  it^squota, 
and  that  any  other  Stale  should  niisu  a  greater  nunilxTof  nieu 
than  its  quotH  thereof,  such  extra  number  fliull  be  raised, 
ofhoered,  clothed,  armed  and  equipped,  in  the  some  manner  as 
th«  quota  of  suchBtato*  unless  the  Legislature  of  suoh  State 
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■halHudge  that  Ruoh  oitra  numl}€r  cannot  benAfely  dpared 
out  of  thoeamo;  iii  which  cane  they  shall  raise,  offlter,  clothe, 
arm  Bud  t^quip,  lis  many  wf  such  extra  uumber  bs  Ihey  judgs 
oau  bo  BuiWy  npareii ;  and  tbo  officers  and  inua  so  olotbea. 
armed  and  equipped  ^hall  innreb  to  the  placo  appointed,  and 
wttbln  the  tLmu  atJnreod  ou,  by  tbc  Unlt&d  States  in  Congreei 
aMembled. 

The  United  Stntea  in  CongreM  assembled  shall  never  engage 
in  a  war,  nor  praiit  letters  of  luarque  and  reprisal  iu  time  of 
pt»aue,  iior  eiitiT  Into  any  t  ryatitw  or  alliaut^^fej,  iior  coin  money, 
nor  Ffgulato  tbo  vuluo  thi-reof,  nor  ascertain  the  sum  OJid 
expeuftas  neeesAary  for  ttie  defense  and  welfare  of  the  United 
Stateg,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bill.i,  nor  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  Unitc'd  Stat«^,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor 
Bzree  upon  the  nnmbers  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  pur- 
onased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor 
appoint  a  commander-in-ehief  of  the  arrayor  navy,  unless  nine 
States  ast»t»nt  to  the  ^ame;  imr  shall  a  questiou  on  any  other 
point,  except  for  adjouniiiij;  from  day  to  day,  be  determined, 
unless  by  toe  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress  assembled. 

The  Confess  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to 
Bdjnurn  at  any  time  within  the  vear,  and  to  an)-  pluce  within 
the  United  States,  so  that  no  penod  of  adjournment  bo  for  a 
longer  duration  than  thu  space  of  six  months,  and  shall  publish 
the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  sucn  parts 
thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations  as 
in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
tbe  delegates  of  t^ich  State,  on  any  question,  shall  bo  entered 
on  the  journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate;  and  the 
delegated  of  a  St^ito,  or  any  of  them,  at  nia  or  their  request, 
aball  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except 
•uob  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States. 

Aktiolb  X.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of 
them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Oongross, 
such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nineStates,  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with  ;  provided  that  no 
power  bo  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine 
States,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled,  is 
requisite. 

ArticlbXI.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and 
joining  iu  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  adtnitted 
Into  uud  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  tuis  Union ;  but  no 
other  colony  shall  be  admitted  Into  the  same  unless  such 
admiBsiou  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States 

AnricLE  XII.  All  billrt  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed, 
and  debts  contracted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of 
the  present  Confedenition.  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as 
a  cbaree  against  the  United  States,  for  payment  andsatisfoc- 
tioD  wourcof  thoBuid  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are 
ber«by  solomuly  pledged. 


Confodctration   and    Perpetual 
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ARTTrt,K  XIII.  Every  state  vball  abide  by  the  detcrmiiuw 
tiona  of  the  United  Stateit  in  Conerett  a«fleni&led,  on  all  quea- 
Uous  which,  \\y  this  ConfedeiiitioD,  aru  subuiittted  to  toem. 
And  the  ArticuM  of  this  Confederation  shall  bo  mviolublY 
observed  by  every  tftiito;  and  the  Union  ahnll  be  perpetual. 
Nor  shall  any  allemtion  ai  any  time  hctvatler  bo  luadu  iu  any 
of  them,  iiiiless  ttuib  alteratum  he  agreed  to,  in  a  Congreiv  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  afterward  (xinfiruied  by  tlie  l^ris- 
laturea  of  every  State. 

And  whereas,  it  bath  pleased  the  creat  Governor  of  the 
world  to  Incline  the  hearts  of  the  Legislaturea  we  reflpectively 
reprettt'Dt  in  Congress,  to  upi}ruve  of,  and  to  authorize  ua  to 
ratify,  the  said  Articles  of 
Union  : 

Know  Yk,  That  we,  the  undersifj^ned  dele^tes,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  uud  authority  to  ua  Kiveu  for  this  purpose,  do,  by 
thew?  preseutji.  In  the  Qutne,  ana  in  behalf,  of  our  respective 
ooDstUueuU,  fullv  and  enilrely  ratify  aud  oontirm  each  and 
every  of  the  sala  ArtUlHS  of  Confederation  and  I'erpetual 
Uniou,  and  all  aud  singular  the  matters  and  thing^^  thereio 
contained.  And  we  do  further  soU-iunly  I>^ight  au«l  cnpape 
the  fait  It  of  our  respeetive  euustituent«.*tbut  they  shall  abide 
by  the  delermiuulious  of  the  United  States  lu  Congresa 
as^mbU^.  on  all  nuestlons,  which,  by  the  said  Confederation, 
are  Ruhinitted  to  them  :  and  that  the  articles  thereof  shall  be 
inviolalily  observed  l>y  the  States  we  respectively  repi-eaent; 
and  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual. 

lu  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in 
Congress. 

Done  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
ninth  duy  of  July,  iii  the  vcar  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eigbt-,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  Inde- 
pendenee  of  America. 

tHere  follow  the  Bignatures  of  the  delegates  from  New 
Hanipiihire,  MassnehusHtts  Bay,  Khode  bilana  aud  Provideueo 
Plautatiuus,  Conuet^tiout.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
rania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vlrgiuia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Oarolina,  and  Georgia.    Forty-eigut  in  all.] 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INBEPENDENOE. 

A.  />cclaratlcm  by  ihc  RepreacnlativeB  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoras  assembled,  July  4,  1778. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  evento,  It  booomes  neownry 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  noUtloal  bands  which  bare  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  aasume,  among  the  powen 
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of  the  earth,  the  sepurate  and  equal  dtation  to  whioh  the  lawa 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  recpect 
to  the  op'uioud  of  mankind  requires  that  tbt*y  ahould  deolartt 
the  causes  which  Impel  them  to  the  Sf^^^aintion. 

We  bold  these  truths  jo  t>e  self-evident,  that  all  men  ara 
Dreat«d  equal :  that  they  arc  endowed  bv  their  Creator  with 
eertaiQ  unalifrmblp  rights;  that  among  tlicse,  are  llfo,  liberty 
and  x\\v-  purrijit  of  hnppiiwiw.  That,  to  (tin-'ure  these  riyhtiL 
govemmt-iitH  are  i!i»tit«t«Hl  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powerH  from  tbt^  consent  of  the  Roremed  ;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  the^e  enda,  it  u 
the  rtp-ht  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
anew  gorcmment,  laying  its  foundation  ou  such  prineiplea, 
and  orraniziDS  Its  powers  in  f^urh  form,  vla  to  them  Hball  seem 
most  ukelT  to  elfect  their  safety  tuid  tiappiness.  Prudence, 
indeed,  will  diofate  that  governments  long  established  should 
not  be  elianged  fo.  light  and  transient  causes;  and,  accord- 
ingly, all  exncrienw;  bath  shown,  that  mankind  ara  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer,  while  evils  arc  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forma  to  whioh  they  are  aeoustomed. 
But,  when  a  long  train  of  alxises  and  usurjmtions,  pursuing 
Invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  goverumetit-,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  &ecurity.  Such  lias  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  nect^sity  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  his- 
tory of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  re- 
peated injuries  aud  usur^mtions,  ail  having,  in  direct  object, 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tvranny  over  these  State*. . 
Toprove  this,  let  facts  be  submitte<f  to  a  candid  world : 

Ho  has  refused  to  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  lor  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation 
till  his  assent  should  bo  obtained ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish 
the  right  of  representation  in  the  legislature;  a  right  inesti- 
mable to  them,  aud  formitlable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  culled  together  legislative  bodies  at  plaoos  imusual. 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  tbelrtpubllc 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures, 

Ue  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  op- 
posing, with  manly  flrinness.  liis  invasioos  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  sunh  disflOluMona,  to 
Gftuso  others  to  b't  pleoted ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers.  In- 
eapableof  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large 
for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  f  roin  without,  aud  convul- 
sions within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States: 
for  thAt  pUfx»ose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalLeatioa  OS 
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lorclffnera;  refusiog  to  pass  otliers  to  enoourngo  their  mifra^ 
t^o  Dither,  and  rmslog  the  eoaditious  of  new  appropiiatrons 
02  lands. 

He  haa  obBtruoted  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing 
hU«0Kt^ut  to  laws  for  establisliiu^  judtuiar;?  povrcra. 

H<8  hiu*  made  judges  depuiideut  uu  bis  will  uloue,  for  the  ten- 
ure tf  thoLT  offloea,  aud  toe  amount  uud  paymuutof  their  sala- 
ries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitudo  of  new  offloes,  and  sent  hither 
svranns  of  officers  to  harass  oiir  people,  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance 

He  has  kept  among  uti,  iu  times  of  peace,  standing  armies 
without  the  Huneeut  of  our  leeislatures. 

Ho  ha*  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  ^)0wer. 

He  has  (combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurtsdiction 
forfign  tfl  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws; 
giviuK  his  asseufe  to  their  acts  of  pieteaded  l(_''u:i:*latiou  : 

For  (|,uarterlng  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  tiial,  from  punishment,  for 
any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  Luhabitanta  of 
these  Stares: 

For  outtiug  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  \ia  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  iu  many  cases,  of  the  beneftt  of  trial  by 
jury: 

For  transporting  us  bcycmd  aoaii  to  bo  tried  for  pretended 
offenses : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighbor- 
ing; proriiice,  t^tabilBhini?  therein  an  arbitrary  government, 
aud  eohir^fin^  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  on  ex- 
ample and  lit  iiistrumeut  for  introducing  the  same  absolute 
rule  int.<i  the^e  uohmii^: 

For  taking  away  our  chart-ers,  abolishing  our  most  valuable 
laws,  and  aiteriug,  fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our  govern- 
ments: 

For  euspeudlng  our  own  legisloturee.  and  deolarlng  them- 
selves invested  with  po^v  or  to  leglBlate  for  us  in  all  oases  what- 
aoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  deolaring  ns  out  of 
bisproteotion,  and  warding  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravished  our  coasts,  burnt  our 
towns,  ana  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

Ho  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  largo  armies  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  complete  the  worKs  of  death,  desolation  and 
tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  acd 
perlldy  scarcely  paruUed  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and 
lotullv  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the 
high  eeoB,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the 
executioner!!  of  their  friendti  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  them- 
selves by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  im^urroctions  among  us.  and  has  en- 
deavored to  bring  on  the  iuhubitants  of  our  frontiers,  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whoso  known  rule  of  warfare  is  aa 
iMiiiiatJnyiiUhnrt  destruotion  of  all  ac^  aezes  and  oonditioai. 
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In  erery  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress,  lu  the  must  buiuble  terms;  our  repeuttnl  ]>etitioui 
have  been  answered  only  ])y  repeated  injury.  A  piince,  whoa3 
charaotor  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a 
tyrant.,  is  unfit  to  be  ilio  riiior  of  a  fi-ee  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wnntiiiic  in  attention  to  our  British  breth- 
ren. We  have  warned  thom,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempta 
made  by  their  lecislaturo  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jsris- 
djetion  over  us.  We  hare  reminded  them  of  the  fire  urns  Uuces 
of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appea.ed  to 
their  native  justice  and  mo^mnimitj',  and  we  Imve  eoLJured 
them,  by  the  tie.s  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these 
usurpations,  which  would  ioeviljibly  internipt  our  connec- 
tions and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  cousauf^iiiity.  We  must-,  therefore, 
aoauiegee  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  onr  Beparation, 
ana  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  In 
war,  in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  tiu- 

Sreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
o,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of 
these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  Lnited 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ouglit  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States;  that  they  are  al^solvetl  from  all  ullegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  8tuti3  of  Ureal  Biitniii,  i»,  and  ought  to  l>e,  totally  dis- 
solved; and  that,  us  free  and  independent  states,  they  have 
full  power  to  levy  war,  canelude  piMice,  contract  alliances,  es- 
tablish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  lutts  and  things  whh'h 
independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  (*upptii*t  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutuallv  ple<1ge  to  each  other,  our 
Uveo.  our  fortuues  and  our  suortxj  houor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

Now  Hampshire.— Josiab  Bartlett,  Wm.  Whipple,  Matthew 
Thornton. 

MoMachuxettH  Bay.—S&ml.  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robt. 
Treat  Pnino,  Elbridge  Gerry. 

Wiode  lilandt  etc.— Steph.  Ilopkiua,  William  EUery. 

ConnecMcut.— Eoger  Sherman,  Som'l  Huntington,  Wm,  Will- 
iams, Oliver  Wolcott. 

New  York,— yfm.  Floyd,  Phil.  Uviogston,  Frans.  liowis, 
Lewis  Morris. 

New  Jerseu.— Ricbd.  Stockton,  Jno.  Witherspoon,  Frana 
Hopkinson,  John  Hart,  Abra.  Clark. 

Penngylvania. —Hoht.  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benia.  Frank- 
lin, John  Morton,  Geo,  Clymer,  Jos.  Smith,  Ueo.  Taylor,  Jamws 
WiUon,  Geo.  Ross. 

JDalatoarc— Ccesar  Rodney,  Geo.  Read,  Tho.  M'Kean. 

if aruland.— Samuel  Chase,  Wu.  Paoa,  Thoe.  Stonc^  Ghariat 
OuToU  or  CarroiltoiK. 
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Virginia. — George  Wythe.  Kich&rd  Henry  Lee,  Thoe.  Jeffer- 
Bon,  Benja.  Harrison,  Thos.  Nelson,  Jr..  Fnuida  Ligbtfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina. — Wm.  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  John  Peon. 

South  Carolina. — Edward  Hntlodgo,  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr.^ 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  Arthur  Middleton. 

Georgia. — Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  Geo.  Walton. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA, 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  ppoplc  of  the  Unitfid  States,  in  order  t«  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  eatablifih  justice,  inaure  domestic  tmn^ 
quility,  provide  for  the  eonimon  defence,  promote  the 
geueml  welfare,  und  Becun*  the  Mesitiuga  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordiiln  uud  establUh  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  Stutea  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

rsxxmos  l 

AB  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  whiob  shall  consist  of  n  Senate 
mid  House  of  Representatives. 

SECTION  tr. 

l«t  Clause,  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  oom- 
posedof  niembera  rhosen  every  (»«HOhd  year  by  the  people  of 
the  several  WtHtes,  and  the  elei-tors  in  f»ach  Htate  shall  have 
thequalilirations  rentii:<ite  for  eleutors  of  the  most  numerous 
brauuh  of  the  HtaLo  Le^jialature. 

2d  Clause.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall 
not  have  attaiiiccl  to  the  ago  of  twenty-flvo  years,  and  been 
seven  years  a  eitiyen  of  the  iTiiited  States,  and  who  shall  not. 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitaut  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall 
be  chosen. 

Zd  ClaiLte.  Representatives  and  dlroot  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  soTerol  States  which  may  b«  included  within 
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this  TTnion,  aooordinc  to  their  rospcctire  numbers,  which  shall 
bo  determmed  hv  adding  to  tho  whole  number  of  tree  per* 
sonfl.  Including  those  hound  to  Borvioo  for  a  t*»rm  of  years, 
and  exoluding  Indiana  not  taxed  thri«*-flfths  of  all  otherper- 
pons.  [Alterra  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  BtK^tion  11.] 
Thu  actual  eaumeratiun  shall  be  mode  within  three  veara 
af  t«T  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States, 
nnd  within  every  Bubs*'quent  term  of  ten  yeai-s.  in  such  man- 
ner ns  ttu-y  nhiifl  by  hiw  direct.  The  number  of  Representa- 
tives shall  not  ('xnt-»ed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  eacl 
State  8tiall  have  at  leaAtoue  llepresentatiTe*  and  until  ^utn 
euumeratiuu  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  bIi^I  I 
be  entitled  to  rhoose  three,  Massaobusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  I'lantations  one,  Connecticut  five.  New  YJrk 
six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eii;ht,  Delaware  one, 
Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  Ave,  South  Carft- 
Una  five,  nnd  Georgia  three. 

Ith  Clause.  When  vaeaneles  happen  In  the  repreMuitation 
from  any  State,  the  executive  authority  thereoi  shall  issue 
wrlta  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

hth  Claujtc,  The  House  of  RepresentativGS  shall  ohooM 
their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment. 

BECTXOV  m. 

1st  Clnuttc,  The  Senate  of  tho  United  Statea  Bhall  be  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  L^[1bUi- 
ture  thereof  for  aix  years;  and  each  Bcuator  shall  have  one 
vote. 

2d  ClaiMe.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  a«»embled  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as 
ogually  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators 
of  the  first  cla-ss  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  tho 
second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  tho 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  seoond  year; 
and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resiguatiou,  or  otherwise,  duiing 
tho  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive 
thereof  ranv  mnkn  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  ihe  Lt^slature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacan* 
oies. 

Id  Clautc.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not 
bave  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  j'ears,  and  been  nine  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  ana  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
bo  an  iuhahirant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Atfh  ChiitJic.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  Prosldont  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they 
Irt?  onuully  divided. 

&m  ctutue.  The  Senate  shall  ohoose  their  other  offlcers,  and 
also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  ofQceof  Proiddentof  tb« 
United  States. 

60i  CUiuK.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 
Impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall  be 
on  oath  or  afflrrantion.  When  tho  PKwtdeut  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  tho  Chiof-Jufltloe  shall  preside ;  and  no  pervon 
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■ball  be  conrioted  without  tbe  oonourrenoe  of  two-tbirdj  of 

the  momhern  prnsent. 

7t/k  cifiuite.  Judgment  in  ciuiefl  of  ImpnoohTnent  Hhall  not 
extend  further  ihiin  to  removal  from  omce  and  disqualiflco^ 
tion  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  Stiiles ;  but  tbe  party  oonviuted  shall  never- 
theless be  liable  and  subject  to  indlotmenti  trial,  Judipmont 
and  punlahmeutf  acoordlng  to  law. 

8EOTIOW  lY. 

l»t  Claw*e.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holdlnj^  eleo* 
tlons  for  Senators  and  R<'pri^entativus  Hhall  l)e  proftoribed  in 
each  State  by  the  I^^Rishiture  thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  I'egulatioDB,  except  at 
to  the  plaoea  of  choosing  Senators. 

2d  Cloustf.  The  Cnngre^ts  shall  aMemble  at  least  once  in 
erery  year,  and  such  meetlnK  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
Deoember,  unless  they  shall  uy  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

SECTXOW  V, 

ut  CUiuje.  Eaoh  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  tho  elcfftions, 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority 
of  eac-h  eh«U  constituttf  a  quorum  to  do  business;  lint  asmaller 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  aud  may  bo  authorized 
to  compel  ine  attendiinee  of  ab^ieiit  members  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  penalties  us  eaeh  House  may  provide. 

2(j  Ckiusi:.  Kaoh  House  may  det4>i-mLuti  too  rules  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3d  Clou^c.  Eaeh  Huuse  shall  keep  a  journal  of  Its  proceed- 
ings, aud  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  ejceeptin^  such 
parU  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on  auy  question 
shall,  ac  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  bo  entered  on 
the  ioumal. 

W\  €\txu^e,  Neither  House  during  the  session  of  Congress 
shall,  ^^itbout  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  thiau  that  In  wnioh  the  two 
Houses  snail  be  sitting. 

swrnoir  VI. 

l«t  CZatLse.    The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 

a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  aacertaiued  by  law 

and  paid  out  of  tho  treasury  of   the  United  States.    They 

■hall  In  all  tiases.  except  treasou,  felony  and  breach  of  the 

Seaoe,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendanceat 
16  session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same;  and  for  auy  speech  or  detinto  iu 
either  Hou^e  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  auy  other  jdaee. 
2d  Ctausc  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  tho 
time  for  which  he  was  electa,  be  appointed  to  any  clvi  1  ofBco 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  In- 
wensed,  during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
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under  the  United  Btat«s  Bhall  be  a  memlHir  of  eithea*  House 
during  hla  contlnuanee  in  office. 

SEOTIOX  vn- 

\»i  C7l«t«c.  All  blllfl  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
tho  Hou^«  of  Represontatires ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
concur  witb  amendments  as  on  other  billi*. 

2d  {JXausc.  Every  bill  which  Phall  have  paased  the  Hotue 
of  Kepresentativfs  and  tlie  Seaati?.  shall,  before  it  become  a 
law,  1)0  prt*i*f  ntetl  to  tlie  IV^fsidvut  of  the  United  States  j  if  he 
approve  he  ehtill  Hi^rn  it,  but  if  not  bo  shall  return  it,  with  bis 
oujeotiona,  to  tbiit  Hou^o  in  which  it  HhalL  have  originated, 
"Who  shall  enter  their  objections  at  large  on  their  journal  and 

Sroceed  to  reconsider  It.    If  after  such  reconsideration  two- 
3irds  of  that  House  shall  a^ee  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be 


sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House^  by 
which  It  ehflll  likewise  be  reoonsidered,  and  If  appi'ovea  by 
two-thirds  of  that  Ilouae,  it  shall  become  a  law.    But  In  all 


■uch  codes  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  against  tne  bill  shall  be  entered  on  tbe  journal  of  each 
Bouse  respeotiveiv  If  any  bill  eball  not  be  returned  by  the 
Presideut  within  leu  days  (Sundays  exofpted)  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  tobim,  tlie  "same  siiall  be  a  law.  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  had  si^ed  it,  unless  the  Congrc^  by  their 
odjourumont  prevent  it«  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be 
a  law. 

Sd  CloiMe.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote  to  whieh  the 
oonourremoe  of  thebenatenud  Route  of  IleiJreseutatives  may 
be  necessary  (exeent  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be 

8 resented  to  the  President  of  tho  riHtod  Slates;  and  before 
)e  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being 
disapproved  by  hira,  shall  be  repassed  by  twb-thu'ds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Ilepre«entatives,  aooordiug  to  the  rulM 
and  Imiitatious  prescribed  iu  tlie  case  of  a  biU. 

sKCTiosr  vm- 

The  Congre&B  shall  have  power: 

Ifft  Ctaitiie.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties  imposts  and 
excises,  to  pay  tho  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
•iid  general  welfare  of  tbe  United  States;  but  all  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises  shall  be  uuifunu  throughout  the  United 
Btates; 

2d  Claiue.  To  liorrow  money  on  the  credit  of  tho  United 
States; 

flti  Ctou«e.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  sevei^al  States,  au<l  witli  the  Indian  IribHs; 

Aih  C\n\Mt,  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  iiaturalizatiou, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  baukruptolcs  throughout 
tbe  United  States; 

fit/w  CIrtuae.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

6(7)  CTaujuj.  To  provide  for  theininiahmeiit  of  count«rfeit- 
Ine  the  set^urillt's  and  current  coin  of  the  rnited  States ; 

lih  C/(HW*e,    To  establish  pOBt-offioes  and  post-roads ; 

8t/i  CUzuM.    To  promote  the  progress  of  scieace  and  uMf  ul 
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arts,  by  leourinf?  for  limit€»d  time*  to  authors  and  invpnton 
,  the exolualve  right  to  their  rwp»^otlve  writiiiKi^aud  disfoveriwi; 

Ot/i  C^iue.  To  eoustitutti  tribunals  luXerior  to  tho  Uuprome 
Court ; 

10th  C7attse.  To  define  and  puuUh  plraoiee  and  feloniei 
oooitnitted  on  the  high  seas,  and  offensos  against  the  law  of 
uutioua; 

Wih  CZature.  To  doclura  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  conoemlng  captures  on  land  and 
water; 

Vlth  CXavst.    To  raise  and  support  armiefl;  but  no  appro- 

friation  of  money  to  that  use  sluiU  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
wo  years; 

13m  Clause.    To  provide  and  malutoiu  u  navy; 

\kih  Clause.  To  ruako  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces ; 

Ibth  Clause,  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  ol  the  Union,  suppress  iasarreotious  and 
repel  invasions; 

lOt/i  C7aiwc.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disoip- 
llning  the  militia,  and  for  goveruiug  suohpart  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  in  the  eervice  of  the  United  i^tates,  reaervinjt,  to 
the  Stares  respectively'  the  appointment  of  the  ottirerfl  and 
the  authority  of  traimug  the  militia  according  to  the  discip- 
line prescribed  tiy  Cougress; 

17^rl'  Ciaune.  To  ejceroise  excluflive  legislatlou  in  all  ca^es 
wbatsoovcr,  over  suoh  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square) 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  The  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  overall  places  purchased 
I |>y  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Sluto  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  fur  tb'j  erection  of  forts,  mugazinca,  arseualB, 
dock -yards,  and  other  needful  buildings;  and 

IHth  CUnue.  To  maknall  .aws  which  shall  be  neoesaary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  hy  this  Constitution  iu  the  Govem- 
o£  Oit   "  "  ~ 


meut 
thereof. 


Le  Uulttid  States,  or  In  any  department  or  offloer 


sBcnox  tx. 

iRt  Clause.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
eball  not  be  prohibited  by  thoX'ungress  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eiglit,  but  a  tux  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  eioeedlug  ten  dollars  tor 
each  person. 

'2d  CUitme.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the jpubliu  safety  may  require  It. 

SaClaxLse.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  faeto  law  shall  be 
paased. 

Uh  Clause,  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
imless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereint>efor« 
direoted  to  be  taken. 

Uh  Clause.  No  tux  or  duty  stiail  be  laid  on  articles  oxported 
2rom  rmy  State. 
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6t^  Clause.  No  preference  ahall  be  Kiven  by  Any  regulation 
of  oommeroe  or  revenue  to  the  ptirts  of  one  State  over  tbose  of 
another  nor  sball  vessels  bouDd  to,  or  from,  one  State,  b« 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

Tm  CUiuse.  Ho  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  trea«ury, 
but  in  couftequenco  of  appropiiationa  made  by  law;  and  a 
regular  statvuieut  aud  at^'cuuut  of  the  rtfctjiptji  and  expend- 
itures of  all  public  moneys  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time. 

at/k  ClQM»e.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  in*anted  by  the 
United  States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  th^'m,  shall  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  an\  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind 
whatever,  K-dm  any  king,  priuoe,  or  foreigu  state. 

SECTION  X. 

iBt  Clautte.  No  State  nhall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
oon federation;  grant  letters  of  marque  aud  reprisal;  coin 
money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  a  tender  iu  payment  of  debt^;  \i^A  any  bill  of  attaiu* 
der  or  ex  post  fiK't^j  law.  orhiw  imnuiriug  the  ubligatiou  of 
contracts,  or  grant  uny  tith?  of  nobility. 

2d  Clause,  No  Stale  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con* 
gress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutelv  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws;  and  the  net  proauce  of  all  duties  and  impoHU),  laid  by 
any  State  on  Imports  and  exports,  shall  be  for  toe  use  of  the 
Treflsurv  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  law8  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  tne  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

dd  Cl4iU$e,    No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 

Sress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in 
me  of  peace,  enter  Into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  iu  war.  un- 
less aotually  Invaded,  or  iu  such  Immluent  dauber  aa  will  not 
admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n* 


BBcnoN  t. 

Ut  Clcnue,  The  executive  power  shall  be  Yent^d  In  a  Preri« 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  bold  his  oflLoa 
during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  togetber  with  the  Vio&* 
President,  chosen  for  the  name  term,  liemoted  siA  follows: 

ad  C]a-us£.  Kiu^h  State  shall  appoint,  in  snob  niiuiner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Kepreeentatives  to  whicti 
the  State  may  he  entitled  In  tho  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  person  holding  an  ofQce  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  Statea,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

*3d  Clauae.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  uersoua,  one  of  whom,  at 
laast,  aball  not  be  an  iuhabitunt  of  t ue  same  State  with  them- 
•elves.    And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted 

•  TUs  clause  has  been  superseded  by  the  TwelfUi 
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for.  and  of  th©  number  of  rotes  for  each :  whtob  list  they  thiiU 
■Ign  and  certify,  ami  trauemit  sailed  tu  (lit*thes«itof  Govern- 
ment of  the  Uniterl  States,  direotwi  to  the  I'resideut  of  the 
Senate.  The  JProsidout  of  the  Senate  t^hall.  in  the  nresenoo  of 
the  Senate  and  Ilou?e  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  eertifl* 
catM;  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  coimted.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  nuinl>er  of  votes  ghall  be  tliePresuk-nt,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  tbu  whole  number  of  eieetors  up- 
pointed  :  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  major- 
ity, and  havo  an  equal  nural>er  of  Totea,  then  the  House  of 
Bepreaoutativea  shall  immediately  ohoose^  by  ballot,  one  of 
them  for  President,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority.  tben» 
from  the  five  higheiit  on  the  list,  the  said  House  «lmll,  tn  like 
manner,  choose  the  Frexident.  But,  In  choosing  the  Pi-esident, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States;  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote;  u  quorum  for  thispurposo  shall 
consist  of  a  meml)eror  mombersfrom  two-thlrdsof  the  StAtea; 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  bo  nocesaary  to  a  choice. 
in  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  a  President,  the  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  bu  Vice- 
President.  But,  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  ^^ho  have 
equal  votee«  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them,  by  ballot,  the 
Vloe-PreBldent. 

4£7i  Clause,  The  ConCTe&s  may  determine  the  time  of 
•booilnff  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  ^re 
their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States. 

bth  Cinu»^  No  person  exoept  a  nntiiral-bom  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  Hhall  bo  eligible  to  the  offlre  of  Pre^iiaent;  neither 
•hall  anr  person  be  eligiole  to  that  oflloe  who  shall  not  have 
attained  £o  the  age  of  tbirty-tlve  years,  and  been  fourteen 
years  a  resident  within  the  United  Slates. 

6e/»  O'lousc  In  caso  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  dbcbarge  the 

Sowers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
2e  Vice-Presideut;  and  thw  Congress  may  bv  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  i-eslgnation,  or  iniibllity,  l>oth  of  the 
I^^dent  and  Vice-Predidont,  det^lariug  whatoOlcer  shall  then 
act  BB  President,  and  sueh  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  bo  elected. 

7tft  Clause.  The  I*resident  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
tkis  services  a  eompenfation.  which  shall  neither  be  increased 
nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  ^hall  have  been 
elected,  uud  be  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other 
emolument  from  the  Unite*]  States,  or  any  of  them, 

Hh  CiauHC.  Before  ho  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  ofBco,  ho 
shall  take  the  following  oath  or  uflirmation : 

**Ido  solemnlv  swear  (or  aflirin)  that  I  will  faithf ully  exe- 
onte  the  ofDoe  of  President  of  the  United  States^  and  will,  to 
the  beet  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.*' 


BSCTION  n. 
1st  CZotue.    The  President  shall  be  Command er-ln-Chlef  of 
th«  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  mUltla  of 
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the  MTeral  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  ths 
United  Suites;  he  may  require  the  opluiuu,  in  writiiiK.  of  the 
prtnoipal  officer  in  eaVh  of  the  cxecutivo  li opart mtJius,  upon 
any  BiH),icct  rolatiiic  to  the  duties  of  thoir  respective  offli^es, 
anil  heshnll  have  pnwcr  to  f^rant  reprieves  nud  pardons  for 
offended  ogaiuBt  the  United  States,  except  In  ca5eeof  iuipeaeh- 
meut. 

'Ad.  ClauAe.  He  shall  have  oower,  by  and  with  the  advloe  and 
oonaent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro\lUod  two-thirds  of 
the  t^eniitors  present  commr;  and  he  ahull  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
amliajtMidors,  other  puhlie  ministers  and  consuls,  judg*<i  of  the 
supreme  court,  nnu  all  other  offloera  of  tlie  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  law:  but  the  Congress  may 
br  law  Test  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  offloem.  as  they 
think  proper,  tu  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
in  the  beads  of  departments. 

3d  ClaViMt.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  niaj  iiappeu  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions,  which  shnlTeJCpire  at  the  end  of  their 
uext  seesioo. 

BSonoN  m. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Union,  ana  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessaiy  and  expedient ; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  oooaaiona,  convene  both  Houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  betwrt* n  them, 
with  respect  to  the  timeof  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them 
to  such  time  as  lie  shall  think  proper ;  he  c^iiall  Veceive  ambas- 
sadors and  other  public  minist^r-rs :  he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faitlifully  executed,  and  snail  oommission  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States. 

BBOnOK  IV, 

The  President,  Vine-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  fiom  office  on  impeaohment 
for,  and  on  couvtctitm  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors 

ARTICLE  m. 

SBOnON  t. 

The  judicial  i>ower  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  vested  In 
one  Hupreme  Courtj  and  in  snrh  inferior  courts  aa  theCougress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both 
of  the  Supreme  and  inferiorcourt*,  shall  hold  tht'ir  oflires  dur- 
ing good  oehavior,  and  :*haU.  at  stated  times,  i-eoeive  for  their 
■ervfoes  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  bo  diminished  during 
their  oontlnuance  in  offloo. 

BBonoK  n. 

Itt  CloMtt.  The  ^udioiol  power  shall  extend  to  all  oM^a  in 
Uw  mud  equity,  aruing  under  thii  Constitution,  th»  laws  of  Ui« 
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CTnlted  St«t«i,  and  treatiet  made,  or  whloh  shall  be  xnada 
under  their  authority;  to  all  oases  affeotiiiff  ombfisBadorft, 
other  publio  ministers  and  consuls;  to  all  oases  of  admiralty 
and  mftritlmo  jurifldiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the 
United  Stales  fthall  be  a  party;  to  oontroveraies  between  two 
or  more  States;  between  a  atat«  and  citizt'mi  of  Aiiother 
State;  between  oitizeDs  of  (liffL'reut  Stiitea;  botweuu  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State  claiming  landa  under  fn^nts  of  dif* 
ferent  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  oitizoua  thereof,  and 
foreien  States,  citizens,  or  aubjeot^i. 

2d  XlloiiM.  In  all  casra  aflfeotine  ambassadors,  other  publie 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party,  theSupreoiu  Court  tnhall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  t!a8e8  before  meutioned.  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appollat**  juHsdictlnn,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  fiuch 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Cougre:^^  ahull 
make. 

3d  Ctntoe.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
neaohmeut,  shall  be  \>Y\\ivy\  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
the  State  where  the  8aiu  urimea  ithall  have  been  committed; 
but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  ^ball  be 
at  8uob  plooo  or  places  as  tho  Congress  majr  by  law  have 
direoted. 

SECTION  HI. 

UtCIouie.  Treason  against  tho  United  States  shall  oonsist 
only  in  levying  war  n^lnflt  thom.  or  In  adhering  to  their 
cnBmies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  Bhall  ho 
oonTiotedof  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2d  CUxu^c.  Tho  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  tha 
punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood|  or  forfeiture,  oxoopt  during  the  life  of  the 
person  attainted. 

ABTICIiE  IV 

SEcnoEf  L 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  pub- 
lic acts,  records,  and  judicial  prooet-dingH  c»t  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  ttie  manner 

in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof 

BECTTOtf  Hi 

l«t  Clntae.  The  dtixonfl  of  <>aeh  State  nholl  bo  entitled  to  all 
privUeeea  and  immiinitiea  of  eitizeurt  in  the  Boveral  States. 

2d  Cwntse.  A  pursoD  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  ahall  flee  from  justice,  and  be 
found  in  another  State,  shall  on  demand  of  tho  executiv* 
authority  of  tho  Statu  from  which  ho  fled,  bo  delivered  up,  to 
be  removed  to  the  Stat**  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

8d  CI<iiwc.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  Stato^ 
«Bd«r  the  laws  thereof;  ey^aping  into  anotheri  shall,  in  oous^ 
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qu«DC«  of  any  Iftw  or  r«flpalatioii  therein,  be  diflcKarged  from  sucb 
service  or  labor,  but  &aX\  be  delivered  up  oa  cl&im  of  the  pAity 
to  whom  such  eerrice  or  Ubor  majr  be  due. 

BBCTIGN  m. 

IW  Olausa.  New  States  mar  bo  admitted  by  the  Congress 
Into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  sh&U  be  formed  orerect«d 
wilhio  the  jnrisdtotion  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of 
Slates,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

3d  ClauM.  The  Congress  ahall  hAve  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  roHpectiug  the  ter- 
ritory or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and 
nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  oonstrued  as  to  proja- 
dice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particolax 
SUte. 

BEcnoN  rv. 

The  irnited  BtateH  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this  Union 
A  republican  form  of  guvemmt'nt.  and  ahall  protect  each  of  them 
ngftinst  invartion;  and  on  application  of  the  Legislatare,  or  of  tb« 
Kxocutive  (wbon  the  Legislature  c&nnot  bo  convened)^  against 
domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Cousiitution, 
or.  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which.  In  either  case,  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatnirs  of 
threu-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may 
be  proposed  by  the  Congress:  provided  that  no  amcndmeat 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
Ikundred  aind  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  In  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article;  and  that 
no  State,  without  iu  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equaj 
suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Ut  GtauM.  All  debts  contracted  and  engmgements  entered 
Into  Itefore  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid 
adrainst  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution^  as  under  the 
O^n  federation. 

3d  C/au4r0.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  trea* 
tioB  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  th« 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  tb« 
Judges  in  every  State  shall  bo  bound  thereby,  anything  In  tha 
Ooostitutloa   ox   laws   of  any  State  to  tha  contrary   notwith- 
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3d  Clauae,  The  Senators  bdcI  Rppresculutivet}  before  inen- 
tioned,  and  the  membcre  of  the  sovfjral  Stale  Legislate r(%. 
and  all  executive  and  judirinl  ottirers.  hoth  of  the  United 
States  aud  of  the  several  Stjteti,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
Affirmation  to  support:  thw  Constirnlioii ;  but  no  rrngiotifl  test 
shall  ever  be  required  a^  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE     VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufBcient  for  the  esrnbliahmont  of  this  Constitution  between 
the    States   so   ratifying   the   same. 

Done  In  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  StatM 
present  the  seventeenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our 
I»rd  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  seven,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Tnited  States  of  Amerien  the  twelfth. 
In   witness   whereof  we   have  hereunto   subscribed   our   names. 

Go:  WASHINGTON. 
Preaidt.    an4    Deputy    from    Virpinia. 


Tfew  Hampakire. — John  Langdon,  Nicholas  GUman. 

UaeMchuaetU. — Nathaniel  Gorbara.   Rufus  King. 

Connecticut. — Wm.  Sam).  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman. 

Ke%a  York. — Alexander  Hamilton. 

Tfrw  Junry. — Wil :  Livingston,  David  Brearley,  Wm.  Patter- 
aoD,  Jona :  Dayton. 

Pcnnaylrania. — B.  Franklin,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Robt.  Morris, 
Geo.  Clymcr,  Thos.  Fitzuimona,  Jured  lugf^rsoll,  Jumes  Wilauu, 
Qouv  Morris. 

,Dclatearc. — Geo:  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jun.,  John  Dickin- 
Ricliard  Bassctt,  Jaco.  Broom. 

^Jiarvland. — James  McFlenry,  Dan  of  St.  Thos.  Jenifer,  Danl. 
Carroil. 

Virpinia. — John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr. 

North  Carolina.— \Vm.  Blount,  Uichd.  Dobbs  Spalgbt  Hu 
Williamson. 

South  Carolina. — J.  Rutledge,  Charles  Cotesworth  PInckney, 
Charles  Pinckuey.  Pierce  Butler. 

Georgia. — William    Few.    Abr   Baldwin. 

Attiint:    WU.UAM  Jaosbor,  Boorotary, 
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AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

PBOPOSEO     BY    LX)NUIIES8     AND     RATIFIKO     UY     TUE     LKQlfiLATCBX 
OP    THE    SEVEBAl.    STATES. 

ARTICLE     I. 

Congress  slinll  make  no  law  respecting  an  cstablLshment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  frt*  exercise  tberw>f  :  or  abridging 
tht>  freetlom  of  Hix^cb,  or  of  the  pretm;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  goveramenc 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE    II. 

A  well-rcgnlated  cnllUia  being  necoasary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  Stale,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  l>ear  arma  shall 
not  b«  infringed. 

ARTICLE    III. 

No  soldier  eball.  tn  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  auy  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  uor  in  time  of  war  bat  is  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

The  right  of  ttie  people  to  secure  in  their  persons.  houM>&, 
papers,  and  efrectji,  Against  unreasonnlile  sparchHs  and  »eix- 
ureH,  fhali  not  be  v)o]at**d.  and  no  warruuf  shall  JHuue  but  upon 
probable  ouuac,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  aud  par- 
ticularly ilp«rribing  the  place  to  be  searehed,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to   \te  Keized. 

ARTICLE    V. 

No  person  sh.iU  ho  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  exrppt  in  casea  arisiuR  In  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  iu  the  militia,  when  iu  actual  sem'ice  in  time  of  war  or 
pubic  dnuger:  nor  shall  any  person  be  Kiibjeot  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb:  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
Belf,  nor  be  deprived  uf  life.  lih>erty.  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use   without  just   i.'ompensation. 

ARTICLE   VL 

In  all  criminal  prosecatioas.  the  nrctiscd  shall  eojoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  aud  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
muted, which  district  fshall  have  be^n  previously  ascertained  by 
law,  and  to  be  inl'orined  of  the  naturf*  oud  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion ;  to  be  confronied  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to 
have  compulsory  procewt  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  bis  favor» 
and  to  bare  the  ussistauce  of  counsel  for  bia  defense. 
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ARTICXE  VIL 

In  flnltfl  at  oomman  law,  where  the  value  in  controverBy  BhalZ 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, ntid  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  r^ 
examined  ia  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  aocording  to 
the  rulw  o£  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  Vin. 

Exoesaive  ball  Hhall  not  be  required,  nor  excesstve  fines  im- 
poaed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  pimiahments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  In  the  Conatitutlon  of  certain  rightfl  ahall 
not  be  oonatrued  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectiTely,  or  io  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judioial  powers  of  the  United  fitat,es  sliall  not  bo  con- 
strued tn  extend  to  any  suit,  in  law  or  eauity.  (lommeneed  or 
prost'C'Uted  against  oue  of  tho  United  States  by  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  oitizoati  or  subjects  of  auy  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE  XII, 

The  eleotors  ahall  meet  in  their  respeetire  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  Tresideut  and  Viot^-l^e«ide«t,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  suiuu  State  with  tliem- 
selves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  tbe  persou  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinet  ballotfl  the  person  voted  for  as  Vioo- 
Prealdent,  and  tber  shall  make  di^^tinet  \\&\.a  of  nil  persons 
voted  for  as  Presiaent,  and  of  all  ptrpons  voted  for  aa  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists 
they  shall  sIk"  and  eertlfv,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  eertilieates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  ;  the  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  shaU 
be  the  President,  if  such  numlwr  bo  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appoiuted;  and  if  no  per!>f)U  have  such 
tnajority,  then  from  the  persona  having  the  hlpheat  numbers, 
not  exceeding  thre*>  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  ha  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  chnns<s  immediately,  by 
ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  I'resident,  the  votes 
shall  be  token  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  oue  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  States  shall  be  net^essary  to  a  choice.  And  if 
the  Douse  of  Ilnpresentatives  siiall  nvit  choose  a  President 
Whenever  the  right  ot  oUoioe  shoU  devolve  upon  thsm,  boIor« 
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the  fourth  day  of  Maroh  next  foltovSnir.  then  the  Vio&>Pretl- 
dent  ehaJl  act  as  PresideDt,  a«  In  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
poiiatitutinual  disability  ox  the  rri«ideat.  The  pervon  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  aa  Tice-Preaident,  shall  be  the 
Vl(*e-Preflideut,  If  suoh  numbor  bo  a  majority  of  tho  whole 
niimbor  of  fjleotxirs  appointe<l ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  major- 
ity, then  from  the  two  highedt  numbers  ou  tho  list,  the  Senate 
■hali  choose  the  Viee-I^resident;  a  auomm  for  the  purpose 
shall  eouslst  of  two-thirds  uf  tbu  whulti  number  of  Senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choline.  But  DO  T>(;rson  nnnstltntionally  int^i^ble  to  the  oflloe 
of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  Umt  uf  Vioe-Pre&ident  of  the 
Vnited  titates. 

ABTICLEXm. 

9»CTI0H  I.— Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude,  ex* 
oopt  OS  a  punishment  for  orime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  couviuted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or 
any  place  aubjeot  to  their  jurisdiction. 

BBC.  II.  Confess  shall  have  power  to  enforoe  this  artlola  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XTV. 

SSCTION  I.— All  persons  bom  or  naturaliced  in  the  United 
Btatee,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdictiou  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  Stales  and  of  the  Stiito  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforoo  any  law  whirh  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  Immunities  of  cltizeus  of  the  United  States;  nor 
•hall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  any  peraou  witluu  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

8sa  II.--Ilepre»t!ntutives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  lUM-ordintr  to  their  respM^tive  numbers,  counting 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  eaub  State,  excluding  Indiana 
not  taxed.  But  when  the  ri^ht  to  vote  ut  any  eiui:t)ou  for  the 
Oboloe  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-I^esident  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  In  Congress,  the  executive  and 
iudtolal  offloers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  ^tate, 
pelng  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citi/ens  of  the  Umted 
States,  or  In  any  way  abridged,  except  for  i»articipation  in  re- 
bellion or  other  orime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
oltlaoDB shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  oitixeus  twenty* 
one  years  of  age  iu  sucb  State. 

Sbo.  IIL— No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Oongresa,  or  ele<.'tor  of  Freaident  and  Vice-Pix-sideut,  or  hold 
•ny  offlce,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  State*,  ur  under 
•ny  State,  who,  harinir  previously  taken  lui  outh,  as  a  member 
'  Oongresa,  or  as  au  utnc^er  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  mem- 

r  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  exeeutire  or  judicial 
oer  of  any  State,  k»  sunport  the  CN^nstttution  of  the  United 
tes.  shall  have  engagea  In  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
tte  samV)  or  giren  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But 
Oongresa  may.  by  a  vote  of  twcKUiirds  of  each  Houmh  ramer* 
moh  dliab&Uty. 
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8«a  TT.— Ttao  TsUdity  of  the  pnbllo  debt  of  the  tTnlted 
Btatea,  authorized  hy  law,  inoluding  debto  Incurred  for  pn^- 
mentof  pensioDi  and  boun ties  for  serrioes  in  ■uppreulng  in- 
■urrectiou  or  reb«llioD,  shall  not  be  que«tIoiied.  But  neitbrr 
the  Uuited  Statt^  nor  any  State  shall  assuiae  or  pav  any  debt 
orobligatiou  Incurred  in  aidof  lotiurreeTlonorrobetlion  licalnst 
tho  United  States,  or  unr  olaim  for  the  loss  or  emaneipatioii  of 
anr  Blnve;  luit  all  suob  debtn,  obligationflr  and  olaiuu  ahaU  be 
held  illegal  and  void. 

8kc.  VT— The  Congress  ehall  have  power  to  enforoe,  by  appro- 
priate legialatioQ,  the  pruvisionB  of  thia  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Svonov  r.— The  right  of  oitlzona  of  the  United  8t«te«  to  Tote 
•halt  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  State,  on  aooount  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

8bc.  II.— The  Congrees  aball  have  power  to  onforoe  thU  «rti- 
ole  tj  appropriate  leglBlatilon. 
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Washington's  Farewell  Address 


Fbixnds  and  FBIXOW-ClTiaiBBrB: 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  oitizen  to  administer  tb« 
executive  povemraent  of  the  United  States  being  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  tho  tim*?  actually  arrivod  when  your  tboughta  must 
bo  (^mplovpfi  in  dpst^^iiatinf^  the  person  who  ia  to  be  olothed 
with  tuat'iraportiiut  trust,  it  apijcars  to  me  proper,  espeeiaily 
asit  may  conduce  to  a  more  di»tiuctexpre8»iou  of  the  uublie 
voice^  that  I  should  now  apprize  you  of  the  resolution  I  have 
foruiod.  to  decline  belnjg  considered  among  the  number  of 
those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you  at  the  »ame  time  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  aaaured 
that  this  resolution  has  not  been  talcen  without  a  strict  re- 
gard to  all  the  L<onsiderfLtioii»  a|>pi>rtainiug  to  the  relation 
which  biudfl  u  dutiful  uiLizen  to  hi»  country  ;  and  tliat  in  with- 
drawiiit;  tho  tender  of  service  which  silenoe  in  my  t>ituation 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your 
f  utiiro  intercjit;  no  dencienov  of  grateful  respect  for  your  pant 
kiiidnc^^ ;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  tho  step 
is  compatible  with  both. 

The  aooeptanco  of,  and  continuanoe  hitherto  in  the  office  to 
wbioh  your  sulTrages  have  twice  oalled  me,  have  been  a  uni- 
form sacriflce  of  incliniitinn  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a 
deference  for  what  uppcarcd  to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly 
hoped  that  it  would  iiuve  been  luuch  earlier  in  my  power,  con- 
sistently with  motives  whioh  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
to  return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluotaotly 
dravm.  The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this  previous  to 
the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address 
to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  per- 
plexed and  critical  juisture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  unnnimntis  advi(.'e  of  persons  entitled  to  my  ooufldeuce, 
lmp<Ule<l  me  to  abMudon  the  idea, 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as 
!ntomal,  no  longer  renders  tho  pursuit  of  inclination  incom- 
patible with  the  sentiment  of  duly  or  propriety;  and  am  per- 
suaded, whatcTCT  partiality  may  be  retained  ^r  my  services, 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  of  ray  determination  to  retire. 

The  Impressions  with  whi<'h  I  first  undertook  the  arduous 
trust  were  explained  on  the  proper  oecasion.  In  thedisohargo 
of  this  trust,  i  will  only  say,  that  I  have  with  good  intentions 
contributed  toward  toe  organization  and  administration  of 
the  government  the  be«t  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the 
inferiority  of  any  qualiflcations,  experience  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthenetl  the 
motives  to  difRdeuoe  of  myself :  and  every  day  the  increasing 
weight  of  years  admonishes  m*  more  and  more,  that  the  shade 
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of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  u  it  will  be  welcome.  Sat* 
iflfled  that  if  any  cireurastanoca  have  Riven  peculiar  value  to 
my  aervieea,  they  wt>re  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe,  that  while  oholce  ana  pniaenoo  invite  me  to  quit  the 
politicsil  Rcriie,  patriotism  dofs  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  niomf^nt  whinh  in  intended  to  ter- 
minate the  career  of  my  ])ubUc  life,  my  feelings  do  not  peraiit 
me  to  uiispeiid  the  deep  !u;knowled|u;mt-'nt  <if  thiit  debt  of  ^initi- 
tudo  whieh  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  haa  eouferrcd  ujpon  mo;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  eorifl- 
douee  with  which  it  has  Bupported  mo;  and  for  tbeopportuui- 
tles  I  have  thence  en joved  of  manifesting  my  inviolaI>le  at taoh- 
ment,  by  services  faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  useful- 
ness unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  iJeneBts  have  resulted  to  our 
country'  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to 
your  praiBu,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  anunls.  that 
under  circum3tJin(;cH  in  which  the  passionii,  agitated  in  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amidfit  appeftraneeii  some- 
times dubious — vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  disooura^nf^ — In 
situations  in  which  not  unfrei^^ueutly  want  of  sucH^ess  has 
coimtcnaucud  the  spirit  of  criticism — the  constaucy  of  your 
support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  effortti,  and  a  guaranty 
of  the  plana  by  which  they  were  effected.  FVofouudly  pene- 
tratod  with  this  idea,  1  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  gra\'e,  as 
a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  wishes  that  Ueaven  mayoon- 
tinue  to  you  the  choice-Jt  toicons  of  its  l»enellceuce— that  your 
union  and  brotlieily  affeetiun  niuy  be  per{>«tu'tl— that  the'free 
constitution  which  is  the  work  of^your  hands  may  be  sacredly 
raaintmntHl—that  it3  admiuistrution  in  every  department  may 
be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — that,  ni  tine^  tho  happi- 
ness of  tne  people  of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete,  by  so  caj*eful  a  ])reservation,  and  so 
prudent  a  use  of  this  blessuig,  tis  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory 
of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  afTectiou,  and  adop- 
tion of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for  your 
welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an 
oocabion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  yvmr  solemn  contempla- 
tion, and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some  aenil- 
mont.q,  which  are  the  result  of  much  rejection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable obser^^ltion,  and  which  appear  to  mo  all-important  to 
thepermancvof  yourfelicity  a»  a  people.  These  will  he  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the 
disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly 
have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel.  Korean  I  forget, 
fss  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my 
sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of 
your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  neoessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

Tho  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people, 
Is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  jxistly  so ;  for  it  Is  a  main  pillar 
in  tho  edifice  of  your  real  indepemleuce,  tho  support  of  your 
ti-auiiuility  at  home,  your  peace  abroad;  of  j'our safety;  of 
your  proBi>erity;   of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
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prlM.  But  afl  it  Ib  eaay  to  foresee  that  from  different  oansM 
nnd  from  different  uuartors,  uuiob  piiins  will  be  taken,  many 
iirlincefl  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conTiotion  of 
I  >iiri  truth ;  ua  tbiB  \&  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
wliiob  ibe  battctriea  of  int<^mul  and  cxti^mal  enemies  will  be 
rnnut  (XiiutKntly  and  actively  (thrnigh  often  covertly  and  in- 
nidiouiily)  dlr»?cted,  it  i«  of  mUuite  moment  that  you  should 
iirtipvrly  e-Htimutu  tliu  irumeii^u  valuu  of  your  national  Union, 
to  your  eolleotive  and  individual  bappineas;  that  you  should 
cberlsh  a  oonUaU  habitual  and  immovable  attachment  to  it, 
aoeustomlng  yourselvee  to  thinkundapeakof  it  ainof  the  palla- 
dium of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity  ;  watohing  for  its 
l>ri.'itt*rvutiun  with  jealous  anxiety:  disuouutenanciu}^  what- 
ev«^r  laiffht  suguusteveu  asuspieion  that  it  cun  in  any  event  be 
abuudoued;  and  indisnantlyn'owuiu^  upon  the  first  dawning; 
of  L'vorv  attempt  to  aiUeDato  any  portion  of  our  country  from 
tUu  ri^t,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together 
tlte  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  inter- 
est. Citizeus  bv  birth  ur  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that 
oountry  basariKht  to  i-unut^Ltfutc  your  affcotions.  Tht>  name 
of  Ambricax,  which  betongn  to  yoi;,  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  jum pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any 
appellation  derived  from  focal  discriminations.  With  slight 
sniidos  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners, 
habits  and  political  prfnoiples.  You  have  in  a  common  cause 
fought  ami  triumphed  together;  the  ludepeudenoe  and  Lib- 
erty you  postHjfts  are  the  work  of  joint  oouncUs  and  joint 
efforts,  of  oommon  dangers,  suifsiingB  and  auooessea. 

Uut  these  oonsiderations,  howerer  powerfully  ther  address 
themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighea  by  those 
which  apDly  more  immediutcly  to  your  interest.  Here  every 
|>orti<>u  of  our  country  finds  the  mor^tcomuiaudinp:  motives  ifor 
ciin'fullv  Kniirdiug  and  prcst'ivinij  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The^orl/t,  in  au  uurcstnUncd  mtorouursu  with  the  ^outft., 

rrotected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  oommon  government,  finds  in 
tie  productions  oi  the  latter  great  additional  resources  of 
miHtiuiu  and  commercial  enterprise  and  precious  materials  of 
muuufiuturing  induHtry.  Tiie  ^ouUt,  iu  tne  same  intercourse, 
benciliing  by  the  aK^^ncy  of  the  A'ort^i,  see^  its  agriculture 
grow  and  Itji  oommorct*  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own 
chunnt'l!4  tliescAini>u  of  the  iVort/t,  it  Ww^X^i,  its  particular  navi- 
gatluu  invlgoruteti ;  and  while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways, 
to  nourish  and  inuroose  the  general  mass  of  the  national  nari- 
Sation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime 
strength,  to  which  it^etf  is  unequally  adapte<l.  The  East,  in  a 
Ilk*  (iitcrcourik!  with  the  U'tJtf,  already  Qnds,  and  in  the  pro- 
(TOMive  improvement  of  interior  communications,  bv  land 
and  water,  will  more  and  more  And  a  valuable  vent  for  the 
commodities  which  it  briuj^  from  abroad  or  manufactures  at 
kmBo.  The  Wal  derives  from  the  ^<mX.  supplies  reouisite  to 
Itigrowtb  and  comfort— and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
ooBMqueuL^s  it  must  of  neeeasity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  dt 
Indispensable  outl«t«  for  its  own  productions  to  the  weigiit,  In* 
ttuonoe  and  the  future  maritime  strength  of  the  AtlanBo  std* 
•f  Ch«  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  Int^c^ 
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«t  as  one  nation.    Any  other  tenure  or  wblch  the  ITcat  can 

hold  thi»  pflsf^ntinl  advaiitaj^e,  whothiT  at»rivwl  from  ito  own 
Heparato  stren^tti,  or  from  uu  upostaU*  and  iitiimtural  conneo- 
tiou  with  luiy  foivi^u  power,  luust  he  iutiini*urally  precarious. 

While  then  tneryjpait  of  our  louutry  thus  feela  tuo  Immedi- 
ate and  jiartioulur  intcrfst  la  union,  all  tho  parta  combined 
(.'annot  fail  to  find  lu  tho  uuitod  mass  of  means  andeffortii, 
greater  strength,  greiiter  resource,  proportionoblygt  eater  so- 
eurity  from  external  dauger,  a  leas  frequent  liiteiruptiou  of 
their  peaee  hy  foreign  iiations;  and  what  i»  of  inestimable 
value,  they  must  derive  from  uuiou  au  exemption  from 
those  broils  and  wars  bet  ween  themselves,  which  so  fre'iucurly 
aOiiet  neighboring  countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
goTemmcht;  which  Their  own  rivnUhip  afoue  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  produpf,  but  wiiieh  opposite  foreip^i  allianees,  attaeh- 
mentfi  aud  iutripues  would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Heuee 
likewise  they  will  avoid  the  neees^ity  of  tliusfi  overgrnwu  mili- 
tary establi.-hments.  which  uuder  any  form  of  government  are 
iuauspieioud  to  liberty,  and  wbieh  are  to  be  rt*j?ardi'd  ils  uar- 
tieularly  hostile  to  Republieau  Liberty,  In  this  sense  it  ia, 
that  your  Union  ought  to  bo  considere<i  a«  the  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  tho  love  of  tho  one  ought  to  endear  to 
you  the  preservatiuu  of  the  other. 

These  eousideral  ions  spealc  a  persuasive  language  to  every 
rctlecting  and  virtuous  uiiud,  and  exhibit  tho  continuance  of 
the  Union  as  a  primary  Object  of  patriotio  desire.  Ja  there  a 
doubt  whether  a  common  governmeut  can  embrace  ao  largo  a 
sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specula- 
tion in  such  a  ease  wei-e  criminal.  We  anj  uulhorized  to  hope 
that  a  proper  organization  of  tho  whole,  with  the  auxUiarv 
agency  of  governments  for  the  re^peelive  subdivisions,  will 
afford  a  happy  issui*  to  tho  experiment.  It  is  wvll  worth  a  fair 
and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  aud  obvious  mo- 
tives to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experi- 
ence shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  impracticability,  tliei'e 
will  alwiiys  be  reiu-ou  to  diblruht  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
In  any  (jiiartfr  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  cause,-*  wliich  may  disturb  our  union,  it 
ooours  aa  matter  of  s«'rlous  concern  that  any  ground  should 
have  been  furnished  for  chanieterizing  parties  by  geoyrnp/iicai 
discriminations — SorXhctn  atd  JSout/icni — Aiian^c  aud  West- 
ern," whence  dt?signiiig  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief 
that  there  ie  a  real  difiereuce  of  focal  tuterestii  and  views.  One 
of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ac«juire  inllueuce,  within  partio- 
ulnr  districts,  is  to  mi.src[»rfseut  theopiuionsand  aims  of  other 
districts.  You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  ugainst  the 
jealousies  and  heart^burulugs  which  spring  from  these  misre{>- 
reseulutious;  they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those 
who  ought  to  bo  "bound  together  by  fratcmul  affection.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  western  conntr>;;  have  lately  had  a  useful 
lesson  on  this  bead;  they  have  seen,  iu  the  nt';[;otiation  by  tho 
Kxecutive,  and  in  tlie  unanimous  ratltlcfiliou  by  the  Senate,  of 
the  treaty  with  SpTiin.  aud  the  uuiversal  tiutisfactii)n  at  the 
event  throughout  tho  United  StaH"*;,  a  tk'<*isive  proof  how  un- 
founded Were  the  ^udpi^ious  proitagated  amon^  Itieui  of  a 
poUcjr  ia  the  general  government,  and  in  the  Atlantiu  btatei, 
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unfriendly  tfl  tberr  fntereBta  in  recard  to  tho  MrsarsflTPPl :  ther 
have  been  witnctisca  to  the  formation  of  two  trcatie«,  thftt  with 
Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain,  which  eocure  to  them  overy- 
thine  they  ooiikl  desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relationd,  to* 
ward  connrmiug  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  theirwisdom 
to  rely  for  the  |jivservatiuii  of  tlie.*ie  advantages  on  the  t'viON 
by  whieh  they  were  proeured?  Will  they  not  henceforth  L« 
deaf  to  tho?o  adviscra,  if  euch  they  ore,  wno  would  sever  them 
from  their  brethren,  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  penuauency  of  your  Union,  a  Govem- 
ment  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  t^u  be  an  adei|uate  substitute;  they 
must  inevitably  expeneaco  the  iufraetion^  and  iuterruptions 
which  hU  alliancea  in  all  timea  have  experienced,  SeDtiiole  of 
thi3  nJeinontoud  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  Urut  m- 
nay,  by  iheadopUou  of  a  I'oustitution  of  Government  better 
(Alouliit'ed  than  your  former  for  an  intimate  L'uion,  and  for 
the  efficacious  mannp:omeut  of  your  c^ommon  concern!!.  Thi« 
Government^  the  uffspring  cf  your  own  elioice,  uuintlueueed 
oud  uuawod,  adopted  upon  full  investigutiou  mid  mature  de- 
liberation, completely  free  In  its  puueiples,  in  the  distribution 
of  its  powtrs.  uuitiu*:  Boourity  with  eneigy. and  coutainlug 
within  itself  a  provision  for  ita  own  ameudmeut,  has  a  just 
claim  to  your  eontidence  and  voxir  support.  Uespeet  for  it0 
authority,  eompUance  with  its  laws,  aoquieseencu  m  its  meas- 
ures, are  dutieit enjoined  by  the  fundamental  mujiinis  of  true 
liberty.  The  \>\\^\^  of  our  political  eiystems  i»  the  ri^rbt  of  the 
people  to  make,  and  to  alter  their  Constitutions  of  Govern- 
ment. But  the  ronstitution  which  at  anytime  exi8l<4,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people, 
Isftaeredly  obli>!;atory  upon  all.  TJ.o  very  idea  of  tlie  power 
and  the  richt  of  the  peojtle  to  establish  Goverumeut-.  preaup- 
poses  the  duty  of  every  Individual  tc  obey  the  established 
Government, 

All  obstructions  to  the  exeoution  oi  the  laws,  all  oomblno- 
tion»  and  association*,  under  w!iat«ver  plausible  character, 
with  the  resil  desiiin  to  direct,  control,  counteract  or  awe  the 
regular  deli beratittu  and  aetiou  of  the  fM^nstituted  auttioritles, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundameir   '  nlp.andof  fatal  ten- 

dency.   They  serve  to  orpiuizc  \  ;,-ivc  itau  artiiicial 

and  extraordinary  force — to  put .  i  e  of  the  delegated 

will  of  the  niitioQ,  the  will  of  a  puny,  oiuu  a  small  but  artful 
and  eutei*i»rlsing  minority  of  the  co'mmuuity  ;  tuid,  aeeording 
to  thealtemato  triumphs' of  dilTerent  parties,  tu  make  the  pub- 
lie  administnition  the  mirror  of  ttie  lU-coueerted  and  Ineoa- 
gruoiis  projects  of  f:u:tion,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent 
and  wholesome  plans  digested  by  common  councils  and  modi- 
Hed  by  mutual  interest*. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely, 
in  the  o«)urse  of  time  and  things,  to  become  potent  eu^ines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unpnnclplod  men  will  be  en- 
abled to  subvert  the  p»iwcr  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for 
themselves  the  reins  of  govt*rniDent;  dt^stroying  afterward  tho 
Tery  enpines  which  have  lifte<l  them  to  unjust  aominioo. 

Toward  the  pnMervation  of  your  govemmeoti  »nd  tb«  pisr- 
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ttianenojr  of  your  present  nappy  state,  it  ui  requisite,  not  only 
that  you  steadily  ai<4ooiinteunii(.'o  irreg^iilar  oppoaltiona  to  iU 
RiOknowiedged  auttiorlty,  but  al»o  that  you  runistwitb  core 
ibe  spirit  of  innovation  ui>ou  Us  iiriufiples,  bowuvtT  spEK^louB 
the  pretexts.  One  metboa  otadsault  may  be  to  effoct  In  the 
form  of  tbo  Conslitutiou  attorutiouB  wbioh  'WUI  impair  tbo  en- 
ergy of  thofly?f,«n>,  and  tliiis  to  inuiormirio  wbat  cannot  be  di- 
rwfly  OTHpthrown.  In  nil  tlio  oIimh^is  to  whifh  yuu  may  be 
invited,  remerabt^r  thrtttiin<iiandbabit  are  at  leiu't  as  necessary 
to  fix  the  true  character  of  govfrumentis  a«  of  other  buinan 
institutions;  that  experience  is  the  surest  standard  bv  whloh 
to  teat  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country— that  facility  in  tmangcs  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hy- 
potbesia  and  opinion,  exposed  to  perpetual  chiinge  from  the 
, endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion;  and  remember, 
,espeoiallyj  that  for  the  cQleleiit  numa^einent  of  your  eoramon 
interests,  in  a  country  co  exteusive  as  ours,  a  government  of 
as  much  vi^or  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  lib- 
erty, is  indiBpensable,  Liberty  itself  wiU  find  In  Buch  a  eov- 
ernincut,  with  powers  properly  diKtributcd  nnd  mljusted.  its 
•urest  guardian.  It  is  iiidf»ed,  little  e!?e  than  a  name,  where 
theeovemmeut  is  too  feeble  to  withstAUd  the  entei-prlses  of 
faution,  to  cooflne  each  memborof  thesociety  witliin  the  lim- 
its preaoribed  by  the  law»,  and  to  muintain' all  in  the  sec'ure 
ana  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 
I  havo  alread);;  intimated  to  you  the  danf?cr  of  parties  In  the 
state,  with  particulnrrefurence  to  the  founding  of  them  on 
geocrapbical  dirteriminatious.  Let  inc  now  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
a^inst  the  baneful  eftectd  of  the  spirit  of  party,  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  in^eparabre  from  our  nature, 
having  Its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind. 
Jt  exists  under  different  sbai>es  in  all  governments,  more  or 
[Jess  stitled,  controlled,  or  repressed ;  but  in  those  of  the  popu- 
"  ir  form  it  is  seen  in  greatevt  rankness,  uud  It  Is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domlnntlon  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharp- 
ened by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissension. 
which  in  dtfTei'cnt  agc^  nnd  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  isit.self  afrigbtfnl  despotism.  But  thisleads 
at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  Thudis- 
oixlers and  miseries  wbi<_'ii  result, gradually  iuuiiue  theniiudsof 
men  to  seek  secuiity  aud  repotie  in  the  absolute  i)uwer  of  an 
individual,  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing 
faction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turiis  thi-*  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation  on 
the  ruins  of  public  libert)-. 

Without  looking  fr>rward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind  (which 

nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  entirely  outof  sight),  the  common 

ffttjd  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party  aro  sufflolunt  to 

make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage 

and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  diBtract  the  public  councils,  and  enfeeble 
the  public  adiuinisti-atittn.  It  agiiiites  the  community  with 
lll-fnuuded  jealousies  and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  anlmoBity 
Of  ouQ  part  Q^aiiut  uaotlier,  fomcntd  occoaionally  riot  an4 
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incurrcctioru  Tt  opens  the  door  to  foreign  lofluenoe  and  ooxTup« 
tioQ,  which  find  a  tacUitatod  access  to  the  povornment  it«<nf 
through  the  chniinoU  of  party  pfifsloiia.  Tlius  tJi->  policy  and 
the  will  of  one  connrrj-  nri?i  fliihj»H't(*d  to  the  palirv  and  will  of 
another.  ThiTi*  i<  hu  opinion  that  parties  in  frttiwuntrieflare 
useful  cbtM-'ka  u^^ou  tUu  mlniinistratiou  of  goverument,  and 
Berv«  to  kwp  aUvo  the dpiiit  of  liberty.  This  "withiu  certain 
UmitBiaproliably  tniu;  and  in  eoTemraents  of  a  Dionarchial 
caat,  patriotiara  limy  loolc  with  mdulctnce,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  thepopularchnr- 
aott^r,  in  povcrumenta  purely  eleotivo,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
ent'ouriipfii.  From  their  natuml  tendeury  it  is  crtain  there 
will  al  wayside  enough  cf  thatfipirit  for  every  salutary  purpoae. 
And  there  beiup  constant  dungtT  of  excess,  the  effort  ou^ht  to 
bo»  by  forco  of  public  oi>inion,  to  mitifjato  and  as-iuii;rc  it.  A 
fire  not  to  ho  nuoncht>d,  it  dcmandft  uniform  rifrilanrfr*  to  pre- 
vent its  bursting  into  a  litiuu\  lest>  instead  of  warming,  it 
should  consume. 

It  ii«  importnul,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  iu  a 
free  eouuiry,  should  inspire  caution  iu  those  intrusted  with  iU 
sdmiDlstratiou,  to  eontlue  tbemBeives  within  their  respootive 
constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  ono  dfparrmeni.  to  encroni^  upon  another.  Tlie  spirit  of 
encroaohinHiit  t^-nds  to  roiKmlitlnte  the  powers  of  all  df-part- 
mentfi  iu  ouo,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of 
power,  and  proneness  to  abui^e  ft,  which  predominates  in  the 
human  heart,  la  sufllcient  to  (satisfy  ua  of  the  truth  of  this  po- 
sition. TheiitM-ej^sity  ui  ro<^ipriK'iil  chocks  In  the  excreise  of 
politicn!  pi'-wr,  ty  mviiiin^  and  distributing  it  into  different 
del  f  itiitinp  each  thepimrUiau  of  the  publio 
Wr  by  the  others,  hiis  been  evinced  by  ex- 
pel.:..    .-:.           ,.,1  modem;  eomo  of  them  iuour  country 

and  undc-T  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  inu^t  be  as  neoes* 
sary  as  to  institute  tliem.  If,  lu  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
disiributionor  niodilitntion  of  theconstitutinnal  po-wers  be  in 
any  partieuhir  wronp,  let  it  be  competed  by  an  amendment  iu 
the  way  whi'.h  the  C'outttitutiuu  dt^siguates.  But  let  there  be 
no  chanpe  by  usurpation;  for  thouph  this,  lu  one  inataneo, 
ma^  bo  the  instrument  of  pood,  it  \a  The  ountoninry  weanon  by 
whioli  frfopovi-mments  aro  destroyiMl.  The  preceflent  must 
alwa;^'8  preatly  over-balanoe  in  permanent  evil  anv  partial  or 
transient  l)eueQt  which  the  use  c-an  at  auy  time  yield. 

Of  uU  the  dispositions  and  habits  Vphieh  lead  to  poliUoal 
prosperity,  Reugiox  and  Mon.vLiTr  Bi*e  Indispeu^ble  aup- 
ports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tributes  of  Patki- 
0T1SM,  who  stmuld  1at>or  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and 
oitiaens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  rcspeet  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and  |)ubUo  felicity. 
Let  it  Mmply  be  asked,  where  \a  the  iJoeurity  for  proper!  v,  for 
reputation,  for  life,  if  the  ftfiise  of  relicious  obligiition  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  th«  inritruuifut't  of  investipation  in  courts 
of  justie(^7  And  let  us  with  (.-auliou  indulpt^  the  suiiLiOflilion 
that  morality  c-au  be  maintained  without  reUgiou.    Wuatev«x 
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BiBy  be  oonoeded  to  the  lufluenoe  of  refined  eduGBtlon  on 
miuds  of  peculiur  Btructure.  rt^asou  and  experienco  both  forbid 
\x%  to  exp«H-t  That  uaiioniU  morality  uan  prevail  iu  exolunon  of 
reUj0uu5  priuoijEtle. 

It  lis  6ub»t4iiitia1ly  true  that  virtue  or  morality  u  a  neoessarv 
spring  of  popular  guvcriimeut.  The  rule  inUeud  exteuds  witn 
mortsor  Icfeflforco  to  every  spwcle*  of  free  government.  Who 
that  idafiincerofriond  to  it,  can  look  with  indUTereuoe  upoa 
att«raptfi  tofthnko  t ho  foundation  of  the  fsi)>rio? 

l*romot«  then,  as  an  ohjuet  of  primary  imj)ortance,  Institu- 
ilouit  for  the  gi-iit*ral  din'usion  of  kiiowifugti.  In  prupurtlun  u« 
the  fttruc'tureuf  aK>J^<?rnnient  pivfs  force  to  puhlie  opinion,  it 
is  e£8t.*ntiul  tbnt  piiliik)  opiuiou  should  bo  imu  1. 

As  a  very  impoi  tan t  source  of  btrtiigth  ni  .cherish 

fmblio  credit-  Une  mettiod  of  pn'Murvingit. .  :  ..  it  as  spoi-- 
ngiy  as  powible — arniding  orcyisions  of  expense  by  onJtivating 
peac-e;  but  remember  aLi»o  that  timely  disbursementA  to  prt> 
paie  for  danter  fiu<iuently  prevent  mueh  greater  dUI>ui-»f^ 
menta  to  repel  it;  avniUing  iiliowi»e  the  ueoumulation  of  debt, 
not  only  by  fihunuing  oeeosioud  of  expeusu,  but  by  vigorous 
exertions  m  time  of  peace  t(»  diachargo  the  debts  which  nu- 
avoidable  wars  may  havo  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throw- 
ing upon  posterity  the  burden  whK-h  wo  ourselves  ought  to 
bear.  Xbeexecutjou  of  tlie»e  maxims  belongs  to  your  Repro- 
BantativeSj,  but  it  is  noeussary  that  pnl>lio  opinion  should  co- 
operate. To  facllitatu  to  tbem  the  perfonnance  of  their  duty, 
it  is  e^a^niial  that  you  should  praotically  betir  iu  mind,  that 
toward  the  payment  of  debts  there  niuyt  be  revenue;  tlmt  to 
have  revenue  there  mu^t  be  taxes;  that  no  taxed  can  bo  de- 
TiAed  w  hieh  ar»  not  moro  or  le»a  iucoavenien t  and  uupluasant ; 
ttiat  the  intriusio  embarrassment  iuseparablo  from  the  Belcc^- 
tion  of  iho  proper  objeota  (which  \b  always  a  ehoice  of  ditileul- 
ties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  eoiidlruetionuf 
the  oouduet  of  tbe  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit 
of  acquiesc-enoe  iu  tbe  measures  for  obtalnuig  j-eveuue  whicii 
the  public  exigeueies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faithand  justice  toward  all  nations,  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all :  religion  and  morabty  enjoin  this 
conduct;  and  cau  it  be  that  good  puiicydoes  not  equally  en- 
join itf  It  will  bo  worthy  of  a  free,  euligbteiieil,  uud,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  tbe  mag- 
uauimons  and  too  novel  example  of  ik  people  always  guided  by 
an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  ciiU  doiibt  but  iu 
theeourae  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  tempornry  advaut^ige  w»iieh  might  bo  lost  by 
a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Pi-ovideuee  hiw  not 
conuecled  the  peruutuent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue? 
The  experiment,  at  leat^t,  iu  nH>ommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobled  humau  nature.  Alasl  isicruudureulmpo&^blo 
by  its  vices? 

In  thoexe«'ntion  of  sneih  a  plan,  nothfn  is  more  oMcntial  than 
that  permanent,  inveierate  antipathies  agaiuHt  particular 
nations,  and  piis»iouiite  uttauhmeni:^  for  otbert^,  bhoiUd  l^e  ex* 
eluded;  and  that  in  place  of  them  Ju:«t.  and  amicable  feelings 
toward  all  should  bo  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges 
towtird  iuiothur  au  habitual  hatred  or  au  habitual  f  oadxuiss,  is 
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In  some  decree  a  il&re.  It  Is  a  slave  to  iU  anlmofllty  or  to  Iti 
affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  load  it  astray  from  its 
duty  and  its  intArest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an. 
other  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  Injury,  to 
lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbniKO,  and  to  he  hauchty  and 
iu*trtiotai)lB.  wiu'u  uctridtJutHl  or  triliiufi  oot-a^iuns  of  dispute 
occur.  Heuce  freciucnt  colliaioust,  oLmtiuute.  euveuoraed  and 
bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  l>y  ill-will  and  rosent- 
nient,  sometimes  impels  to  wnr  the  government,  contrary  to 
the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimea 
participates  in  the  nntional  propensity,  and  adopts  throueh 
passion  what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  t^e 
auimositv  uf  the  uuMon  Mulwervicnt  to  pruje<^t8  <if  hustilitv  in- 
stigated bv  pride,  am!)ition  and  other  siniBtor  and  ncrnicious 
motives.  Toe  peace  often,  sometimes  perhups  the  ubcrty,  of 
zmtions  has  t>een  the  victim. 

80,  likewise^  a  pfuwionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  an- 
other producea  a  variety  of  evils.  Sjrmpathy  for  the  favorite 
nation,  faoilitating  the  lUu^iiou  of  an  imiij^iuury  common  inter- 
est In  coses  where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing 
Into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  in'truys  the  former  iuto  a 
I)articipation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without 
adequate  inducement  or  justification.  It  leads  also  to  conoes- 
sions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  privilegos  denied  to  others, 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  tlie  nation  mtikiiig  the  conees- 
sions,  by  unneces&urily  partiuK  with  wbiit  ought  to  have  been 
retainea:  and  by  cxcitins  jealously,  ill-will  and  a  disposition 
to  retaliate,  in  f lie  parties  from  whom  e^iual  privileges  are 
withheld.  And  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded 
citizens  (who  devote  themselres  to  the  favorite  nation)  facility 
to  betray  or  saorifloe  the  iuterests  of  their  own  country,  with- 
out odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity ;  gilding  with  the 
appearance  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation  a  commendable 
deiereneo  for  jml>lio  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  publio 
good,  the  biute  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption, 
or  infatuatiou. 

As  aveuuea  to  foreign  Influence  in  innumerable  ways,  suoh 
attiu^hmeuts  are  partieuhirly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened 
and  Independent  patriot.  How  many  opportunities  do  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions;  to  practice  the  arts 
of  sedition,  to  mislead  i»u!>lie  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  oouncib  I  Huch  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  to- 
ward a  great  aud  jjowerf  ul  nation,  dooms  the  f  ornier  to  be  the 
Batellite  of  the  latter.  Agaiust  tlieiusidious  wiles  of  foreign 
lufluenoe  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  mc,  fcUow-t^itizens)  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  bo  coti^UiHtlj/ awake;  since 
Listory  and  exnericnce  prove  that  foreign  intiueuce  is  one  of 
the  most  baneiiLl  foes  of  Hcpuhlieiiu  Government.  But  that 
jealousy  to  be  useful  must  be  impartial;  else  it  becomes  the 
Infltrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instep  of  a 
defenae  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation, 
and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cnuHe  those  whom  they  actu- 
ate to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  auu  even 
second  the  arts  of  innuence  on  the  other.  Real  patriot*,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become 
luspected  luid  odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupoa  uturp  the 
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applAUM  and  ooolldeuce  of  the  people,  to  nirrender  their 
latereat. 

The  great  rule  of  oonduot  for  ub,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations, 
is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relatione,  to  have  vitb  them 
as  little  poUtioal  oonneotloii  as  possible.  So  far  as  ve  have  al- 
n^ady  formed  enga^emeut«t,  let  them  be  fulhLled  with  perfect 
good  faith.    Here  iot  us  stop. 

Kui'ope  has  a  sot  of  primary  iaterestn,  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote  rc^liitioa.  Hence  she  must  be  eu^ageU  iu  fre- 
quent eoutroversies,  thecauses  of  whiuh  are  esseutiiuly  forvigu 
to  our  concerns.  Henc«,  therefore,  it  must  be  uuwise  m  us  to 
Implicate  ourselves,  liy  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vioiasi- 
tuaes  of  her  politics,  or  the  oiLliiiary  uombinations  and  col- 
lisions of  her  frieudships  or  eumilies. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  ditferent  course.  If  we  remain  cue  people,  under  on 
efH<'it'nt  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  wo  may 
defy  material  injury  frora  external  annoyanof ;  when  we  may 
tiikf  such  an  ntticunc  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at 
Biiv  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  wheu 
bt?Iliyfn;nt  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  iimkin);  acquisi- 
tions upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provoca- 
tion ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest, 
giiirled  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  7  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Wby,  by  inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  tliat  of  any  part  of  Europe,  e'utaugle 
our  peace  aud  prosperity  In  the  toils  of  European  luubitiuu, 
rlvalship,  interest,  humor  or  caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policv  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  allianoes 
with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world:  so  far,  1  meau,  a**  we 
mre now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  uuderstoud  us 
capable  of  putrunizing  iufldcUty  tv  existing  engiigcuifiits.  1 
hold  the  maxliu  no  Ic^s  ai>pliciible  t^  publtc  tbuu  to  private 
affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  n^pcut  It, 
itherefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine 
•ense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  aud  would  be  un- 
wise to  extend  them. 

Taking  cure  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establisb- 
XQonts,  on  a  reauectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust 
to  temporary  nllirtnces  for  extraordinary  emergcnclea. 

Harmouv,  ami  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  reo- 
ommeudi^l  by  policy,  humanity  and  interest. 

But  even  our  commoroiul  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
Impartial  bund;  neither  sei^king  nor  grunting  exclusive  favors 
or  prelereueea;  consulting  the  natural  course  of  thiugs;  dif- 
fusmg  and  diverslfyiug  by  gentle  meiintt  the  streams  of  com- 
merce, but  forcing  nothing;  estahli:ihing,  with  powers  so  dis- 
posed, in  order  to  give  trauc  a  stable  course,  to  dellue  the  rights 
of  our  merchaut«>,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  support 
them,  conventional  rules  uf  intercourse,  the  bi>st  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary, 
and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  variecC  &fi  ^^~ 
perieuce and  circumstances  shall  dictate;  constantly  keeping 
m.  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  dismterested 
taTonxrom  aaotber;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  ol  lu  in* 
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that  by  such  acceptance  it  may  place lUuU  iti  the  condition  of 
haTing  eivim  louivaleuta  tor  uomlnul  favors,  aiid  yet  of  bein£ 
reproached  witn  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can 
be  no  ereater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon»  real 
favors  irom  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illuBiuu  which  oxperi* 
cnce  uiust  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  di:ieard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrjTnen,  these  counsola  of  an  old 
and  nffuotionato  friend.  I  dare  not  hope  thoy  will  make  the 
iitrong  and  lasting  expn'.-wion  I  could  wish— that  thoy  will  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation 
from  running  tbe  coui-ne  which  bad  hitherto  uuu-ked  the  deft- 
tiny  of  uatioua.  But  if  I  may  even  Hatter  myself  that  they 
maybe  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  eome  ocuauioQal 
good :  but  they  may  now  and  then  rt'cur  to  moderate  the  fury 
of  party  flpirit,  to  wnm  ugnhii^t  tlie  miacbiefa  of  foreign  in- 
Irigut*.  to  guard  aEuinst  the  impostures  of  pretendtnl  patriot- 
ism; tulfl  nope  wilt  be  a  fuU  recompt^nae  for  the  soUuitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  fur  in  the  diBcharge  of  my  official  duties  I  have  been 

guided  by  tlie  prineiplca  which  have  been  delineated,  the  pub- 
c  rccorua  and  other  evideuoea  of  my  conduct  must  wituou  to 
you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own 
conscience  is,  that  J  have  at  last  believed  myself  to  be  guided 
by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  procla- 
mation of  the  'ZifX  of  Ajiril,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanc- 
tioned by  your  approving  voice,  and  by  that  of  your  Repre- 
sentatives* in  both  Hourtos  of  Cnugrt.t*w,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me,  uuinltuenced  by  any 
atturupts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  duUberute  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  beet  lights 
I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisUed  that  our  country,  under  all 
the  clroumslanc(»!i  of  the  caiie,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was 
bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neutral  position.  Hav- 
ing taken  it,  I'determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me, 
to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  pi^rsevorauce  and  llnuuess. 

The  couiiidcrations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  oon- 
duct.  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occodlou  to  detail.  I  wHl  only 
observe,  that  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  matter, 
that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  Belligerent 
Powers,  has  been  virtually  admitte<l  by  all. 

The  dutv  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  with- 
out any  tniug  more,  from  the  obligation  which  iiistloe  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in  oases  in  whicn  it  U  free 
to  act.  to  roaintaiu  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
towanl  other  nations. 

The  indueeiueuts  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct  will 
best  be  roferrc<J  to  your  own  ivflectiuus  and  experience.  With 
me,  a  pit^douiiiiuut  motive  has  been  ti>  eudeuvor  to  gain  time 
to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  ita  yet  recent  institutions. 
and  to  progrtsia,  without  interruption,  to  tliat  de^^ree  oi 
strength  and  consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanely  Kt>e&kiD£,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though,  ill  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I 
am  unoousoioui  of  iiiMntioiial  error,  I  uiii  uevortheleu  too 
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Mniiblo  of  mj  own  dofeot«f  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I 
may  have  committed  man^  errora.  Whatever  tliey  may  be.  I 
ferventlr  beseech  tbe  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  oviU 
to  vbiou  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the 
hope  that  my  country  will  never  oeaee  to  view  them  with  In- 
diueence;  and  that  ajt«r  forty-Uvy  yeara  of  my  life  dedicated 
to  iu service,  with  au  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent 
abilities  wi 1 1  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  a.i  mynelf  must  soon  bo 
to  the  mansions  of  ro«t. 

Relying  on  its  kjuduees  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actu- 
ated by  that  fervent  love  toward  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a 
man  who  viewa  it  in  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  pro- 
genitors for  several  gouorations;  I  anticipate  with  pleading 
expectation^  that  rctrtiat  in  which  T  promiae  uayself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoj^ment  of  partaking,  in  theuiidst 
of  my  fellow -citizens,  the  benign  iuUueuce  of  goud  laws  nuder 
a  free  government — tne  ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  gf  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

G.  WASHmOTOK. 
UNrrKD  Statbs, 

17th  September,  179& 
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PARTY  PLATFORMS 

1554 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  Chicago,  July  10,  1884. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  through  its  repreaentaF 
tlvefl  in  Natioual  Convention  assembled,  recognize*  that  as  the 
nation  jTOT^a  older  new  issues  arc  horn  of  tune  and  progress, 
and  ola  issueft  perish.  But  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Demoeraey,  approved  by  the  nnit*'d  volio  of  the  pet»ple,  rtv 
main,  audVillever  rema'iu,  as  the  best  and  only  sucurity  for 
the  continuance  of  free  government.  The  preservation  of 
personal  rights,  the  equalliy  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  the 
reserved  riphta  of  the  States,  and  the  supremacy  of  tho  federal 

?:ovemment  within  tiie  limits  of  the  (.'onstitution,  will  ever 
orm  the  true  bMf*is  of  our  liberticH,  and  can  never  be  surren- 
dered without  destroyiufr  that  balance  of  rights  and  powers 
which  euitbk'S  a  oontincnc  to  be  developed  in  v>eace,  and  social 
order  to  be  niaintaioed  by  means  of  local  eelf-Kovernment. 

But  it  is  Indispensable  for  the  practical  application  and  en- 
forcement of  these  fundumeutal  principles  that  the  govern- 
meut  should  not  always  be  controlk^  by  one  political  party. 
Frequent  ehan^io  of  administration  is  as  net-CMsary  as  constant 
recurrence  to  popular  will.    Othe!wi!>euhu8cs  grow,  and  tho 

f:ovemment,  Instt^ad  of  belns  carried  on  for  the  general  wel- 
are,  becomes  an  instrumentality  for  imposing  heavy  burdens 
on  the  many  who  are  governed,  for  the  benetlt  of  the  few  who 
govern.    Public  servants  thus  Ijecome  arbitrary  rulers. 

This  is  now  the  condition  of  tlie  countiy.  Hence  a  change  is 
demanded.  The  Republican  party,  i^o  far  as  priiiclplu  U  ood- 
cemed.  is  a  remiuisecuce;  in  practice,  St  is  au  ormLUizatton  for 
enriching  those  who  control  its  machinery.  The  frauds  and 
jobbery  whieh  havebe*'n  brought  to  light  in  every  deiiartmont 
of  the  government  are  snfficrient  tfl  hnve  called  for  reform 
within  tho  Kepublican  party;  yet  those  in  authority,  made 
reukle.'^  by  the  long  possession  of  power,  have  Puccuinbed  to 
its  corrupting  intluence.  and  have  placed  iu  iiouiiuation  a 
ticket  against  which  the  mdepeudeut  portion  of  the  party  are 
In  open  revolt. 

Therefore  a  change  is  demanded.  .Such  n  change  wos  alike 
necessary  in  1876,  but  the  will  of  the  people  waa  then  defeated 
by  a  fraud  which  can  never  be  forgotten  nor  condoned.  Again, 
in  1880,  the  change  demanded  by  ihe  people  was  defeated  by 
the  lavish  use  of  money  contributed  br  unscrupulous  con- 
tractors and  shomelesa  jobbers,  who  had  bargained  for  unlaw- 
f  ulproflta  or  for  high  orace. 

The  Republican  party,  during  its  legal,  its  stolen  and  its 
bought  tenures  of  power,  has  speedUy  decayed  in  moral  char- 
acter and  political  capacity. 

ItM  platform  promifies  are  now  a  list  of  its  post  failurra. 

It  demands  the  restoration  of  our  navy,  it  has  squandftred 
iMmdz^adt  o£  mUllozu  to  oreat*  a  narj  that  doM  not  axi«t. 
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It  calls  upon  Cotipross  to  reraore  the  burdpns  under  whloh 
Americim  Bhippin^  has  been  depressed.  It  imposed  and  has 
continued  thobu  burdmis. 

It  professes  the  policy  of  reserving  the  public  Innds  for  small 
holdings  by  aotiial  Hwtllers.  It  has  given  away  th6  peopie'i 
heritage  till  now  a  ft<w  railroadn  and  non-resiuent  aliensi,  in- 
divtdiiiil  and  eorporatt',  pousefts  a  lari^ur  ai'tiu  than  that  uf  all 
uur  farms  lietwet^u  thti  two  &t^>a£i. 

It  professee  a  preforenoe  for  free  institutions.  It  organized 
and  tried  to  legalize  a  control  of  Statti  elections  by  federal 
troops. 

It  professes  a  desire  to  elevate  labor.  It  has  subjected 
American  workin^nnea  to  the  oompeUtiou  of  oouviot  and  im- 
ported contratit  labor. 

It  profe^sei)  gmtitudo  to  all  who  were  disabled  or  died  In  the 
war,  luaviutf  widows  and  orphans.  It  left  to  a  Democrutio 
House  of  Kepresfmtatives  tne  first  effort  to  equalize  both 
bounties  and  ponsions. 

It  proffers  a  pledge  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  our  tariff. 
It  created  and  nas  continued  them.  Its  owu  Tariff  Commission 
confessed  the  need  of  more  than  twenty  per  ct;ut.  reduction. 
It«  Congress  gave  a  reduction  of  les^  than  luur  per  cent. 

It  professes  the  proteotion  of  American  manufactures.  Tt 
has  subjected  them  to  an  increasing  tlood  of  manufactured 
goods  and  a  hopeless  competition  with  manufactunng  nations, 
uot  oue  of  whJL'h  tuxes  raw  materials. 

It  professes  to  protect  all  American  industnes.  It  has  im- 
poToHahed  many  to  subsidize  a  few. 

It  professes  the  protection  of  American  labor.    It  has  de- 

f tie  tod  the  returns  of  American  agriculture — an  industry  fol* 
owed  bv  half  uur  people. 

It  prufesMU  tlie  cquulity  of  all  men  before  the  law.  Attempt- 
ing io  fix  the  status  of  colurinl  oitizeud,  the  act^  of  its  Cougroos 
were  overset  by  the  decisions  of  its  courts. 

It  **  aoccpt-B  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  work  of  progress 
and  reform."  Its  caught  criminals  are  permitted  to  «soape 
through  contrived  delays  of  actual  connivauce  in  the  prosecu- 
tion. Huney-<'umbt'<l  witU  corruption,  outbreaking  expoHuree 
no  longer  sho<rk  Its  moral  souse.  It^  honest  members,  its  inde- 
pendent journals  no  longer  maintain  a  successful  conU^stfor 
authority  in  iw  counsels,  or  a  veto  upon  bad  nominations. 

That  cfiango  is  necessary  is  provea  by  an  existing  surplus  of 
more  than  $100,OOU,000.  which  has  yearly  beeu  collected  from  a 
suffering  people.  Unnecessary  taxaiibu  is  unjust  taxation. 
We  denounce  the  Republican  party  for  having  failed  to  relieve 
the  people  from  crushing  war  taxes  which  have  paralyzed 
busiue^  crippled  industry  and  deprived  labor  of  employment 
and  of  just  reward. 

The  Democracy  pledges  itself  to  purify  the  administration 
from  corruption,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive  reepect  for  law, 
and  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  lowetit  limit  consistent  with  due 
regard  to  the  preserratiou  of  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  its 
creditors  and  pensionei-s. 

Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting  the 
occupations  of  the  people  should  be  cautious  and  oousorvative 
ia  mctiiud-— out  iu  advuucu  of  publio  opiiuou>butresponsiv0 
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to  it«  domandft— tlie  DemocTBtlo  party  in  pledged  to  revise  the 
tun  IT  In  a  spirit  of  faimcflfi  to  all  interest*. 

nut  in  milking  reriuction  iu  taxes  it  is  not  proposed  to  H- 
jiiro  any  doraf^tic  industriHii,  but  rather  to  promote  their 
Lfalthy  prowtli.  From  tha  foundation  of  tbis  povprnment 
taxea  eoiltreted  at  the  Custom  House  have  been  the  chief 
Bouroe  of  fwieraj  revenue.  Such  they  mutit  continue  to  be. 
Moreover,  many  Industries  have  como  to  rely  upon  legislation 
for  eucurijji-f  ul  c-ontinuaiii-e,  ao  that  any  change  of  law  must  be 
at  every  att'p  rtf^ardful  of  the  labor  and  oapilal  thus  involved. 
The  proc'L':'3  of  reform  must  be  :iubjuct  iu  the  exeuutiou  of  thi» 
plain  dictate  of  justioe. 

All  tiiJtatitm  nhaU  bu  limited  to  the  requiremeBt«  of  economi- 
cal goveruinunt.  The  nc(-ea»ary  reduotiou  in  taxation  can, 
and  mu^t,  be  effectt'd  wit  bout  dci^rivtng  American  labor  of 
the  ainlity  to  compnte  successfully  ■witn  foreign  labor,  and 
urithout  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  wtlT  be  ample  to 
cover  any  luireasfd  cost  of  production  which  miiy  exist  in 
cousequeuce  of  the  higher  rule  uf  wages  prevuiliug  iu  thij» 
country. 

Sufficient  revenue   to   pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  federal 

f;overnraeut,  econoraicallv  adrainist*»rcd,  inrUiding  peuaiona, 
utcrcat  and  prinr!ipu|  of  i"lie  public  rtc?)t.  can  be  got  nndcr  our 
present  »yst*'iii  of  t:ixnti'>u  from  Custom  House  taxes  on  fewer 
imporlitfarliclei*,  beariiij?  ln'iivicst  on  articli;*^  of  luxury,  oud 
beariiiir  lightest  on  HrtieU»8  of  ne<'CB'slty, 

Wo  therefore  denouuce  the  abuses  of  the  existing  tariff,  and, 
■ubject  to  the  preceding  limitations,  we  demand  tlmt  Federal 
taxation  f hall  be  exolaiflvcly  for  public  purposes,  and  shall  not 
exceed  the  ueeds  uf  the  goverumeut  tn:uuomicuIly  aduiiuit- 
tureil. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  '* internal  revenue" 
is  a  war  tux,  and  so  long  as  the  taw  coutinuea  the  money  de- 
rived therefrom  should  bo  sacre<lly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
})eop(e  from  the  remaining  burdens  of  the  war,  and  be  made  a 
und  to  dt:'tray  the  (.'XpL'U.Ht*»  of  the  cure  and  eomfurt  of  worthy 
Koldiei-B  diMibled  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  wars  of  the  Repuh- 
lio,  und  for  the  payment  of  such  pensions  as  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ginuit  to  sm-h  RoldiMrA,  a  like  fnnd  for  the 
Kailors  having  t>eftu  already  provided,  audauy  surplus  should 
bepaid  into  the  treasury. 

We  favor  an  American  continental  policy  ba«ed  upon  more 
intimate  eommereial  and  uolitieul  rf^ations  with  the  fifteen 
sister  Republics  of  North,  reutrul  and  South  America,  but  en- 
tangling  alliances  with  none. 

We  believe  In  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  oirculating  medium  convertible  into 
■uch  money  without  loss, 

ABBerting  the  eqimliiy  of  all  men  before  the  law,  we  hold 
that  It  is  the  dutj'  of  the  government,  In  its  dealings  with  the 
people,  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  citizens  of 
whatever  nativity,  race,  color  or  persuasion— religious  or  po- 
litical. 

We  believe  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  connt,  and  we  recall  to 
the  memory  of  the  people  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Democratfl 
ia  the  Forty-fifth  and  Torty-aixth  OongreeMs,  by  which  a  ro> 
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luAtant  Ropulilioan  opposition  waa  compelled  to  nasent  to  leg- 
ielation  tni^kiiig  «'Vprywhoro  illrgnl  tho  prBst»noe  of  troops  at 
the  polls,  us  tho  eoneliiftive  proof  that  a  Demooratio  adminiB- 
tmtioD  will  preserve  libertj-  with  order. 

The  eeiwiiou  of  f  efloral  ofl\o<T9  for  the  Territories  Bhoald  be 
restriciwd  to  citizens  previously  resident  therein. 

We  oppose  sumpturtry  laws  whi-'h  vex  the  r-Itizon  and  inter- 
fere with  individiiiil  lihert^-;  we  favor  hoMe.*t  oivil  servire  r*>- 
form,  and  tho  rnnipensatfon  of  all  Unitiid  States  oflicers  by 
fixed  salaries;  the  sepai-ation  of  church  and  state,  and  the 
difTusiou  of  freoe»lueation  by  eommou  ^ebools,  so  that  every 
child  in  the  laud  may  bo  taught  the  rights  and  dutiee  of 
oitizenship. 

While  WHfavorall  lepislatinn  that  will  tend  to  the  equitable 
distribution  of  property,  to  tlieprevention  of  monopoly,  and 
to  the  strirt  enfon*emeut  of  individual  rights  against  corpo- 
rate abuseii,  we  hold  that  the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  a 
KTapuloua  regard  for  tho  rights  of  propertv  as  defined  bylaw. 

We  believe  that  Jalior  is  best  rewardc(]  w'tie re  it  is  freest  and 
most  en lich tinned.  It  should,  therefore,  be  fostered  and  eher- 
ished.  ^\e  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the  free 
action  of  lahoi-,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor 
organizations  niav  be  incorporated,  and  of  all  such  legislation 
as  will  tend  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  thtj  true  relatioDS 
of  capital  and  labor. 

Wo  believo  that  the  public  lands  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  bo 
Itept  a.s  homesteaiis  f»»r  actual  settlers ;  that  all  unearned  lands 
heretofore  improvideutly  pranteti  ti*  railroad  ctirporations  by 
the  action  of  the  Re)>uldicun  party,  should  be  restored  to  the 
public  domain,  and  that  uo  more  grants  of  land  shall  be  made 
to  oorporatlODS  or  bu  allowed  to  falllinto  tKu  ownership  of 
alien  absentees. 

We  are  opiwjsed  t«  all  pronosUions  which,  upon  any  pretext, 
would  couver*,  the  genenil  p-'Vernm'-nt  into  a  maenine  for 
oolUM'tUig  taxes  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  or  tho  citi- 
zens thereof. 

In  reaftirminetho  doolaratlon  of  the  Democratlo  platform 
of  18rj(»,  that  •*tbe  libei'al  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in 
the  DeclJiratiou  of  Independence,  and  siinctioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution, which  makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  toe  asylum 
of  tiie  opi_)re*sed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal 
principles  m  thy  Dcmocrutio  faith."  wo  neverthclc-^s  do  not 
sanction  tho  importation  of  foreign  labor,  or  theadiuisslon  of 
servile  races,  untitteii  by  habits,  training,  religion,  or  Icindred 
for  absorption  into  the  great  I>ody  of  onr  people,  or  for  the 
citizenship  which  our  laws  confer.  American  civilization 
dematids  that  againr^t  the  iuimigratiou  or  Importatiuu  of  Mon- 
golians to  these  shores  our  gates  be  closed. 

The  Demoeratio  party  insists  that  it  Is  the  dutj;  of  this  gov- 
ernment t«  protect,  with  equal  fidelity  and  vigilance,  the 
rights  of  its  citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  the  end  that  this  protection  may  be  assured. 
United  States  papers  of  naturalization,  issued  iiy  courts  of 
oompetent  lunsdioiion,  must  be  re«petit«d  hy  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  our  own  tfOT«niiuexit,  and  by 
ftll  foreign  powers.  . 
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It  is  an  tmperatlTeduty  of  this  goTemment  to  etnoieDtlr 
protect  all  the  rights  of  uursons  ana  property  of  ever>Ameri- 
oan  citizen  in  lorci^  lands,  and  demand  and  enforce  full 
reparation  for  any  invasion  thereof. 

An  Amorirjfcn  ciYizcn  U  only  reaponsihle  to  hts  nwn  govom- 
DDfOt  for  any  act  done  m  his  own  country,  or  under  her  flag, 
and  can  only  he  tried  therefor  oa  her  own  imuI  and  according 
to  her  own  laws,  aud  no  ^K>wer  exivtA  in  tliis  guvennuent  to 
expatriate  an  American  citizen  to  be  tried  in  any  foreign  land 
for  any  such  act. 

This  country  hsis  nftvcr  had  a  well-defined  and  executed 
foreign  poliny,  save  under  Uemocratio  administration;  that 
policy  has  ever  heen,  In  regard  to  foreign  nations,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  act  delriiuentalto  the  iuterests  of  the  country,  or 
hurtful  to  our  citizens,  to  let  them  alone;  that  as  the  result  of 
this  policy  wo  recall  tlie  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  of  the  adjociiut  Mexican  territory  hv  purchase 
alone;  and  contrast  these  grand  octiuisitions  of  Democratic 
statesmanship  with  the  purehajie  of  Aliuika,  the  nnle  fruit  of  a 
Bepuhlican  admiuistnitiou  of  uwirly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  federal  froveruuiiMit  nhould  "care  for  and  improve  the 
Mississippi  River  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  llnpublic, 
so  as  t«)  secure  for  the  iutenor  Status  easy  and  cheap  trans- 
portation to  tide- water. 

Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy  our  mer- 
chant marine  was  fast  overtaking  and  on  the  point  of  outn 
Btrippini;  that  of  Great  Brttuin. 

Under  tweuty  years  of  Rejjublican  rule  and  policy  our  oom- 
meroehofl  been  left  to  Brilish  bottoms,  and  almost  has  the 
American  flag  been  swt*pt  off  the  high  st^as. 

Instead  of  the  llepublican  party's  Briti(*h  policy,  we  demand 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  an  AmeriL-au  policy. 

Under  Democratic  rule  and  policy  our  merchants  and  sail- 
ors, flying  the  stars  and  stripes  in  every  port,  suoeessfully 
searched  out  a  market  for  the  varied  products  of  American 
industry. 

Under  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican  rule  and  polioy^ 
despite  our  manifest  ad  vantages  over  all  other  nations  in  biga- 

§aid  labor,  favorable  climates  and  teemiuc  soils ;  despite  fro»- 
om  of  trailo  lunoni;  nil  the.^c  United  States;  despito  their 
popuUitiou  l>y  the  1  oretuo3t  races  of  rnen  and  an  annual  immi- 
gration of  the  young,  thrifty  and  adventurous  of  all  nations; 
despite  our  freedom  here  from  the  inherited  bui-dens  of  life 
and  industry  in  old-world  monarchies — their  costly  war 
navies,  their  vast  tax-consuming,  uon-producini;  stJinding 
armies ;  despite  their  twenty  years  of  peace— that  Itepubticau 
ruleandponcy  have  managed  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain, 
along  with  our  commerce^  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  poliov,  we  demand, 
in  behalf  of  the  American  Democracy,  an  Amencau  policy. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  [)arty's  discredited  scheme  and 
false  pretense  of  friendshin  for  American  lobnr,  expressed  by 
Iinpoang  taxes,  we  demaud,  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy,  free- 
dom for  American  labor  by  reducing  taxes  to  the  end  that 
th«M  VuIUkI  States  mtgr  <;guip«t«  with  uukUid«r«d  pow«r« 
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for  tne  primacy  amoog  natioiiB  In  all  the  arts  of  peace  and 
fruits  of  liberty. 

With  profuiiiid  regret  we  have  been  apprised  by  the  vener- 
able 8tatu8maTi  througb  whose  person  was  struck  that  blow  at 
the  vital  principle  ot  rt^publlrs  (acquieAenco  in  tho  will  of  the 
majority!,  that  ne  cannot  permit  u»  again  to  plaoe  in  his  hands 
the  learf'TBhi]*  of  tlie  Deniooratic  iiost*,  for  tlie  reason  that  tho 
aubievHmt'Ht  of  reform   in  the  uUministratiou  of  the  federal 

f;orL'ruint.'iit  i:*  uu  undertaking  now  too  heavy  for  his  age  and 
ailing  Htretiirth. 

Rejoieing  tlmthis  life  has  been  prolonged  until  the  general 
indgment  of  our  folInw-f'OuntT^mon  is  nnit-ofl  in  the  wish  that 
that  wrong  weie  righted  iu  his  person,  for  the  Deraoeraoy  of 
the  tJnitea  States,  «o  offtr  to  nini   in  his  withdrawal  from 

f>ublie  cares,  not  ouly  our  respet^tful  sympathy  and  esteem, 
)utttl(*o  that  bedthoiiiugeof  freomou,  tnepItMigcof  our  devo- 
tion to  the  principU^  and  the  eauBO  now  in»cnnrublo  in  the 
hiHtory  of  this  Reptolic  from  the  labors  and  the  name  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

With  tiiis  statement  of  the  hopes,  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  Demoi-mtie  party,  the  great  issue  of  reform  and  change  in 
administrutiou  is  pubmitted  to  the  people  in  uUm  eonfldenoe, 
that  the  popular  voice  wilt  prouounoe  in  favor  of  uew  men, 
and  new  and  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  in- 
dustry, the  extension  of  trade,  the  employment  and  due  r^ 
ward  of  labor  and  of  capital,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  couuti-y, 

NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM. 


Aboptbd  at  CmcAao,  Juktb  5, 1884. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  In  convention  a«9em* 
bled,  rejiew  their  ullogtai>ue  to  the  principles  upon  whieh  they 
have  triumphed  iu  »\x.  sucoessire  pn^i^idential  elections,  and 
congratulate  the  American  people  on  the  attainment  of  so 
many  results  In  U>Ei3lation  and  adraiuistrarlon  by  whieh  the 
Hepublit^n  party liat*,  after  saving  the  ITnion,  done  so  much 
to  render  its  ins^.itutious  just,  equal  and  henetleent — thesafe> 
guard  of  liberty  and  the  best  thought  and  highest  purposes  of 
our  oitizeuH.  The  Kepublieau  party  has  gauied  its  strength 
by  quiok  and  faithful  response  to  the  demands  of  the  people 
for  the  freedom  and  the  equality  of  all  men:  for  a  unlied 
nation  assuring  the  rights  of  all  eitizena;  for  the  elevation  of 
labor;  for  an  honest  eurrenrj* ;  for  purity  in  legislation,  and 
for  iutegiity  and  aceountabdity  in  all  departments  of  the 
goverumeut;  and  it  aecepts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  iu  the 
work  of  progress  and  reform. 

Wo  lament  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  whose  sound 
itatesmant^Iiip,  long  conspicuous  in  Congress,  gave  promise  of 
a  strong  and  successful  adrainistrattou,  a  promise  fully  real- 
lied  doling  the  short  i)eriod  of  his  office  as  President  of  the 
United  Sttites.  Ili:4  distiiiguih<hed  .^iuecess  iu  war  and  iix  peaoo 
has  endoared  him  to  the  Uvarta  of  the  Aiuerioan  people. 
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In  the  administration  of  bla  offlc<^  wo  reoocnize  a  wiftc,  oon- 
iervativo  and  natrlotio  policy,  undwr  whion  the  country  haa 
been  blessed  with  remariuibte  proaperity,  and  w»?  brliovo  hii 
eminent  serrioes  are  entitled  to  and  will  receivy  tlie  hearty 
Approval  of  every  citizen.  Itis  thefirstduty  of  a  goodKovem* 
lueiit  to  urot^^t  the  rights  and  promote  the  iutere«u  of  lt« 
own  pcoplti ;  tho  hirKCst  diversity  of  induetrv  is  most  produot- 
ivo  of  general  prosperity,  and  of  the  comfort  and  independ- 
ence of  the  people. 

We,  therefore,  demand  that  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
foreign  imports  bhall  be  made  not  for  '*  revenue  only,"  but 
that^  in  ruisinjf  the  requisite  revenues  for  the  ib;ovemmeut, 
sueh  duties  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  afford  fieeurity  iu  our  diver- 
sified iudustriea  and  protection  to  the  rlehtHond  wages  of  the 
laborer,  to  the  end  that  a<-tive  and  iatellfcent  labor,  as  well  as 
eapitalt  may  have  its  just  reward,  and  the  laboring  man  hie 
full  share  iu  the  national  prosperity. 

A^aiuat  the  so-called  ecouomicai  syi^tem  of  ttio  Democratic 
party,  which  would  dcfrrude  our  labor  to  the  foreign  Btaudard, 
we  enter  oureames  protest;  tho  Democratic  party  haa  failed 
completely  to  relievo  tho  people  of  th^  burden  of  unnecessary 
taxation  by  a  wit*c  nduetion  <•{  the  Rurplus. 

The  Itepiiblicaa  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  Inecpmli- 
ties  of  the  tariff  aud  to  reduoe  the  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious 
aud  iudii^criiniuate  process  of  horizontal  reduction,  but  by 
such  methods  a^  will  relieve  the  tax-payer  without  Injuring 
the  laborer  or  the  preat  productive  interests  of  the  country. 

We  recognize  tho  importn.n<w  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
United  States  tho  serious  depression  which  it  is  now  experi- 
encing and  the  danger  threatening  its  future  prosperity;  and 
we.  tnerefore.  respect  the  demaiuls  of  the  representatives  of 
this  important  a^icultural  interest  for  a  readiustment  of 
duty  upon  foreign  wool  in  order  that  auoh  industry  shall 
have  full  and  adf^quate  protec(i<m, 

Wti  have  always  recommended  the  beat  money  known  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  wt»  urge  that  an  otTort  be  made  to  unite 
all  commercial  uatioDS  in  the  e^ablishment  of  the  intema- 
tionnl  standard,  which  shall  fix  fornU  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  coinage. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  b^ 
tween  the  Hfntes  is  one  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  of 
thegyuf^nil  government,  aud  the  Kcpublicau  party  distiuctly 
anuduiiecs  il'?  purpose's  tu  support  such  legislation  as  will  fully 
audefliciently  carry  out  the  constitutional  power  of  Congresa 
over  inter-stJitft  commerce.  The  principle  of  the  publin  regu- 
lation of  railway  ctirporations  is  a  wish  and  salutary  oneior 
the  protection  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  we  favor  legis- 
lation that  shall  prevent  unjust  disfirimination  aud  oxoeaeive 
nharges  for  trau^portatiou,  and  that  shall  tieoure  to  the  people 
and  to  the  railways  alike  the  fair  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

We  favor  the  a'ftnhlifthment  of  a  national  bureau  of  labor, 
the  enforcement  of  the  eight  hour  law,  and  u  wise  and  judi- 
cious system  of  general  education  by  adequate  appropriatioa 
from  the  national  revenues  wherever  the  same  la  need. 

We  believe  that  everywhere  the  proteotion  to  acitixeaof 
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Amerioan  birth  must  be  secured  to  dtizena  br  Amerioiia 
adoption,  and  we  faror  the  Rettlenoerit  of  national  difference* 
by  int«ruatioaal  arbitration. 

The  Kt^publican  party,  having  its  birth  in  a  hatred  of  slaYQ 
labor,  aiul  in  a  'Ji'sii'<'  'th:tt  all  mt^n  may  \\\i  free  and  equal.  Is 
unalterably  oppoaed  to  plaoiujr  our  worklngmen  in  oompeti- 
tioD  with  any  form  01  servue  labor,  wbethur  at  borne  or 
abroad.  In  this  spirit  we  denounce  the  importation  of  cou- 
tract  labor,  whether  from  Europe  or  Asia,  as  an  offense 
ojfainst  th(i  spirit  uf  AmerJeati  iDi^titutiunK  and  we  pledgt^  our- 
selves to  sustaiu  the  present  law  rpstrictinff  Chiues»3  Imuilgra- 
Uon,  and  to  proTido  such  f  urchor  legislation  as  is  neuessary  to 
carry  out  iU  purposes. 

Tbe  reform  of  civil  servioe,  auspiciously  begun  under  Re- 
publican administration,  should  bo  complet<^  by  the  further 
extension  of  the  reform  system  already  established  bv  law— to 
all  the  grades  of  the  (*ervioe  to  which  it  Is  applicable.  The 
spirit  and  purpose  ol  the  reform  should  be  observed  in  all 
exucutivfi  appointmtmts.  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the 
objet^ts  of  existing  reform  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the 
end  that  the  dangers  to  free  institutions  which  lurk  in  the 
power  of  official  patronage  may  be  wisely  and  effectively 
aroided. 

The  public  lands  are  a  heritage  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  be  reserved  b5  for  as  posdblo  for  small  hold- 
ings by  actual  settlers.  Wo  are  opposeC  t  the  aoqnlsitiou  of 
large  tracts  of  these  lands  by  oorporatfcn-  or  indi  duals, 
especially  where  such  holdings  are  in  the  bands  o '  non-resi- 
dant  aliens,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  obtain  such  legislation  as 
will  tend  to  correct  this  evil. 

Wo  demand  of  Congress  the  speedy  forfolture  of  all  land 
grants  which  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  non-<3omnlianc}e  with 
acts  of  incorporation,  in  all  cases  where  there  has  been  no 
attempt  in  good  faith  to  perform  the  condition*  of  such 
grants. 

The  grateful  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the 
TTnion  soldiors  and  sailors  of  the  late  war,  and  the  Republican 
party  Ht^nds  philged  to  Mnital>li)  pension.-^  to  uU  who  were  dis- 
abled and  for  thn  wulows  and  orph»iif  of  ttio<«o  who  died  in  the 
war.  Tlie  Republican  party  pledg«'«  it»elf  to  the  repeal  of  the 
limitation  contained  in  the  Arrears  Act  of  1879,  so  that  all 
invalid  soldiers  shall  share  alike,  and  their  pensions  shall  be- 
gin with  the  date  of  disability  or  disuharge,  and  not  with  the 
date  of  npj>lication. 

The  Ib-publii-an  party  favors  a  policy  which  shall  keep  us 
from  entangling  alliances  with  forei/?n  nations,  and  woich 
shall  K>vi*  the  riuht  tu  expect  that  foreign  nations  shall  refr^u 
from  meddling  in  A[uerio-a,  and  the  poliiiy  which  seeks  peace 
can  trade  with  all  powers,  but  eapeolally  with  those  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

We  demand  the  restoration  of  our  navy  to  its  old-time 
■trength  uud  cfQcieucy,  tliat  it  may  in  any  sea  protect  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  and  the  interests  of  American  com- 
merce, and  wo  call  upon  Congress  to  remove  the  burdens 
under  which  American  shipping  has  been  depressed,  so  that  it 
may  again  b«  true  that  we  have  a  oommeroe  which  leaves  ne 


D/crroxAjey  or  amertcas^  poutics, 

•es  ODexplored.  and  a  Davy  which  takes  uo  law  from  superior 
force. 

RcMltied,  That  appointmenta  by  the  President  to  offices  in 
the  Territories  should  be  made  from  the  bona  tide  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  Ttrntories  wherein  they  are  to  serve. 

iZesoI'Ded,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws 
a>  shall  promptly  and  efTectuallr  suppress  the  system  of 
polygamy  within  our  territory,  and  divorce  the  political  from 
the  ecclMiastJoal  i>owpr  of  the60-(Alled  Mormon  Church,  and 
that  the  law  so  enacted  should  be  rigidly  enforced  by  the  ciril 
autbontiee,  if  possible,  and  bv  the  military  if  need  be. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  organised  capacity 
constitute  a  nation  and  not  a  mere  confederacy  of  states. 
The  national  government  Is  supreme  within  the  sphere  of  Its 
natJonal  duty,  but  the  Htates  have  reserved  rights  whiob 
should  be  faithfully  maintained ;  ftanh  should  b^  guarded  with 
jealous  care  so  that  the  barmoDy  of  our  system  of  ^vcroment 
m^  be  preserved,  aud  the  Uuion  kept  inviolate. 

llie  perpetuity  of  our  lustiiution^  rtf»ts  upou  the  maiote- 
nauce  of  a  frt'c  ballot,  an  honest  count,  and  a  com>ct  return. 

Wodunouute  the  fruudandriolence  practiced  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Southern  Stated,  by  which  the  will  of  the  voter 
is  defeated,  aA  dangerous  to  the  preservation  of  free  institu- 
tious.  aud  we  si>lemalv  arraign  the  Democratic  party  as  t>eing 
tiifi' cuiKy  recipient  of  the  fruit  of  euch  fraud  aud  violence. 

We  extend  to  the  R*^publiuaus  of  the  South,  regardless  oi 
tht'ir  former  pony  aCHImtlonfi.  our  cordial  sympathy,  and 
pU^lge  th^m  ruir  most  earnest  effnrtii  to  promote  the  passage  of 
such  le^slation  as  will  secure  to  every  citizen,  of  whaterer 
race  and  color,  the  full  and  complete  recognition,  noesesslon, 
and  exercise  of  all  civil  aud  political  rights. 

GREENBACK  NATIONAL  PLATFORM, 


Adopted  at  Ijtdiaxai'olis,  May  28,  1884. 

Kight  years  ago  our  young  partv  met  in  this  city  for  the  first 
time,  and  proclaimed  t'O  the  wurld  its  Immortal  principles,  and 
phbced  before  the  Americau  people  as  a  presidential  candl- 
oatothat  gn^t  philanthropist  and  spotless  statesman,  Peter 
Coopf>r.  8Tnoe  that  convention  our  party  has  organized  all 
<  I  nioo,  and  through  disciijision  ana  aviation  has  been 

the  people  to  a  M'use  of  their  rights  aud  duties  to 
til.  ...,^. ,  .ci*  and  their  cnuntrj-.  Tht?eo  lulmrs  have  accom- 
plished wonders.  We  now  have  a  great,  harmonious  party. 
and  thousands  who  believe  in  our  principles  in  the  ranks  of 
othPT  partirs. 

"We  point  with  pride  to  our  history."  We  forced  the 
reuionetization  of  the  silver  dollar;  prevented  the  refunding 
of  the  public  debt  into  lone-time  bonds;  secured  the  payment 
of  the  Dondt*.  until  the  "  best  tHUikiug  system  the  world  ever 
saw  "  for  robbing  the  producer  now  totters  because  of  its  con- 
tructiug  foimdution  ;  we  have  stopped  the  squandering  of  oar 
pubLJo  domain  upon  oorporationa;  we  faavejitopped  the  wbol»- 
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sale  dostruotion  of  the  ffreenbaok  currency,  and  secured  a  de* 
cisloD  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitea  States  eatabtlahing 
forever  the  right  of  the  people  to  issue  their  own  money. 

Notwithstanding  all  ihift,  nevrr  in  our  history  have  the 
bauk.i,  lauU-grunt  railroada,  and  other  monoi>olies,  been  mort* 
insolent  iu  ttieir  demuuds  for  further  privileges — still  nioro 
cla»i  leiriishitiuu.  Iu  this  einurgeucy  the  domiuaut  parties  are 
arrayed  ugiiiuBt  the  people  aud  are  the  ujjjeet  tools  of  the 
eorpomto  monopolies. 

In  the  last  Congress  thoy  repealed  over  $12,000,000  of  annual 
taxes  for  the  banks,  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  i>eople  to 
pay  or  pay  interest  thereon. 

Both  old  parties  in  the  present  Congress  vie  with  each  other 
in  tbeirefforts  to  further  repeal  taxeslu  order  to  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  and  save  the  banks  whose  charters 
they  have  renewed  for  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding  tho 
distress  of  hnslne<is,  the  shrinKU^e  of  wa^<'s  ;ind  pnnir*,  they 
persist  In  locking  up  on  various  pretexts,  ?4*N>,()0)).(inOof  money, 
every  dollar  of  whiuh  the  people  pay  interest  upon  and  neea, 
and  most  of  which  should  be  promptly  applied  to  pay  bonds 
now  payable. 

Tho  old  parties  are  unitod— as  they  cannot  agree  what  taxes 
to  repeal — in  efforts  to  squander  the  ineome  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  every  pretext  rather  than  pay  the  debt. 

A  bill  has  already  passed  the  Unitetl  t^tates  Senate  making 
the  banks  a  present  of  over  $10,000.()l>0  more  of  tlie  people's 
money  in  oruer  to  enable  them  to  levy  u  still  greater  burden 
of  interest-taxw. 

A  joint  effort  is  being  made  by  the  old  party  leaders  to  over- 
throw the  soverei^'ii  ronHtltutioual  power  of  the  people  to  con- 
trol their  own  hnaneiulan'airs  and  i^;>ue  their  own  money,  in 
order  to  forever  enslave  tlie  masses  to  bankers  aud  other  busi- 
ness. Tho  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  bills  re<^lalm- 
Ing  noai-ly  100,OiH),noo  acres  of  lands  granted  to  and  forfeited 
by  railroad  companies.  These  bills  have  gone  t/»  tho  Senate,  a 
l>ody  eomiK)si;d  largely  of  aiistucratie  millionaires  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  party  papers,  generally  purchase  their 
elections  in  order  t<i  protect  great  monopolies  which  they 
represent.  This  body  ha^}  thus  far  detied  the  people  and  the 
House,  aud  refuses  to  aot  u^iou  these  bills  in  the  Interest  of  the 
people. 

Therefore  we,  the  National  narty  of  the  United  States,  in 
national  convention  a^sembledt  this  '^t\i  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1884,  dtM-lare: 

I.  That  we  hold  the  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  legal-tender  question  to  use  a  full  vindication  of  tAe  theory 
whivh  our  party  has  always  a<lvocated  on  the  right  and 
authority  01  Congress  over  the  iiisue  of  le^al-tender  notes,  and 
we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  said  decie-iou  and  lod*;- 
fend  the  Constitution  against  alterations  or  amendments  in- 
tended to  deprive  tho  people  nf  any  richts  or  privileges  con- 
ferred by  that  instrument.  We  cfomand  the  issue  of  such 
money  in  sufheient  quantities  to  supply  the  actual  demand  of 
trade  and  commerce,  iu  accordance  with  the  increase  of 
population  aud  the  development  of  our  industries.  Wu  de- 
BiiUid  tho  aubstltutiuu  of  grooubacks  lor  uutioaiil  bank  uot«t 
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And  the  prompt  parment  of  the  public  debt.  We  want  that 
money  which  Raved  our  eouutry  in  time  of  war,  and  which  ba« 
giren  it  prosperitT  aud  happiuesd  iii  peace.  We  eoudemn  tbo 
retirement  of  the  IfractiouaJ  currency  and  the  siuail  denomiua- 
tioD  of  10*660 back«  and  demand  their  restorution.  We  demand 
the  ls3uo  of  the  hoards  of  money  now  lockcKl  up  in  tho  United 
StaU-a  Trea«UTy,  by  applying  them  to  tne  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  now  due. 

2.  We  denounce  as  dangerous  to  our  Republican  institutions, 
thoee  methods  and  polioies  of  the  Dcmocrutic  aud  Republican 
partiee  which  have  sanctioned  or  permitted  the  e^tablUhment 
of  liiiid,  railroad,  mauey  and  other  gigantic  corporate  mou- 
upolifs;  and  we  deinand  such  goremmental  action  as  may  be 
iit;ue»!^ry  to  take  frutu  suoh  monopolies  the  powers  they  have 
»o  corruptly  and  unjustly  usiu-peu  aud  r«»Core  them  to  the 
p**ople,  to  whom  thev  belong. 

3.  The  public  lanos  boinji  the  natural  inheritance  of  the 
people,  we  denonucc that  policy  whUh  ba.-^  grantcfl  to  <*orpora- 
tions  va^t  tnnrsof  lamJ.  and  we  rlerartnil  that  immediate  and 
vigorous  mtiisurps  be  taken  to  reclaim  from  such  corporations, 
for  the  people's  umj  aud  benefit,  all  such  land  grants  as  have 
been  forfeited  by  reaaou  of  uun-fulfllment  of  contract,  or  that 
may  have  been  wrongfully  acquired  by  corrupt  legislation, 
ana  that  auch  reclaimed  lands  and  other  publjc  domain  ba 
hen<'«'forth  held  n»  a  siir-red  trust,  to  be  granted  only  to  actual 
SfttlfTrt  in  limited  qiiantitit^s;  and  we  also  denuinVl  that  th« 
alien  ownership  of  laud,  iudiridual  or  oorporate,  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. 

i.  We  demand  congreeslonal  regulation  of  Inter-state  oom- 
morce.  We  denounce  "pooling,"  Bto<;k- watering  and  dis- 
f!rimiuatiun  in  rates  and  charges,  and  demand  that  Congrem 
shall  correct  these  abuses,  even  if  neeessarv,  l>y  the  construo- 
tion  of  uatiunal  railroads.  We  tUso  demand  the  establishment 
of  aEuvumment  postal  telegraph  syfitem. 

6.  AU  private  property,  all  forma  of  money  and  obllgationi 
to  pay  money,  should  bear  their  lust  proportion  of  the  public 
taxes.    We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

6.  We  demand  the  amelioratiou  of  the  condition  of  labor  by 
enforcing  the  sanitary  law  in  industrial  establishmeuts,  by  th« 
abolition  of  the  couvict  labor  system,  by  a  rigid  iuitpectiou  of 
uiincs  and  factories,  by  a  reduction  of  the  houra  of  labor  in 
industrial  estsblishmcTits  by  fosteriug  educational  lustitutiona 
and  bv  BbolUhing  child  labor. 

7.  We  condemn  all  importations  of  contracted  labor,  made 
with  a  view  of  redueing  to  starvation  wages  the  workingmeii 
of  this  country,  and  dumand  laws  for  its  prevention. 

8.  We  insiiJt  upon  a  couatitutioual  amendment  reduoing  the 
terms  of  United  States  Senatorft. 

9.  We  demand  such  rtiles  for  the  government  of  Congress  as 
shall  ploitaftll  reprwentativesof  the  people  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing, aud  taiiio  away  from  committees  a  veto  power  greater 
than  that  of  the  President. 

10.  The  question  ad  to  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  levied  upon 
various  articles  of  import  had  been  agitated  and  quarreled 
over  and  baa  divided  oommunitiesfor  nearly  a  himdred  years. 
It  is  not  now  and  never  will  be  settled  unless  by  tho  aboiltioa 
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of  iBdireot  tAxation.  It  Is  a  oonvenient  iM«^— always  mised 
whea  the  people  are  excited  OTerabuiw-'sin  thfir  midst.  Whilu 
wo  favor  a  wiao  ruvisioa  of  the  tariff  hiwa,  with  a  view  to  ruis- 
iDg  a  revenue  from  luxuries  rather  than  nooessaries.  wo  insiet 
that  as  an  economio  question  its  irnportanc-t'  U  iiislpniflL-ant  aa 
compared  with  finanoial  issuer;  for  whereas  wu  have  Buffered 
our  worst  ptiuics  under  lowandalito  uudur  high  tariff,  we  havr 
never  suffered  from  a  paniu  nor  seen  our  factories  and  worlc- 
•hopA  closed  while  the  volume  of  mouey  in  circulation  was 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  ooinmeroe.  Give  our  faiinerBand 
inanufncturers  money  as  cheap  as  you  now  ^\q  it  to  our 
bankers,  and  they  can  pay  high  wajjea  to  labor,  and  compete 
with  all  tite  worltl. 

LL  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sense  of  the  people  upon 
the  subject,  we  are  in  favor  of  subniittine  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  an  amendment  to  the  Cunutitutiou  in  favor  of  Huffnii^tt 
recardlcsfl  of  fcx.  and  aliw  on  the  subjetrt  of  the  liquor  tnifflc. 

fe.  Ail  dituitiled  .soldiers  of  the  late  war  should  he  fquitahly 
pensioned,  and  we  denounce  the  polii-y  of  keeping  a  smaU 
army  of  ofHoe-holdera  whose  onlv  luisiness  is  to  prevent,  on 
technical  firrouudH.  deserving  FolaJers  from  obtutuiug  justice 
from  the  provemment  they  helped  to  Pave. 

13.  Aa  our  name  Indicates,  wu  are  a  National  party,  knowing 
no  Kast,  no  West,  no  North,  no  South.  Having  no  sertlonal 
prejiidlee*,  we  can  projierly  i)lace  in  nomination  for  the  hi^h 
offices  of  atatti  vla  candidates,  men  from  any  section  of  the 
Union. 

14.  We  appeal  to  all  people  who  believe  Lu  our  prinolples  to 
aid  us  by  voice,  {>en  and  votes. 

NATIONAL    PROHIBITION    PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  Piitsbuhg,  Pa.,  July  23,  1884. 

f*ir»f— The  Prohibition  Home  Protection  party,  in  national 
convention  assembled,  acknowledge  Alraiurlity  Ood  aa  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  all  men,  from  whnm  itie  tlrst  powers  of 
government  are  derived,  to  whose  laws  human  enactments 
should  conform,  and  that  ptaoe,  prosperity  and  happines*  only 
can  oometo  tlie  people  when  their  laws  of  tho  National  and 
State  Government  are  in  acuord  with  the  divine  will. 

Second — That  the  importat  ion,  mauufiictnre,  6U]ipiv  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  created  and  maintuined  liy  tnu  laws  of 
the  National  and  8tatoGovemmenti*,diirinB  theentire  history 
of  such  laws,  ia  everywhere  shown  to  bo  the  promoting  cause 
of  intemperance,  witn  resulting  crime  and  iiaupcriftni,  mnkiTig 
laree  demands  upon  public  ana  nriviite  charity,  imposing  large 
ana  unjust  taixation  and  jjublic  bunlens  for  neniil  and  sht^lter- 
ing  Institutions  uf)ou  thrift,  indutntry,  nianuiaetnre:«,  and  com- 
merce, eudnnp/riTi;:  the  putilio  p'eaie,  dt^aecmtion  of  the 
Sabbath,  oornipling  our  politics,  legirflation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  shortening  livt^t,  impairing  heiilth,  and 
diminishing  productive  industry,  causing  education  to  be 
negl4^*ted  aud  despised,  nulli[>iag  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
%Um  CUurch  and  the  aohooli  tue  standards  and  fiuidw  of  aui 
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fathers,  and  their  ekildren  tn  the  founding  and  growth  under 
God  of  oiir  widcly-cxteDded  country,  ond  vhileimperilinKtba 
p'Tpftuity  of  owrciTil  and  religions  lil)erty,  aro  baleful  fniita 
liv  which  we  know  that  thr^p  liiws  aro  alike  onntrary  Xx>  God's 
l:iW8  and  contravene  our  happiness,  and  we  call  upo'n  on r  fel- 
low-citizens to  aid  in  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  and  the  l^al 
Maipret>siou  of  this  baneful  liquor  traflie. 

The  faet  that  during  the  tweul.v-four  years  in  which  the 
RepubUirftu  party  haa  controlled  the  general  government  and 
that  of  many  of  the  States  no  effort  has  been  inade  to  change 
tTiis  policy.  Territorioe  havebe**n  cre-ated  from  the  National 
domain  and  povernmenta  ff^)r  them  epitahUsh*^!,  and  f^tates 
from  them  udiuitled  into  the  Union,  iu  no  iustauee  m  either  of 
whieh  has  thia  truffle  been  forbidden  or  the  people  of  thess 
ToiTitoiiea  or  States  been  pcrraitt<^d  t<3  prohibit. 

That  there  are  now  over  two  hundrca  thousand  distilleries, 
breweries,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  these  drinks,  hold- 
ing certihcates  and  elaiiiiiug  the  authority  of  the  government 
for  the  conlinualion  of  a  business  whieh  la  so  destructive  to 
tlie  monil  and  material  wellure  of  the  people,  toj^ether  with 
the  fact  that  they  have  turned  a  deaf  car  to  n-muustrance  and 
petition  f((r  the  correction  of  this  abuse  of  civil  covenmient,  is 
conclusive  that  the  Rennbliean  party  is  Insensible  to  or  impo- 
tent for  the  re<lrpfi8  of  those  wrongs,  and  should  no  longer  be 
intrusted  with  the  poweri*  and  r^'sponaihilities  of  government; 
tliut  althou^'h  this  party  in  its  late  Kattoual  Couveutinn  was 
Bilent  on  the  liquor  nuestion,  not  so  ita  eanditlates,  ile»?rs. 
Blaine  and  Logan.  Withiu  the  year  pai^t  Mr.  Blaine  hii^  pub> 
lidv  re<M^nmiendcd  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  liquor 
trafiio  shall  be  distrilmled  among  the  States,  and  Senator 
Logan  has  bv  a  bill  iiroposed  to  devote  the»e  revenues  to  the 
flupport  of  tfxo  BchooiH;  thus  lK>th  virtually  recommend  the 
perpetuatiou  of  the  traffle,  and  ttmt  the  State  and  Its  citizens 
shall  bciojiie  partners  iu  the  liijuor  rrime. 

The  fact  that  the  Denioeratie  party  has,  in  its  national  deliv- 
erance of  party  polity,  arrajred  itself  on  the  side  of  the  drink- 
makers  and  sellers  by  deehiring  against  the  policy  of  prohibi- 
tion of  sueh  tnifno  uiuler  the  false  miuie  of  ''Sumptuary 
Laws,"  and  when  iu  p»iwer  in  some  of  tlie  States  in  refusing 
remedial  iegislution,  iiud  in  CongresiB  of  refusing  to  permit  the 
creation  of  a  Board  of  hmuiry  to  investigate  arid  report  upon 
the  effects  of  this  traftie,  proves  that  tlie  Deujoeratio  party 
should  not  be  intrusted  wit  U  power  or  phice. 

That  there  can  be  no  irrt-uter  ueril  to  the  nation  than  the  ex- 
{sting  comi»etition  of  the  Ke^)ublicftn  and  Demoeratio  parties 
for  Uio  liquor  vote.  Kxpenence  shows  that  any  piu*ty  not 
openly  oppvised  to  tbe  tnifRe  will  engage  in  this  eoinpetition, 
will  court  the  favor  of  the  criminal'cuiss^'S,  w.ll  barter  awuy 
the  public  morals,  the  purity  of  the  ballot  and  every  trust  and 
objeut  of  good  goverumeut  for  party  success,  and  patriots  and 
good  oitizena  should  find  in  this  practice  suffleienr  cause  for 
Immediate  withdrawal  from  all  connection  with  tlnar  party. 

That  we  favor  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
xnent.  in  the  abolition  of  all  siueeures,  useless  ofTl'v^s  and  offi- 
cers, in  the  election  of  the  pOAt-ofhcyd  officers  of  the  govem- 
inent  ixutead  of  appolutmunt  by  Uio  Prtmldeut;  that  cump** 
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t^nnVi  honeftty  and  nobriety  aie  iwftcntiftl  mmllflratlonR  foi 
holding  civil  office,  and  we  oppose  the  remoTa!  of  muh  peraong 
from  mere  admiin!*trtitive  omcesi,  except  so  far  hd  it  may  be 
abHolutety  iiecessary  to  wjciire  i:;ffeftivt'ne!*s  to  tb«  vital  issues 
on  which  tlio  gciiyrul  aduiioistnition  of  tho  governraent  has 
intru9UHl  to  a  party;  that  the  L-oUcction  of  revenues  from 
Blcohoi,  liquors  aud  tobacco  should  be  abolished  as  the  vices  of 
men  and  not  a  proper  sublect  for  taxation;  that  revenues  for 
customs  duties  tiliouUJt  bo  levied  i\yr  tlie  support  of  the  porern- 
ment  economically  udmiuisteri:-<l,  aud  when  so  levied  the  fos- 
teriujTof  American  labor,  manufactures  and  iudui^trics  should 
constantly  be  held  in  view;  that  the  public  land  Miould  be 
held  for  h'omes  for  the  people  and  not  lor  gif  t3  to  corporationn. 
or  to  be  held  in  lar^o  bodies  for  speculation  upon  the  needs  of 
actu:il  settlers. 

That  all  money,  coin  and  paper,  shall  bo  made,  issued  and 
regulated  by  tho  genrral  goverumenl,  and  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  for  al\  debts,  put>licand  private. 

Tliat  gratt^ful  car©  and  support  should  be  given  to  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  their  dependent  widows  and  orphans,  dis- 
abled in  the  service  of  the  country. 

That  we  repudiate  as  uu-Amertcan,  contrary  to  aud  sulv 
versive  of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  fndependenco, 
from  which  our  government  haa  grown  to  bo  the  government 
of  ttfty-ttve  railtionaof  ptMipIe  and  a  recognized  power  among 
the  nations,  that  any  person  or  people  shall  or  may  bo  ex- 
cluded from  residence  or  citizenship,  with  all  others  who  may 
desire  the  beueDts  whiob  our  lustitutiuus  coufvr  upou  the  op- 
Dressed  of  all  nations. 

That  while  thero  are  important  reforms  that  are  demanded 
tor  purity  of  administration  and  the  welfare  of  tlie  people, 
their  importance  sinks  into  intiign  ill  cane  e  when  compared 
with  the  reform  of  the  driuk  trafllc.  which  annually  wastes 
$800,000,000  of  the  wealth  ci-cJited  by  toil  aud  thrift  and  di-aga 
down  thousands  of  families  from  comfort  to  poverty;  which 
fills  jails,  penitentiaries,  insnnensyluiii,-*,  hospitals  arid  institu- 
tions for  dependency ;  which  destroys  the  health,  saps  industry 
and  causes  loss  of  life  and  property  to  thousands  in  the  land, 
lowers  intellectual  and  physical  vigor,  duUa  the  cunuiug  hand 
of  thearti7iau,is  the  chief  cause  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency  and 
loss  in  tnide,  and  by  its  corrupting  power  endangers  the  i>er- 
petuity  of  free  institutions. 

That  tlongrcss  should  exerolse  its  imdoiibtf*d  x»o'w*^r,  and 

firohibit  the  luanufactuve  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages 
a  the  District  of  Columbia,  tho  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  in  all  places  over  which  the  government  has  exclusive 
jurifldiction ;  that  hereafter  no  8tatc  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  until  its  Constitution  shall  expressly  prohibit 
polygamy  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
bevemgea. 

We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  tho  laborer  and  the  me- 
chanic, the  mmer  and  manufacturer,  and  ask  investigation  of 
the  baneful  effects  upon  labor  and  industry  caused  by  tha 
neecllesa  liquor  business,  which  will  bo  found  the  robber  who 
lessens  wafesand  profits,  the  destroyer  of  the  happiness  and 
famUy  weUare  of  the  laboring  man;  and  that  labor  aud  aU 
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lefcitimftte  industry  demand  dellTerano«  from  taxation  and 
loM  which  this  titufio  impoMs;  and  thut  do  tariff  or  other 
legislation  can  bo  healthily  stimulate  production,  or  increase  a 
demand  for  capital  and  labor,  or  produce  &o  much  of  comfort 
and  oonti^nt  a^  tho  eiippr»6Bing  of  this  trafflo  would  bring  to 
the  laboring  man,  mecuauiu  or  employer  of  Uibor  throughout 
our  laud. 

That  the  activity  and  co-operation  of  the  women  of  Aroerioa 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance  has^  In  all  the  history  of  Die 
past,  been  a  strength  nnd  eneouniee nu'iit,  which  we  gratefully 
acicnowledge  and  record.  In  tho  liitter  and  present  phase  of 
the  movement  for  prohibition  of  the  liceusfd  trafflo  by  the 
abolition  of  the  dnnk  saloon,  the  purity  of  purpose  and 
methocl,  the  earneAtuess,  zeal,  iutelUgeuoe  and  devotion  of  the 
motht'i-nand  ilaughtersior  the  Women's  Chrislliiu  Temperance 
Union  have  beeu  i*miuontly  blessed  by  God,  Kaii&as  and  Iowa 
have  been  given  her  a**  "aheafs"  of  rejoicing,  and  the  educa- 
tion and  nrouRingof  the  publio  mind,  and  the^emand  for  ron- 
Btitutional  amendment  now  prevailing,  are  largely  the  fruit  of 
her  prayers  and  labors,  and  we  rejoice  to  have  our  Christiau 
womeu  unite  with  us  in  bhariug  the  labor  tliat  sbiUl  bring  the 
abolition  of  trnfllo  to  tho  polls.  She  ithall  join  in  the  grand 
"  Praise  God.  fronx  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  when  by  law  our 
boys  and  friends  shall  bo  free  from  legal  drink  and  tempta- 
tion. 

That  we  believe  in  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  that  the  ballot  in  the  hana  of  woman  la  a  right  for 
her  protection,  and  would  prove  a  powerful  ally  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  diink  galoon,  the  execution  of  law,  the  jiromoMnn 
of  reform  in  civil  affair?,  and  tlio  removal  of  corruption  in 
pnbUo  life:  and  thus  believing,  we  relegate  the  prHcti<»d  out- 
working or  this  reform  to  the  discretion  of  the  Prohibition 
party  In  the  several  8tates,  aocordlng  to  the  condition  of  pub- 
uo  sentiment  in  thot»e  States.  That,  gratefully,  wo  a<'knowl- 
edgeand  prais^eOod  for  the  presence  of  Hia  Spirit,  guiding  our 
counsels  and  granting  the  t^uocess  which  has  been  vouchsafed  in 
tbeprogree-s  nf  teuiperance  reform;  and  looking  to  Hi  id  fi-om 
whom  all  windom  and  help  come,  we  ask  the  voters  of  the 
United  States  to  make  the  principles'  of  tho  above  dei'laration 
a  ruling  principle  in  the  government  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
States. 

iicsolTcd,  That  henceforth  the  Prohibition  Home  Protectloo 
pATty  shall  t>e  called  by  the  name  of  the  Prohibition  party. 
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PARTY  PLATFORMS. 

DEMOCRATIC.  REPUBLICAN,  PROHIBITION. 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  St.  Louis,  June  7,  1888. 

The  Democratlo  party  of  the  United  States,  in  Katioual  Con- 
Tention  asaembled.  renewH  the  pledgee  of  its  fidelity  to  Demo- 
cratio  faith  and  reafflroia  the  platform  adopted  hy  ita  repre- 
•eutatives  in  the  convention  nr  IH84,  and  indorses  the  viewa 
expreaaed  by  I'rt'AidentCloveliind  in  hislast  annual  meaoageto 
CoDgreuasthe  correct  interpretation  of  that  j^lutform  upon 
the  quBstioii  of  tariff  roductton:  and  ali^o  indorsu»  theutTorta 
of  our  Democratio  represon  ratlvea  in  Ijongresi  to  secure  ft 
reduction  of  cxcc>ssivo  taxation. 

Chief  among  its  principles  of  party  faith  are  the  main* 
tenanoe  of  an  indissoinble  union  of  free  and  indestruotibie 
States.  DOW  about  to  enter  upon  it^  second  century  of  unex- 
ampled prOKress  and  renown;  dovotion  to  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment regulated  by  a  written  Constitutiou,  atrictly  specifying 
evet7  granted  power  and  cxpresaly  resorting  to  tho  Stnteti  or 
people  the  *^ntire  ungranled  rt'sidue  of  ^ower;  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  jealous  popular  vip:nauee  dtrect4>d  to  all  who  trnve 
been  ohosen  for  brief  terms  to  euact  and  exeoute  tbelawtt,  and 
are  charged  witli  the  duty  of  preserviug  peace,  insuring 
eoualltTHnd  establitihing  justico. 

The  Deinocratio  party  welcome  an  exacting  scrutiny  of  the 
administration  of  the  Executive  power,  which  four  vcai*«  >\ffo 
w«»  committed  toit«  trtist  in  the  election  of  (Jrover  t'leveland. 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  it  cliallenges  tlie  moat 
aearching  iuauiry  ooncprning  Its  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
pledges  whicn  then  invited  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

iJuring  ftmopt<!riti(al  period  of  our  tlnancial  affairs,  result' 
ing  from  overtaxation,  the  anomalous  condition  of  our  cur- 
rency and  a  public  debt  unmatured,  it  has,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  wiie  and  conservative  course,  nut  only  averted  disaster,  but 
greatly  proraoteil  the  prosperity  of  the  i>eot)le. 

It  hiifl  reversed  the  improviaent  and  unwise  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  had  re- 
claimed from  corporations  and  syndicates,  alien  and  domestic, 
and  reatored  to  the  people  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of 
acres  of  valuable  land  to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads  for 
uur  citizens. 

While  carefully  guarding  the  Interest  of  the  taxpayers  and 
oonforming  atrlctly  to  the  prlnoiplea  of  justice  and  equity,  i| 
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has  paid  out  more  for  pensions  and  l>ountU«  to  the  Boldlem 
niid  auilura  of  the  Republlo  than  woa  ever  paid  before  during 
an  pqual  period. 

By  uD  iiitt'lllKent  management  and  a  iudicions  and  economi- 
cal expenditure  of  the  public  money  it  has  set  on  foot  th« 
recoufttruetion  of  the  American  Navy  upon  u  syfltem  which 
forbids  the  recurrence  of  scandal  ana  lusures  auooesBful  re* 
suits. 

It  has  adopted  and  oonalstentl7  pursued  a  firm  and  prudont 
foreign  pohcy,  preserving  peace  with  all  nations  whilr  scru- 
pulously maintaining  all  toe  rights  and  interedtaof  our  gov- 
ernment and  pfonle  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  fxclusiou  from  our  shores  of  Chinese  laborers  has  been 
effectimlly  secured  uiidtT  the  j)rovisiona  of  a  treaty,  the  oper- 
ation of  which  has  beeu  postponed  by  the  action  of  a  Republi- 
can raajnritv  in  the  Senate. 

Hont^t  reform  in  the  Civil  Servicehasbeen  Inaugurated  and 
maintained  by  President  Cleveland,  and  he  has  brought  the 
public  serviuetu  the  highest  standard  of  efllcienoy,  not  only 
by  rule  and  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  own  untiring 
and  unselQsn  adniiuistnition  of  public  affairs. 

in  evt*ry  bi-anoh  luirt  department  of  the  government  under 
Democratic  control,  the  ritrhts  and  welfare  of  all  the  people 
have  been  guarded  and  defended;  every  public  interest  has 
been  protected,  and  the  equality  of  all  our  citizens  before  the 
law,  without  regaixl  to  race  or  seotiou,  has  been  steadfastly 
maintained. 

Upon  ltd  record  thus  exhibited  and  upon  the  pledge  of  aeon, 
tinuance  to  the  people  of  the  benefits  of  good  government,  the 
National  Democracy  invoicrs  a  renewal  of  popular  trust  by 
the  re-election  of  a  Chief  Alagistrato  who  has  beeu  faithful, 
able  and  prudent. 

They  invoke  an  addition  to  thftttmat  by  the  transfer  also  to 
the  Democracy  of  the  entire  legislatiTe  power. 

The  UepubliVan  party,  controlling  the  Senate  and  resisting 
in  both  Huudcs  of  Cungreji?  a  reformation  of  unjust  and  un- 
equal tax  laws,  which  have  outlasted  the  neoessities  of  war 
and  are  now  undermining  the  abundance  of  a  long  peace,  deny 
to  the  people  equality  before  the  law  and  the  faimeBa  and  the 
Justice  which  are  their  right. 

Thus  the  cry  of  Ameiican  labor  for  a  better  share  in  the  re- 
wards of  industry  is  etilled  with  false  preteueea;  enterprise  it 
fettered  utid  bound  down  to  home  markets;  capital  is  dta- 
couragcd  with  doubt;  and  uue<iual,  unjust  laws  can  neither 
beproperly  amended  nor  repealed. 

The  Democratic  party  will  continue,  with  all  the  power  con- 
fided to  it,  the  struggle  to  rofoi-m  these  laws  in  accordanoe 
with  the  pledges  of  lis  last  platform  endorsed  at  the  ballot* 
box  by  the  suffrugea  of  the  people. 

Of  all  the  Industrious  freemen  of  our  land,  an  immense  mit- 
jority,  including  every  tiller  of  tho  soil,  gain  no  advantage 
from  exceaaive  tax  lawn;  but  the  price  of  nearly  everything 
they  buy  is  increased  by  the  favoritism  of  an  uneqiial  fjftMa 
(»f  tax  lerlslatioQ. 

▲11  uaiiw}«MiU7  tajution  Is  imjutt  taxation. 
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tt  ia  repugmant  to  the  creed  of  Demooracy  that  by  such  tui. 
fttton  tho  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  should  b«  uujusti&abljr 
InoreasiMl  to  all  our  piKi^le. 

Judged  by  Democratu;  principles,  the  Interestfl  of  the  peo- 
ple are  betray**d,  when,  by  iinnecewary  taxation,  trusts  and 
combiuBtions  are  permitted  and  fostered,  which,  whilu  unduly 
euriehhiK  the  few  that  combine,  rob  the  body  of  our  ritizvus 
by  depriving  them  of  the  benoHts  of  natural  competition. 
Every  Deruooratlo  rule  of  governmental  action  la  violated 
when  througti  unnecessary  taxution  a  vaat  sum  of  rnnney, 
fur  bcyuod  the  needs  of  au  economical  udmimotratiun,  \% 
dmwu  from  the  people  and  the  channeln  of  trade  and  accu- 
mulated as  u  denioraiiziu^  t-uridus  iu  the  Natioual  Trt^ttsurv. 

The  money  now  lying  idle  iu  the  Federal  Trejisury  reBultlnff 
from  sup'.Tfluuus  taxation  amounts  to  more  than  $l2r>.0U0.UUi^ 
and  the  Hitrplu.<ii  collected  Ih  reaching  the  sum  of  more  than 
S0l).U<M),(MX)anTiuaIly. 

Di'bau(!hed  by  the  Immense  tempta.t)on  the  remedy  of  the 
Republican  party  i»  to  meet  aud  exlmu.'^t  by  exti-uva^nt  up- 

Sropriatioud  and  expenditures,  whether  coutititutiouul  or  not, 
le  accumulatiouH  of  extravagant  taxaclon. 

The  Doraocratio  remedy  ia  to  enforce  frugality  In  public  ex- 
pense aud  abolirth  needless  taxation. 

Our  e«tablishe<i  domestic  industries  and  enterprises  should 
not,  and  nerd  not,  t>e  endangered  by  a  reduction  and  correi>- 
tion  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  a  fair  and 
careful  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  with  due  allowauce  for  the 
difference  between  tho  wages  of  American  and  foreign  lulior, 
must  promote  and  enooumge  every  branch  of  such  iiidustrias 
and  enterprises  by  giving  them  assurance  of  an  extended 
market  and  steady  and  continuous  operation. 

In  the  interest  o'f  Atnericau  labor,  which  should  in  no  event 
be  neglected,  the  revision  of  our  tax  laws  contemplated  by 
the  Democratic  party  would  promote  the  advantage  of  such 
labor  by  oheapeniug  the  cost  of  the  neoeMaries  of  life  in  the 
home  of  every  workingmau,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  to 
him  stead V  and  remuuerative  employuieut. 

Upon  this  great  issuo  of  tariff  n^form,  bo  closely  oonoerning 
every  phase  of  our  national  life,  and  upon  every  question  iu- 
TolvedJn  the  problem  of  good  govei'nment,  ibo  Democratic 
party  submit«  ltd  principles  and  profesfiiona  to  the  mtelUgent 
•uffragesof  the  American  people. 

NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  Chicago,  June  21,  1888. 

The  Republicans  of  tho  United  States,  assembled  by  their 
delegates  in  National  Convention,  pause  on  the  threshold  of 
their  proeoediuga  to  honor  the  memory  of  their  first  great 
leader,  tho  immortal  champion  of  lib<Tty  and  the  rights  of  th« 
people — Abraham  Lincoln  i  and  to  cover  also  with  wreatba  of 
unperifltiable  remembrance  and  gratitude  the  heroic  names  of 
•ur  later  It^en  who  haTe  more  reoentlj  beeu  called  away 
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from  our  council*— Grant,  Oa7*fl*»ld,  Arthur,  Lo^n,  Cooklinc. 
Mar  their  memoriem  l>ti  faithfully  cherished.  Wu  also  recall 
with  our  greetiiifrs,  uiid  with  prayer  for  hU  recovery,  the  nam* 
of  ouo  of  our  Liviug  heroes,  wnoeie  memory  will  bo  treasured  fil 
the  history  hoth  of  Republicans  and  of  the  Rcpublio— the 
nameof  that  noble  soldier  and  favorite  child  of  victory,  Philip 
U.  Sheridan. 

Ill  the  spirit  of  those  Rreat  leaders,  and  of  our  own  devotion 
tohumun  liberty,  uud  with  that  hrfstilitv  to  ull  forms  of  dcft- 
potism  and  oppression,  which  id  the  funuamental  idea  of  the 
itepiibliean  jiarty,  we  »eiid  fniteriial  eon^atuiation  to  nur 
fellow-Ameri<-ans  of  Brazil  upon  their  ^reat  net  of  emanripa- 
tiou,  whieh  completed  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
two  Auierlcan  oontiuents.  We  earnestly  hope  that  w©  may 
soou  eougratulatti  our  fellow-ettizeua  of  Irish  bu'th  upon  tt^ 
peneeful  recovery  of  home  rule  for  Ireland. 

Wfl  renfTirra  ouV  unswerving  devotion  to  the  National  Con  • 
stitntjon  and  to  the  indlnsnluble  union  of  the  Staf^w;  to  the 
autonomy  reserved  to  the  States  under  the  Con.stltutioQ;  to 
the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  iu  all  the  States 
and  Territories  in  the  Union,  and  e^oeeially  to  the  supreme 
and  Bovereigu  right  of  every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor, 
nativoor  foreipu  born,  white  or  blaok,  to  cast  one  free  ballot 
In  public  elections,  and  to  have  that  ballot  duly  counted.  We 
hold  the  free  and  honest  populai*  ballot  aud  tUH  just  and  equal 
representation  uf  all  the  peoi)le  to  be  the  foundation  of  our 
republican  government,  aud  demand  effective  legislation  to 
Boeuro  the  iuteKTity  and  purity  of  elections,  which  arc  the 
fountaiuB  of  all  public  authority.  Wo  eharpo  that  the  present 
Adrainistration  niid  the  Deixio<'rntia  majority  in  Congress  owe 
their  existence  to  the  suppression  cf  the  ballot  by  a  criminal 
DuUiflcationof  theCoustitutiouand  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Woare  uneomprisingly  in  favorof  the  Americuu  system  of 
protection;  we  protest  aEralnst  Its  destruction  us  proposed  by 
the  President  and  his  party.  They  servo  the  inU-n^ts  of 
Surope;  w©  will  support  the  interests  of  America.  We  accept 
the  issue  and  conddeutly  appeal  to  the  people  for  their  judg- 
ment. The  protective  system  must  be  maiutalued.  Its  aban- 
donment has  always  been  followed  by  geueral  disaster  to  all 
interests,  except  those  of  the  usurer  and  the  sheriff.  We 
denounce  the  Mills  Bill  as  destructive  to  the  general  business, 
the  labor  and  the  farmin;?  interests  of  the  country,  and  we 
heartily  Indorse  the  consistent  and  patriotic  action  of  the  Re- 
publican Hepresentativts  in  (.'ougressin  ojiposing  its  passage. 

Wo  condemn  the  proposition  of  the  Democratle  ^arty  to 
place  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  we  insist  that  the  duties  there- 
on !thall  be  adjusted  and  maintained  so  «is  to  furnish  full  and 
adequate  protection  to  that  industry. 

The  Uepublicau  party  would  effect  all  needed  reduction  of 
the  national  revenue  by  rcnealiug  the  taxi's  upon  tobaooo, 
which  are  an  annoyance  ana  burden  to  agriculture,  and  the 
tax  upon  spirits  used  In  tho  arts  and  for  mechanical  purpoeee, 
and  bv  such  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  check 
imports  of  such  articles  as  are  produced  by  our  people,  the 
produotloD  of  which  gives  employment  to  our  labor,  and 
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rateue  from  Import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign  production 
{except  luxuries)  the  like  of  which  ciinnot  ht*  producM'<]  at 
borne.  If  there  shall  etUi  rcmnin  a  Invger  rovouuo  than  la 
requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  (jOvcrnraent»  we  favor  the  entire 
repeal  of  internal  tuxes  rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part 
of  our  proteotive  system,  at  the  joint  behests  of  the  whisky 
rins  and  the  a^eut.^  of  foii*lRu  iuanufa<.'turers. 

Wo  declare  our  hnstility  to  thu  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try of  f  ort'i^  contract  labor  ftiui  of  Ctiiuese  labor,  alien  to  our 
olvtlizatinn  and  our  Constitution,  and  we  demtind  the  rigid 
enforofmt^nt  of  the  existing  laws  against  It,  and  fnvor  such 
immediate  legislation  as  will  exclude  such  labor  fi*om  our 
shores. 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital, 
oreajilzed  in  trusts  or  otIiorwisLs  to  control  arl>itrariiy  the  (mju- 
dinon  of  trade  among  our  <'itizens;  and  we  recnniniond  to 
OoDfn'esaand  the  State  T^Hgislatiir**,  in  their  rf?*pwitiv»  Juris- 
diotioiUi  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  execution  of  alt 
•ohemes  to  oppress  the  people  by  undue  charges  on  their  eup- 

Slies,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the  transDortation  of  their  pro- 
ucts  to  market.  We  approve  the  leKiPlation  bv  Cnn^ress  to 
prevent  aliicc  unjust  burdens  and  unfair  discnminatious  be« 
tween  the  States. 

We  reufflrin  the  policy  of  appropriating  tho  public  lands  of 
the  United  State's  to  be  homesteads  for  Amerirniu  citizens  and 
settlers,  not  aliens,  which  the  Republican  party  estabUsht'd  in 
1802,  against  tho  persistent  opposition  of  tho  Democrats  In 
Congress,  and  which  has  brought  our  great  Western  domain 
Into  such  nnignifl<^ent  development.  Tho  rcstonitiou  of 
unearned  railroad  land  frrants  to  the  public  domain  fur  the 
use  of  actual  settlers,  which  was  beguu  under  the  Admiulstra- 
tion  of  President  Arthur,  should  bo  eoutinued.  Wo  deny  that 
tho  Democratic  party  has  ever  restoreti  one  acre  to  the  people, 
but  (leolare  that  by  the  joint  action  of  tho  Hcpublicans  and 
Democrats  ab»nitr'i,(MH»,iKXi  of  acri^  of  un**amed  lands  origin- 
ally  granted  for  tho  eoustruetiou  of  railroud.i  have  becu 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  in  pursuauee  of  the  cocditious 
Inserted  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  oHgioal  grants.  Wo 
fshu^e  the  Democratic  Administration  with  failure  to  execute 
the  laws  secmrin^  to  settlers  title  to  their  homesteads,  and 
with  using  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose  to  harass  in- 
nocent settlci-s  with  spies  and  prosecutions  under  the  false 
pretense  of  exposing  frauds  and  vindicating  the  law. 

The  government  by  Congress  of  the  Territories  Is  based 
upon  necessity  only,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  States 
in  the  Union;  therefore,  whenever  the  conditions  of  popula- 
tion, material  resourcci*,  public  intelligence  and  morality  are 
■uoh  as  to  infiure  a  stable  local  government  therein,  the  people 
of  such  Territories  should  be  permitted,  uh  u  right  inherent  In 
them,  the  right  to  form  for  themselves  conBtittitions  and  State 
^vernments,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Tending  the 
preparation  for  Statehood,  all  oflQcera  thereof  should  be 
selected  from  the  bona  tide  residents  and  citizens  of  the  Terri* 
tory  wherein  thev  are  to  serve. 

South  Dalcota  should  of  right  be  immediately  admitted  as  a 
■tate  iu  thfl  Unloot  under  the  couatituUou  framed  aod  adoptwl 
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by  ber  people,  and  we  heartily  Indorse  the  action  of  th«  R*. 
ptiblicaii  Senate  In  twice  pa»8tiiR  \nW%  for  her  admission.  Tbt 
refusal  of  the  Demooratio  Huu^eof  Represeutiitives,  forpai^ 
tlsan  purposes,  ftivorablv  to  eonuider  tbe^o  biLla,  \%  a  willful 
violation  of  the  Nicrca  American  principle  of  local  self- 
Kovrrnraent,  and  merits  tiie  condemnation  of  all  just  men, 
T>u' piMiding  bills  in  tlie  Senate  for  acta  to  enable  trie  people 
of  W  ushiu^ton,  North  Dakota  and  Montana  Territories  to 
form  cuntiritut  iuus  and  e»tablie>li  State  g^overuments  fhould  be 
pafi«ed  without  unnecessary  delav.  The  KopubUcan  party 
pledges  itself  to  do  all  iu  its  power  to  facilitatj  the  admission 
i>f  rb«  Territori*-*  of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Ari- 
Kona  to  the  enjoyment  of  self-government  a-s  States,  such  of 
them  as  are  now  qualified  as  soon  as  possible,  and  tne  others 
as  soon  as  thev  become  eo. 

The  political  power  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  Terri- 
tories MB  L'xprciscd  in  the  past  is  a  menace  to  free  institutions, 
a  danger  no  longer  to  be  suffered.  Therefore  wo  pledge  the 
ll('puV>lican  party  to  appropriate  legislation  attserting  the 
sovereignity  of  the  Nation  in  all  Territories  where  the  same  is 
(jiiestioned,  and  iu  furiheranee  of  that  end  tu  place  upou  the 
statute  bouks  legi><lation  stringent  enough  to  Uivorre  the 
politi«:ul  from  the  rcelesliLStical  power»  aud  thus  stamp  out  the 
attendant  wick<'dness  of  polypimy. 

The  IlepuMieari  piirty  is  in  f:ivor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  money,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratio 
adininifrtratiuu  in  its  efforts  to  demonetize  silver. 

We  demand  the  reduotiou  of  letter  postajse  to  one  cent  per 
ounce. 

Iu  a  Repuhlio  likoours,  where  the  citizen  is  thesovea^gn  and 
tho  ofhcial  the  servant,  where  no  power  i.i  exercised  except  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  important  that  the  sovereign — the 
people— should  posse**  intelligence.  The  free  school  i«  the 
promoter  of  that  luielligence  which  ia  to  preserve  us  a  free 
nation;  therefore  the  l*lAte  or  Nation,  or  both  combined, 
:;hould  support  free  institutionsof  learning  sufficient  to  afford 
to  every  child  irrowing  up  in  the  land  the  opportunity  of  & 
good  common  sehool  ooueation. 

We  earnestly  rec-ommend  thai  prompt  action  be  taken  by 
CongreM  iu  lue  enaetment  of  such  legislation  as  will  best 
secure  the  rehabilitation  of  our  American  merchant  inariDe« 
nnd  we  protost  against  the  passage  by  Congresa  of  a  free  ahip 
blU,  aa  caloulatecT to  work  injustice  to  labor  by  lessening  the 
wages  of  thoae  engaged  in  preparing  materials  as  well  as 
those  directly  eraploywl  in  ourship-yards.  Wodemaud  appro- 
priations for  the  early  rebuildiug  of  our  navy;  for  the  con- 
struction of  coast  fortjtleations  and  modem  ordnance  and 
other  api>roved  modem  means  of  defenLHi  for  theprotocHonof 
our  defenceless  harbors  and  cities:  for  the  payment  of  just 
pensions  to  our  soldiers;  for  the  necessary  works  of  national 
importauee  iu  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  Uie  channels 
of  internal,  coastwise  aud  foreign  commerce  for  thet-ueour- 
agemeot  of  the  shipping  intercuts  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and 
Padflo  Stated,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  maturing 
publio  debt.  This  policy  will  give  employment  to  our  lal>or, 
activity  to  our  various  industriea,  lueroase'  the  eocurity  of  oui 
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country,  promote  trade,  open  now  and  direct  markets  for  our 
produce  and  cheapen  tho  cost  of  tninsportatioii.  We  affirm 
ibis  to  bti  far  bt-tter  for  our  country  than  tho  Dpmocnitio 
policy  of  loauiug  the  Govermeut'it  money  without  interest 
to  "pet  banks.'* 

The  couduut  of  foreicu  aiTairs  by  the  present  Admlnietratiou 
baa  been  distinguished  by  it«  ineflicieuey  and  iU  eowardiue. 
Having  withdrawn  from  tho  Senate  all  pending  treaties 
effec'tfd  by  KepuIUican  Administrationfl  for  the  removal  of 
foreign  burdens  and  rfstriotioiis  upon  our  oommeroeand  for 
lt«  exteusion  Into  better  markets,  it  has  neither  effoi^ted 
nor  pronosed  any  others  in  tlicir  stead.  Professing  adher- 
ence to  tne  Monroe  dootrine,  H  bas  seen  wltli  idle  corapIaeeuL-y 
the  extension  of  foreign  inilueneeiu  Central  America  and  of 
foreign  trade  ererywTiere  among  our  neighbors.  It  has  re- 
fused to  charter,  sanution  or  encourage  any  American 
organization  for  uonstructing  the  Nicaragua  <.*anal,  a  work  of 
Tickl  importance  to  the  muiuteuauceor  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
Bndof  our  national  intluencoiu  Tentrul  and  South  America; 
and  neoeasary  for  the  doTclopment  of  trade  with  our  PuciHo 
territory*  with  South  Amenoa  and  with  the  islondfl  and 
further  coasts  of  the  PaclHo  Ocean. 

We  arrui(!;n  the  present  Democratic  Administration  for  its 
weaic  and  nupixlriotic  tieiituieut  of  tlio  (isheries  question,  and 
its  pusilluuimousauneudcr  of  theessentiul  privilHgcs  to  which 
ourfldhing  ve^scla  are  entitled  in  Canadian  ports  under  tlie 
treaty  of  ISIS,  tho  reciprocal  maritime  Irgislafion  of  ISSOand 
the  comity  of  nations,  and  which  Canadian  tlsliing  v  ease  la  re- 
ceive in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  We  condemn  tho 
policy  of  the  present  AdmiuiatraLion  and  the  Deumeratie 
majority  in  Congress  toward  our  lisheries  as  unfriendly  and 
oonapicuou.-sly  unpatriotic,  and  as  tending  to  destroy  a  valu- 
able national  industry,  and  an  indispeuaalde  resource  of 
defence  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

The  name  of  American  applies  alike  to  all  cit'zent  of  tbe 
BepuliUoand  imposes  upon  aU  alike  the  same  obligation  of 
obedienre  to  the  laws.  At  the  same  time  that  citizenship  is 
and  must  be  the  panoply  and  snfeguard  of  him  who  wt^rs  it, 
and  i)rotect  blm,  whetlier  liigli  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  all  bis 
civil  rights.  It  should  and  roust  afford  him  protection  at 
home,  and  follow  and  protect  him  abroad  in  whatever  laud  he 
may  bo  ou  a  lawful  erniud. 

The  men  who  abandoned  the  Republican  party  in  1884  and 
continue  to  adhere  to  tho  Democratic  party  have  deserted  not 
only  the  cause  of  honest  povcrnraenr,  of  sound  finance,  of 
freedom,  of  purity  of  the  ballot,  but  e.specially  have  draerted 
tbe  cause  of  reform  in  the  Civil  Service.  Wo  will  not  fail  to 
keep  our  pledges  because  tbey  have  broken  theirs,  or  because 
titeir  candidiite  bus  broken  his.  We  therefore  repeat  our 
declaration  of  ISM,  to  wit:  "The  reform  of  the  Civil  Sorvico 
auspiciously  begun  under  the  Repuhlican  Administration 
idiould  bo  completed  by  the  further  extension  of  the  reform 
«y«t«m  already  established  by  law  to  all  tbe  grades  of  the 
service  \o  which  it  Is  applicable.  Tho  spirit  aud  purpose  of 
tho  reform  should  be  observed  in  all  Executive  appoiutments, 
and  all  lawi  at  variauuewith  theobjootof  WTiBting  r«fona 
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legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  tbe  end  that  the  dangan  to 
Ireo  histitutiona  which  lurk  Id  the  power  of  oiQolal  patronagv 
nmr  be  wisely  aud  effectually  avolaed." 

The  gratitude  of  the  Nation  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union 
CfUiDot  be  measured  br  laws.  The  legislation  of  Congress 
•hould  confonu  to  the  pled^^e  madu  by  a  lo^al  people,  aud  be 
t»o  t^uliiry:ed  aud  extuuded  vtA  to  provide  agauist  the  uossiibdity 
that  any  man  who  honoraMr  woro  the  Fed<^ral  uuiform 
chould  become  the  inmate  of  an  almshouflo,  or  dependent 
upon  private  charity.  In  tlio  presence  of  on  overflowing 
Treasury  it  would  be  a  publio  scandal  to  do  less  for  those 
whoso  valorous  aervloe  j>re»erved  the  Government.  We  de- 
Do'inee  the  hostile  spirit;  of  Frcfldeut  CLuvclaiid  la  bis 
numerous  vetoes  of  measures  for  pension  relief,  aud  the  action 
of  the  Democratiu  House  of  Repreaontativesin  refusing  even 
a  consideration  of  general  pension  legislation. 

in  support  of  tlie  principles  herewith  enunofated,  we  invite 
the  co-operation  of  patriotic  nien  of  all  parties,  and  espeoiaUy 
of  all  workiu^iuen,  whu^^e  prosperity  Ib  seriously  threatoiea 
by  the  free-trnoo  policy  of  tne  present  Administration. 

We  rcufflrin  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  personal  rights 
and  liliortiea  of  citizens.  The  first  com-ern  of  all  cnod  gnvern- 
lueut  Is  the  virtue  and  aobrivtyof  the  people  and  the  purity  of 
the  home.  The  KepulilUmu  pai*ty  cordially  (Sympathizes  with 
all  wise  and  wuU-dirocted  uXCurts  lor  tho  pruuiutiuu  of  teaip«x^ 
anct)  and  morality. 


NATIONAL  PBOHIBITION  PLATFOEM. 


Adopted  at  Indiaxapous,  Mat  31,  1888, 

The  Prohibition  party  In  National  Convention  assembled, 
Acknowledj^iuj?  A]mig;lity  Uod  as  the  source  of  all  power  In 
Ifovenunent,  does  hereby  declare: 

That  the  manufacture,  importation,  exportation,  transporta- 
tion and  sale  of  aleohoUo  beverngi^  shall  be  made  pubUo 
criinoi»  and  prohibited  uud  puuisheu  as  such. 

That  surh  prohibition  niurtt  be  secured  through  amend* 
iDeuts  of  onr  National  and  State  Constitutions,  enforced  by 
adequate  laws  adequatelv  supported  by  administrative 
authority,  and  to  this  end  the  organization  of  the  Prohibition 
party  is  imperatively  demanded  m  State  and  Nation. 

That  aiiy  form  of  license,  taxation  or  regulation  of  the 
linuor  trafflo  is  contrary  to  good  government;  that  any  party 
which  supports  regulation  by  license  or  tax  enters  into  an 
alliance  with  such  traffic  uud  becomes  the  actual  foe  of  the 
State's  welfare,  and  that  we  arraign  the  Republiuan  aud  Demo- 
cratlo  narties  for  their  persistent  attitude  In  favor  of  the 
Uuensbd  Iniquity,  wherebv  they  oppose  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  prohibition  antl  through  open  complicity  with  the 
uquor  cause  defeat  the  t* nforcernent  of  law. 

For  the  immediate  abulitiou  of  the  luternal  revenue  tfyatem. 
Whereby  our  National  Govenuuent  U  dwiviog  support  XrOBl 
•ur  greatest  national  vlo& 
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That  an  adequate  public  revenue  beinR  neoessary,  it  mar 
properly  be  raised  by  import  dutioe,  but  Import  duties  ahoula 
De  fto  reduced  that  no  surplus  Bhall  be  acoumulated  In  tbe 
treasury,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  should  be  removed 
from  foods,  clothing  aud  other  comforts  and  neoesaarlea  of 
life,  aud  imposed  ou  such  other  articles  ot  import  as  will  fcve 

groteotiou  to  the  mauufauturiiiK  employer  aud  produuuig 
Lborer  a^^lnst  the  competition  or  the  world. 

That  Civil  Service  uppoinrinontji  for  nil  civil  oflBcea,  chioflT 
clerical  in  their  duties,  should  he  baiied  upon  moral,  intef- 
leotual  and  physical  qualiiications,  aud  not  u|;>ou  party 
service  or  party  neoessity. 

The  right  of  suCFragre  rests  ou  no  mere  oirciunstauce  of  race, 
color,  sex  or  natiouality,  and  that  where,  from  any  cause,  it 
has  been  withheld  from  citizens  who  are  of  suitable  a;;o  and 
raentjillv  and  inorallv  qualified  for  the  exercijieof  an  fntelli- 
eent  ballot,  it  »hi>u!*^  bo  rcftored  by  the  people  throuph  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  Slates  on  such  educatiouul  basis  aa 
tiiey  may  deem  wise. 

For  the  abolition  of  polycramy  and  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form laws  Eoverulnc  marnogo  and  divorce. 

For  prohibiting  all  combinations  of  capital  to  control  and  to 
Increase  tho  cost  of  products  for  popular  consumption. 

For  the  pre^iervatiou  aud  defense  of  the  8abbath  as  a  olvU 
inatituUou  wiihuut  opores^^iuK^  any  wlio  religiously  obaerv* 
tbe  same  on  any  other  uay  thmx  the  first  dav  of  the  week. 

That  arbitration  is  the  Christian,  wiseaua  cuonoraic  method 
of  settling  national  differeueetn,  aud  the  same  method  should 
by  judiuious  letfislatiiiu  bo  applied  to  the  settlemvut  of  dis- 
putes between  largo  bodies  of  employes  and  employers;  that 
the  abolition  of  the  saloon  would  remove  the  burdeus,  moral. 
physical,  pecuniary  and  sooial.  which  now  oppress  labor  and 
rob  it  of  its  earnings,  aud  would  prove  to  be  the  wise  and  suo- 
oessful  way  of  promoting  labor  reform;  and  we  invite  labor 
and  capital  to  uuitu  wltb  us  for  the  accouipllhliiueut  thereof. 

That  monopoly  iu  laud  is  a  wroug  to  the  people,  aud  publio 
land  should  be  reserved  to  u<:tuul  settlers,  aud  that  men  and 
women  should  receive  equal  wajrns  for  equal  work. 

That  our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  enforced  aa  to  pr^ 
Tent  the  introduction  into  our  country  of  all  convict-s,  inmates 
of  dependent  institutions  and  others  physically  iueapaeitated 
for  self-support,  aud  that  no  persuu  bUall  have  the  ballot  in 
any  State  who  is  not  a  citizuu  of  the  United  States, 

Recognizing  aud  declaring  that  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  has  become  the  dominant  i^jtue  in  national  politics,  we 
Invite  to  full  party  fellowship  all  those  who  on  this  one 
domiuaut  isHue  are  with  us  n;?reed  in  the  full  belief  that  this 
party  cau  and  will  remove  yeutiunttl  differeuecs,  proraot* 
fMitioual  unity,  aud  iiuurti  tUu  bust  wuUtirti  u£  uur  uativo  laud. 
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PARTY  PLATFORMS. 

DEMOCRATIC,  REPDBUCAB,  PROHIBITION,  PEOPLE'S. 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  Chicago,  June  22,  1892. 

The  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  ITnited 
States,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  do  n^atSrm  tbeir  all^- 
iance  to  the  principles  of  tbe  party  ia&  furuiuUted  by  JelTerson  and 
exemplified  by  tbe  long  and  illustrious  line  of  nine  of  his  success- 
ors In  Democratic  leadership  from  Madison  to  Cleveland. 

We  believe  tbe  public  welfare  demands  Ibat  these  principles  be 
applied  to  the  oonducl  of  tbe  Fodeml  Oovernmont  tbrough  the 
accession  to  powur  of  tbe  party  that  advocates  tbem,  and  we 
solemnly  declare  that  tbe  need  of  a  return  to  these  fundamental 
principles  of  a  free  popular  Government,  based  on  home  rule  and 
udividnal  lilierty,  was  never  more  urgent  than  now,  when  tbe 
tendency  to  centralize  nil  power  at  the  Federal  Capitol  has  l>ecome 
a  menace  to  the  reserved  rights  of  tbe  States,  that  strikes  at  tbe 
very  roots  of  our  Ooveminent  under  the  Constitution  as  framed  by 
the  fathers  of  tbe  Ropublic. 

We  warn  tbe  people  of  our  common  country,  jealous  for  tbe 
preservation  of  tbeir  free  institutions,  that  tbe  jHilicy  of  Federal 
control  of  elections,  to  which  the  Republican  party  has  com- 
mitted itself,  its  fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers,  scarcely  less 
momentous  than  would  result  from  a  revolution  practically  es- 
tabli!<bing  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic  U  strikes  at 
the  North  as  well  aM  the  South  and  injures  the  colored  citizen 
even  more  than  tbe  wbit«;  it  means  a  horde  of  deputy  marshals 
at  every  polling  place  armed  with  Federal  power,  returning 
boards  appointed  and  contrt)lIed  by  Ft^deral  authority,  the  outrage 
of  the  electoral  rigbu  of  tbe  people  in  the  several  States,  thesi^- 
jugation  of  tbe  colored  people  to  tbe  control  of  the  party  in  ]Mwer 
and  the  reviving  of  race  antagonisms,  now  happily  abated,  of  the 
utmost  peril  to  the  »afety  and  happiness  of  all;  a  measure  de- 
liberately and  justly  describtKl  by  a  leading  Republican  Senator  as 
**  the  most  infamous  bill  that  ever  crossed  tbe  threshold  of  th« 
Senate." 

8ach  a  policy,  ff  sanctioned  by  law,  would  mean  the  dominanee 
of  a  self-perpetuating  oligarchy  of  o Sice- holders,  and  the  party 
fizst  intrusted  with  its  machinery  could  be  dislodged  from  power 
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only  by  an  appeal  to  tbe  reserved  riplit  of  tlie  [wople  to  resist  op 
prcBsion.  which  is  inherent  in  all  solfeovoming  communities. 

Two  years  ago  this  revolationary  policy  was  emphatically  con- 
demned  by  the  people  at  the  |m)11s;  but  in  contempt  of  that  ver- 
diet  the  Republican  party  haa  defiantly  declared  in  its  latest  aa- 
thoritatiTe  utterance  that  its  success  in  the  coming  elections  will 
mean  the  enactment  of  tho  Force  Bill  and  the  asurpation  of  des- 
potic control  over  elfctiuna  in  all  the  States. 

Believing  that  the  preservation  of  Republican  Government  in 
the  United  Statee  is  dependent  upon  the  defeat  of  this  policy  of 
l^falized  force  and  fraud,  we  invite  tbe  support  of  all  citizens 
-who  desire  to  see  the  Confiiitiition  maintained  in  \Va  integrity  with 
the  laws  pursuant  theret4>,  which  have  given  our  country  a  hun- 
dred years  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and  we  pledge  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  if  to  be  intruated  with  power,  not  only  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Force  Bill,  but  also  to  relentless  opposition  to  the  Repub- 
lican policy  of  pn»fligato  expenditure  which,  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  bos  squandered  an  enormous  surplus  and  emptied  an 
overflowing  treasury,  after  piling  new  burdens  of  taxation  upon 
the  already  overtaxed  labor  of  the  country. 

We  denounce  the  Republican  protection  as  a  fraud.  The  labor 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few.  We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Democratic  party  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  no  constitu- 
Uonnl  power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the 
purpoees  of  revenue  only — and  we  demand  that  the  cxjllectioa  of 
socD  taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government, 
when  honestly  and  economically  administered. 

We  denounce  the  McKinley  tariff  law,  enacted  by  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  aa  the  oolminaiiDg  atrocity  of  class  legislation;  wa 
indorse  the  efforts  made  by  the  Democrats  of  the  present  Coo- 
grees  to  modify  its  most  oppressive  features  in  the  direction  of 
n«e  raw  materials  and  cheaper  manufactured  goods  that  enter 
Into  general  consumption;  and  we  promise  its  repeal  as  one  of  the 
beneficient  results  that  will  follow  the  action  of  the  people  in  in* 
trusting  power  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Since  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into  operation  there  have  been 
ten  reductions  of  tho  wages  of  the  laboring  men  to  one  increase. 
We  deny  that  there  bos  been  any  increase  of  prosperity  to  the 
country  since  that  tariff  went  into  operation,  and  we  point  to  the 
dullness  and  distress,  the  wage  reductions  and  strikes  in  the  iron 
trade,  as  the  best  possible  evidence  that  no  such  prosperity  has  re- 
salted  from  the  McKinley  act. 

Wo  call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  AmerioAns  to  the  fact  that 
after  thirty  years  of  restrictive  taxes  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  wealth  in  exchange  for  our  agricultural  surplus,  tha 
homes  and  farms  of  the  country  have  become  burdened  with  a 
Mai  estate  mortgage  debt  of  over  ISfSOOiOOQ^OOO,  exclusive  of  aU 
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iCT  fonns  of  indebtedness,  that  In  on©  of  the  chief  a^calttira] 

r<6tAtes  of  the  West,   there  appears  a  real  estaw  luorl^a^  debk 

areraging  |I65  per  capita  of  the  total  population,  and  that  similai 

conditions  and  tendendes  are  shown  to  exist  in  the  other  agrioal- 

tnral  exporting  statea. 

We  denooQce  a  policj  which  fosters  no  indostry  so  much  as  it 
dofw  that  of  the  sheriff. 

Trade  interchange  on  the  basiii  of  reciprocal  adrantagvs  of  the 
coantries  participatiug  is  a  time  honored  doctrine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic faith,  bat  we  denoQnc«  the  sham  reciprodty  which  jo^lca 
with  the  people's  desin;  for  enlarged  foreign  markets  and  freer 
eiichangee  by  pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  relations  for  a 
country  whoee  articles  of  export  are  almost  excIasiTelr  agrical- 
tnral  products  with  other  coantries  that  are  also  agricultanil 
while  erecting  a  Custom-House  barrier  of  prohibitive  tariff  taxes 
■gainst  the  rich  and  the  countries  of  the  world  that  biond.  ready  to 
take  our  entire  surplus  of  products  and  to  exchange  therefor  com- 
modities which  are  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  among  our 
own  people. 

We  recognize  in  the  trusts  and  combinations,  which  are  designed 
to  enable  capital  to  secure  more  than  its  jost  share  of  the  joint 
product  of  capital  and  labor,  a  nutural  consequence  of  the  pro- 
hibitive taxes  which  prevent  the  free  competition  which  is  the 
life  of  honest  trade;  but  we  believe  their  worst  evils  can  be 
abated  by  law,  and  we  demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws 
made  to  prevent  and  control  them,  together  with  such  further 
legislation  in  restraint  of  their  abases  as  experience  may  show  to 
be  necessary. 

The  Repabllcan  party,  while  professing  a  policy  of  reserving 
the  public  land  for  small  holdings  by  actual  senlers.  has  given 
away  the  people's  heritage,  till  now  a  few  railroad  and  nnn. resi- 
dent, aliens,  Individual  and  coqKtrate.  poesess  a  larger  ar^a  than 
that  of  all  our  farms  between  the  two  seas. 

The  last  Democratic  Administration  reversed  the  Improvident 
and  unwise  policy  of  the  Hepublican  party  touching  the  public 
domain,  and  reclaimed  from  c«rp(initions  and  syndicates,  alien 
and  domestic,  and  restored  to  the  people  nearly  one  hundred 
million  acres  of  valuable  land  to  be  sacri-dly  held  as  homesteads 
for  our  citizens,  and  we  pledge  onrselvca  to  continue  this  policy 
until  every  acre  of  land  so  nnlawfuUy  held  shall  be  reclaimed 
and  restored  to  the  people. 

We  denounce  the  Republican  legislation  known  as  the  Sher- 
man act  of  1890  as  a  cowardly  makeshift,  fraught  with  pof»ibili- 
tiea  of  danger  in  the  future  which  ehonld  make  all  of  Its  sup- 
porters, as  well  as  Its  author,  anxious  for  its  speedy  repeal 

We  bold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard 
money  of  the  country,  and  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver 
witJboat  discfiminating  againal  elthei  xneCai  or  chajg* foriiilata(«, 
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Irat  the  dollar  unit  of  roinage  of  both  metals  most  be  of  equal 
istrinftic  and  exchaugeable  viUue  or  be  adjufit<Mi  tUrougU  Uit«r- 
national  agreement,  or  h^  8ucb  Hafegnarda  of  legislation  a.s  sball 
insure  tbu  uiainteuuuce  of  the  purity  of  the  two  iiiBtals  aiid  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the 
payment  of  dehtb:  and  we  demand  that  all  paper  currenoy  shall 
De  kept  at  [mr  with  aud  pKdeemable  in  such  coin. 

We  insist  upon  thia  policy  as  e.-^pecially  necessary  for  the  pro. 
tection  of  the  farmers  and  laboring  classes,  the  first  and  most  de- 
fenseless victims  of  unstable  money  and  a  fluctuating  currency. 

We  recommend  that  the  prohibitor}'  10  per  cent,  tax  on  State 
bmnX  issues  be  reiwaled. 

Public  office  is  a  public  trust.  We  reafflrm  the  declaratinn  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1876  for  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  and  we  call  for  the  honest  enforcement  of  all  laws 
regulating  the  same.  The  nominaiioD  of  a  President,  as  in  the 
reoent  Republicma  Conveutlon,  by  delegations  composed  largely 
of  his  appointees,  holding  of^cM  at  hiB  pleasure,  is  a  scandaToiis 
satire  upon  free  popular  institiiticms  and  a  startling  illustrntioa  of 
the  methods  by  which  a  Preaident  may  gratify  his  ambition. 

We  denounce  a  policy  under  which  Federal  office-holders  usurp 
control  of  party  conventions  in  the  States,  and  we  pledge  the 
I>emocratic  party  to  the  reform  of  these  and  all  other  abuses 
which  threaten  individual  liberty  aud  local  self-government. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  only  party  that  has  given  the  coun- 
try a  foreign  policy  cousi^^tent  and  vigorous,  compelling  respect 
abroad  and  inspiring  cunndtrnce  at  homo.  While  avoiding  en- 
tangling allianoes,  it  naa  aimed  to  ciltivate  friendly  relations  with 
other  nations  and  eepedally  with  our  neighbors  on  the  American 
continent  whose  destiny  is  closely  linked  with  our  own,  and  wo 
Tiew  with  alanii  the  tendency  to  a  policy  of  irrilaiion  and  bluster 
which  is  liable  at  any  time  to  confront  us  with  the  alttiruative  of 
humiliation  or  war. 

Wo  favor  the  maintenance  of  a  navy  strong  enough  for  all  pur- 
poees  of  national  defense  and  to  promptly  maintain  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  country  abrnad. 

This  country  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  from 
every  laud — exiles  for  conscience  sake — and  in  the  «pirit  of  the 
founders  of  our  Uovemment  we  condemn  the  oppression  practiced 
by  ihe  Russian  Qovernment  ujioo  its  Lutheran  and  Jewish  sub. 
jects,  and  we  call  upon  our  National  Govtirnment.  In  the  interest 
of  Justice  and  buiuanlty.  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  to  use  its 
prompt  and  best  efTorts  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  these  cruel 
persecutions  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar  and  to  secure  to  the  op 
pressed  equal  rightji. 

We  tender  our  profound  and  earnest  sympathy  to  those  lovera 
of  freedom  who  are  struggling  for  homo  rule  and  the  great  cauae 
•f  lecal  Mlf-govenimeai  in  Ixolaad, 
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We  he&rtilj  approve  of  all  legitimate  efforts  to  prevent  tbe 
United  StAtes  from  being  osed  as  the  dumping  ground  for  the 
known  criminals  and  professional  paupers  of  £urope,  and  we  da- 
Xiand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  lawa  against  Chinese  immigra- 
tion or  the  importation  of  foreign  workmen  under  contract  to  de- 
grade American  labfjr  and  lessen  its  wages,  but  we  condemn  and 
denounce  any  and  all  attempts  to  restrict  the  Immigration  of  the 
industrious  and  worthy  of  foreign  lands. 

This  Convention  htreby  renews  the  expression  of  appreciation 
of  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union  in  the 
war  for  its  preservation,  and  we  favor  just  and  liberal  pensions 
for  all  dis^led  Union  soldiers,  their  widows  and  dependents,  but 
we  demand  that  the  work  of  the  Pension  Office  shall  be  done  in- 
dustriously, impartially,  and  honestly. 

We  denounce  the  present  administration  of  that  office  as  in- 
competent, corrupt,  dlHgraceful  and  dishonest. 

The  Federal  Government  should  earn  for  and  improve  the  Mis* 
sisaippi  River  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  Kepublic,  so  as  to 
•ecure  for  the  interior  ytates  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to 
the  tidewater. 

When  any  waterway  of  the  Republic  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  the  aid  of  the  Government — that  such  aid  should  be 
extended  by  a  definite  plan  of  continuous  work  until  permanent 
improvement  is  secured. 

For  purposes  of  national  defense  and  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce between  the  States,  wo  recognize  the  early  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  its  protection  against  foreign  control  as 
of  great  importance  to  the  United  States. 

Recognising  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  as  a  national 
undertaking  of  vast  importance,  in  which  the  General  Govern- 
ment has  invited  the  co-operation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  world, 
and  appreciating  the  acceptance  by  many  of  such  powers  of  the 
invitation  extended  and  the  broadest  liberal  efforts  being  made  by 
them  to  contribute  to  the  grandeur  of  the  undertaking,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Congress  should  make  such  necessary  financial 
provision  as  shall  be  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
nonor  and  public  faith. 

Popular  education  bving  the  only  safe  basis  of  popular  snffer- 
age,  we  recommend  to  the  several  States  most  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  the  public  schools.  Free  common  schools  are  the  nur- 
sery of  good  government,  and  they  have  always  received  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  favors  every  means  of 
(Increasing  intelligence.  Freedom  of  education  being  an  essential 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  well  as  a  necessity  for  the  devel 
^opmeut  of  intelligence,  must  not  be  interfered  with  under  any 
'pretext  whatever. 

We  are  opposed  to  State  Interference  with  parental  rights  and 
lights  of  consdeace  in  the  education  of  children  as  an  bifring» 
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moot  of  tlie  fandamental  Democratic  doctrine  that  the  lar^st  In* 
dividual  liberty  consistent  with  the  riehta  of  otherb  instiroa  iha 
highest  type  of  American  citizenship  ana  the  best  government. 

We  approve  the  action  of  the  present  House  of  Representativea 
in  passing  bills  for  tbe  admitiHiuD  into  the  Union  as  States  of 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  we  favor  the  early 
admission  of  all  tlio  Territories  having  necessary  population  and 
resources  to  admit  them  to  Statehood,  and  while  they  remain 
Territories  we  hold  that  the  officialn  appointed  to  admininter  the 
government  of  any  Territory,  together  with  the  Districts  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Alaska,  should  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  Territory 
or  District  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 

Tliu  Democratic  party  believes  in  home  rule  and  the  control  of 
tbeir  own  afTairft  by  the  people  of  the  vicinage. 

We  favor  legislation  by  Congress  and  State  I.«gi8latures  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  limbs  of  milwny  employees  and  those  of  other 
baiiardnus  troiiKportation  companies,  and  denounce  the  inactivity 
of  the  Kepublieuu  parly,  and  particularly  the  Kepublicaa  Senate^ 
for  causing  the  defejit  of  measures  benencial  and  protective  to  this 
olmss  of  wage- workers. 

We  are  in  favor  of  tbe  Enactment  by  the  States  of  laws  for 
abolishing  the  notorious  sweating  system,  for  abolishing  contract 
convict  labor  and  for  prohibiting  the  employment  in  factories  of 
children  under  tifteon  years  of  age. 

We  are  opposed  to  ail  sumptuary  laws  as  an  intorferonco  with 
the  iudividuiil  rights  of  the  citizen. 

Upon  this  statement  of  principles  and  policies  tbe  Democratic 
party  asks  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  American  peop7e.  It 
•aks  a  change  of  administration  and  a  change  of  party  in  order 
that  there  may  bo  a  change  of  system  and  a  change  of  methods. 
tlius  assuring  the  maintenance,  unimpaired,  of  institutions  under 
which  the  Republic  has  grown  great  and  powerfuL 
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Adopted  at  Minneapolis,  June  9,  1892. 

The  representatives  of  the  Republicans  of  the  Uaited  Ht«t«s, 
assembled  iu  general  conreDtioa  on  the  shores  of  the  Miw>if»s- 
ippi  River,  the  everlasting  bond  of  an  iadestnictible  Republic, 
whose  most  glorious  chapter  of  history  is  the  record  of  the  Re- 
piiblician  part,v,  congratulate  their  rountrymen  on  the  majestic 
march  of  the  oaiiou  under  the  banners  inscribed  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  platform  of  I88y,  vindicated  by  victory  at  tlie  polls 
and  proRperity  in  our  6elds,  workshops  and  mines,  and  make  the 
following  declsxation  of  principles. 

W©  reaffirm  the  American  doctrine  of  protection.  We  call 
attention  to  its  growth  abroad.  We  maintain  that  the  prosperous 
condition  of  our  country  is  largely  due  to  the  wise  revenue  1^* 
islation  of  the  Republican  Congress. 

We  believe  that  all  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
United  States,  except  luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  and 
that  00  all  Imports  coming  into  comjietition  with  the  products  of 
American  labor  there  should  be  levied  duties  equal  to  the  differ* 
ence  between  wages  abroad  and  at  home. 

We  assert  that  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles  of  general 
consumption  have  been  reduced  under  the  operations  of  the 
Tariff  act  of  1890. 

We  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
House  of  Reprt-'^^ntalives  to  destroy  our  tariff  laws  piecemeal,  a^ 
is  manifested  by  their  attacks  upcm  wool,  lead  and  lead  ores,  the 
chief  products  of  a  number  of  States,  and  we  ask  the  people  for 
their  judgment  thereon. 

We  pomt  to  the  success  of  the  Republican  policy  of  recipro- 
city, under  which  our  export  trade  has  vastly  increased,  and  new 
and  enlarged  markets  have  been  opened  for  the  products  of  ouf 
farms  and  workshops. 

We  remind  the  people  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  Uy  thiu  practical  bubinete  meoijurij,  and  claim  that, 
executed  by  a  Ropublcian  Admini»trution,  our  present  laws  will 
eventually  give  us  control  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  American  people,  frum  tradition  and  interest,  favor  bime- 
tallism, and  the  Republican  party  demands  the  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  standard  money,  with  such  restrictions  and  under 
such  proviMonn,  to  be  determined  by  l^slation,  as  will  secure 
the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  values  of  the  two  metals,  so 
that  the  purchaiuog  and  debt-paying  power  of  the  dollar,  whether 
of  silver,  gold  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  time«t  equal.  The  interests 
of  the  producers  of  the  country,  its  farmers  and  its  workingmen, 
demand  that  every  dollar,  paper  or  coin,  Sssoad  by  the  Govani' 
Bhaat  abaU  be  u  good  m  ai^  othar. 
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We  commend  the  wise  and  patriotic  steps  already  takea  by  ouv 
Government  to  secure  an  interoational  conference  to  adopt  such 
msasurefi  aa  will  ioBure  a  parity  of  valae  between  gold  and  sItot 
for  use  as  money  throughout  the  world. 

We  demand  that  Qve^ry  citizen  of  the  nnited  States  ahalL  be 
allowed  to  caitt  one  free  and  unreHtricted  ballot  in  all  publio 
elections,  and  that  Ruch  ballot  sliall   be  counted  and  returned  as 

Ht;  that  such  laws  shall  be  enacted  and  enforced  as  will  securo 

every  citixen,  be  be  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  boro,  white 
or  blacky  this  sovertiign  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  free  and  honeut  popular  ballot,  the  just  and  equal  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  pooplti  as  well  as  their  just  and  equal  pro< 
teetion  under  the  laws,  are  the  foundation  of  our  RepiiblicAD  in* 
Btitutions,  and  the  party  will  never  relax  ita  efforts  until  the 
integrity  of  the  ballot  and  the  purity  of  elections  ahall  be  fully 
j^aranteed  and  protected  in  every  State. 

We  denounce  the  continued  inhuman  outrages  perpetrated 
[upon  American  citizens  for  political  ruoaons  in  certain  tioutham 
States  nf  the  Union. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce,  the  restora- 
tion of  our  mercantile  marine  by  home-built  shi|>s  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Nary  for  the  protection  of  our  National  intnreHts  and 
the  honor  of  our  Bag ;  the  maintenance  of  the  most  friendly  re- 
.JfttioDs  with  all  foreign  Powers,  eotangltng  alliances  with  none, 
>ABd  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  our  fishermon. 

We  reaffirm  our  approru  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  believe 
in  the  achievement  of  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  Republic  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  restriction  of  criminal,  panper  and  contract  immigration. 

We  favor  efficient  legislation  by  Congress  to  protect  the  life 
and  limbs  of  employees  of  transportation  companies  engaged  in 
oarrying  on  inter-sute  commerce,  and  recommend  legisuition  by 
[tbe  raspeotive  States  that  will  prntect  employees  engaged  in  State 
eonunerce.  tn  raining  and  manufacturing. 

The  Bepublicnn  party  has  always  been  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  and  recognlxe»  the  dignity  of  manhood,  irrespective  of 
fkith,  color  or  nationality;  it  syTnpathizes  with  the  cause  of  Home 
Bule  in  Ireland,  and  protests  against  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia. 

The  ultimate  reliance  of  free  popular  government  Is  the  IntellU 
a«nce  of  the  people  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom  among  men. 
We  therefore  declare  anew  our  devotion  to  liberty  of  thought 
and  conscience,  of  spttech  and  press,  and  approve  all  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  which  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  land;  hut.  while  Insisting  upon  the  'uUest  measure 
of  raligious  liberty,  we  are  opposed  to  any  union  of  Church  and 
State. 
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We  reaffirm  oar  opposition,  declared  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1888,  to  all  coTjibioatlonB  of  capital  organiz^  in  trasta  or 
otherwise,  to  control  arbitrarilr  the  condition  of  trade  among  oar 
citizens.  We  heartily  indorse  ibe  action  already  taken  upon  this 
subject,  and  tu>k  fur  ^ucli  furlbi^r  leg'iiiitatiou  as  may  be  required 
to  remedy  any  defects  in  cxiKtinjr  lawR,  and  to  render  their 
enforcement  more  complete  and  enective. 

We  approve  tbe  policy  of  extending  to  towns,  villages  and 
mral  communities  tbe  advantages  of  ilie  free  deli\ery  service, 
now  eujuyed  by  the  larger  cities*  of  tbe  country,  and  reaffirm  (he 
declaration  contained  in  the  Republican  platform  of  18H8,  pledg- 
ing the  reduction  of  letttr  postage  to  one  cent,  at  tlie  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Poet-Office 
Department,  and  tbe  highest  class  of  postal  service. 

We  commend  tbe  spirit  and  evidence  of  reform  in  the  Civil 
Service,  and  tbe  wise  and  consistent  enforcement  by  the  Ropab- 
lican  party  of  the  laws  regulating  the  same. 

The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  of  the  highest  Im 

Sortance  to  tbe  American  p(?ople,  both  as  a  measure  of  National 
efenceand  to  build  up  and  maintain  American  commerce,  and  it 
should  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  Government. 

We  favor  tbe  admiijsion  uf  the  remaining  Territories  st  the 
earliest  practical  date,  having  duo  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  United  States.  All  the  Fed- 
eral officers  apj>ointed  for  the  Territories  should  be  selected  from 
bona  fide  residents  thereof,  and  the  right  of  Belf  government 
should  be  accorded  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  favor  cession,  subject  to  the  Homestead  laws,  of  the  arid 
public  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  lie, 
under  each  Congressional  restrictions  as  to  disposition,  reclatna- 
tion  and  occupancy  by  settlers  as  will  secure  the  maximam  bene- 
0ts  to  the  people. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is  a  great  National  under- 
taking, and  Congress  shnuM  pmuiptly  enact  such  reasonable 
legislation  in  aidtliereof  as  will  insure  a  discharge  of  the  expoxmee 
and  obligations  incident  thereto,  and  the  attainment  of  results 
eommensarate  with  the  dignity  and  progress  of  the  Nation. 

In  temperance  we  sympathize  with  all  wise  and  legitimate 
efforts  to  lessen  and  prevent  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  pro- 
mote morality. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  men  who 
saved  the  life  of  the  Nation,  we  pledge  anew  to  the  veteran 
soldiers  of  the  Republic  a  watchful  care  and  recognition  of  their 
justclums  upon  a  grateful  people. 

We  commend  tbe  able,  patriotic  and  thoroughlv  American  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Usrrisun.  Under  it  the  country  bas 
enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity,  and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
Nation,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  l)een  faithfully  maintained,  and 
we  offer  the  record  of  pledges  kept  aa  a  guarauteaof  faithiui  per- 
fcnnaBMln  the  f  ufozm 
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NATIONAL  PEOHIBITION  PLATFOBM. 


Adopted  at  Omaha,  June  30,  1892, 

The  Prohibition  party  in  National  Convention  asseoibled,  ac* 
knowIodg'iDg  Almiguly  God  as  the  Bource  of  true  government  and 
his  law  as  tlie  stanaard  to  which  ail  human  eoactmeDU  must  con- 
form to  secure  the  blessings  of  peace  and  proeperity,  presents  the 
following  declaration  of  principles: 

The  liquor  tratfic  in  a  foe  to  cirilization,  the  arch  enemy  of 
popalar  government  and  a  pablic  nuisance.  It  is  the  citadel  of  the 
forwja  that  corrupt  politics,  promote  poverty  and  crime,  degrade 
the  nation's  home  life,  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  and  deliver 
our  country  into  the  hands  of  rapaciouu  class  interests.  All  laws 
that,  under  the  guise  of  regulation,  legalize  and  protect  this 
traiflc  or  make  the  Government  share  in  its  iilgotten  gains  are 
"  vicious  in  principle  and  powerless  as  a  remedy." 

We  declare  anew  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  manufacture, 
sale,  importation,  exportation  and  transportation  of  aloohollo 
liquors  as  a  beverage  l)y  Federal  and  State  legislation,  and  the  full 
powers  of  the  Government  should  be  exerted  to  secure  this  result. 
Any  party  that  fails  to  recognize  the  dominant  nature  of  this 
Issne  in  American  politics  is  undeserving  of  the  support  of  the 
people. 

No  citizen  ahoald  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  sex, 
and  equal  hilior  should  receive  equal  wages  withoat  regard  to 
sex. 

The  money  of  the  country  should  he  Issued  by  the  general  Gov- 
enunont  onlv,  and  In  sutBcicnt  quantities  to  meet  the  demands  of 
business  and  give  full opiwrtuulty  for  the  employuibut  of  lalmr. 
To  this  end  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  Is  demanded,  and 
no  individual  or  corporation  should  be  allowed  to  make  any  protlt 
through  its  issue.  It  should  tie  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  public  and  private.  Its  volume  should  be  fixed 
at  a  definite  sum  p«r  capita  and  made  to  increase  with  our  in- 
crease  in  population. 

Tari  IT  should  be  levied  only  as  a  defense  against  foreign  gov- 
erumeut«  which  levy  tariff  upon  or  bar  out  our  products  from 
their  markets,  revenno  being  incidental.  The  residue  of  means 
necessary  to  an  economics  administration  of  the  Government 
should  be  runed  by  levying  a  burden  upon  what  the  people  pos- 
sess instead  of  upon  w^at  we  consume. 

Railroad,  telegraph  and  other  public  corporations  should  b« 
control  led  by  the  Govcrnnienl  in  the  interest  o' the  people,  and 
no  higher  charges  allowed  than  necessary  to  give  fair  interest  on 
the  capital  actually  invested. 

Foreign  immigration  lias  become  a  bordflP  "^pon  industry,  on* 
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of  thp  factors  In  depressing  wag^s  and  causing  discontent,  there- 
fore our  immigratiou  laws  sliouid  be  revised  and  strictlj  enforced. 
The  time  of  re^idencij*  fur  naturiLlixaliou  should  be  extended,  and 
no  naturalized  person  should  be  allowed  to  vote  until  one  year 
after  he  becouies  a  citizen. 

NoD-resident  iilienH  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  in 
litis  country,  and  we  favor  the  Limitation  of  iodividual  and  cor- 
porate  ownership  of  land.  All  unearned  eranw  of  land  to  raii- 
TiMni  c<mipanie.s  or  otlier  corporations  should  be  reclaimed. 

Vears  of  inactioD  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
and  Democrfttic  parties  have  resulted  in  the  present  reign  of  mob 
l«w.  aud  wf  deiniuui  tliat  everj'  citizen  be  protected  In  the  right 
of  trial  bj  conHtitutiooal  tribunals. 

AU  men  should  be  protected  b/  the  lair  in  their  right  to  oim 
4ikf*9  rest  in  seven. 

Arbitration  is  the  wisest  and  most  ecooomieal  and  humane 

jthod  of  settling  National  difTereuces. 

Speculation  in  margins,  the  corocring  of  grain,  money  and  pro< 
ducts  and  the  furmatiun  of  puoh<,  trutits  ana  combinatious  for  the 
aj'bitrar>-  Hdvaucemrnt  of  prices  should  bo  suppressed. 

Wo  pltxl^i  that  the  Prohibitioo  partr,  if  elected  to  power.  wlU 
ever  ^ruut  juf^t  pensions  to  disabled  veterans  of  the  Union  Army 
and  Navy,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

We  stand  un«]uiTocaUy  for  the  American  public  schools  and 
opposed  to  aoT  appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  sectarian 
Bchoohi.  We  dieclart:  tluU  only  by  tinited  support  of  euch  com* 
moD  RchoolH,  taught  iu  iLe  Englbh  laniruage,  can  we  hope  to 
becnmo  and  remain  an  houio^eneous  and  harmonious  people. 

We  arraign  the  Republican  and  iJemocratic  parties  as  false  to 
lUe  standards  reared  by  their  fouudera.  as  faithless  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  illustrious  leaders  of  the  paM  to  whom  ther  do 
homage  with  the  lipe;  as  recreant  to  the  "  higher  law  "  which  is 
inflexible  in  political  afiairs  as  in  persona)  Life,  and  as  no  longer 
embodying  the  aspirations  of  tlie  American  pec^le  or  inviting  the 
oonfidence  of  enlightened  progressive  patriotism.  Their  proteoi 
against  the  admission  of  "moral  issnes"  into  politics  is  a  oon- 
feasion  of  their  own  moral  degeneracy. 

The  declaration  of  an  eminent  authority  thai  munieipal  misrule 
IS  "the  one  conspicuous  failure  of  American  politics,"  foUows  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  such  degeneracy,  and  Is  true  alike  of 
titles  under  Kepublican  and  Democratic  control.  Each  accuses 
the  other  of  extravagance  in  Congressional  appropriatiooa,  and 
both  are  alike  cuilty.  each  protests  when  out  of  power  gainst 
tb*  b&frmetioa  of  the  civil  service  laws,  and  e*ch  when  in  power 
Tiohlai  those  laws  in  letter  and  «pirit,  each  professes  fealty  to 
the  interests  of  the  toiling  mas«es.  but  bvith  covertly  truckle  t« 
Ibe  moacT  power  on  their  administration  of  public  affairs. 

ST«t  UM  tariff  imnm  aa  repreaanlad  in  tha  Damooalk  Hill* 
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bill  and  tlte  Republican  McKinler  bill  is  no  longer  treated  by 
them  08  an  issue  upon  greai  and  divHr^ont  principles  of  govern* 
xuent,  but  is  a  mere  catering  to  difterant  sectional  and  class 
interests. 

The  attempt  in  many  States  to  wrest  the  Anatralian  ballot 
system  from  its  true  purpose,  and  to  bo  deform  it  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  for  nnw  pnrlies  to  exercise  the  rigbts  of  suf- 
frage, is  an  outrage  upon  popular  government-  The  competition 
of  both  the  parties  for  the  vote  of  the  itlums,  and  their  Asaiduoua 
courting  of  the  liquor  power,  and  subserviency  to  the  money 
power,  has  resulted  in  placing  those  powers  In  the  position  of 
practical  arbiters  of  the  deetiny  of  the  nation. 

We  renew  our  protest  agaiuBt  these  perilous  tendencies,  and  ixi< 
Tite  all  ciltzeiis  to  joiu  via  in  Llie  upbuiUiluy:  of  a  party  that,  as 
phown  in  five  national  campaigns,  prefers  temporary  defeat  to 
an  abandonmuut  of  thtt  claimii  of  justice,  sobriety,  persona]  rights 
auid  th«  protection  of  American  homes. 
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TEE  PEOPLE'S  PARTY  PLATFOEM. 


Adopted  at  Omaha,  Jult  4,  1892. 

Assembled  upou  tbe  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  anWerury  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  People's  party  of  America, 
in  their  first  National  Conventiou,  invoking  upon  their  action  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  Uod.  puts  forth,  in  tbe  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  the  following  preamble  and  delara- 
tion  of  principles. 

The  conditions  which  surroand  usbest  justify  our  cooperation; 
we  meet  in  themidnt  of  a  nation  brought  to  the  verge  of  moral,  po- 
litical, and  mattirial  ruin.  Corruption  dominates  the  ballot  bux^ 
the  Legislatares,  the  Congress,  and  touches  even  the  ermine  of 
the  bench.  The  people  are  demoralized;  most  of  the  States  have 
been  compelled  to  isolate  the  vottinj  at  the  polling  places  to  pre- 
TCDt  universal  intimidation  or  bribery.  The  newspapers  are 
largely  subsidized  or  muzzled;  public  opinion  silencer;  business 

£  rostrated;  oar  homes  covered  with   mortgages;  labor  impover- 
ihed,  and  the  land  concentrating  in  the  hau(h>  of  the  capitalists. 
The  urban  workmen  are  denied  the  right  of  organization  for  self- 

Erolection;  imported  pauperized  labor  beata  down  their  wages;  a 
ireliug  standing  army,  uurecoguizud  by  our  laws,  is  established 
to  shoot  them  down,  and  ihoy  are  rapidly  degenerating  into  Euro- 
pean  conditions.  The  fruits  of  the  toil  of  millions  are  lx>ldly 
stolen  to  build  up  colossal  fortunes  for  a  few,  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  mankind;  and  the  possessors  of  these,  in  turn,  despise 
the  republic  and  endanger  liberty.  From  the  same  prolific  womb 
of  the  governniental  injustice  we  breed  tbe  two  great  classes-— 
tramps  and  milliunaries. 

The  uatioual  power  to  create  money  is  appropriated  to  enrich 
bondholders;  a  vtLst  public  debt,  pavablc  in  legal  tender  currency. 
has  beec  funded  into  gold-bearing  bonds,  thereby  adding  millioni 
to  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

Silver,  which  has  been  accepted  as  coin  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, has  been  demonetized  tu  add  to  the  ])urchasing  power  of 
gold  by  decreasing  the  value  of  all  forms  of  property  as  well  as 
human  labor,  and  the  supply  of  currency  Is  purposely  abridged  to 
fatten  usurpers,  bankrupt  enterprises,  and  enslave  industry. 

A  vast  conspiracy  against  mankind  has  been  organised  on  two 
continents,  and  it  is  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  world.  If 
not  met  and  overthrown  at  once,  it  forebodes  terrible  social  con- 
vulsions, the  destraction  of  civilization,  or  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  despotit^m. 

We  have  witnessed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  tha 
Btiuggles  of  the  two  great  political  partiusfor  power  and  plunder. 
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while  grieTons  wrongs  hare  been  inflicted  apon  the  safferliu; 
poor.  We  charge  that  the  controlling  influences  dominating  both 
these  p&nie8  have  permitted  the  existing  dreadful  conditions  to 
develop  without  serious  effort  to  prevent  or  restrain  them. 
Neither  do  tboj-  now  promisf  ub  any  »ui>Htantial  reform.  They  hare 
agreed  together  to  iguuru,  la  the  cuuiiug  caiupiUgu,  evury  issue 
but  one.  They  propose  to  drown  the  outcries  of  a  plundered 
people  with  the  uproar  of  a  sham  battle  over  the  tariff,  so  that 
capitalists,  cori>oratioDS,  national  banks,  rings,  trusts,  watered 
stock,  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and  the  oppressions  of  tha 
uaarers  may  be  all  lost  sight  of.  They  propose  to  sacrifice  our 
homes,  lives,  and  children  on  the  altnr  of  Mammon;  to  destroy 
the  maltitudo  iu  order  to  secure  corrupt  funds  from  the  million* 
aires. 

Assembled  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  nation, 
and  fllled  with  the  spirit  of  the  grand  generation  who  established 
our  independence,  we  seek  to  restore  the  Government  of  the  re- 
public to  the  hands  of  "the  plain  people,"  with  which  class  it 
originated. 

We  assert  our  purposes  to  be  identicAl  with  the  purposes  of  ths 
national  Constitution — to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de* 
fence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  hleasingB  of 
liberty  for  ounselves  and  our  iJost«rity. 

We  declare  that  this  republic  can  only  endure  as  a  free  govern- 
ment while  built  upon  the  love  of  the  whole  people  for  each  other 
and  for  the  nation;  it  cannot  be  pinned  together  by  bayonets;  that 
the  civil  war  is  over,  and  that  every  passion  and  rt?.sentment 
which  grew  out  of  it  must  die  with  it,  and  that  we  must  be  In 
fact,  as  we  are  in  name,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Freemen. 

Our  country  finds  itself  confronted  by  conditions  for  which 
there  Is  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world;  our  annual 
agricultural  productions  amount  to  billions  of  dollars  in  ralne, 
wulch  must  witldn  a  few  weeks  or  months  be  exchanged  for  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  commodities  consumed  in  their  productioo;  the 
existing  currency  supply  is  wholly  Inadequate  to  make  this  ex- 
change; the  results  are  falling  prices,  the  formation  of  combiaee 
and  nags,  and  the  inipov*'ri.»>liment  of  the  producing  clnss.  We 
pledge  ourselrea  that  If  given  power  we  will  labor  to  correct 
these  evils  by  wise  aud  reai^onable  legislation,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  our  platform. 

We  believe  that  the  powers  of  Qovemment — in  other  words,  of 
the  people — should  lie  expended  (as  in  the  case  of  the  postal  ser- 
rice)  as  rapidly  and  as  for  as  the  good  sense  of  an  Intelligent 
people  and  the  teachings  of  experience  shall  justify,  to  the  end 
that  oppression,  injusttca  and  poverty  shall  erentuaUy  cease  in 
the  lana. 

Whil*  our  sympathies  aa  a  party  of  reform  ara  naturally  apoa 
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tb«  ride  of  0ref7  fsofneflkn  idiidi  will  tewl  to  nake  mea  ialeHi- 
9«iit,  virteoM.  md  tonpente,  we  DerertbeleflB  rann)  tliese  qnoi- 
tioiM — important  w  tliex  are— ■■  nnfiMwtofy  to  tbe  gmt  iasaw 

now  pranng  for  sDlataoo,  wmI  npoa  whkli  not  00I7  oar  iadirid- 
aft]  pmsperity,  bat  the  "Wfxj  eillniice  of  fne  intUnlinna  depeod; 
and  we  aek  all  men  to  fini  help  as  to  detefmlne  wbeiher  we  an 
to  have  a  rcpobUe  to  admhii<»tw  befove  we  difier  aa  to  fbe  condS- 
tiona  apoa  which  it  ia  to  be  admliiiitirwl,  bcUering  that  the 
fonsea  of  ivfonn  thia  da;  organised  wiB  aerer  oeaae  to  more  for- 
ward uttil  every  wrong  ia  remedied,  and  eqoal  rights  and  eqoU 
prlrilegea  aeouelj'  cstabUahed  for  all  the  men  and  women  of  ihia 
eoQDtry. 

We  declare  therefore, 

L  That  the  onion  of  the  labor  forces  of  the  United  Stataa  lUa 
daj  4sonsmnmatcd  ahall  be  permanent  and  perpetnat— mar  ita 
apirit  enter  into  all  hearts  for  the  salvation  of  the  Repnolic, 
and  the  apiifting  of  mankind. 

It  Wealth  beG>Dgs  to  biin  who  creates  it,  and  ever;  dollar 
taken  from  indastry.  without  an  equivalent,  ia  robberjr.  '*\t 
an;  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat."  The  Interests  of 
raral  and  dvtc  labor  are  the  same;  their  enemies  are  ideoticaL 

8.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  railroad  corpor- 
ations will  either  own  the  people  or  the  people  most  own  tho 
nilroade.  and  sbould  the  GuvemmeDt  enter  opon  the  work  of 
awning  and  managing  an;  and  all  railroads  we  shoold  favor  an 
ameadmeot  to  the  Owstitation  bj  which  all  peraona  engaged  in 
the  Government  service  shall  be  placed  under  a  civil  service  regn- 
lation  of  the  most  rigid  character,  lo  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  National  Admii^stmtion  by  the  use  of  such  addi- 
Uooal  Qorvenment  employees. 

We  damaad  a  national  currencr.  safe,  sound,  and  flexible. 
tamad  bj  the  general  Qovemmeot  only,  a  fall  legal  tender  for  all 
dabts,  public  and  private,  and  that  without  the  use  of  banking 
eorporations.  a  Just,  equitable,  and  efficient  means  of  distribntioa 
tfrect  to  the  people,  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent,  per 
annum,  to  be  provided  as  set  forth  in  the  sub-Treasnr;  plan  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  or  some  better  system;  also  by  payment  in 
disfihaiva  of  ita  obligaiioDs  for  public  improvements. 

We  £mand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

We  demand  that  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  ha 
speedilv  inereaaed  to  not  less  than  $50  per  capita. 

We  demand  a  graduate  income  tax. 

We  believe  tha^  the  moniM  of  the  country  should  he  kept  as 
much  aa  poesible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  beoce  we  de* 
mand  that  all  national  and  Bute  revenues  shall  be  limited  lo  the 
nacmaary  expenses,  economically  and  honestly  administered. 

Wa  demand  thai  postal  savings  banks  ba  establiahed  by  tha 
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Goremment  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  eaxnings  of  the  poople  and 
to  facilitate  exchange. 

Transportation  being  a  meann  of  exchange  and  a  publio  neces- 
sitj,  the  QoTernment  shonld  own  and  operate  the  railroads  in  the 
interest  of  the  people. 

The  telograph  and  telephone,  like  the  Post  Office  system,  beincr 
a  necesAit}-  for  the  transmission  of  news,  should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is  the 
heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  sboutd  not  be  monopolized  for 
speculative  purposes,  and  alien  ownership  of  xand  should  be  pro- 
hibited. All  lands  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corporaiiona 
in  excess  of  their  actual  needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens 
should  be  reclumed  by  the  Government  and  held  for  actual  set- 
tlers only. 
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PARTY  PLATFORMS. 

REFOBUCAK  RHBn,  PEOPLED  ASO  SUTEL 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  Chicago,  Jtn.T  9,  1896. 

We,  the  Demoeratft  of  the  ITniled  States  in  N&tioii&I  Conrentiaii 
•MMDbled,  do  reafflriD  oar  allegiance  to  cbo^e  great  essential  phu- 
ciplea  of  jastice  and  liberty  apoa  which  oar  inatitutioos  are 
foanded.  and  which  the  Draiocratie  perty  has  advocated  from 
Jefferaoo'e  time  to  oar  own — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  conscience,  the  preserration  of  personal  rie fata, 
the  eqaali;r  of  ail  dtlKens  before  the  law,  and  the  faithfaf  ob- 
aerraocis  of  eoo^tstutinnal  Uiuitationa. 

During  all  theae  jears  the  Democratic  party  has  resisted  the 
teodencj  of  selfish  interests  to  the  ceDiraiization  of  goTeramental 
power,  and  steadfaatly  mainuined  tlie  intfgritT  of  the  daal  scheme 
of  govemment  eetablishtrd  by  tht*  fonoders  of  thifi  republic  of  re* 

f>ublicM.  Under  its  guidance  and  teachings  the  great  principle  of 
ocal  aelf-govemmeni  has  fnand  its  best  expreiiAion  in  the  main- 
tebanoe  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  in  its  asaertion  of  the  neces- 
sity of  confluing  the  general  lioTernment  to  the  exercise  of  powers 
granted  by  the  (Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  every  citi* 
len  the  rights  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Democratic 
party  has  always  been  the  ^ponent  of  political  liberty  and  rslig- 
loaa  freedom,  and  it  renews  iLs  obligations  and  reaffirms  its  devo- 
tion to  ihttie  fundam£*otaI  principlej^  of  the  Cnnfltitntion. 

Recogiiixiog  that  the  money  question  is  paramount  to  all  othpra 
%l  this  time,  we  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
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names  silver  and  gold  together  as  tlie  moDej  metals  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  firHt  coina^o  law  pansftd  by  CongrcsB  under 
the  Constitution  iiiude  the  bilver  dollar  the  money  unit,  and  ad- 
mitted sold  to  free  coinage  at  a  ratio  iiased  apon  the  silver  dollar  unit. 

We  declare  that  the  act  of  1873  demouetulng  silver  without  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  the  American  people  haii  resulted  in  the 
appri'cintion  of  gold,  and  a  corrcspiindine  fall  in  the  prices  of 
cotiJinoUities  prmiuced  by  the  people;  a  ueavy  increase  io  the 
burden  of  taxation  and  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  the  en* 
ricUincnt  of  the  money-lending  class  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
prostration  of  industry,  and  impoverishment  of  the  people. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  monometallism,  which  has 
locked  fast  the  prospenty  of  an  industrial  people  in  the  paralysis 
of  hard  times.  Gold  monoiiietallism  is  a  British  policy,  and  its 
adoption  has  brought  other  nations  into  financial  servitude  to 
London.  It  is  not  only  un-American,  but  anti- American,  aud  it 
can  be  fastened  on  the  United  Status  only  by  the  stifling  of  that 
Bpirit  and  love  of  liberty  which  proclaimed  our  iH>litical  independ- 
ence in  1776  and  won  it  in  the  war  of  the  Ilevolution. 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  and 
gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  lO  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the 
aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation.  We  demand  that  the  stftndard 
silver  dollar  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender,  equally  with  gold  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  we  favor  such  legislation  ait  will 
prevent  for  the  future  the  demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal- 
tender  money  by  private  contract. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  policy  and  practice  of  surrendering  to 
the  nolders  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  the  option  re- 
served by  law  to  the  Government  of  redeeming  such  obligations  in 
either  silver  coin  or  gold  coin. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  issuing  of  interest-bearing  Iwnils  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  peace,  and  condemn  the  traftiLking  with 
banking  syndicates,  which,  in  exchange  for  bond.H  and  at  an  onor- 
inoub)  I'fofit  to  themKelvea.  supply  the  Federal  Treasury  with  gold 
to  maintain  the  policy  of  gold  monometallism. 

Congrefts  alone  has  the  power  to  coin  and  issue  money,  and 
President  Jackson  declared  that  this  power  could  not  be  delegated 
to  coqmrations  or  Individuals.  We  therefore  denounce  the  iHsu- 
ance  of  notes  intended  to  circulate  as  money  by  national  banks  as 
in  derogation  of  the  Conslitutinn.  and  we  demand  that  all  paper 
which  is  made  a  legal  lender  for  public  and  private  debts  or  which 
is  receivable  for  duties  to  the  United  States  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Government  of  the  TTnited  State.'iand  shall  be  redeemable  in  coin. 

We  hold  that  tariff  duties  should  be  levied  for  purposes  of  rev- 
enue, sucb  duties  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  operate  equally  through- 
out the  country  and  nut  diHcriminate  between  class  or  section,  and 
that  taxation  should  be  liiiiited  l)y  the  needs  of  the  Government 
honestly  and  economically  admitii^^iered. 

We  denounce  as  disturbing  to  business  the  Republican  threat 
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Cdvc  OB  1^ 
tneCacit  l&«e 
«  p^Md  fey  A 
Kh«  4M*Mai  of  ihaft  ptoit  for  aavfi 

CO  to  CMOMM  vUck  had  pcwiMslj 
nwunM  hf  lb*  sMat  ji^^M  «Wi  kan  mr  ■■!  o«  ihm 

rto— I  power  wbM  nwifM  afier  Uat  dccviaK.  at  wkkk 
OMB*  f  nm  tu  ittTonal  b^  tk*  etmit  ao  tt  mot  hiooftM  b« 
iot«w4.  fto  tkot  tb*  budcsa  of  ttttlrw  nof  ho  cmi^j  Hod  toyor- 
tia!  I J  Wd.  lo  Iho  tmd  choS  wvslih  b^  boor  to  «oo  ywpotJiiM  of 
lb*  «spaooto  of  Um  Oooontiot. 

W«  boU  tbtt  «be  Mol  cOdcat  iraj  of  pntecti^ 
Ubor  lo  lo  pr»va»t  tW  imvortotSoo  of  forngo  poai 
oOMpoCA  witL  U  lo  tbe  faomo  market,  and  tbot  tbo  Toloo  of  tto 
hoMo  Barkct  to  oar  Amtnen  farmen  aad  artiooBS  io  greoUj  vo- 
dowd  by  a  vidooo  iDoeotaiy  wyutm  vkkh  dupii'iiowi  Um  priceo  of 
tboir  pfodoeu  btlkm  tbo  eoM  of  prodaakio.  and  tboo  deprireo 
IboM  of  tbo  tomam  of  parcbanof  tbc  prodocto  of  oar  boaw  mono- 
foetor1««,  and,  aa  labor  createo  t£e  waltfa  of  the  coaatrf,  wo  do- 
mand  the  poMoge  of  socb  laws  aa  maj  bo  neccaaary  to  proiect  U 
lo  all  itM  rifcbu. 

W'i-  >f  io  fATor  of  tb«  arbttratioo  of  differences  between  em* 
[  iged  in  inteT-8tate  commorco  and  their  emplofees.  and 

f  1  nucb  legiaUlion  aa  is  neceaaarj  to  carrj  oat  this  prin- 

ipl«. 

Tbo  afaoorption  of  wealtb  br  the  few,  tbe  oooaolidalion  of  oar 
llof  ndlmad   aTaCemt,  ana  tbe   formalioo  of  trasta  and  poola 

|iUro  a  fliriMor  eontml  by  tbe  Federal  Ooreroment  of  tbaeo 
grWft.- of '-...•irn.r.-*  We  demand  tbe  enlargement  of  tbe  pow- 
ora  v\  <'V>tnmerce  Commission  and  sncb  restrictiona 

and  fT  ••  coDirol  of  railroads  as  will  protect  tbe  peo- 

ple from  tiAAnty  *tid  oppreBsion. 

We  d*<n'niri'*»'  the  profllgste  waste  of  tbe  money  wrung  from 
Ibo  I"  -  prffwive  taxation  and  tbe  lavish  apprnpriations  of 

rooati!  „Q  ('oDgrfrflscts.  which  hare  kept  taxes  high  while 

tbe  UUf  ii.Bw  ^lAjn  them  is  unetuployed,  and  the  products  of  tbe 
people's  toll  are  depieeaed  In  price  till  they  no  longer  repay  Um 
foot  of  prodnctioiu 
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^e  demaod  a  retorn  to  that  slmpHcity  and  economy  whicli  beflU 
%  democratic  goTerninont  find  a  redurtion  in  th^  number  nf  uneleas 
offlveu,  tlie  salaritts  of  which  dmiu  ihe  buhhtaucu  of  tlie  people. 

We  denounre  arltitrary  int*'rft»rence  by  Ftderal  authorities  in 
local  offaifs  as  a  violntion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  a  crime  against  free  inatitatinns,  and  we  e&pecially  object  to 
guvernnient  by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highJy  dan^erouB  form  of 
opprt^88ion,  by  which  Federal  judgfea,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
ihe  8tat4ss  and  rights  of  citizens,  berome  at  once  legislators,  judgea. 
and  executioners  :  and  we  approve  the  bill  passed  at  the  lat^t  ses- 
aiou  of  the  L'niled  States  Senate,  and  now  pending  in  the  Hnuse 
of  Representalivoa,  relative  to  contempts  in  Federal  courts  and 
proviuiug  for  trialh  by  jury  in  cHrtain  cases  of  contempt. 

No  discrititiniitlon  should  be  indulged  by  the  (jovi^ruuient  of  the 
United  Suies  in  favor  of  any  of  its  debtors.  We  approve  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  to  pass  the  Pacific  Hailroad 
Funding  bill,  and  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  present  Bepublican 
CocgrBss  to  enact  a  similar  mvaaure. 

Rcrogntzing  the  jusi  claims  of  deserving  T'nion  soldiers,  we 
heartily  endorse  the  rule  of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Penhions* 
that  nu  name  shall  be  arbitrarily  dropped  from  the  penbion  roll ; 
and  tho  fact  of  enlistment  and  service  f^hould  be  deemed  conclusive 
evidence  against  disease  and  disability  before  enlistment. 

We  favor  the  admuisiou  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Ari. 
zona,  and  Oklahoma  into  the  Union  as  States,  and  we  favor  the 
early  admission  of  all  the  Territories  having  the  necessary  popa- 
latioo  and  resources  to  entitle  them  to  Statehood,  and  while  they 
remain  Territories,  we  hold  that  the  ofHcials  appointed  to  admin- 
ister the  governuit-nt  of  any  Territory,  together  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Alaska,  should  be  btrnajide  reiiidents  of  the  Ter- 
ritory or  district  in  which  tho  duties  are  to  be  performed.  The 
Democratic  parly  believes  in  home  rale,  and  that  all  public  landa 
of  the  United  States  should  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment 
of  frt»e  houies  for  American  citizens. 

We  recommend  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  be  granted  &  dele- 
gate in  Congress,  aud  that  the  general  land  and  timber  laws  of 
the  United  States  b«  extended  to  said  Territory. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  as  originally  declared,  and  as  interpreted 
by  succeeding  Presidents,  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  Stat«H.  and  must  at  all  times  be  maintained. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  herolo 
atruggln  for  liberty  and  independence. 

We  are  oppo^ted  to  life  tenure  in  tho  public  service.  We  favor 
apftoiniujents  based  upon  merit,  fixed  terms  of  office,  and  such  an 
administration  of  the  civil  service  laws  as  will  afford  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  all  citizens  of  usceriuined  fitness. 

We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  tins  republic,  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usage  of  one  hundred  years,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  those  who  founded 
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and  have  maintained  oar  Ooverouent,  tliat  no  man  should  be  eli- 
gible for  A  third  term  of  tbft  Pr»wid«ntial  office. 

The  Federal  Guvernment  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Mis- 
sissippi Kiver  and  other  great  n-aterwars  of  the  republic,  so  as  to 
KecuFb  for  the  interior  StaCe-s  eafivand  cheap  transportation  lo  tide- 
water. When  any  waterway  of  the  republic  is  of  HulBcient  im- 
]>ortAnce  to  demand  itid  of  the  (iovemment,  such  aid  should  be 
extended  upon  a  definite  plan  of  continuous  work  until  permanent 
improvi^meiit  is  t*eciired. 

Cnnfiding  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  necessity  of  its 
uuccebs  at  the  pulls,  we  submit  the  foregoiug  declaraiinus  of  prin- 
ciples and  pnrp(«e8  to  the  couMidorate  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  We  invite  the  support  of  all  citizens  wbo  approve  them 
and  who  desire  to  have  them  made  effective  through  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  and  the  restoration  of  the  countr^''8 
prosper!  t  J. 


NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN   PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  St.  Louis,  JiryE  18,  1896. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  aitsembled  by  tbelr 
representatives  in  national  convention,  appealing  for  tbe  pii]Mi1ar 
and  historical  justification  of  their  claims  to  the  maichlesfi 
achievements  of  thirty  yeam  of  Republican  rule,  earnestly  and 
confidently  address  themselves  to  the  awskened  intelligence,  ex* 
periunoe,  and  conscience  of  their  countrymen  In  the  following 
declaration  of  facts  and  principles: 

For  the  first  time  since  ihe  civil  war  the  American  people  have 
witnessed  the  catiiuiit<ms  coueetiuences  of  full  and  unrestricted 
Democratic  conircjl  of  the  Government.  It  has  been  a  record  of 
unparalleletl  incapacity,  dishonor,  and  disaster.  In  adraini^stra* 
tivB  management  ii  has  ruthlessly  sacrificed  iodiapensable 
revenue,  entailed  an  unceasing  deficit,  eked  out  ordinary  current 
expenses  with  borrowe^l  money,  piled  up  the  public  debt  by 
$363,000,001)  in  lime  of  peace,  forced  an  adverse  balance  of  trade. 
kept  a  perpetual  menace  hanging  over  the  redemption  fund, 
pawned  American  credit  to  au  alien  syudicaie.  and  reversed  aU 
the  measures  and  results  of  successful  Republican  rule.  In  tbe 
broad  effect  of  its  policy  it  has  precipitated  panic,  blighted 
industry  and  trade  with  prolonged  depression,  closed  factories, 
reduced  work  and  wages,  halted  enterprise,  and  crippled  American 
production  while  sttniulating  foreign  production  for  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Every  consiJt^ration  of  public  safety  and  Individaal 
ioterebt  demands  that  the  Uoremment  shall  lie  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  h«ve  sbown  themselves  incapable  of  con* 
ducting  it  without  disaster  at  home  ftad  dishonor  abroad,  and  aball 
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be  restored  to  the  party  which   for  thirty  years  administered  it 
with  unequaled  aaoce&a  and  prosperity. 

We  renew  and  empba^ize  our  allegiance  to  the  policy  of  pro - 
tectir^n  &a  thn  bulwark  of  American  industrial  independence  find 
the  foundation  uf  A-merican  development  and  pnMperity.  This 
true  American  policv  taxea  foreign  products  and  encoura^c^s  liome 
InduHtry:  it  puts  the  harden  of  revenue  on  foreign  goodB:  it 
secures  the  American  market  for  tbe  American  producer;  It  up- 
holds the  American  Htandard  of  wages  for  the  American  working- 
man:  it  puta  the  faclorv  by  the  side  of  the  farm  and  maktn  the 
American  farmer  lean  dependent  nn  foreign  demand  and  price;  it 
diffoses  general  thrift  and  founds  tbe  strength  of  nil  on  the 
strength  of  each.  In  its  reasonable  application  it  is  jnst,  fair, 
and  impartial,  equally  opposed  to  foreign  control  and  domestio 
monopoly,  to  sectional  discrimination  and  individual  favoritism. 

We  denounce  tbe  pre.^ent  Democratic  tariff  as  sectional,  In- 
larlous  v>  the  public  credit,  and  destructive  to  business  enterprise. 
We  demand  sucb  an  equitable  tariif  on  foreign  imports  which 
come  into  competition  with  American  products  as  will  not  only 
famish  adequate  revenue  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  tbe 
Government,  but  will  protect  American  labor  from  degradation 
to  tbe  wage  level  of  other  lands.  We  are  not  pledged  to  any 
particular  schedules.  Tbequeationof  ratesiaa  practicATquestion, 
to  be  governed  by  tbe  conditions  of  the  time  and  of  production;  tbe 
ruling  and  uncuinpromisiug  principle  is  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  American  labor  and  industry.  The  country  demands  a 
right  settlement,  and  iben  it  wants  rest. 

We  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  arrangements 
negotiate  by  the  last  Republican  atlminiiftmtion  was  a  national 
calamity,  and  we  demand  their  renewal  and  eileusion  on  such 
terms  as  will  equalize  our  trade  with  other  "nations,  remove  the 
restrictions  which  now  obstruct  the  sale  of  American  products  in 
the  [)orts  of  other  countries,  and  secure  enlarged  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  farmi,  fnreat.s,  and  factories. 

Protection  and  reciprocity  are  twin  measures  of  Republican 
policy  and  go  band  in  hand.  Democratic  rule  has  recklessly 
struck  down  both,  and  both  must  be  re  established;  protection 
for  what  we  produce;  free  admission  for  tbe  necessarieH  of  life 
which  we  do  not  produce;  reciprocal  agreements  of  mutual  in- 
terest which  gain  open  marketjt  for  us  in  return  for  our  open  mar- 
ket to  others.  Protection  builds  up  domestic  mdu^itry  and  trade 
and  securer  our  own  market  for  ourselves:  reciprocity  builds  up 
foreign  trade  and  tinds  an  outlet  for  our  surplus. 

We  condemn  the  present  administration  for  not  keeping  faith 
with  the  sugar  prmlucem  of  this  country.  The  Kepnblican 
party  favors  such  protection  as  will  leaid  to  the  pmduction 
on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American  poi^ple  use, 
and  for  which  they  pay  other  coontriea  more  than  |10O,O00,000 
annually. 
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To  all  oar  prodacts — to  thoM  of  the  inino  and  the  field  as  well 
Bi>  those  of  the  shop  and  factory — tn  hetup.  to  wool,  the  product 
of  the  gT«at  induHtry  of  Hhe«p  liunbandry,  an  well  an  to  the  fin* 
ished  wooleos  of  the  miil — we  promiso  the  most  ample  protection. 

We  favor  restoring  the  earlv  Anjerirao  policy  of  dischuiinating 
datlf;{i  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine  and  tlie  protec* 
tiou  of  our  sliippiu^  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  so  that  Aiuer 
ican  ships— iht!  iinnlnoi  of  American  labor,  Hmplnycd  in  American 
■htprards.  Bailing  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  manned,  offi- 
oered,  and  owned  by  Americans — may  refrain  the  carrying  of  our 
foreign  commerce. 

The  Uepublican  party  is  uoreserredly  for  sound  money.  It 
eansi^  the  enactment  of  tliA  law  providing  for  the  reHumption  of 
specie  payments  in  1S79;  since  then  every  dollar  has  been  as  good 
as  gold. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every  nieasnro  calcalsted  to  de- 
base our  currency  or  impair  the  credit  of  our  country.  We  are 
therefore  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  except  by  interna* 
tiunal  agreement  with  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the 
world,  which  we  pledge  onrselvea  to  promote,  and  until  such 
agreement  can  bo  obtained  tbo  oxistlng  gold  standard  mast  br 
preserved.  All  our  silver  and  paper  currency  must  be  maiuLaioe«_ 
at  paiity  with  gold,  and  we  favor  all  uu'asurea  dei«igned  to  main- 
tain Inviolate  the  obligations  of  the  United  States,  and  all  our 
money,  wbether  coin  or  paper,  at  the  present  standard,  the  stand* 
ard  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  veterans  of  the  Union  armies  deserve  and  should  receive 
fair  treatment  and  generous  recognition.  Whenever  practicable 
they  should  be  given  the  preferenoe  in  the  matter  of  employment, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  tbe  enactmt^nt  of  such  laws  as  are  best 
calculated  to  necurcf  the  fulfillment  uf  the  pledges  made  lo  them 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  country's  pBril.  VVu  ^leuounca  the  prae* 
tice  in  the  Pension  Bur»rau,  so  recklessly  and  unjustly  carried  on 
by  the  pret-ent  administration,  of  reducing  pensions  and  arhitrarlly 
dropping  names  from  the  rolls,  as  deserving  the  severest  condem* 
nation  of  the  American  people. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  at  all  times  firm,  vigorous,  ant* 
dignified,  and  all  our  intermits  in  the  western  hemisphere  carefully 
watched  and  guarded.  The  llawaliao  Islands  should  be  con- 
trulled  by  the  United  States,  and  no  forerp^n  power  should  l>e 
permitted  to  interfere  with  tbem;  the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be 
built,  owned,  and  operated  by  the  United  Status;  and  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Dnnish  Islands  we  should  seoure  a  proper  and  moch- 
oeaded  naval  station  In  the  West  Indies. 

The  massacres  in  Armenia  have  aroused  the  deep  sympathy  and 
Jast  indignation  of  the  American  people,  and  we  l>t'lieve  that  thd 
United  Btatea  should  exercise  all  the  influence  it  can  properly 
exert  to  bring  those  atrocities  to  an  end.  In  Turkey,  American 
rsBldanta  have  bwo  exposed  «>  the  gravest  dangers  and  *""*^'*^« 
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property  deHtroyed.  There  and  everywhere  Anioric&n  citizens 
&nd  American  property  mu6t  be  absolutely  protected  at  all  hazards 
and  at  any  cost. 

We  roafisert  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Its  full  extent,  and  we  re- 
affirti)  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  give  the  doctrine  efTtsct  by 
respoDdiog  to  the  appeals  of  any  American  State  for  friendly  In- 
t4?rventiou  in  case  of  European  eucroachnjent.  We  hav«  not 
loterffrt^d  and  hlmll  not  interfere  with  the  existing  possessinns  of 
any  European  powor  in  this  heuiiiiphere.  but  thobe  poKfiessiona 
must  not.  on  any  pretext,  be  extended.  We  hopefully  look  for- 
ward to  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  the  European  powers  from 
this  hemitiphere;  to  the  ultimate  union  uf  alt  the  Eugltsh  speaking 
part  of  the  continent  by  the  free  consent  of  itn  inhabitants. 

From  the  hour  of  achieving  their  own  independence,  the  people 
of  the  United  Stateb  have  regarded  with  gynipathv  tlie  struggles 
of  other  American  peoples  to  frte  themselves  from  l^un)i}ean  dom- 
ination. We  watcli  with  deep  and  abiding  interest  the  heroic 
battle  of  the  Cuban  patriots  againHt  cruelty  and  oppression,  an<l 
our  best  hopes  go  oat  for  the  full  suoceeaof  their  dotenuined  con- 
test fur  liberty . 

The  gn%-ernro«nt  of  Spain,  having  lost  control  of  Cuba,  and 
being  unable  to  protect  the  profHTty  or  lives  uf  resident  American 
citiKeos,  nr  to  comply  with  its  treaty  nbligations.  we  believe  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  actively  use  lis  intlu- 
ence  and  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  give  independence  to 
the  island. 

The  peace  and  aecurity  of  the  republic  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  rightful  induence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  demand  a 
naval  power  commensurate  with  its  position  and  responsibility. 
We  therefore  favor  the  cuntinutnl  enlargement  of  the  navy  and  a 
oomplete  system  of  harbor  and  seacoai^t  dcfensea. 

For  the  protection  of  the  equality  of  our  American  citizenship 
and  uf  the  wages  of  our  workiugtneu  against  the  fatal  compelitlun 
of  Itiw-priced  labor,  we  demand  that  tiie  immigration  laws  be  so 
tbornughly  enforced  and  so  extended  as  to  exclude  from  entrance 
to  the  United  States  those  who  can  neither  rend  nor  write. 

The  Civil  Service  law  was  placed  on  the  staluteliook  by  the 
Republican  party,  which  has  always  sustained  it»  and  we  renew 
onr  repeated  dtrlarations  that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  and  honestly 
enforced  and  extended  wherever  practicable. 

W'e  demand  that  every  citixen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
allowed  to  cast  one  free  and  unrestricted  ballot,  and  that  sach 
ballot  shall  be  counted  and  returned  as  cast. 

We  proclaim  our  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  unciviliKed 
and  barbarous  practices,  well  known  as  lyncliing  or  killing  uf 
bnman  beings  suspected  or  charged  with  crime  without  process 
of  law. 

W«  favor  the  creatioa  of  a  national  boatd  of  arbitration  to  setUs 
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and  adjust  differences  which  may  arise  between  employers  and 
employed  eug^a^ed  tu  'mter»late  cutnuierce. 

Wfc  believe  in  an  immediate  return  to  the  freo-hnnieatoad  policy 
of  the  Kopultlican  parcv,  and  urge  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
patibfactury  Fre«-Uoiut;stead  measure  which  Las  already  poiiaed 
the  House  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Henato. 

We  favor  the  admisiiion  of  the  remaining  Territories  at  th» 
eafdiest  practicable  date,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  UtifleU  States.  All  the  Fed* 
eral  ulBcers  apptiinted  for  the  Territories  should  be  selected  from 
bonaJiiU  rt'siilents  thereof,  and  the  rightof  self-govcmnicnt  should 
be  accorded  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  believe  the  citizens  of  Alaska  shoaM  have  representation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  needful  legitt- 
lation  may  be  intelligently  enacted. 

We  sympathize  with  all  wise  and  legitimate  efforts  to  lessen 
and  prevent  tbe  evils  of  intemperance  and  promote  morality. 

The  Hepnblican  party  is  mindful  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
women.  Protection  of  American  industries  includes  equal  oppor- 
tunities, equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  protection  to  the  home. 
We  favor  tbe  admission  of  women  to  wider  spheres  of  usefulness, 
and  welcome  their  cooperation  in  rescuing  tbe  country  from  Dem- 
ocratic and  Populistic  mismanagement  and  misrule. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Kepublican  party. 
By  these  principles  we  will  abide  and  these  policies  we  will  put 
Into  M\*rrution.  We  ask  for  them  ilie  considerate  judgment  of  the 
American  people.  Confident  alike  in  the  history  of  our  great  party 
and  to  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  present  our  platform  and  our 
eandidatxb  In  the  full  a!!«urance  that  the  election  will  bring  vic- 
tory to  the  Kepublican  party  and  prosperity  to  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States. 
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Adopted  at  St,  Louis,  Jplt  24,  1896. 

The  People's  party,  assembled  in  national  convention,  reafflrms 
Its  allegiance  to  the  principlea  declared  by  the  founders  of  tbe 
Hepabltc,  and  also  tti  t)ie  fundamental  principles  of  just  govern, 
ment  a&  enunciated  in  the  piniform  of  tbe  party  in  181)2.  We 
recognize  that  through  tlie  connivance  of  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding adminiBtralious  tbe  country  has  reached  a  crisis  in  its 
national  life,  as  predicted  in  our  declaration  four  years  ago,  and 
that  prompt  and  patriotic  action  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour. 
We  realize  that  while  we  have  political  Independence,  our  finaa- 
dftl  and  Lnduatrial  Independence  is  yet  to  be  attained  by  restoring 
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to  our  country  tbe  constitutional  control  and  exercise  of  the  funo- 
tions  nocossary  to  n  people's  govflrnmenl.  wbicU  functions  have 
been  bastilv  Rurrendered  by  our  public  aervants  to  corpi^rate  ino- 
no{»otie^.  Tbe  intluence  of  Earo[t«an  money  changers  baa  tie^n 
more  potent  in  sbapin^  legi»IalioD  than  tbe  voice  of  tbo  Americau 
people.  Executive  power  and  patronage  have  been  used  to  cor- 
rupt our  legislatures  aud  defeat  tbo  will  of  tbe  people,  and  plu- 
U>cracy  has  thereby  l>eeu  enthrtinml  upon  tbe  ruluH  of  deiaocracv. 
To  restore  tbe  ^vemment  inieaded  by  tbe  fatbt^rs.  and  for  th« 
welfare  and  prouperity  of  tbiH  and  future  generatinuH,  we  demand 
the  efltablJHbment  of  an  economic  and  financial  systrm  which  nhall 
make  as  masters  of  our  own  affairs  and  independent  of  Kuropnan 
ooQtrol,  by  tbe  adoption  of  the  following  declaration  of  principlus: 


1.  We  demand  a  national  money,  saff  and  Bound,  iRsned  by  tbe 
General  Qovernment  only,  without  tbe  intvrventiou  of  banks  of 
issue,  to  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  dobtA,  public  and  private;  a 
just,  equiiable  and  efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to  tbe 
people,  and  tlirough  tbe  lawful  disbursements  of  iheiiovernmeut. 

2.  We  liemand  tbo  freo  and  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  At  the  present  It'gal  ratio  of  16  to  1.  without  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  foreign  naiionfl. 

3.  We  demand  the  volume  of  circulating  medium  be  speedily 
increased  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  tbe  busi- 
ness and  population  of  thin  country,  and  so  restore  tbe  just  level 
of  prices  of  labor  aud  production. 

4.  We  denounce  the  sale  of  bonds  and  tbe  increase  of  tbe  public 
intereRt-bearing  debt  made  by  tbo  present  administration  as  un- 
neceaiMiry  ami  withuut  authority  of  law,  and  that  no  more  bonds 
be  issued  except  by  specific  act  of  t^ngresa. 

5.  We  demand  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  tbe  demonetiza- 
tion of  the  lawful  money  of  tbe  United  States  by  private  contract. 

6.  We  demand  that  the  aovernmoot,  Id  payment  of  its  obliga- 
tions, shall  use  its  option  as  tn  the  kind  of  lawful  money  in  which 
they  are  to  be  paid,  and  wo  denounce  the  present  and  preceding 
administrations  for  surrendering  this  option  to  the  holders  of 
Uoveinment  obtipations. 

7.  We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax.  10  the  end  that  aggre- 
gated wealth  shall  bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxation,  and  we 
regard  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  rt^lative  to  tlie 
Inci)me  tax  law  as  a  mlRinterpretation  of  the  CooKtitutiun  and  an 
Invasion  of  tbe  rightful  powers  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of 
taxation. 

8.  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  entablislied  by  tbe 
Qovernmcnt  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  savings  of  tbe  people  and 
to  facilitate  exchange. 
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TRAKSPORTATION. 

1.  TransporUtioD  being  a  means  of  excltange  and  a  public 
iiec«88itv.  the  Governnittnt  should  own  and  nix^mtc  the  raiiroada 
Id  the  ioierest  uf  the  jH'ople  and  on  a  non-parti^n  basis,  to  the 
end  that  all  may  be  accorded  tbe  same  treat  tiifnt  in  tranKporta- 
tion,  nnd  that  the  tyranny  and  political  power  now  eiercispd  by 
the  great  railruad  corporations,  which  result  in  the  impairment, 
if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  j>oUtical  rights  and  personal  iibertiea 
of  the  citizen,  may  be  dealroyed.  Such  owuerbUip  is  lobo  accom- 
pliahed  gradually  in  a  uanner  consistent  with  aouod  public 
poUcy. 

2.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  public  hig-bwaya, 
bnilt  with  public  moneys  and  the  proceeds  of  extensive  ^ranta  of 
land  to  the  Pacific  railrtodH,  ebnuld  never  he  alienntrd,  mort^nged, 
or  Rdld.  but  guarded  and  protected  for  the  general  welfare  aa 
provided  by  the  laws  organizing  yucb  railroads.  The  foreclosure 
of  exiting  Wvha  uf  thu  Unitfd  States  on  theKe  roads  should  at 
once  fulhiw  default  in  the  payment  thereof  of  the  dnht  of  conipa- 
niee.  and  at  the  forecloeure  sales  of  said  roads  tbe  Oovernment 
aball  purchase  the  Kanie,  if  it  ijecomes  ne«:es,sar>',  to  protect  it* 
lotereats  therein;  or  if  ihey  can  be  purchased  a;  a  rea.sQnablo 
price,  and  the  Uoverumfut  ^hall  operate  suitl  ruilrnads  as  public 
iiighwavd  for  the  benefit  of  ll'e  whole  people,  and  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  few,  under  suitable  provisions  for  protection  of  life 
and  property,  giving  to  all  tr&D^T>orthtiou  interests  equal  privi- 
leges and  equal  ratcH  for  fantn  and  frHght. 

8.  We  denounce  the  present  infamous  Hcbemes  for  refunding 
these  debts  and  demand  that  the  laws  now  applicable  thereto  b^ 
executed  and  adminiBtered  according  to  their  true  intent  and 
Bpirit. 

4.  The  telegraph,  like  tlie  pnpt  office  Bystem,  being  a  necewjity 
for  the  transiniseion  of  news.  Hbould  he  ou'ued  and  operated  by 
tbe  tioverumeut  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 


1.  The  true  poltoy  demands  that  the  national  and  State  legisla- 
tion shall  be  Hucb  as  wilt  ultimately  enable  every  prudent  and 
induRtrion»  citiKen  to  secure  a  home;  and  therefore  tlie  land  should 
not  l>e  monopolized  for  speculative  purposeH.  All  lauds  now  liald 
by  railroads  and  other  corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual  needs 
should  by  lawful  means  be  recliiimed  by  the  (ioverament  and  held 
for  actual  setll«?ment  by  settlers  only,  and  private  laud  monopo.y 
as  well  as  alien  ownership  should  l>e  prohibited. 

2.  We  condemn  the  frauds  by  which  the  land  granta  to  the 
Pacific  railroad  companies  have,  through  the  connivance  of  tbu 
Inierior  Depurtment,  robl>ed  multitudes  of  actual  bona  Jid^  settlers 
of  tliair  bomes  and  mlnera  of  their  ciaimsf  and  «e  demand  Itij^- 
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latioD  by  CoQgreflfi  which  will    rnforce  the  exemptioo  of  miDeral 
laods  from  sacb  grenis  after  aa  well  as  before  patent. 

S.  We  demand  that  hwta  fid.^  8«ltlers  on  nil  public  lands  be 
g^ranted  fr««  hoiiie«,  as  provided  in  th«*  national  lionientead  law, 
and  that  do  exception  be  made  in  the  case  of  Indian  re.servaiions 
when  opsQ  for  settlement,  and  that  all  lands  not  now  patented 
come  ander  this  demand. 

DrRHCT    IfiOrSlATIOK. 

Wfl  favor  a  system  of  direct  legislation  throagb  the  Initiative 
and  referendum*  under  proper  constitutional  safeguards. 


OBXEBAL   FBOPOSmONe. 

1.  We  demand  the  elpction  of  Preeldenl.  Vice-President,  and 
United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  i>eople. 

3.  We  tender  to  the  patriotic  people  of  t!uba  onr  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  heroic  stnipgle  for  political  fre*idom  and  Independ- 
ence, and  we  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  United  Stuten, 
thegjeat  Kepnblic  of  the  world,  should  rocogrnlze  that  Cuba  is, 
and  of  ri^ht  ought  to  be,  a  free  and  iud'fpendeiit  State. 

8.  We  favor  liome  rule  in  the  'IVrrilorien  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  early  admission  of  the  Territorief^  as  :Siaie6. 

4.  Alt  public  walaries  should  be  made  to  corre^iJond  to  the  price 
of  la1x>r  and  ite  produciR. 

5.  In  times  of  (?reat  industrial  depreesion  idle  labor  should  be 
emploved  on  public  works  as  far  as  practicable. 

C.  'fhe  arbitrary  course  of  the  courts  In  assuming  to  imprison 
citixens  for  indirect  contempt  and  ruling  that  by  Injunction  should 
be  prevented  by  proper  l<>^isluticn. 

7.  We  favor  just  pensions  for  our  disabled  Cnion  soldiers. 

8.  Believing  that  tbe  election  franchise  and  untrammeled  ballot 
are  essential  to  a  government  of.  for,  and  by  ibe  people,  the  Peo- 
ple's party  condemns  the  wholesale  system  of  diBfranrhiKeiiient 
adopted  in  some  of  the  State?  as  unrepublican  and  undemocratic, 
and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  beveral  State  legislatures 
to  take  such  action  as  will  secare  a  full,  free,  and  fair  ballot,  and 
an  honest  count. 

9.  WhiU^  the  foregoing  propositions  constitute  the  platfunn 
upon  which  oar  party  stands,  and  for  the  vindication  of  whirh  its 
organization  will  be  maintained,  we  recogniTie  chat  the  great  and 
pressing  issue  of  the  pending  carapai^rn,  upon  which  the  present 
Presidential  election  will  turn,  is  the  financial  question,  and  upon 
this  great  and  spectre  issue  between  th»  parties  we  cordially  in- 
vite the  aid  and  co6{»eration  of  all  organiaatione  and  citfxeni 
agreeing  with  us  upon  this  vital  quebtion. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SILVER  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  St.  Louis,  July  24,  1896. 

I'he  Natiooal  Silver  partj.  in  coDvention  assembled,  lierebj 
adopts  the  following  declaratioa  of  principles: 

1.  Tliu  paraiuuuat  isiiue  at  this  time  in  tbu  United  States  18  in- 
disputably tbe  moner  questioa.  It  is  between  tbe  gold  standard, 
gold  bonds  and  bank  currency  on  tbe  one  side,  and  tbe  bimetallic 
standard,  no  bunds  and  OoTernaient  currency  on  the  other. 

On  this  issue  we  declare  ourselves  to  he  in  favor  of  a  dis- 
tinctively American  financial  system.  We  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  tbe  single  gold  standard,  and  demand  the  immediate  return  to 
tbe  constitutional  standard  of  gold  and  silver  hy  the  restoration 
by  this  Oovernuienl,  independeutly  of  any  foreign  power,  of  the 
unrestricted  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  into  standard  money 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  and  upon  terms  of  exact  eqaalitr,  as  they 
existed  prior  to  187J5,  tbe  silvrr  coin  to  Ij«  a  full  legal  tender 
equally  with  gold  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private;  and 
we  favor  such  legifilation  as  will  prevent  for  the  future  the  de- 
monetization of  any  kind  of  legal  tender  money  by  private  con- 
tract. 

We  hold  that  tbe  power  to  control  and  regulate  a  paper  cur* 
rency  is  inseparable  from  tbe  power  to  coin  money,  and  hence 
(hat  all  currency  intended  to  circulate  as  muoey  should  be  issued 
and  its  volume  controlled  by  the  general  Government  only,  and 
should  be  legal  tender. 

We  are  uDalterably  opposed  to  tbe  issne  by  tbe  United  Slates 
of  interest-bearing  b^mds  in  time  of  peace,  and  we  denounce  as  a 
blunder  worse  than  a  crime  the  present  treasury  policy,  concurred 
in  by  a  KepuLdican  House,  of  plunging  the  country  in  debt  by 
hundreds  of  millions  in  tbe  vain  attempt  to  maintain  tbe  gold 
standard  by  borrowing  gold:  and  we  demand  the  pa^nuent  of  all 
coin  obligations  of  tbe  United  States,  as  provided  by  existing  laws. 
In  either  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  Uovernment,  and 
Dot  at  the  option  of  the  credit/jr. 

Tbe  demonetization  nf  silver  in  1873  enormously  increased  the 
demand  for  gold,  enhancing  its  purchasing  power  and  lowering  all 
prices  measured  by  that  standard;  and  since  that  unjust  and  iude- 
fen^ble  act,  the  prices  of  American  prodnctti  have  fallen  upon  an 
average  nearly  50  per  cent.,  carrying  down  with  them  proportion- 
at«ly  the  money  value  of  all  other  forms  of  profwrly.  Such  fall 
of  prices  has  destroyed  \\i^  profits  of  legitimate  industr/.  injuring 
the  producer  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  non-producer,  increR)«ing  the 
burden  of  the  debtor,  swelling  the  gains  of  the  creditor,  paralysing 
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tbe  productive  energies  of  the  Americ&n  people,  relegating  to  idle- 
ness vast  numbers  of  willing  Tvorkers,  sending  ibe  shadows  of 
dettpair  into  tbu  boiue  of  the  honest  toiler,  Eilliug  the  laud  with 
trauipti  and  paupers,  and  building  up  colossal  fortunes  at  tbe 
money  centers.  In  the  effort  to  maintain  thu  gold  utaodard,  tbe 
couulry  has  within  tbe  last  two  years,  in  a  lline  of  prnfound  |>eBce 
and  plenty,  been  loaded  down  with  f262.000.000  of  additinoal  in- 
tereiit-bearing  debt  under  such  circuiiibtaiiceH  va  ui  allow  a  syndi- 
cat*^  uf  nativf^  and  foreign  bankere  to  reali^tf  a  net  profit  of  millions 
on  a  alngle  deal.  It  Kiands  confessed  that  the  gold  standard  can 
only  be  upheld  by  so  depleting  our  paper  currency  as  to  force  tbe 
prices  of  our  products  below  the  Europeiui  and  even  below  tbe 
Asiatic  level  to  enable  wa  tu  sell  iu  foreign  uiarkuta,  thus  aggra- 
vating tbe  very  evils  (tf  which  our  people  so  hitturly  complain, 
degrading  American  labor  and  striking  at  the  foundations  of  our 
civilisation  itself.  The  advocates  of  tbe  gold  standard  persistently 
claim  that  tbe  cause  of  our  dintress  is  overpmduction— that  we 
have  produced  so  rouob  that  it  has  made  ua  poor — which  implies 
that  the  true  remedy  is  to  close  the  factory,  abandon  tbe  farm  and 
throw  a  multitude  of  people  out  uf  employment,  a  doctrine  that 
leavett  os  unnerved  and  disheartened  and  absolutely  without  hope 
for  the  fniure. 

We  affirm  it  to  be  unquestioned  tbat  there  can  be  no  such 
economic  paradox  as  overproduction  and  at  the  s&me  time  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  fellowcitiztsns  remaining  half  clothed  and  half 
fed,  and  who  are  piteously  clamoring  for  tbe  common  necessities 
of  life. 

2.  That  over  and  above  all  other  questions  of  policy  we  are  in 
favor  of  restoring  to  the  people  of  the  Vuitfrd  States  the  time- 
honored  money  of  tbe  (Constitution — gold  and  silver,  not  one,  but 
bfJth — tltu  money  of  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  J<*fTerson, 
and  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  and  Lincoln,  to  tbe  end  that  the  Anieri* 
can  people  may  receive  honest  pay  for  an  honest  product ;  tbat  tbe 
American  debtor  may  pay  bis  just  obligatioDs  In  an  honest  standard 
and  not  in  a  standard  that  has  appreciated  100  per  cent,  above  all 
tbe  great  Htaples  of  our  country;  and  to  the  end  further  that  silver 
standard  couiitrit>s  may  bo  deprived  of  the  nnju.st  advantage  they 
now  enjoy  in  the  difTfrence  in  exchange  between  pold  and  silver — 
an  advantage  which  tarllT  legislation  alone  cannot  overcome. 

We  therefore  confidently  appeal  to  tbe  people  of  the  United 
States  to  leave  in  abeyance  for  tbe  moment  all  other  questions, 
however  imi>ortant  and  even  monientous  tbey  may  appear,  to 
sunder,  if  need  be.  all  former  party  ties  and  alHIiations  and  unite 
iu  one  supreme  effort  to  free  tbemselves  and  tbeir  children  from 
the  domination  of  the  money  power — a  power  more  destructive 
than  any  which  has  ever  bt>en  fastened  upon  the  civilised  men  of 
any  rare  or  in  any  age.  And  ujran  the  couF^ummatinn  of  our  dfttires 
4Qd  efforts  we  invoke  the  gracious  favor  of  divine  providence. 

laaamucb  as  the  patriotic  majority  of  the  Chicago  convention 
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embodied  in  tlia  financial  plank  of  ItR  platform  the  principles 
CDunciated  in  the  platform  of  the  American  Bimetallic  party,  pro. 
mulgated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  22,  189tt,  and  herein  reiter- 
ated, which  is  not  only  the  paramount,  but  the  only  real  issue  in 
the  pending  campaign,  we  therefort;,  recognizing  that  their  uooit- 
neoH  embody  tht^e  patriotic  principles,  recommend  that  this  con- 
vention nominate  William  J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska  for  Hreeident  and 
Arthur  Sew&ll  of  Maine  for  Vice-President. 


THE  NATIONAL  PROIUBITION  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  PirrsBVRG,  Pa„  May  28, 1896, 

The  Prohibition  party,  in  national  c-onveDtioo  amwrnbled,  d^ 
clareR  it^  Hrm  convictions  that  the  munnfacture,  exportation,  im- 
portation and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  produced  such 
FHicial,  commercial,  industrial  and  political  wn^ngs,  and  ih  now  bo 
threatening  the  perpetuity  of  all  nur  Eu>cial  and  political  inslitu- 
tioDs,  that  the  suppression  of  the  same  by  a  national  party, 
organized  therefor,  is  the  greatest  object  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  voters  of  our  country;  is  of  such  Importance  thai  H,  of  right, 
ought  to  control  the  political  action  of  all  our  patriotic  citizens 
nntil  such  Huppre;3aion  is  accompUMied.  The  urgency  of  this 
cau»e  Uemandu  the  union  without  further  delay  of  ail  citisene 
who  desire  the  prohibition  of  the  llqnor  traffic.     Therefore  be  it 

lifgiflctd.  That  we  favor  the  legal  prolilhitton  by  ^t-ate  and 
national  Icgii^lation  of  the  manufacture,  iniportatiou,  exportation, 
interstate  tr>in»poriAtion  and  aale  of  alcoholic  beveragfK. 

That  we  declare  our  purpose  to  organize  and  unite  all  the 
friends  of  prohibition  into  our  party,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  end  we  deem  it  but  right  to  leave  every  Prohibitionist  the 
freedom  of  hia  own  convictions  ui>on  all  other  political  questions, 
anil  trust  our  representatives  to  taku  such  action  upon  other 
political  qucAtions  as  the  changes  occasioned  by  prohibition  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  shall  demand. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 

^lOLD  WINO.) 


Adopted  at  Iitdiakapolis,  Sept.  3, 1896. 

This  convention  has  assembled  to  uphold  the  principlea  upon 
which  depend  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  American  people,  in 
order  that  democrats  throughout  the  Union  may  unite  their  patri 
otic  efforts  to  avert  diuusier  from  their  country  and  ruin  from  ^^* 
party. 
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The  Democratic  party  U  pledged  to  equ&l  and  exact  jutttioe  to 
all  lucD  of  every  creed  and  condition;  to  thv  largest  froedoui  of 
the  individual  ooouiBteot  with  gix>d  govemmeot;  to  the  preaervu- 
tion  of  the  Federal  <.iovemment  In  tin  couetitutional  vigor,  and  to 
the  fluppon  of  the  States  in  all  their  ju3t  rights;  to  eoonoiuy  in 
the  public  ex])«nditure8;  to  the  maiDtenance  of  the  public  faith 
and  sound  money;  and  It  18  oppobed  to  paternalism  and  all  claaa 
leglHlatioQ. 

The  declarations  of  the  Chicago  convention  attack  individual 
freedom,  the  right  of  private  contract,  the  induptiodence  of  the 
judiciary,  and  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enforce  Federal 
laws.  They  advocate  a  recklefts  attempt  to  inrreaHe  llie  price  of 
silver  by  legiulatiou,  to  the  debasement  uf  our  mouetary  standard, 
and  threaten  unlimited  issues  of  paper  money  by  tlie  Government. 
They  abandon  for  Republican  allies  the  Democratic  cause  of  tariff 
reform  to  court  the  favor  of  protectionists  lo  their  fiscal  heresy. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  grave  departureB  from  Democratic 
principles,  we  cannot  support  the  candidates  of  that  couveutioa, 
nor  be  bound  by  its  acts.  The  Democratic  party  has  survived 
many  defeats,  hut  could  not  survive  a  victory  won  in  behalf  of 
the  doctrine  nud  policy  proclaimed  in  its  name  at  Chicago. 

Thecondition.s.  however,  which  make  possible  .such  utterances 
from  a  national  convention  art*  ihe  direct  result  of  clatus  legislation 
by  the  Republican  parry.  It  still  proclaims,  as  it  has  for  years, 
the  power  and  duty  of  governmeni  to  raise  and  maintain  prices 
by  law,  and  it  proposes  no  remedy  for  existing  evils  except  op- 
pressive  and  unjust  taxation. 

The  National  Democracy  here  convened  therefore  renews  its 
declaration  of  faith  in  Democratic  principles,  especially  as  applies 
to  the  condilioiia  of  the  times.  Taxation— tariff,  excise,  or  direct 
— is  rightfully  imposed  only  for  public  purpoxes,  and  not  for  pri- 
vate gain.  Its  amount  is  justly  measured  by  public  expenditures, 
which  should  be  limited  by  scrupulouB  economy.  The  sum  de- 
rived by  the  treasury  from  tariff  and  excise  levies  Is  affected  by 
the  state  of  trade  and  volume  of  consumption.  The  amount  re- 
quired by  the  treasury  is  tletermined  by  ibe  appropriations  made 
by  CongreRs.  The  demand  of  the  Republican  party  for  an  increase 
in  tariff  taxation  has  ita  pretext  in  the  deficiency  of  revenue. 
which  has  its  causes  in  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  reduced  coo- 
samplion,  due  entirely  to  the  loss  of  confidence  that  has  followed 
the  Populist  threat  of  free  ctjinage  and  vPiireclation  of  our  money 
and  the  Republican  practice  of  extravagant  appropriations  tteyond 
the  needs  of  good  governmeni.  We  arraign  and  condemn  the 
Populistic  conventions  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  for  their  coopera- 
tion with  the  Hepublican  party  in  creating  these  conditions  which 
are  pleaded  in  justification  uf  h  heavy  increase  of  the  burdens  of 
the  people  by  a  further  resort  to  protection. 

We  therefore  denounce  protection  and  its  ally,  free  coinage  of 
■Uver,  u  schemes  for  the  personal  profit  of  a  few  at  the  expeoM 
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of  the  m&s.<tes.  nnd  oppose  tlie  two  parlies  wbich  sttmd  for  these 
echemea  as  hostile  to  the  people  of  the  Uepublic  wUose  food  and 
shelter,  comfort  and  prosperity  arc  attacked  by  higher  taxes  and 
depr^iated  mouey.  lu  fine,  we  reafilnu  the  historic  Democratio 
doctrine  uf  tariff  for  revenae  only. 

Wp  deratind  that  henceforth  modern  and  liberal  poHrles  toward 
Americun  Hhipping  shiill  take  the  pincc  of  nur  intitation  of  the 
restricted  statutes  of  the  eipftiti^nth  century,  wbich  have  been 
abundnned  by  every  maritime  power  but  the  United  States,  and 
wbich,  to  tliH  nation's  humiliation,  have  driven  American  capital 
and  enterprise  to  the  use  of  alien  fingis  and  aUcn  crews,  have  made 
the  Stars  and  Stripea  an  almost  unknown  emblem  in  foreign  porta, 
and  have  virtually  extinguished  the  race  of  American  seamen. 
We  oppose  the  pretense  that  discriminating  duties  will  promote 
shipping:  that  scheme  is  an  invitation  to  commercial  warfare 
upon  the  United  States,  un-AmericHn  in  the  light  of  our  great 
commercial  treaties,  offering  no  gain  whatever  to  American  ship- 
ping, while  greatly  increasing  ocean  freights  on  our  agricultural 
and  mannfactured  products. 

The  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  that  by  reason  of  ita 
nalire  qualities  gold  is  the  necessary  money  of  large  affairs  of 
commerce  and  business,  while  silver  is  couvenieutly  adapted  to 
minor  transactions,  and  the  most  beneficial  use  of  both  togetb(*r 
can  be  insured  only  by  the  adoption  of  the  former  as  a  stamfard  of 
monetary  measure  and  the  maintenance  of  silver  at  a  parity  with 
g(>ld  by  its  limited  coinage  under  suitable  safeguards  of  law. 
Thus  the  largest  posttible  enjoyment  of  both  metals  is  gained 
with  a  value  universally  accepted  throughout  the  world,  which 
constitutes  the  only  practical  bimetallic  currency,  assuming  the 
most  stable  standard,  and  e.specially  the  best  and  safest  way  for 
all  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  labor  or  the  produce  of  htm- 
bandry.  They  cannot  suiter  when  paid  in  the  bcwt  money  kuown 
to  man.  but  are  the  peculiar  and  most  defenseless  victims  of  a  de- 
baned  and  fluctuatiug  currency,  which  offers  continual  profits  to 
the  money  changer  at  their  cost. 

Realir.ing  these  truths,  demonstrated  by  long  public  inron- 
venience  and  loss,  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  interests  of  the 
masses  and  of  equal  justice  to  all.  practically  established  by  legis- 
lation in  1B84  and  1853  the  gold  standard  of  monetary  measure- 
ment and  likewise  entir^v  diverted  the  Government  from  bankinf 
and  currency  iasnen.       V 

To  this  loug  established  Democratic  policy  we  adhere,  and  iaaisl 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  and  to  the  parity  there 
with  of  every  dollar  iflsued  by  the  (iovernment,  and  we  are  firmly 
opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  ailver  and  to  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  silver  bullion. 

But  we  denounce  also  the  further  maintenanr-e  of  the  present 
costly  patchwork  srst^m  of  nntional  paper  as  a  constant  source  of 
injury  and  peril.    \Ve  assert  the  necessity  of  such  intelligent  cur- 
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pcnfiy  reform  aa  will  confine  the  Government  to  its  legitimato 
functions,  completely  separated  from  the  banking  buuiness.  and 
afford  to  all  sections  of  our  country  a  uniform,  safe  and  elastic 
bank  currency  under  governmental  superviBion,  measured  in 
Tolume  by  the  needs  of  business. 

The  fidelity,  patriotism  and  conraj^  with  which  President C'leve* 
land  has  fulfilled  Lis  );re&t  public  trust,  the  hif^h  character  of  his 
adminiBtration,  its  wisdom  and  energy  in  the  maintenance  of  civil 
order  and  the  enforcement  of  the  lawrj,  its  etiual  regrard  for  the 
rights  of  every  class  and  every  section,  its  firm  and  difrnifjing 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  its  sturdy  pcruistenco  in  upholding 
the  credit  and  honor  of  the  nation,  are  fully  recognized  by  the 
Democratic  ])arty.  and  will  secure  to  him  a  place  in  history  beside 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 

We  also  commend  the  Administration  for  the  great  progress 
made  In  the  reform  of  the  public  service,  and  wo  indorse  its  effort 
to  extend  the  merit  sy&tem  still  further.  We  demand  that  no 
backward  step  be  taken,  but  that  the  reform  l>e  supported  and 
advanced  until  the  undemocratio  spoils  system  of  appoiotmentB 
shall  be  eradicated. 

We  demand  strict  economy  in  the  appropriations  and  in  the  ad- 
ininistration  of  the  Oovernmeut. 

We  favor  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. 

Wo  favor  a  liberal  policy  of  pensions  to  deserving  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  wisely  established 
by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  as  one  of  the  three  co/lrdlnate 
branches  of  the  Government.  Its  independence  and  authority  to 
interpret  the  law  of  the  land  without  fear  or  favor  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Wo  condemn  all  efforts  to  degrade  that  tribunal  or  impair  the 
confidence  nud  respect  which  it  has  deserve<Ily  held. 

The  Democratic  party  ever  has  tuaintained  and  ever  will  main' 
tain  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  the  independence  of  itf<  judicial 
administration,  the  inviolability  of  contract  and  the  obligations  of 
all  good  citizens  to  rebist  every  illegal  trust,  combination  or 
attempt  against  the  just  rights  of  property  and  the  good  order  of 
i>ociety.  in  which  are  bound  up  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our 
people. 

Believing  these  principles  to  be  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
the  Republic,  we  submit  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ameri- 
caa  people. 
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PARTY  PLATFORMS. 

1900. 

Democratic,  Republican.  Populist,  Middle  of  the  Road 
Populists,  Prohibition,  Socialist,  Social  Demo- 
cratic, Socialistic  Labor. 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 


AOOPTEO    AT    KA298AS    ClTY,    JULT    5,     1900. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
ITnitea  States,  assembled  in  National  (invention  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Adoption  of  the  Dtrlaraticn  of  Independence,  do 
reaffiroa  our  faith  in  that  immortal  proclamation  of  the  in- 
alienable riffhta  of  man  and  our  allegiance  to  Che  Constitution 
framed  in  harmony  therewith  by  the  fathers  of  the  Uopabjic. 
We  hold  with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  the  L>ecla- 
ratiou  of  Independence  is  the  spirit  of  our  Uovemmeot,  of  which 
the  Couslilutiuu  is  the  form  and  letter.  We  declare  again  that 
all  goveromcntB  iadticutcd  among  men  derive  their  juac  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  any  government  not 
t>a9ed  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  a  tyranny,  and  that 
to  impose  upon  any  people  a  goveruiuent  of  force  is  to  substi- 
tute the  methods  of  im|>enaliHm  for  those  of  a  republic.  We 
hold  that  the  Conutitution  follows  the  flag  and  denounce  that 
doctrine  that  an  Executive  or  Congress,  deriving  their  exist- 
ence  and  their  powers  from  the  CouHiitutiou,  can  exercise  law- 
ful authority  beyond  it,  or  in  violation  of  it.  We  assert  that  no 
nation  can  long  endure  half  republic  and  half  empire,  and  wc 
warn  the  American  people  that  imperialism  abroad  will  lead 
quit'kly  and  inevitably  to  df8poii»m  nt  hotne. 

Believing  iu  these  fundamental  principles,  we  denounce  the 
Porto  Uico  law  enacted  by  a  Uepublican  Congress  against  the 
protest  and  opposition  of  the  Democratic  minority  as  a  bold 
and  open  violation  of  the  nation's  organic  law  and  a  flagrant 
breach  of  the  national  good  faith.  It  Imposes  upon  the  people 
of  Porto  Uii.'o  a  government  without  their  consent  and  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  It  dishonors  the  American  people 
by  repudiating  a  solemn  pledge  made  in  their  behalf  by  th© 
Commanding  General  of  our  Army,  which  the  Porto  Ricanawel* 
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corned  to  a  peaceful  and  unresisted  occupation  of  tbeir  laod. 
Ii  dooiued  to  poveriy  and  distress  a  people  whutu.'  belplus^iuess ap- 
peals with  peeultBr  force  to  our  jiititiiL'  and  ina^uunimity. 

In  ibia,  the  firat  act  of  its  imporioIistiL-  proj^raiuniti,  tlit  Ue- 
publican  party  seekei  to  commit  the  I'Dited  Stales  to  a  colonial 

golicy  iucuoaiyteut  with  n;public»u  insiiiutious  aad  condemned 
y  the  Supreme  Court  In  numerous  decinions. 
We  demand  the  prompt  sad  honest  fullilment  of  our  pledge 
to  the  Cuban  people  and  the  world,  that  the  Unittd  .Stin*s  has 
no  disposition  nor  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdicliuu 
or  control  over  the  Island  of  Cuba  except  for  Its  pacification. 
The  war  ended  nearly  two  years  ago.  profound  peace  reigns 
over  all  the  island  and  still  the  administrntion  keeps  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  from  its  iwople,  vvbih;  Ucpuldiran  laiiKt- 
bag  officials  plunder  its  revenues  and  exploit  the  colonial  theory 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  American  people. 

We  condemn  and  denounce  the  I'hilippioe  policy  of  the  pre^ 
ent  Administration.  It  has  embroiled  tbe  Uepublic  in  an  un- 
necessary'  war,  sacrificed  the  lives  of  many  of  its  noblest  suus 
and  plac*ed  the  United  States,  previously  known  and  applauded 
throughout  the  world  as  tbe  champion  of  freedom,  in  the  false 
and  un-American  position  of  crushing  with  military  forct^  the 
efforts  of  our  former  allies  to  achieve  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment.  The  Filipinos  cannot  be  citiitens  without  endangering 
our  civilization ;  they  cannot  be  snbjerts  without  imperilling 
our  fonn  of  government,  and  as  wo  are  not  willing  to  surrender 
our  civilization  or  to  convert  the  Kepublic  into  an  empir«\  wa 
favor  nn  immediate  declaration  of  the  nation's  purjwse  to  give 
to  the  Filipinos:  First,  a  stable  form  of  government;  second, 
independence,  and,  third,  protection  from  outside  interference 
Buoh  as  has  been  given  for  nearly  a  century  to  the  republics  of 
Central  and   South  America. 

The  greedy  coniinercialism  which  dictated  the  Philippine 
policy  of  the  Hepublican  AdminiHtration  attempts  to  justify  it 
with  the  plea  that  it  will  pay  ;  but  evep  this  sordid  and  unworthy 
plea  fails  when  brought  to  the  lest  of  facts.  Tbe  war  of 
"criminal  aggression"  against  the  Filipinos,  entailing  an  annual 
expense  of  many  millions,  has  already  cost  nioiv  llian  any  pos- 
sible profit  that  could  accrue  from  the  entire  Philippinetrade 
for  years  to  come.  Furthermore,  when  trade  is  extended  at  the 
expense  of  liberty,  the  price  is  a!ways  too  high. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  territorial  expansion  when  it  takes  in 
desirable  territory  which  can  he  erect wl  into  States  In  the 
Union,  and  whose  people  are  willing  and  fit  to  become  American 
citlBena.  We  favor  trade  expansion  by  every  peaceful  and 
legitimate  means.  But  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  seiz- 
ing or  purchasing  of  distant  islands  to  be  governed  outside  the 
Constitution  and  whose  people  can  never  h<>come  citizens. 

We  are  in  favor  of  extending  tbe  Republic's  Influence  among 
the  nations,  but  believe  that  influence  should  l>e  extended,  not 
by  force  and  violence,  but  through  the  persuasive  power  of  a 
high  and  honorable  example. 

The  importance  of  other  qnestions  now  pending  before  the 
American  people  is  in  no  wise  diminished  and  the  Democratic 
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party  takes  no  backward  step  from  Us  poeitioiu  on  them,  but 
the  burning  issue  of  imperialism  growing  oat  of  the  Spanish  war 
invulvL's  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic  and  the  destruction 
of  our  free  institutions.  We  regard  it  as  the  paramount  issue  of 
the  campaigo. 

The  declaration  in  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  held  in  June,  1900,  that  the  Repub- 
licans steadfastly  adhered  to  the  policy  announced  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  is  manifestly  insinrere  and  deceptive.  This  pro- 
feBsiou  is  contradicted  by  the  avowed  policy  of  that  party  in  op- 
position to  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  iJuclrine,  to  acquire  and 
bold  sovereignty  over  large  areas  of  territory  and  large  numbers 
of  people  in  the  Eastern  hemiaphere.  We  insist  on  the  strict 
maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Poctrine  in  all  its  integrity,  both  in 
letter  and  spirit,  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Euro- 
pean authority  on  this  continent  and  us  essential  to  our  suprem* 
acy  in  American  affairs.  At  the  same  time  we  declare  that  no 
American  people  shall  ever  be  held  by  force  in  unwilling  sub- 
jection to  European  authority. 

We  oppose  luiliturism.  It  means  conquest  abroad  and  intimi- 
dation and  oppression  at  home.  It  means  the  strong  arm  which 
has  ever  been  fatal  to  free  institutions.  It  is  what  millions  of 
our  citixena  have  fled  from  in  Europe.  It  will  irapose  upon  our 
peace-loving  people  a  large  standing  army,  and  unnecessary 
burden  of  taxation  and  a  constant  menace  to  their  liberties.  A 
small  Btandiog  army  and  a  well  disciplined  State  militia  are 
amply  Buflident  in  time  of  peace.  The  Republic  has  no  place 
for  a  vast  military  ser^'ice  and  conscription.  When  the  nation 
is  iu  dauKer  the  volunteer  soldier  is  his  tvuntry's  best  defender. 
The  National  Guard  of  the  t-oited  States  should  ever  be  cber- 
Ifihed  in  the  patriotic  hearts  of  a  free  people.  Such  org&nizationfl 
are  ever  an  element  of  strength  and  safety.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history  and  coeval  with  the  rhilippino  conquest  has  there 
been  a  wholesale  departure  from  our  time-honored  and  approved 
system  of  volunteer  organizations.  We  denounce  it  as  un- 
American,  undemocratic  and  unrepublican.  and  as  a  auhvcrsioD 
of  the  ancient  and  fixed  principles  of  a  free  people. 

Private  monopolies  are  indefMusible  and  intolerable.  Tbey 
destroy  competition,  control  the  price  of  all  material,  and  of  the 
finished  product,  thus  robbing  l>oth  pro<lucer  and  consumer;  less- 
en the  (imployment  of  labor,  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof,  and  deprive  individual  energj-  and  small  capi- 
tal of  their  opportunity  for  betterment.  They  are  the  most  ef- 
ficient agent  yet  devised  for  appropriating  the  fruits  of  indus- 
try to  the  l>enefit  of  the  few  at  the  exiwnse  of  the  many,  and  un- 
less their  unsntiate  greed  is  ihe»'ko<i  all  wealth  will  l>e  aggre- 
gated in  a  few  bands  and  the  Hepuhlic  destroj^ed.  The  dishonest 
paltering  with  the  trust  evil  bv  the  Republican  party  in  state 
and  national  platforms  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  tnith  of  the 
charge  that  trusts  are  the  lofntimato  product  of  Republican 
policies,  and  that  they  are  fostered  l)y  Itenublican  laws  and  that 
they  are  jjrotected  by  the  RfpiiMicfln  Anministrntion  in  return 
for  campaign  subscriptions  and  p<.>liticfll  sup[>ort. 

We  pledge  tlie  Democratic  party  to  an  unceasing  warfaret  in 
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DBtton,  state  and  city,  against  private  monopoly  In  every  form. 
Exiatine  laws  agaiutit  truala  must  bp  enfun-ed  and  more  strin- 
gent oneii  must  be  enacted  providing  for  publicity  as  to  the  affairs 
of  cori>orations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  requiring 
all  coroorations  to  show  before  doinir  business  outside  of  Che 
state  of  tbeir  origin  that  they  have  no  water  in  their  stock,  and 
that  they  have  not  attemptwl  and  art*  nf>r  attempting,  to  monopo- 
lize any  branch  of  busiuesH  or  the  production  of  any  arliclva  of 
mert-handise,  and  the  whole  conetitutional  power  of  Congreoa 
over  lutcralate  commerce,  the  maila  and  all  modes  of  interstate 
communication  Rhnll  Iw  exerciii*Hi  by  the  enactment  of  romnrt*- 
hensivc  Inns  ui)on  thp  subject  of  trusts.  Tariff  laws  should  be 
amended  by  putting  the  products  of  trusts  upon  the  free  list  to 
prevent  monopoly  under  tho  plea  of  protection.  The  failure  of 
the  present  Kcpublican  Adniinistration,  with  an  al)Bolutu  con- 
trol over  all  the  branches  of  the  National  Government,  to  enact 
any  legislation  desigued  to  pn*vent  or  eveu  curtail  the  absorbing 
power  of  Inists  aun  illegal  combinations,  or  to  enfon^e  the  anii- 
truBl  laws  already  on  the  statute  books,  prove  the  inyincerity  of 
the  high'Sounding  phnist*s  of  the  Hepublican  platform.  Cor- 
porntiouB  should  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  aud  their  legiti- 
mate Interests  should  ne  n?Mpe<.'tt.»d.  hut  any  attempt  by  corpora- 
tions to  Interfere  with  the  public  affairs  of  the  people  or  to  con- 
trol the  aoverelgnty  which  ctvatea  Them  should  be  forbidden 
under  such  penalties  aR  %vill  ninke  such  attempts  imposKible. 

We  condemn  the  XJingle^v  Tariff  law  as  a  trust-brwding  meaa- 
ure,  skilfully  devised  to  Rive  the  few  favors  which  they  do  not 
deserve  and  to  place  upon  the  many  burdens  which  they  should 
not  liear. 

We  favor  such  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  as  will  enable  the  commissmn  to  protect  indi- 
viduals and  communities  from  discriminntions  and  the  public 
from  unjust  and  unfnir  transportation  rates. 

We  reaffirm  and  endor?*e  the  principles  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic platfunu  adopted  at  OliicHnu  in  IHiW,  aud  we  reiterate 
the  demand  of  that  platfonn  for  an  American  finani.ial  system, 
made  by  the  American  i>eopIe  for  thenmclvefl,  which  shall  restore 
and  maintain  a  bimetallic  price  level,  and  ns  part  of  such  sys- 
tem the  immefiiate  restoration  of  tlie  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  10  to  1,  without 
waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation. 

We  denounce  the  Curnmcy  bill  enacted  st  the  last  session 
of  Congress  as  a  step  fom*ard  in  the  Itepublican  policy  which 
aims  to  discredit  the  sovereign  right  of  the  Natioual  Oovem- 
meut  to  issue  all  money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  and  to  bestow 
upon  national  banks  the  power  to  issue  and  control  the  volume 
or  paper  money  for  their  own  l>enefir.  A  permanent  national 
bank  rnrren<'y,  necured  by  (Jovernment  bonds,  must  have  a 
permanent  debt  to  rest  upon,  and  if  the  bank  currency  Is  to  in- 
crease with  population  and  business  the  debt  must  also  increase. 
The  Republican  currency  statement  is.  therefore,  a  statement 
for  fastening  ujion  the  taxpayers  a  perpetual  and  growiug  debt 
for  the  benefit  of  the  banks.  We  are  opposefl  to  this  private 
oorporatioD  paper  circulated  as  money,  bat  without  legal  tender 
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qoAlitiefl,  and  demnnd  the  retirement  of  the  ruirionAl  baok  notes 
aa  fast  as  UovemmeDt  paper  or  silver  certificates  can  be  sub- 
stituted  for  tbeia. 

We  favor  ao  amcndmoDf  to  the  FederaJ  cooatltaLion  providlos 
for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  direct  Tote  of 
rb«-  peopie,  and  we  favor  direct  legislation,  wherever  prac- 
ticable. 

We  are  oppoeed  to  ^vemment  bjr  injaDCtion*  and  we  de- 
nounce the  Mack  liat  and  favor  arbitration  aa  a  meaoa  of  set- 
tling duputos  bec«'oen  corporations  and  their  emploj^eea. 

In  the  interest  of  American  labor  and  the  apbuildini;  of  the 
workingman,  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  prosperity  of  our  couo- 
tr>,  we  recoiiiiuend  that  Cou^ress  create  a  Departmeni  of  Labor, 
in  cbar^  of  a  secretary,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  l»elierinc 
that  the  elevation  of  the  American  laborer  will  brins  with  it 
increased  production  and  increased  prosperity  to  our  country 
at  faouie  and  lu  our  couiiiiervc  abroad. 

We  are  r>roud  of  the  courace  and  fidelity  of  the  Aroericea 
soldiers  ana  sailors  in  all  our  wars :  we  favor  liberal  pensiona 
lo  them  and  their  dependents,  and  we  reiterate  tbe  position  taken 
in  the  Cbicaeo  plulfonn  in  189ti,  that  the  fact  of  enlistment  and 
wrvice  ahall  be  deemed  (.*oDclusirt;  evidpnce  BKsJnsl  disease  and 
disability  before  enlistment. 

We  favor  the  tmmediatc  coostnictioQ,  ownership  and  control 
of  the  Nicara^a  L'anal  l-y  the  United  States,  and  we  denounce 
the  infiincerity  of  the  plank  In  the  Uvpul>li(.-au  national  plat- 
form for  an  isthmian  cuniil  in  the  fuct  of  the  failure  of  the  Re- 
pubUran  majority  to  pas^i  the  bill  pending  in  Congress. 

We  condemn  the  flay-Pauncefote  treaty  as  a  surrender  of 
American  rights  and  interests,  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

We  denounce  the  failure  of  the  RepuMican  party  to  carry 
out  its  ple<lgea  to  grant  Statehood  to  the  Territories  of  Arizona, 
New  Afevico  and  OklshomH,  and  we  promiM'  the  people  of  those 
three  TerriturJes  immediate  Statehood  and  home  rule  during 
their  condition  as  Territories,  and  we  favor  home  rule  and  a 
territorial  form  of  government  for  Alaska  and  Porto  Hico. 

We  favor  on  intelligent  system  of  improving  the  arid  lands 
of  the  West,  storing  the  waters  for  the  pun*o»es  of  irrigation, 
and  the  hohling  of  tiuch  lands  for  actual  settlers. 

We  fsvor  the  coutinuauce  and  Htrict  enforcement  of  the 
Chinese  Kxclusion  law  and  its  application  to  the  same  claasea 
of  all  Asiatic  races. 

Jefferson  said :  "Peace,  commerce  and  honest  friendship  with 
all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none."  We  approve  this 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  earnestly  protest  agniottt  the  Kepub- 
!i/-an  departure  which  has  involved  us  in  soH-alled  war  politico 
including  the  diplomacy  of  Kurope  and  the  intrigue  and  land 
grabbing  of  Asia,  and  we  especially  condemn  the  ill-concealed 
Kepublicau  allianc**  with  Hugland,  which  must  mi^-an  disr-rimiua- 
tion  against  other  friendly  nations,  and  which  has  already  stifled 
the  nation's  voice  while  hUTty  is  l>oirig  >itraTigltH]  in  Africa. 

Believing  in  the  jtrtnriplcH  of  wfU-tii>vfriiimnt  and  rejecting 
as  did  our  forefathers  the  daiiu  of  monarchy,  we  view  with  ju- 
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dilation  the  purpose  of  England  to  overwhelm  with  force  the 
Koutb  African  Repuhlu-s.  Speaking,  as  w**  believe,  for  the  en- 
tire Amerieaa  nation,  except  its  Kepublican  officeholders,  and 
for  all  free  meu  tfverywhere,  we  extend  our  Bynipathies  to  the 
heroic  burKhers  In  their  unequal  struggle  to  maintaiD  their  lib- 
erty and  independenc-e. 

We  denounce  the  lavish  appropriations  of  recent  Uepubllcan 
OongrcEtseH,  which  have  k^pt  taxes  high,  and  which  threaten  the 
perpetuatioa  of  the  oppressive  war  levies.  We  oppose  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  Burphis  to  be  Bouandered  in  suuh  barefaced 
frauds  upon  the  taxpayers  aa  the  Shipping  Subsidy  bill,  which 
under  the  false  pretence  of  prospering  American  shipbuilding, 
would  put  unearned  millions  in  the  pockets  of  favorite  con- 
tributors to  the  Kepublican  campaign  fund.  We  favor  the  re- 
duction and  speedy  repeal  of  the  war  taxes  and  a  return  to  the 
time-honored  Democratic  policy  of  strict  economy  in  Govern- 
mental  pxpcndit  u  res. 

Believing  that  our  most  cherished  institutiona  are  in  Kreat 
peril,  that  the  verj'  existence  of  our  constitutional  republic  la 
at  stake,  and  that  the  decision  now  to  be  rendei-ed  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  our  children  are  to  enjoy  those  blessed 
privileges  of  free  government  wbich  have  made  the  United  States 
great,  prosperous  and  honored,  we  earnestly  ask  for  the  fore- 
going aeclaration  of  principles  the  hearty  support  of  the  lib- 
erty-loving American  people,  regardless  of  previous  party  af- 
filiations. 


NATIONAL   REPUBLICAN   PLATFORM. 


AooFTEO  AT  Philadelphia,  Juwe  20,  1900. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  through  their  chosen 
representativPH,  met  in  National  Convention,  looking  back  U])on 
an  unsurpajwed  recnrd  of  achievement,  and  looking  fonv'arrt  into 
a  great  field  of  duty  and  opportunity,  and  appealing  to  the  judg- 
ment of  tlieir  countrymen,  inaku  theue  declnrutious: 

The  expectation  In  which  the  American  people,  turning  from 
the  Democratic  party,  intrusted  power  four  years  ago  to  a  Re- 
publican Chief  Mngistrate  and  a  Itepuhlican  Congress,  has  been 
met  and  satisfied.  When  the  i»eople  then  assembled  at  the  polls, 
after  a  terra  of  Democratic  legislation  and  administration,  busi- 
nefw  woB  dead,  industry  paralyzed,  and  the  national  credit  dia- 
astpoiiMir  iinpnired.  'Flie  country'?!  capitfll  was  hidden  away. 
and  Its  labor  distressed  and  unemployed.  The  Democrats  had 
nu  otber  plan  with  which  to  inipruve  the  ruiuuua  condiiions 
which  they  had  themselves  produced,  than  to  L-oiu  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  10  to  1.  The  Republican  party,  denouncing  this  plan  as 
sure  to  produce  conditions  even  worse  tbnn  those  from  which  re- 
lief was  Hought,  proniiwed  to  restore  pnwpcrity  by  nienn-s  of  two 
legislative  measures — a  protective  tariff  and  a  law  making  gold 
the  standard  of  value. 

The  people  by  great  majoritiea  tasued  to  the  Republican  party 
a  commission  to  enact  these  laws.    This  commission  baa  been 
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execated,  aod  the  Republk'au  promise  has  been  redeemed.  Pros- 
perity more  gcueral  and  more  abundant  than  we  have  ever 
KDOWQ  has  followed  these  eDactmeaCj}.  There  is  no  longer  coa- 
troveniy  as  to  the  value  of  qdj  government  obligation.  Every 
American  dollar  is  a  Kold  dollar,  or  ita  assured  equivalent,  and 
American  credit  Btanrls  higher  than  that  of  any  nation.  Capital 
is  fully  employed,  and  labor  everywhere  ih  profitably  occupied. 
No  single  fact  can  more  strikingly  tell  the  story  of  what  Re- 
publican government  means  to  the  country  than  this — that  while 
during  the  whole  period  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  from 
1790  to  1897,  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
only  9383,028,*I97.  there  has  been  lo  the  short  three  years  of 
the  present  Hepublican  Admiulstration  on  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  in  the  enormous  sum  of  f  1.4S3.587.<")1"*4. 

And  while  the  American  i>eoplo,  siiotAined  by  this  Uepublioan 
legislation,  have  been  achieving  these  splendid  triumphs  iu  their 
business  and  commerce,  they  have  conducted,  and  in  victory 
concluded,  a  war  for  liborty  and  human  rights.  No  thought  of 
national  aggrandizement  tarnished  the  high  purpose  with  which 
American  standards  were  unfurled.  It  was  a  war  unsought 
and  patiently  resisted,  but  when  it  came  the  American  Govern- 
ment was  ready.  Its  fleets  were  cleared  for  action;  its  armies 
were  in  the  ticld.  and  the  quick  and  signal  triumph  of  its  forces 
ou  land  and  sea  bore  etjual  tribute  to  the  courage  of  American 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to  the  skill  and  foresight  of  Repab- 
lican  statesmanship.  To  ten  milliuus  of  the  human  race  there 
was  given  "a  new  hirth  of  freedom,"  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  Dew  and  noble  resimnsiliility. 

We  indorse  the  Adtninistralion  of  William  McKinley.  Its 
acts  have  been  established  Id  wisdom  and  in  patriotism,  and  at 
home  and  abroad  it  has  distinctly  elevated  and  extended  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Amcriciin  nation.  Walking  untried  paths  and 
facing  unforeseen  responsihililicB.  Pr^-sident  ^frKfnIev  has  been 
in  every  situation  the  true  AinerirBn  patriot  and  the  upright 
statesman,  clear  in  vision,  strong  in  judgmt'ot,  (Inn  iu  action, 
always  iDspiring  and  deserving  the  couGdencc  of  his  country- 
znen. 

In  asking  the  American  people  to  indorse  this  Republican 
rword  and  to  renew  their  commission  to  the  Uepublican  party, 
we  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  the  menace  to  tlieir  prosperity 
haj^  always  resided  in  Peraocratic  principles,  and  no  less  in  the 
general  incaparity  of  the  Democratic  parry  to  conduct  public 
affairs.  The  prime  essential  of  business  prosperity  is  public  con- 
fidem^  in  the  goo^I  sense  of  the  ivovernroeut  and  iu  its  ability 
to  deal  intelligently  with  ea^h  new  proMeui  of  admiuistratioD 
and  iegislatiou.  That  confidence  the  iViiiocratir  party  has 
never  earned.      It  is   hopelessly   iuadequate.  and   the  country's 

f>rosperity  when  l>emocratlc  success  at  the  polls  is  announced 
inks  and  ceases  in  mere  anticipation  of  Democratic  blunders 
and  failures. 

We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  the  gold  stand- 
arti,  and  dpclnre  our  ccmtidence  In  the  wifwiom  of  the  legislation 
of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congre.H8,  by  which  the  paritv  of  all  our 
[uoiiey  aad  the  stability  of  our  currency  upon  a  gold  basis  have 
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bwn  seonred.  we  recorni 
tore  in  production  and  buainesu  activity,  and  for  ihv  purpose 
oi  further  equolixinjc  and  of  further  lowering  the  rates  or  tn- 
tereat  we  favor  such  monetary  legislation  as  will  enahio  the 
varying  needs  of  the  ftetiHon  and  of  all  sectiona  to  hf  promptly 
met,  in  order  that  trade  may  be  evenly  sustained,  labor  Mteadily 
employcMl  and  commerce  enlarged.  The  volume  of  money  in 
circulation  was  never  so  great  per  capita  as  it  is  to-day.  We 
declare  our  steadfast  oppoHltion  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  ailver.  No  meannre  to  that  end  could  be  considered 
which  was  without  the  support  of  the  leading  commercial  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  However  firmly  Republican  leglstBtion  may 
aeem  to  have  secured  the  country  against  the  peril  of  base  and 
discredited  currency,  the  ele<*tion  of  a  Democratic  President 
could  not  fail  to  impair  the  country's  credit  and  to  bring  once 
more  into  question  the  intention  of  the  American  people  to 
maintain  upon  the  gold  standard  the  parity  of  their  money 
circutatioD.  The  I>eino<'ralic  party  must  be  convinced  that  the 
American  people  will  never  tolerate  the  Chicago  platform. 

We  recognize  the  ne<*esaity  and  propriety  of  the  honest  CO* 
op4*ration  of  capital  to  meet  new  business  L-unditionH,  and  espe- 
cially to  extend  our  rapidly  increasing  foreign  trade,  but  we 
condemn  all  conspiracies  and  combinationH  intended  to  restrict 
business,  to  create  monopolieSj  to  limit  production  or  to  oonti*ol 
prices,  and  favor  such  legislation  aa  will  effectively  restrain  and 
prevent  all  such  abuses,  protect  and  promote  competition  and 
secure  tbe  rights  of  prouueers,  laborers  and  all  who  ar«  en- 
gaged in  indutttry  and  commerce. 

We  renew  our  faith  in  the  policy  of  protection  to  American 
labor,  lu  that  policy  our  industries  nave  been  ealabliNlied, 
diversifieil  and  maintained.  By/ protecting  the  home  market 
competition  baa  been  stimulated  and  production  cheapened.  Op- 
portunity for  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  b*'en  se- 
cured and  wages  in  every  department  of  labor  maintained  at 
high  rates,  hijfher  now  than  ever  before,  and  always  dis- 
tingulRhing  our  working  people  in  their  better  ronditions  of  life 
from  those  of  any  competing  country.  Enjoying  the  blesaings 
of  the  American  common  school,  aecure  in  the  right  of  self- 
revernment  and  protected  in  the  occupancy  of  their  own  mar- 
kets, their  constantly  IncreaKing  knowledge  and  skill  have  en- 
abled them  finally  to  enter  the  mark^'ts  of  the  world. 

We  favor  the  associated  policv  of  reciprocity,  so  directed  as 
to  open  our  markets  on  favoralde  terms  for  what  we  do  not 
ours«'Ivf's  produce,  in  return  for  free  foreign  markets. 

In  the  further  Interest  of  American  workmen,  we  favor  a 
more  effpotive  r«»rriction  of  the  immigration  of  cheap  labor 
from  forf'ien  lands,  the  exten*<ion  of  opiKH-tunltiea  of  educa- 
tion for  working  rhildn'O.  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  for  child 
labor,  the  protection  of  free  labor  as  against  contract  convict 
labor,  and  an  effective  aystem  of  labor  insurance. 

Onr  present  dependence  upon  foreign  shipning  for  nln^t«uths 
of  our  foreign  carrying  is  a  great  loss  to  the  industo'  f>f  thlg 
country.  It  It*  nls.-i  a  werious  d;in!;*»r  to  our  trade,  for  its  Hiii1d«'n 
wlthdrkwol   la  the  event  of   £<urop««o  wm  would  seriously 
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cripple  our  esrpanding  foreign  commerce.  The  nattonal  defenc* 
nuj  Daval  efticieiify  of  this  tijiiutr}',  moreovnr,  8Upi)ly  a  compelUnB 
rcaaoD  for  legislation  which  will  enable  ufl  to  recover  our  former 
place  among  the  trade  carrying  tleets  of  the  \rorld. 

The  nation  owes  a  debt  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  aoldiera 
and  bailors  who  have  fought  its  battles,  and  it  is  the  Gorern- 
lueiit's  duty  Lo  provide  for  the  survivors  aud  for  the  widow* 
and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  countrj'B  wars. 
The  pension  laws,  founded  in  this  just  sentiment,  abould  be 
liberal,  and  should  be  liberally  administered,  o^nd  preference 
should  be  given  wherever  practicable  with  respect  to  emplov- 
luent  in  the  public  service  to  soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  their 
widows  aud  orpliaas. 

W'c  commend  the  policy  of  the  Kepublfcan  party  in  main- 
tainiuir  the  eihciency  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  Administration 
ha.i  acted  wisely  in  its  efforts  to  secure  for  public  service  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Kico.  Hawaii  aud  the  Pbilippiue  Islands  only  tho«e 
whose  fitness  has  been  deleraiiued  by  training  and  experience. 
We  believe  that  employment  in  the  public  service  in  these  ter- 
rlluriea  should  be  confined  as  far  as  practicable  to  their  in- 
habitants. 

It  was  the  plain  purpose  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or 
color  in  regulating  the  elective  franchise.  Devices  of  Stale  gov- 
ernments, whiTher  by  statutory  or  constitutional  enactment,  to 
avoid  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  are  revolutionary  and 
should  be  condemned. 

Public  movements  loolcing  to  a  permaneDt  improTemect  of 
the  roads  and  highways  of  the  country  meet  with  our  cordial 
approval,  and  we  recommend  this  snhjecr  ro  the  earnest  consid- 
eration of  the  people  and  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service 
wherever  its  cxtensiou  may  be  justlBed. 

In  further  pursuance  of  the  constant  policy  of  the  Ilepat)- 
lican  partv  to  provide  free  homes  on  the  public  domain,  we 
re<vuiuiona  adequate  National  kKislation  to  reclaim  tbe  arid 
lands  of  the  United  Siatefc,  reserving  '•ontrol  of  the  distribution 
of  water  for  irrigation  to  the  respective  States  and  Territories. 

We  favor  home  rule  for  and  the  early  admission  to  Statehood 
of  the  Territories  of  New  Merico,  Arizona  and  Oklahoma. 

Tbe  Dingley  act,  amended  to  provide  suOlcient  revenue  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  has  so  well  performed  its  work  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  war  debt  in  the  sum  of  $40,- 
000,000,  So  ample  are  the  Government's  revenues  and  so  great 
ia  tbe  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  its  obligations  that 
its  newly  fun<led  two  per  cent,  liouds  sell  at  a  premium.  The 
countrj-  is  now  justilied  in  fxpectiug.  and  it  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  party  to  bring  about,  a  reduction  of  the  war 
taxes. 

We  favor  the  construction,  ownership,  control  and  protection 
of  an  isthmian  canal  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
New  mnrkols  ore  necessary  for  the  increasing  suri'lus  of  our 
term  products.  Kver^  eiSort  ahouid  t>e  toade  to  open  and  obcaia 
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new  markets,  especially  in  the  Orient,  and  the  Administratioo 
is  warmly  to  be  coiimit'nded  for  its  ttnecegsful  effort  to  commit 
all  trading  and  niloniKini;  uutions  lo  the  poli<'y  of  the  open  door 
in  Cbiua.  In  the  Interem  of  our  expanding  commerce  we  recom- 
mend that  Congress  create  a  department  of  commerce  and  in- 
duBtriea  in  the  charge  of  a  secretary,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  United  States  consular  system  should  be  reorganized  un- 
der  the  Hupervision  of  this  new  department,  upon  aucU  a  boaia 
of  appointment  and  tenure  na  will  render  it  BtUl  more  service- 
able to  the  nation's  increasing  trade. 

The  American  Government  must  protect  the  person  and  prop- 
erty of  every  citizen  wherever  they  are  wronglully  violated  or 
placed  in  peril. 

We  congratulate  the  women  of  America  upon  their  splendid 
record  of  public  service  in  the  volunteer  aid  association,  and 
as  nurses  in  camp  and  hospital  during  the  re^^ent  cauinaigns  of 
our  armies  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Indies,  anu  we  ap- 
preciate their  faithful  co-operation  in  all  works  of  education 
and  industry. 

President  MoKinley  has  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States  with  distinguished  credit  to  the  American  people. 
Id  releasing  us  from  the  vexatious  conditions  of  a  Europ<*an 
alliance  for  the  goverument  of  Samoa,  his  course  is  especially 
to  be  commended.  By  aecuriug  to  our  undivided  control  the 
most  important  island  of  the  Samoan  group  and  the  beat  harbor 
in  (he  »>utbera  Pacific,  every  American  interest  has  been  safe- 
guarded. 

Wc  approve  the  ojmexatloD  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
United  States. 

We  commend  the  part  taken  by  our  Government  in  the  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague.  We  assert  our  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  policy  announced  in  the  Monroe  Doctrino.  The  pniviaions 
of  The  Hague  Convention  were  wisely  regarded  when  Presi- 
dent McKiuley  teudeivd  his  friendly  offices  in  the  interest  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  South  African  He- 
publics.  While  the  American  Government  must  continue  the 
policv  prescribed  by  Washington,  affirmed  hy  every  succeeding 
President,  and  imposed  upon  ua  hy  The  Hague  Treaty  of  non- 
intervention in  Kuropeau  coutroversii'S.  the  American  people 
earnestly  hope  that  a  wav  may  soon  be  found,  honorably  alike 
to  both  contending  parties,  to  terminate  the  strife  between 
them. 

In  accepting  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  just  reaponsibiUty  of 
our  victories  in  the  Spanish  war  (he  President  and  the  Senate 
won  the  undoubt(?d  approval  of  the  American  people.  No  other 
course  was  possible  than  to  dcHtroy  Spain's  sovereignty  clirough- 
out  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  That  course 
created  oar  responsibility  before  the  world,  and  with  the  un- 
organised population  whom  our  intervention  had  freed  from 
Spain,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  jrtwd  government  and  for  the  performance 
of  international  obligations.  Our  authority  rould  not  be  less 
than  our  responsibility,  and  wherever  sovereign  rights  were  ex- 
tended it  became  the  higb  doty  of  the  Government  to  maintaia 
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!tfl  ftntbority.  to  put  down  amaed  insurrection  and  to  confer  the 
bleastDga  of  liberty  and  rivilixHtton  upon  all  the  rescued  peoples. 
The  largest  meanure  of  fteir-guvoiuuieui  oouetHleut  with  their 
welfare  aud  our  dulieti  »bull  lie  sevuretl  to  Lhem  by  law. 

To  Cuba  independence  and  selfgovernineni  were  assured  in 
the  aame  voice  b;  wbieh  war  was  declared,  and  to  the  letter  thU 
pledge  ahall  be  performed. 

The  Repuhlican  party  upon  its  history,  and  upon  this  decla- 
ration  of  its  priucipleH  and  poUoieH,  confidenily  invokes  the  con* 
eiderate  and  approving  judgment  of  the  American  people. 


NATIONAL    POPULIST    PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D..  Mat  10,  1900. 

The  People's  party  of  the  United  States  in  convention  as- 
sembled. cuntrrutulatinK  itii  supporters  upon  the  wide  extension 
of  ita  principles  in  all  direotioDH,  does  hereby  reaffirm  its  ad* 
herence  to  tlie  fundamental  prinriples  proclaimed  in  its  two 
prior  platforms  and  calls  upon  all  who  desire  to  avert  the  sub- 
version of  frf*e  institutions  by  corporate  and  iDiperialistic  iH:iw?r 
to  unite  with  it  in  bringing  the  Government  back  to  the  Ideals 
of  Washington,  Jefferson.  Jackson  aud  Lincoln.  It  extends  to  its 
allies  in  the  strufcgle  for  finanrinl  and  eronomic  freedom  asaur* 
ances  of  its  loyalty  to  tlie  principles  which  animate  the  allied 
forces  and  the  promise  of  honest  and  hearty  co-operation  in 
every  effort  for  their  success.  To  the  people  of  the  t'nitcd 
^States  we  offer  the  following  platform  us  the  expreaaion  of  our 
unalternble  convictions: 

livgolvvd.  That  we  denounce  the  act  of  March  14,  1000,  as 
the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  conspiracies  to  deprive  tlit 
people  of  their  constitutional  rights  over  the  money  of  the  nn- 
tlon  and  delegate  to  a  gigantic  money  trust  the  control  of  the 
purse  and  pem-e  of  the  people.     We  drnounce  this  act : 

First — txjr  making  all  money  obligationii,  domestic  and  foreign, 
payable  in  gold  coin  or  its  equivalent,  lhui«  euuruiously  increas- 
ing thp  burdens  of  tbo  debtors  and  enriching  the  creditors. 

Second — For  reiiinding  "coin"  l>onds,  not  ro  mature  for  years, 
into  loug-time  gold  bonds  so  as  to  make  their  payment  improb- 
ably and  o«r  debt  iierpelu»l. 

Tbird — For  taking  from  the  Treasury  over  fifty  millions  of 
dollarn  in  a  time  ot  war,  and  presenting  It  as  a  premium  to 
bondholders  to  accomplish  the  refunding  of  bonds  not  due. 

Fourth — For  doubling  the  capital  of  bnnkers  by  returning  to 
them  the  face  value  of  their  bonds  in  current  money  notes.,  ao 
that  they  may  draw  one  interest  from  the  Government  and  an- 
other from  the  people. 

Fifth — P^or  allowing  banks  to  expand  and  contract  their  cir* 
eolation  at  pleasure,  thus  controlling  prices  of  nil  products. 

Sixth — For  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
new  gold  bonds  to  an  nnlimited  amount  whenever  he  deems  it 
necesaary  to  replenish  the  gold  board,  thus  enabling  usurers  to 
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aecupe  more  bonds  and  tnor^  bank  currency  by  drawing  gold 
from  the  Treasury,  thereby  creating  an  "endless  chain"  for  per* 
petually  adding  to  a  perpetual  debt. 

Seventh — For  striking  down  the  greenback  in  order  to  force 
the  people  to  borrow  three  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of 
doUftrs  more  from  the  banks,  at  an  annual  cost  of  over  twenty 
million  of  dollars. 

While  barriuK  out  the  money  of  the  Constitution  this  law  opens 
the  printing  minia  of  the  Treasury  to  Hie  free  coinage  of  bank 
paper  money,  to  enrich  the  few  and  inipoverate  the  many. 

\\'e  pledge  anew  the  People's  party  never  to  cease  the  agita- 
tion until  this  eighth  tiuaucial  conspiracy  is  blotted  from  the 
statute  books,  the  Lincoln  greenback  restored,  the  bonds  all  paid 
and  all  corporation  money  forever  retired. 

We  reaffirm  the  demand  for  the  n'oj>ening  of  the  mints  of  the 
United  States  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  at  the  pn>sent  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1.  the  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  silver  coins  and  certificates  thus  created 
to  be  Rubstituted,  dollar  for  dollar,  for  the  hank  notes  issued  by 
private  rorporatioiiH  under  Rpociiil  privilege  granted  by  the  law 
of  March  14,  194)0,  and  prior  National  Banking  laws,  the  remain- 
injc  portion  of  the  bank  noteH  to  l»e  r','placed  with  full  legnl 
tender  Government  paper  money  and  its  volume  so  controlled 
Bs  to  mflintnin  at  all  times  a  stable  money  market  and  a  stable 
price  level. 

We  demand  a  graduated  income  and  inheritance  tax  to  the 
end  that  aggregated  wealth  shall  bear  its  just  proportion  of 
taxation. 

We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  the 
Government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  savings  of  the  people  and 
to  facilitate  exchange. 

With  Thomas  Jefferson  we  declare  the  Innd,  including  all 
natural  sonrres  of  wealth,  the  inalienable  heritage  of  The  people. 
The  Government  tnhould  so  act  as  to  secure  homes  for  the  peo- 
ple and  prevent  land  monopoly.  The  original  homestead  policy 
should  be  enforced  and  future  settlers  ui>on  the  public  domain 
should  1)0  entitled  to  a  free  homestead,  while  all  who  have  paid 
an  Hrreage  price  to  the  Government  under  existing  laws  should 
liave  their  bumnutead  rights  restored. 

Transportation  being  a  means  of  exchange  and  a  public  necen- 
•ity,  the  Government  should  own  and  operate  the  railways  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  and  on  a  non-partisan  basis,  to  the 
end  that  all  may  be  arrorded  the  flame  treatment  in  trannportft- 
tion  and  that  the  extortion,  tyranny  and  political  power  now 
exercised  by  the  great  railroad  *.'ori»oratious,  which  result  In  the 
impairment,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  political  rights  and 
personal  niKTties  of  the  citinen,  may  lie  destroyed.  Such  owner- 
ship is  to  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound 
public  policy. 

TruRts.  the  ovei-shndowing  evil  of  the  age.  ore  the  result  and 
culmination  of  the  private  ownership  and  control  of  the  three 
great  instruments  of  cmnmerce — money,  transportation  and  the 
means  of  transmiRsion  of  information,  which  Instruments  of 
commerce  are  public  functions  and  which  our  forefathers  du- 
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dared  in  the  CoDstitution  should  be  controlled  by  the  people 

tliroug^b  their  CoB^ress  for  the  public  welfare.  The  one  remedy 
for  the  trusm  is  that  the  ownership  and  cootrol  be  assumed  and 
exercised  by  the  people. 

We  further  Jemand  that  all  tariflfs  on  goods  controlled  by  a 
truHt  Rhall  b<>  almlished. 

To  cope  with  the  trust  evil,  the  people  must  act  directly  with- 
out the  iuierveutiou  of  r«pre«eatatives  who  may  be  controlled 
or  infiucuced.  We  therefore  demand  direct  leKialacion,  girinit 
the  people  law  making  and  veto  power  under  the  initiative  and 
i*«fferen(i«m.  A  majority  of  the  people  can  never  be  corruptly 
influent*ed. 

Applauding  the  valor  of  our  Army  and  Navy  in  the  Spanish 
war,  we  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  in  chang- 
ing a  war  for  humanity  into  a  war  of  conquest.  The  artion  of 
t\w  Adminiittration  in  the  Philippines  is  in  conflict  with  all  the 
pnvfdenU  of  our  national  life,  at  war  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  and  the  plain  precepts  of  hu- 
manity. Murder  and  arBon  have  been  our  response  to  the  ap- 
peals of  the  people  who  SHk^^d  only  to  establish  a  free  govern- 
ment in  their  own  lands.  We  demand  the  stoppage  of  this  war 
of  extermination  by  tiie  assuranw  to  the  Philippines  of  inde- 
pendence and  protection  under  a  stable  govemment  of  their  own 
creation. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  and  the 
American  Flag  are  one  and  iub^parable.  The  Xuland  of  Porto 
liico  is  a  part  of  llie  territory  of  tlie  United  Siatm,  and  by  levy- 
ing special  and  extraordinarj-  customs  duties  on  the  commer(!e 
of  that  island  the  Administration  has  violated  the  Constitution, 
uhaudoued  the  fundameuta]  priuciples  of  Americau  liberty,  and 
striven  to  give  llie  lie  to  the  contention  of  our  forefathers  that 
there  should  be  no  taxation  without  representation. 

Out  of  the  imperialism  which  would  force  an  uadefllred 
domination  on  our  part  over  the  Philippines  springs  the  an- 
American  cry  for  a  large  standing  army.  Nothing  in  the  char- 
acter or  puriKHies  of  our  people  juKtlfies  us  in  ignoring  the  plain 
lesson  of  history  and  putting  our  liberties  in  Jeopardy  by  as- 
suming the  burden  of  militarism  which  is  crushing  the  people 
of  the  Old  World.  We  denounce  the  Administration  for  its 
sinister  efforts  to  substitute  a  standing  army  for  the  citizen 
soldiery,  which  Is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  Uepubilc. 

We  extend  to  tlie  brave  boys  of  South  Africa  our  sympathy 
and  moral  8U[tport  in  their  patriotic  struggle  for  the  ripntn  of 
self -government:,  and  we  are  unaJterably  opiMsed  to  any  alliance, 
open  or  covert,  between  the  United  States  and  any  other  nation 
that  will  t(*nd  to  the  destruction  of  human  liberty. 

A  further  mnnifcRtation  of  imperiiiliHm  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mining  district  of  Idaho.  In  tlie  C<pur  d'Alenes  soldiers  hare 
been  use*!  to  overawe  miners  striving  for  a  greater  rutasiire  of 
industrial  iudeiM-udenoe.  Aud  we  denounce  the  Stale  Govern- 
ment of  Idaho  and  the  Federal  Administration  for  thus  employ- 
ing the  military  arm  of  the  Government  to  abridge  and  suppress 
the  civil  rights  of  the  i»eople,  and  to  enforce  an  infamous  permit 
system  which  denies  to  laborem  theii-  inherent  lil>ert>-  and  com- 
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pete  them  to  forvwear  tl)*^ir  manbood  and  their  right  before  be- 
inff  permitted  to  scelc  finplnv[u*-i)t. 

The  importation  of  Japiiuo.st^  and  other  laborers  under  con- 
tract to  nerve  monopolintic  rorporatiouB  is  a  notorious  aud 
flagrant  violation  of  the  immigration  laws.  We  demand  ttiat 
the  Federal  Uoverument  aliall  take  vognizanoe  of  tliis  ni^uaciug 
ctU  and  repreaa  it  under  exiBting  laws.  We  further  pledge  our- 
Mlves  to  strive  for  the  enactment  of  more  strincent  laws  for 
the  exclunion  of  Mongolian  und  Moiayan  immigration. 

We  indorse  municipal  ownernhip  of  public  utilities,  and  de- 
clare that  the  advautageti  which  have  accrued  to  the  public  under 
that  aystcm  will  be  multiplied  one  hundred  fold  by  tta  extension 
to  natural  interstate  monopolies. 

We  denounce  the  practice  of  issuing  injunctions  in  cases  of 
disputes  betweeo  enipluyers  and  eniployeeH,  making  crimlnftl 
acts  by  orgautzatlons  which  are  not  criminal  when  performed 
by  indlTiduals.  and  demand  legislation  to  restrain  the  evil. 

W*e  demand  that  I'nited  States  Senators  and  all  other  of- 
ficials as  far  as  practicable  be  elected  by  direct  Tote  of  the 
people. 

Believing  that  the  elective  franchise  and  untrammelled  ballot 
are  essential  to  a  government  of.  for  and  by  the  people,  the 
People's  party  condemns  the  wholesale  system  of  disfranchise- 
ment by  coercion  and  intimidation  adopted  in  some  States  as 
unrepublicau  and  undemocratic,  and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duly 
of  the  several  State  Legislatures  (o  take  such  action  as  will 
secure  a  full,  free  and  fair  l>allot  nnd  an  hoiieyt  count. 

We  favor  home  rule  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Oolumbia  and  the  early  admission  of  the  Territories  as  States, 

We  denounce  the  expenHive  red  tape  system,  mditical  favor- 
itism, cruel  aud  unnecessary  delay  and  criminal  invasion  of  the 
statutes  in  the  management  of  the  p^msion  offices  and  demand 
the  simple  and  honest  execution  of  the  law  and  fulfillment  by 
the  nation  of  its  pledges  tu  secure  pensions  to  all  its  honorably 
discharged  veterans. 


MIDDLE  OF  THE  ROAD  POPULIST  PLATFOKM. 


AlX>PTKO    AT    ClKCIXM&TI,    UaT    10,    1900. 

**TTie  People's  party  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  na- 
tional convention  this  lOlh  day  of  May.  190<),  affirming  our  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  cardinal  tenetM  of  the  People's  party  as  set 
forth  in  the  Omaha  platform,  nnd  pledging  onrselves  anew  to 
continued  advocucy  of  Ihoae  granci  pnnripleH  of  human  Iil>- 
erty  until  right  shall  triuuiph  over  might  and  love  over  gr(%d, 
do  adopt  and  proclaim  thiK  declaration  of  faith. 

"We  demand  the  iuitiative  and  referendum  and  the  impera- 
tive  mandate  for  such  eiiKting  chting*^  of  fundamental  and 
statute  law  that  will  ennbl'*  the  people  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity to  propose  and  compel  the  enncrment  of  such  laws  as  they 
desire ;  to  reject  aurh  as  they  deem  injurious  to  their  interest 
and  to  recall  unfaithful  public  servants. 
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"We  demand  the  public  ownership  and  operation  of  those 
mennfl  of  commnnication,  tranflportation  and  production  which 
the  people  may  elect*  such  as  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone 
Hues,  ^'ual  mineu,  etc.  The  land.  incIudiuK  all  natural  Hourei*ji 
of  wealth.  Is  a  herltngre  of  the  people  and  sliouUl  not  be  monopo- 
lized for  BptM'ulative  purposes,  and  nl»m  ownership  of  land 
ahotild  he  prohibited.  All  land  now  held  by  railroads  and  other 
corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual  needs  and  landa  now 
owned  by  aliens  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  Qovemmcnt  and 
held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

"A  Bcieniific  and  alisolute  paper  money,  based  upon  the  entire 
wealth  and  population  of  the  nation,  not  redeemable  in  any 
specific  commuility.  but  made  a  full  legal  lender  for  all  debts 
and  receivable  for  all  taxes  and  public  dues  ond  istiucd  by  the 
Government  only,  without  the  inter\pntion  of  banks  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  commeroe,  is  the  best 
curreni'y  that  ran  l)e  devised;  but  until  such  a  Guancial  system 
is  secured,  which  we  shall  press  for  adoption,  we  favor  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  atlver  at  the  legal  ratio 
of  16  to  1. 

"We  demand  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  graduated  tax  on  io- 
oomes  and  inheritant.'es  and  a  constitutional  amendment  to  ae- 
care  the  same  if  noceasary. 

"We  demand  fhe  election  of  President,  Vice-President,  Fed- 
eral Judges  and  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people." 

AJJT1-TRU8T   ADDITION   TO   THE   PUlTFOEM. 

No  (tooner  had  thn  platform  hepn  read  than  n  doxen  delcigates 
jumped  up  with  amendments.  Many  protests  were  made  against 
loading  <Knvn  tli**  platform,  and  linully.  after  much  wrangling, 
the  foitowine^  addition  was  made  to  the  platform  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Secretary  Jo  Parker,  of  Kentucky: 

We  ore  opposed  to  trusts  and  deelsre  that  the  contention  be- 
tween the  two  old  parties  on  the  monopoly  question  is  a  sham 
battle  and  that  no  solution  of  this  miKlily  problem  can  be  had 
without  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  public  ownerBhip  of 
utility. 


NATIONAL    PROUIBITION    PLATFOR&L 


Adopted  at  CmuAuo.  JtrifE  27,  1900. 

The  National  Prohibition  party,  in  convention  represented 
flt  Chicago.  June  27  and  28.  19<X),  acknowledge  Almighty  God 
as  the  supreme  source  of  all  just  government,  realizing  that  this 
Republic  was  founded  upon  Uhrintian  principles  and  can  endure 
only  as  It  embodies  justice  and  righteousness,  and  aijitertinK  that 
all  authority  should  seek  the  bef<t  good  of  all  the  governed,  to 
this  end  wiwely  prohibiting  what  is  wrong  and  permitting  only 
what  is  right,  hereby  records  and  pixK-lalms: 

We  accept  and  assert  the  detinilion  given  Ijy  Kdmund  Burke 
that  "A  party  is  a  body  of  men  joined  together  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  by  their  joint  endeavor  the  national  interest  upon 
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Bome  particular  principle  on  wtiich  they  are  all  agpcod."  We 
declare  that  there  ia  no  principle  now  arlvueated  by  any  otiier 
party  wliich  could  be  nianife8te<]  in  government  with  such  boiiefi- 
eent  moral  and  material  results  au  the  priuciple  of  prohibi- 
tion, applied  to  the  beverage  liquor  traffic;  that  national  inter- 
est could  be  promoted  in  no  other  way  ao  sun-ly  and  widely  n-p- 
by  its  assertion,  through  a  narionnl  policy  and  the  co-ojinratioTj 
therein  of  every  State,  forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale,  im- 
portation, exiK>rtatiou,  and  irantiportatiDU  of  iutuxicntiuK  liquora 
for  beveraice  purposes ;  that  we  stand  for  this  as  the  only  prin- 
ciple, proposed  by  any  party  anywhere,  for  the  aettlemeut  of  a 
question  greater  and  graver  than  any  other  liefore  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  involving  more  profoundly  than  any  other  their 
moral,  future  and  financial  weltare.  and  that  all  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  this  country,  agreed  upon  this  principle,  however 
much  disagreement  there  mny  be  upon  minor  conHiderations  and 
iflRues,  should  stand  together  at  the  ballot  box,  from  this  time 
forward,  until  prohibition  is  the  established  law  of  the  raited 
States,  with  a  party  in  power  to  enforct}  it  and  to  insure  Its 
moral  and  material  heuefits. 

We  insist  that  such  a  party,  agrecfl  upon  this  principle  and 
policy,  having  flober  leadership,  without  any  obligation  for  suc- 
cess to  the  saloon  vote  and  to  those  demoralizing  political  com- 
hinations  of  men  and  money  now  allied  therewith  and  suppliant 
thereto,  could  successfully  cope  with  all  other  and  lesser  prob- 
lems of  government,  in  legifllntivi'  hallH  and  in  the  legislative 
chair,  and  that  it  is  useless  for  any  party  to  malte  declarations 
in  its  platform  as  to  any  (jueKtions  concerning  which  there  may 
be  serious  differences  of  opinion  in  Its  own  membership  and  as  to 
which,  because  of  such  differences,  the  party  could  h.'gislate  only 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  conresaions  when  coming  into  power. 

We  submit  that  the  IJemorratic  and  Itepulilican  parties  are 
alike  insincere  in  their  astsunied  policy  to  truNts  and  monopolies. 
They  dare  not  ami  do  not  attack  the  most  dangerous  of  them 
all,  the  linuor  power.  So  long  as  the  saloon  debauches  the  citi- 
zens and  nreeds  the  purchasable  voter,  money  will  continue  to 
buy  its  way  to  power.  Break  down  this  traffic,  elevate  man- 
hood, and  a  sober  citizenship  will  find  a  way  to  control  danger- 
ous combinations  of  capital. 

We  purpose  as  a  first  step  In  the  financial  problems  of  the 
Nation  to  sa^'e  more  than  a  billion  of  dollars  every  year  now 
annually  exnendod  to  support  the  liquor  traffic  and  to  demoral- 
ize our  people.  When  that  is  accomplished,  coudittong  will  have 
so  improved  that  with  a  clearer  atmosphere  the  country  can 
address  itself  to  the  questions  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
currency  needed. 

We  reaffirm  as  true,  indisputably,  the  declaration  of  William 
Windom.  when  St'cretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Arthur,  that  "considered  socially,  financially,  political- 
ly, or  morally,  the  licenswl  Hqnor  traffic  is  or  ought  to  Iw  the 
overwhelming  issue  in  American  politics,"  and  that  "the  de- 
struction of  this  iniquity  stands  nf*xt  on  the  calendar  of  the 
world's  progress."  We  liobi  that  tlie  existence  of  our  party 
presents  this  Issue  sQUarcly  to  the  American  people,  and  laya 
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upon  tbem  the  reaponaibilitv  of  choice  between  licjuor  parties, 
domiDst^d  by  distillers  and  brewers,  with  their  policy  of  saloon 
pprpeluatiuu,  brcediuK  waste,  wiokt'dnt^iut,  woe,  pauperism,  taxa- 
Lion,  corruption,  and  (.Time,  and  our  one  purty  of  patriotic  and 
moral  principle,  with  a  policy  which  defends  it  from  domination 
by  corrupt  iKisses,  and  which  insurea  it  forever  against  the 
blijcbling  control  of  saloon  politics, 

\Vt>  fuue  with  sorrow,  shame  and  fear  the  awful  fact  that  this 
liquor  traffic  has  n  ^ip  on  our  Government,  municipal,  State 
and  National,  through  the  revenue  system  and  saloon  sover- 
(^i^nty,  which  no  other  party  dares  to  dispute;  a  grip  which 
doininatea  the  purly  now  in  power,  from  caucus  to  Conrress, 
from  policenifin  to  Pn>8ident,  from  the  rumsbop  to  the  White 
House,  a  crip  which  compels  the  Chief  Executive  to  conaent 
that  law  shall  be  nullified  in  behalf  of  the  brewer,  that  the  can- 
teen shall  curse  our  ariuy  and  spread  intemperance  across  the 
aeas,  and  that:  our  ting  shall  wave  as  the  symbol  of  partnership, 
at  home  and  abroad,  between  this  Government  and  tne  men  who 
defy  and  defile  it  for  cbeir  own  nroGt  and  fraln. 

We  charge  on  rresident  McKinley.  who  was  elected  to  bis 
high  office  by  appeals  to  Christian  senriment  and  patriotism 
aluiost  unprecedented  and  by  a  combination  of  moral  influences 
never  before  eeen  in  this  country,  that  by  his  conspicuous  ex- 
ample OS  a  wine  drinker  at  public  banquets,  and  as  a  wiue-serv- 
ing  host  at  the  White  House,  be  has  done  more  to  encourage 
the  liquor  bu«in«»Bs.  to  demonilize  tho  t('mp**rauc(»  habittf  of  jounff 
men,  aud  to  bring  Cbristian  practices  and  requirements  into  dis- 
rcimte  than  any  other  President  this  Republic  has  bad. 

We  further  charge  ui>on  President  McKinlev  responfliblUty 
for  the  army  canti'«^n,  with  all  its  dire  brood  of  disease,  immo- 
rality, siu  and  death  in  this  country,  in  Cuba,  in  Porto  Kico  and 
the  Philippines,  and  we  insist  that  by  his  attitude  concerning 
the  canteen  and  his  apparent  contempt  for  the  vast  number  ot 
petitions  and  petitioners  proleatine  against  it  be  baa  outraged 
and  insulted  the  moral  sentiment  of  this  country  in  such  a  man- 
ner und  to  Kucb  n  degree  as  calls  for  its  righteous  uprising,  and 
his  indignant  and  effective  n?buke. 

We  challenge  denial  of  the  fact  that  our  Executive,  as  Com* 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  at 
any  time  prior  to  or  since  March  U,  l8l)9.  could  have  closed  every 
army  Baloon,  tailed  a  canteen,  by  executive  order,  as  President 
Hayes  before  him,  and  should  have  closed  them,  for  the  same 
reasons  which  actuated  President  Hayes.  We  assert  that  the 
act  of  Congress,  passed  March  '2.  lSf>J),  forl)idding  the  sale  of 
liquors  "in  any  post,  exchange  or  canteen"  by  any  "officer  or 
private  soldier,  or  by  "any  other  person,  on  any  premises  used 
for  military  purposes  by  the  United  States,"  was  and  is  ex- 
plicitly an  ace  of  prohibition,  as  much  so  as  the  language  can 
frame;  we  declare  our  solemn  belief  Ibat  the  Attorney  General, 
in  bis  interpretation  of  that  law,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Wsr, 
in  his  acceptance  of  that  interpretation  und  his  refusal  to  en- 
force the  law,  were  and  are  guilty  of  treasonable  nullification 
I  hereof,  and  that  Preaident  McKinley.  through  his  asacnt  to  and 
iadonement  of  sucb  interpretation  and  refusal  on  the  part  of 
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the  ofGclala  sppointed  b.v  and  responsible  to  him,  shares  re- 
sponsibility in  their  guilt,  and  we  rword  our  coDvkiion  that  a 
new  and  sorious  pi-ril  confronts  our  country,  in  the  tact  tliat  its 
ProRiilent,  si  the  behest  of  the  l>eer  power,  dares,  and  does 
ahi-ogate  a  law  of  Cougress.  through  ttuborilinateH  removable  at 
will  by  him,  and  whose  nets  become  his,  and  thus  virtually  con- 
fesses that  laws  are  to  he  administered,  or  to  be  nullirt^'d,  In  the 
iutf'rcat  of  a  law-defying  business,  by  an  Adminislratton  under 
uiorlgaee  to  such  business  for  support. 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  un  Ailniinistration  of  this  Repabllo 
claiming  the  right  and  i>ower  to  carry  our  flaff  across  the  seas 
and  to  conquer  and  nunex  new  territory,  should  admit  its  lack 
of  power  to  prohibit  the  American  saloon  on  subjugated  soil,  or 
should  openlv  confess  itself  subject  to  licjuor  sovereignty  under 
that  llag.  We  ar^  humiliated,  exasperated  and  grieved  by  Ibtt 
evidence  plainly  abundant  (hat  the  Administration's  policy  of 
expansion  is  bearing  so  rapidly  its  fruila  of  drunkenness,  in- 
sanity and  crime,  under  the  hothouse  sun  of  the  tropics,  and 
when  the  President  of  the  first  Philippine  Commission  says: 
"It  was  unfortunate  that  we  introduced  and  established  the 
Baloon  there,  to  corrupt  the  natives  snd  to  exhibit  the  vices  of 
our  race."  We  charge  the  inhumanity  and  uuchriscianity  of 
this  act  upon  the  Administration  of  McKinley  and  upon  the 
party  which  elected  him  and  would  uoi-potuate  the  same. 

We  declare  that  the  only  poli<-y  which  the  (lovernriient  of  the 
United  States  can  of  right  adopt  as  to  the  liquor  traffic  under 
the  National  Constitution,  upon  any  territory  under  the  military 
or  civil  control  of  that  (Jovemment.  in  the  policy  of  prohibition, 
and  that  the  revenue  iwlicy  which  makes  our  Government  a 
partner  with  distillers  and  brewers  and  barkeepers  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  civilization,  an  outrage  upon  humanity  and  a  crime 
against  God. 

The  fart  !)eing  plain  and  undeniable  that  the  Democratic  party 
atands  for  license,  the  saloon  and  the  canteen,  while  the  Ueputj- 
licau  party,  in  policy  anJ  administration,  stands  for  the  can- 
teen, the  saloon  and  revenue  therefrom,  we  declare  ourselves 
justified  in  exi^cting  that  Christian  voters  everywhere  shall 
cease  their  complicity  with  the  lit|Uor  curs**  by  rffusing  to  uphold 
a  liquor  party,  and  shall  unite  themselves  with  the  only  party 
whicn  upholds  the  prohibition  policy,  and  which  for  nearly  thirty 
years  has  been  the  faithful  defender  of  the  church,  the  State, 
the  home  and  the  school  against  the  saloon,  its  expanders  and 
pernetuators,  their  actual  and  persistent  foe. 

We  declare  that  there  are  but  two  real  parties  to-day  con- 
cerning the  iiauor  traffic — tHTpetuationists  and  prohihltionidls — 
and  that  patriotism,  Christianity  and  every  interest  of  genuine 
republicanism  and  of  pure  democracy,  l>esides  the  loyalty  to  the 
demandN  of  our  common  humanity,  require  the  sp^-edy  union,  in 
one  solid  phalanx  at  the  ballot  box,  of  all  who  oppose  the  liquor 
traffic  perpetuation  and  wbo  covet  endtirance  for  ihla  Republic 
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SOCIALISTS. 


In  July,  1899,  dlueiuioiui  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the  So- 
cialist Labor  party,  which  resulted  iu  the  formation  of  two  fac- 
tious. Both  faotiuiiH  rlaiuied  Uie  riKbt  to  uue  tfa"'  '^riKioal  name 
of  the  party  and  the  question  waa  tried  in  the  courts.  The  re- 
salt  was  a  deciaion  in  favor  of  rhe  faction  which  split  oflf  from 
the  main  body.  This  faction  was  lead  by  I>nniel  He  fjcon.  Until 
the  decision  of  the  court  was  pronounced  the  main  boily  of  the 
party  continued  to  he  known  as  the  Socialist  Labor  parly,  while 
the  dissevered  faction  waa  called  the  De  Leon  Socialista,  after 
its  leader. 

On  January  27,  1900,  the  main  body,  now  withont  a  name, 
held  a  Convention  iu  Koohoster,  N.  Y.,  and  decided  to  atnaiga- 
roate  with  the  Socialist  I>emocratic  oarty.  When  the  tatter 
body  met  In  Indiana  on  March  7,  1900,  to  adopt  a  national 
platform  and  place  its  candidates  in  nomination,  it  accepted  the 
propoaition  for  amalgamation.  The  two  bodies  arc  now,  there- 
fore, united  under  the  name  of  Social  Democratic  party,  leaving 
to  the  split-off  the  name  of  the  Socialist  lAbor  party. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  IivDiAXAFOua,  Mabch  9.  1900. 

The  Social  Democratic  partv  of  the  United  States,  in  conven- 
vh>n  assembled,  rentfirma  its  allegiance  to  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciplcs  of  International  Socialism  and  declares  the  supreme  po- 
litical issue  in  America  to-day  to  tie  the  contest  Ijetween  the 
working  class  and  the  capitalist  class  for  the  possession  of  the 
|K>wei-ti  uf  government.  The  party  affirms  its  steadfust  pur[K>8e 
to  UBC  tho.'w  powers,  once  achieved,  to  destroy  wage  slavery, 
alx>lish  the  institution  of  private  property  In  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  establish  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth. 

In  the  I'nited  States,  as  in  all  other  civilized  countries,  the 
natural  order  of  economic  development  has  separated  society 
Into  two  antagonistic  classes — the  capitalists,  a  comparatively 
smnll  class,  the  possessors  of  all  the  modern  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  (land,  mines,  machinery  and  means  of 
transportation  and  communication),  and  the  large  and  ever  ia- 
creasiDg  class  of  wage  workers  possessing  no  means  of  produc- 
tion. 

This  economic  supremacy  has  secured  to  the  dominant  clasa 
the  full  control  of  the  government,  the  pulpit,  the  schools  and 
the  public  press;  it  has  thuH  made  the  capitalist  class  the  ar- 
biter of  the  workers,  whom  it  is  reducing  to  a  condition  of  de- 
pendence, economionlly  exploited  and  oppressed,  intellectually 
and  physically  crippled  and  degraded,  and  their  political  equality 
rendered  ft  bitter  mockery. 
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The  coatest  between  these  two  classes  srows  ever  sharper. 
Hand  In  band  w!tb  the  growth  of  raonopolies  goes  the  annihila- 
tion of  small  induHtrieti  and  of  the  middle  class  depending  upon 
them :  ever  larger  grows  the  multitude  of  destitute  wage  workers 
and  of  the  unemplo.ved.  and  ever  fiercer  the  stnigglt.'  l>etweeD  the 
class  uf  the  exploiter  and  the  exploited,  the  capitalists  and  the 
wage  workers. 

The  evil  effects  of  capitalist  production  are  intensified  by  the 
recurring  industrial  cnses  which  rpnder  the  existence  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  still  more  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain. 

These  facts  amply  prove  that  the  modern  meaos  of  production 
have  outgrown  the  existing  social  order  based  on  production  foi- 
profit. 

Human  energy  and  natural  resources  are  wasted  for  individual 
gaiu. 

Ignorance  Is  fostered  that  wage  slavery  may  be  perpetuated. 
Scleuce  and  invention  are  perverted  to  the  exploitation  of  men 
and  women,  and  children. 

The  lives  and  litx>rties  of  the  working  class  are  recklessly 
8at:riticed  for  pro6t. 

Wars  are  fomented  between  nations ;  indiacriminate  slaughter 
is  encouraged  ;  the  destruction  of  whole  races  is  sanctioned,  in 
order  that  the  capitaliNt  class  may  extend  its  commercial  do- 
minion abroad  and  enhance  its  supremacy  at  home. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of  society  la  the 
historic  mission  of  the  working  claas.  All  other  classes,  despite 
their  apparent  or  actual  conflicts,  are  interested  in  upholning 
the  system  of  private  ownership  in  the  means  of  production. 
The  Democratic,  Kepublican  and  all  other  parties  which  do  not 
stand  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system  of 
production  are  alike  the  tools  of  the  capitalist  class.  Their 
policies  are  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  working  class,  which 
can  be  served  only  by  the  abolition  of  the  prolit  system. 

The  workers  can  most  effectively  act  as  a  class  in  their  strug- 
gle against  thf*  collective  power  of  the  capitalist  class  only  by 
constituting  themselves  into  a  political  party,  distinct  and  op- 
posed to  all  parties  formed  by  the  propertied  classes. 

We,  llierefore.  ("all  upon  the  waae  workers  of  the  United 
States,  without  distinction  of  color,  race,  sex  or  creed,  and  upon 
all  citizen.^  in  .sympathy  with  the  historic  mission  of  the  working 
class,  to  organlxe  under  the  banner  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  as  a  party  truly  representing  the  interests  of  the  tolling 
masses  and  uncompromisingly  waging  war  upon  the  exploiting 
class,  nntil  the  system  of  wnge  nlaver:^'  shall  be  abolished  and  the 
Co-operative  Commonwonlth  shall  lie  set  up.  Pending  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  our  ultimate  purpose,  we  pledge  every 
effort  of  the  Social  nemocratic  party  for  the  immediate  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  labor  and  for  the  securing  of  Its 
progressive  demands. 

As  steps  in  that  direction,  we  make  the  following  demands: 

Fir«t — Kevipion  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  obstacles  to  complete  control  of  government  by  the 
people  irrespective  of  sex. 
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Second — The  public  ownership  of  all  industries  coatroUed  bj 
XDonopoliefl.  trusta  nml  combine*. 

Third — The  public  ownership  of  all  rftilroadu,  telegraphs  and 
telephonen :  all  means  of  trauMportation  and  cotninunication ;  all 
water  works,  gas  and  electric  plants,  and  other  public  utilities. 

Fourth — The  public  ownerahlp  of  all  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  coal  and  other  minefl.  and  all  oil  and  gas  wella. 

Fifth — The  reduction  of  tlie  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  facilities  of  production. 

Sixth — The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  public  works  and  im* 
provf^ments  for  the  employment  of  the  unemployed,  the  public 
credit  to  be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 

Seventh — Useful  inventions  to  be  free,  the  inventon  to  be  re- 
munerated by  the  public. 

Eighth — Labor  legislation  to  be  national.  Instead  of  local,  and 
international  when  possible. 

Ninth — National  insurance  of  working  people  againat  acci- 
dents, lack  of  employment  and  want  in  old  age. 

Tenth — Eaaal  civic  and  political  rights  for  men  and  women, 
and  the  nholition  of  all  laws  discriminating  against  women. 

Eleventh — The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
proportional  representation,  and  the  right  of  recall  of  repre- 
oentatlves  by  the  voters. 

Twelfth — Abolition  of  war  and  the  iotrodaction  of  intema- 
tional  arbitration. 


NATIONAL    SOCIALIST    LABOR    PLATFORM. 


AooFTCo  AT  New  Yobs,  JimE  3,  1900. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  of  the  United  States,  in  conven- 
Hon  assemhied,  reasserts  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life* 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  the  American  republic  we  hold  that  the 
pnrpose  of  government  la  to  secure  every  citiaen  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right;  but  in  the  light  of  our  social  conditions  we 
hold,  furthermore,  that  no  snch  right  can  be  exerci»ed  under  a 
system  of  economic  inequality,  essentially  desiruetire  of  life, 
of  liberty  and  of  happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  this  republic  we  hold  that  the  true 
theory  of  politics  is  that  the  macninery  of  government  must  be 
owned  ana  controlled  by  the  whole  people:  but  in  the  light  of 
our  industrial  development  we  hold,  furthermore,  that  the  true 
theory  of  economica  is  that  the  machiner)'  of  production  must 
likewise  belong  to  the  people  in  common. 

To  the  obvious  fact  that  our  despotic  system  of  economics  la 
the  direct  opposite  of  our  deniocriitic  system  of  politics,  can 
plainly  be  traced  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class,  the  cor- 
ruption of  government  by  that  class,  the  alienation  of  public 
property,  tiubltr  franchises  and  pnhlic  functions  to  that  class, 
and  the  abject  dependence  of  the  mightleat  of  nations  upon  tbftfe 
class. 
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Again,  through  the  perversion  of  democracy  to  the  ends  of 
plutocracy,  labor  is  robbed  of  the  wealth  which  it  alone  pro- 
duces, ia  denied  the  meana  of  aelf-employment,  and,  by  compul- 
sory idleness  in  wage  slavery,  is  even  deprived  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Human  power  and  natural  forces  are  thus  wasted,  that  the 
plutocracy  may  rule. 

Ignorance  and  misery,  with  all  tbc!r  concomitant  ctHs,  are 
perpetuated,  that  the  people  may  be  kept  in  bondage. 

Brience  and  invention  are  diverted  from  their  humane  purpose 
to  the  enslavement  of  women  and  children. 

Against  such  a  syHtem  the  Socialist  Labor  party  once  more 
enters  Its  protest.  Once  more  it  reiterates  its  fundamental 
declaration  that  private  property  in  the  natural  sources  of  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  instruments  of  lal>or  is  the  obvious  cause  of 
all  economic  servitude  and  political  dependence. 

The  time  is  fast  coniiuK  when,  in  the  natural  (*ourBe  of  social 
evolution,  thia  system,  through  the  destructive  action  of  its 
failures  and  crises  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ronstruiTive  ten- 
dencies of  its  trusts  and  other  capitalistic  combinations  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  have  worked  out  its  own  downfall. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  wage-workers  of  the  L'nltcd 
States,  and  upon  all  other  honeat  citixens,  to  orgnnl^ie  under  the 
banner  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  into  a  class-conscious  body, 
aware  of  its  rirbts,  and  determined  to  conouer  them  by  taking 
pOBsefision  of  the  public  powers;  so  that,  held  tojfether  by  an 
indomitable  spirit  of  HoUdariry  under  the  moHt  iryinc  conditions 
of  the  present  class  struggle,  we  may  put  a  summary  end  to  that 
barbarous  struggle  hv  the  a)>olit!on  of  classes,  the  restoratiou  of 
the  land  and  of  all  tne  means  of  production,  transportalioQ  and 
distribution  to  the  people  as  a  collective  l)ody,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  for  the  present  state 
of  planless  pro<luction,  industrial  war  and  social  disonler ;  a 
commonwealth  in  which  every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exer- 
cise and  full  benefit  of  bis  faculties,  multiplied  by  all  the 
modern  factors  of  civilization. 
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BcuooBATio,   Republican,    risuPLES'   Pabtt,   Sociaxjbt.    So- 

CIAUST     I^ABOR,     liNITED     CnEISTIAN,     NATIONAIi 
LlBEIlTY,    PeOUIBITIOW,    CONTINENTAL. 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM 

ADOPTED  AT   ST.   LOIUS,    MO.,   JULY   8,    1904. 

The  Democmtic  party  of  the  United  States,  In  nationni  con- 
ventiou  assembled,  declares  iiH  devotion  to  the  efiseutial  princi- 
ples of  the  Democratic  faith  which  brings  us  together  in  party 
commnnion. 

Under  them  local  self-government  and  national  unit^  and 
prosperity  were  alike  established.  They  underlaid  our  inde- 
pendeQce,  the  structure  of  our  free  republic,  and  every  Demo- 
cratic extension  from  Louisiana  to  California,  and  Texas  to 
Oregon,  which  preserves  faithfully  in  all  the  States  the  tie 
between  taxation  and  reproaentatjoq.  They  yet  inspire  masses 
of  our  people,  guarding  jealou-sly  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
cherLshing  their  fraternity,  peace  and  orderly  development. 
They  remind  us  of  our  duties  uud  responsibilities  as  citizeDSf 
and  impress  upon  us,  particularly  at  this  time,  the  neceaaitr 
of  reform  and  the  re±icue  of  the  administration  of  government 
from  the  headstrong,  arbitrary  and  si>asmodii>  methods  which 
distract  business  by  uncertninty.  and  pervade  the  public  mind 
with  dread,  distrust  and  perturbation. 

Fundamental  i^riiiripir^.^Tho  application  of  thi»8e  funda- 
mental principles  to  the  living  issues  of  the  day  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  assured  peace,  safety  and  progress  of  our  nation. 
Freedom  of  the  prras,  of  conscience  and  of  speech :  equality  be- 
fore the  law  of  all  c  It!  Kens :  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  freedom 
of  the  persoD  defended  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  Iil»erty  of 
personal  contract  uutrammeled  by  sumptuary  laws;  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority :  a  well-disci- 
plined  militia;  the  separation  of  church  and  ^tate;  economy 
in  expenditures;  low  taxes;  that  lal>or  may  be  lightly  bur- 
dened;  the  itnimpt  and  sacred  fulfilment  of  public  and  pri%'ate 
obligations;  fidelity  to  treaties;  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
nations;  entangling  alliances  with  none;  absolute  acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics — 
these  are  doctrines  which  Pemorracy  has  pslahlished  as  proverbs 
of  the  nation  and  thny  should  be  constantly  invoked,  preached* 
reaorted  to  and  enforced. 

jCopiloJ  and  Labor^ — We  f&Tor  the  enactment  and  admlnls- 
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tration  of  laws  gWtog  labor  and  capital  impartially  their  Just 
rights.  Capital  and  labor  ought  not  to  be  enemies.  Eaeb  iit 
noeesHary  to  the  other.  Each  has  ita  rights,  but  the  rights  of 
labor  are  certainly  no  less  "vested,"  do  less  "aacred"  and  no 
less   "iualienable"   thau    ibe   rights  of  capital. 

Conntitutional  GuaraHtec. — CoQutitutional  guaranteejf  are  vio- 
lated whenever  any  oitiseen  is  denied  the  right  to  labor,  acquire 
and  enjoy  property  or  reside  where  iuierenis  or  inclination  may 
determine.  Any  denial  thereof  by  Individuals,  orj^nnizutions  or 
governments  should    be  summarily   rebuked   and   punished. 

We  deny  the  right  of  any  executive  to  disregard  or  suspend 
any  constitutionat  privilege  or  limitation.  Obediem-e  to  the 
lawn  and  respe^'t  for  their  requirementa  are  alike  the  supreme 
duty  of  the  citir.en   and   the  official. 

The  military  should  be  used  only  to  support  and  maintain 
the  law.  We  unqualifiedly  condemn  its  employment  for  the 
summary  banishment  of  citliena  without  trial  or  for  the  control 
of  ek'ctiouB. 

We  approve  the  measure  which  passed  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1890.  but  which  a  Uepublicau  Consreas  has  ever 
since  refused  to  enact,  relating  to  contempts  in  Federal  CourtH 
and  providing  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  indirect  contempt. 

Watt:rtcaV9. — We  fflyor  lilwral  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  wnterwoys  of  the  country.  When  any  waterway  like 
the  Missififltppi  Hiver  b  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
special  aid  of  the  tiorernment.  auch  aid  should  lye  extended  with 
a  definite  plan  of  oontiniioua  work  until  permanent  Improve- 
ment is  secured. 

We  oppose  the  Republican  policy  of  starving  home  develop- 
ment in  order  to  feed  the  greed  for  conquest  and  the  appetite 
for   national   "prestige"   and   display   of   strength. 

Economp  of  AdminiJttration. — Large  roductions  can  easily  be 
made  in  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  (lovernuient  without 
Impairing  the  efficiency  of  any  branch  of  th**  public  service,  and 
■we  shall  insist  upon  the  stricr»y;t  e<'onomy  and  frugality  com- 
patible with  vigorous  and  efficient  civil,  military  and  navnl 
adminigt ration  as  a  right  of  the  people  too  clear  to  be  denied 
or   withheld. 

We  favor  honesty  in  the  public  service,  the  enforcement  of 
honest;y  in  the  public  service,  and  to  that  end  a  thorough  legis- 
lative investigation  of  those  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment already  known  to  teem  with  corruption,  as  well  na 
other  departments  suKpocted  of  harboring  corruption.  oni3  the 
punishment  of  ascertniued  corruptionisls.  wilhuut  fear  or  favor 
or  regard  to  personR.  The  persiateut  and  delibernte  refusal 
of  both  the  Senate  and  TToase  of  nepresentatives  to  permit  anrh 
investigation  to  be  made  demonwrrates  that  only  by  a  chonge  in 
the  executive  and  in  the  lenislative  departments  can  complete 
exposures,    punishment    and    correction    he    obtained. 

Federal  Ooi^rnment  Cnntracin  irith  Trui^tx. — We  condemn 
the  action  of  the  Kepuhlican  party  in  Oonsrress  in  refusing  to 
prohibit  an  exer-utive  department  fnmi  pTilprjnjt  into  contracts 
with  convicted  trusts  or  unlawful  combinations  In  restraint  of 
interstate  trade.    We  believe  that  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
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ecoDom;  ftod  bonetty  in  tb«  pabUc  werwlcm  Is  to  haft 
puMic  offlojalB,  from  tbe  occapaiil  of  the  White  Home  dvn 
to  the  lowest  of  them,  return  aa  nearly  as  maj  be  to  Jeffenoniu 
■ifflpUcity  of  living. 

E»ecmi%ve  t'aurpaiion. — We  faror  Uie  nomination  and  elecr^DQ 
of  a  Prosident  ImbUEHl  with  the  principles  of  the  ConsticniioD. 
who  will  «et  hix  fact*  nlernly  against  executive  usurpation  d 
legislative  and  judiciul  fiinctiotut,  whether  thnt  usurpation  bt 
vetted  under  tlie  guuw  of  executive  construction  of  eziatinig  lawt, 
or  whether  it  take  refuge  in  the  tyrant's  pleas  of  necaflsity  or 
•uperior  wisdom. 

imperialvim. — We  favor  the  preaervation.  so  tar  as  we  can, 
of  an  oi>en  door  for  the  world's  commerce  In  the  Ori<?nt  without 
any  unnecen^iary  entanglement  in  Oriental  and  Kuropean  affain. 
and  without  arbitrary,  unlimited,  irrespoiwibiUty  and  abso- 
lute govemmenl  anywhere  within  uur  juriEtdictioD.  We  oppose, 
as  fervently  as  did  George  Washington  himself,  an  indefinite, 
irresponsible,  didrretionary  and  vague  absolutism  and  a  policy 
of  colonial  exploitation,  no  matter  where  or  by  whom  Invoked 
or  exerclaed :  we  Itelieve  with  Thomas  Jeflterson  and  Johs 
Adams  that  no  governmeoi  has  a  right  to  make  one  aet  of 
laws  for  those  "at  hora<^"  and  another  and  a  different  att  ol 
laws,  absolute  in  their  character,  for  those  "io  the  colonlea." 
All  men  under  the  American  flag  are  entitled  to  the  pi^tection 
of  the  institutions  whose  crablem  the  flag  Is:  if  they  are  in- 
herently unfit  for  those  institiitions  then  they  are  ioherenti; 
unGt  to  he  members  of  the  American  body  politic.  Wherevet 
there  may  exist  a  people  incapable  of  being  governed  under 
American  laws,  in  consonance  with  the  American  Coiuttitution. 
the  territory  of  that  people  ought  not  to  be  part  of  the  American 
domain. 

We  Insist  that  we  ought  to  do  for  the  Filipinos  what  we  have 
already  done  for  the  Cubans,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  that 
promise  now,  and  upon  suitable  guarantees  of  protection  to 
cltixens  of  our  own  and  other  countriea  resident  there  at  th« 
time  of  our  withdrawal,  set  the  Filipino  people  upon  their  f«*t, 
free  aud  iudependeut.  to  work  out  their  oud  destiny.  The  en- 
deavor of  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  plt-dging  the  Government's 
Indorsement  for  "promoters"  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  make 
the  United  States  ft  partner  in  sperulative  logialation  of  the 
archipelago,  which  was  only  temporarily  held  up  by  tlie  oppr.si 
tion  of  the  IVmocrutic  Senators  in  the  last  session,  will,  if 
SQCcessful,  lead  to  entanglements  from  which  it  will  be  diftic^lt 
to  eK:a(>e. 

The  Tariff. — The  Democratic  party  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  consistent  opjKtnent  of  that  class  of  tariff  legla- 
lation  by  which  certain  iDterests  have  been  permitted,  through 
Congressional  favor,  to  draw  a  heavy  tribute  from  the  American 
people.  This  monKtrous  perversion  of  those  enual  opportoni- 
ties  which  our  iwlitlral  inHtltntions  were  established  to  secure 
has  caused  what  may  once  have  lK>en  infant  industries  to  become 
the  greatest  combinations  of  capital  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  These  cj^pccial  favorites  of  the  Government  have* 
through  trust  methods,   been  converted   Into  monopolies*   thus 
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bringing  to  &n  end  domestic  competition,  which  was  the  only 
alleged  chuck  upon  the  extravagant  profits  made  possible  hy 
the  protective  system.  These  industrial  combinations,  by  the 
financial  asaiatauco  they  can  give,  now  control  the  policy  of 
the  Kepublican  party. 

We  denounce  protection  as  a  robbery  of  the  many  to  enrich 
the  few,  and  we  favor  a  tartflF  limited  to  the  iieedB  of  the 
Government,  economically  odmiDistered,  and  »o  levied  aa  not  to 
discriminate  against  any  industry,  cIuhb  or  Bcction.  to  the  end 
that  the  burdens  of  taxation  nhall  be  distributed  aa  equally  aa 
possible. 

We  favor  a  revision  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff 
by  the  friends  of  the  masses  for  the  common weHJth,  and  not  by 
the  frieuds  of  itj*  abuses,  its  extortions  and  its*  di.vTimiuations, 
keeping  in  view  the  ultimute  ends  of  "egualiiy  of  burdens^  and 
equality  of  opportunities,"  and  the  constitutional  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue  by  taxation,  to  wit.  the  support  of  thp  Federal 
Government  in  all  lbs  integrity  and   virility,   but  in  simplicity. 

TruMts  and  Vntatcful  Comhinationn. — We  rcroguize  that  the 
gigantic  trusta  and  combinations  de^fignt^d  to  enable  capital  to 
secure  more  than  its  just  shore  of  the  joint  products  of  capital 
and  labor,  and  which  have  been  fostered  and  promoted  under 
Republican  rule,  are  a  menace  to  beneficial  competition  and  an 
obstacle  to  permanent  business  prosperity.  A  private  monopoly 
ia  indefensible  and  intolerable. 

Individual  equality  of  opportunity  and  free  competition  are 
essential  to  a  healthy  and  permanent  commercial  prosperity, 
and  auy  trust  or  monopoly  tending  to  destroy  these  by  con- 
trolling production,  restricting  competition  or  fixing  prices, 
should  be  prohibited  and  punished  by  law.  We  eapecially  de- 
nounce rebates  and  discrimination  by  rransftortatlon  ccnipaoies 
as  the  most  potent  agency  in  promoting  and  strengthening  these 
unlawful   conapiracies  aKAinst   trade. 

We  demand  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Intersfate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  the  end  that  the  travelling  public 
and  shippers  of  this  Government  may  have  prompt  and  adequate 
relief  from  the  abuses  to  which  they  ere  subjected  in  the  matter 
of  trnnsportation.  We  demand  a  strict  enforcement  of  existing 
civil  ana  criminal  statutes  against  all  such  trusts,  combinations 
and  monopolies;  and  wc  demand  the  enactment  of  such  further 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectually  suppress  them. 

Any  trust  or  unlawful  combination  in  interstate  commerce 
which  is  monopoliziu);  any  branch  of  bnslness  or  proilnction 
should  not  be  permitted  to  transact  buBiness  ontside  of  the 
State  of  ita  origin.  Whenever  it  phall  be  established  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  that  such  monopolization  exists. 
auch  prohibition  should  be  enforced  through  comprehensive 
laws  to  be  enacted  on  the  subject. 

Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands  and  Domestic  Doveiopment,  We 
congratulate  our  Western  citizens  upon  the  passage  of  the 
law  known  as  the  Newlands  Irrigation  Act  for  the  irrigation 
and  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West — a  measure 
framed  by  a  Demw^rat,  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  non-partisan 
vote,  and  poaaed  in  the  House  against  the  oppoaition  oi  almost 
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all  Republican  loaders  by  a  rote  the  majority  of  which  waa 
Democratic.  We  call  attention  to  thia  great  Democratic  meas- 
nre.  broad  and  cotnprehe naive  aa  it  is,  working  aatoniatinally 
throughout  all  time  without  further  action  of  Congre^.  until 
the  reclamation  of  all  the  lands  in  the  arid  Weat  capable  of 
reclamation  i»  accomplished,  reserring  the  landa  reclaimed  for 
home  stt'ekers  in  small  tracts,  and  rigidly  guarding  against  land 
monopoly,  as  an  evidence  of  the  policy  of  domestic  development 
rouleiupinted  by  the  Democratic  party,  should  it  be  placed  In 
power. 

Isthmian  Cannl. — Tlie  Democracy  when  intruated  with  power 
will  construct  the  Panama  Canal  speedily,  honestly  and  eco- 
nomlrally.  thereby  giving  to  our  people  what  I»emorrats  have 
alwayu  contended  for — a  great  interoceanic  caoal,  furnishing 
shorter  and  cheaper  lines  of  transporlatioo  and  broader  and 
leAD  trammeled  trade  rclationa  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

American  Citii:en4)iip. — We  pledge  ourselves  to  insist  upon 
the  just  and  lawful  protection  of  our  citizens  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  u»e  all  proper  measures  to  secure  for  them, 
whether  native-born  or  naturalized,  and  withoni  distinction  of 
race  or  creed,  the  equal  protection  of  laws  and  the  enjoyment 
of  all  rights  and  privileges  open  to  thrm  under  the  covenants 
of  our  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce:  and  if  under  ex- 
isting treaties  the  right  of  travel  and  Bojourn  is  denied  to 
American  citizens,  or  recognition  is  withheld  from  American 
passports  by  any  countries  on  the  ground  of  race  or  creed,  we 
favor  the  beginning  of  negotiations  wirh  the  governments  of 
such  countries  to  secure  by  new  treaties  the  removal  of  these 
unjust  diMcriminations.  We  demand  that  all  over  the  world 
a  duly  authenticated  passport  issued  by  the  Government  of  the 
TTnited  States  to  an  American  citizen  shall  be  proof  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  an  American  citizen  nnd  sball  entitle  him  to  the 
treatment  doe  him  as  such. 

Election  of  Senator$  by  the  People. — We  favor  the  electioo 
of  tTnited  States  Senators  by  the  direct  vole  of  the  people. 

statehood  for  Territoriea. — We  favor  the  aduiisHion  of  the 
territory  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory.  We  also  favor 
the  immediate  admi»sion  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  sepa- 
rate States,  and  a  territorial  government  for  Alaska  and  Porto 
Rico, 

We  hold  that  the  officials  appointtnl  to  administer  the  goT> 
emment  of  any  territory,  as  well  as  with  the  district  of  Alaska, 
tfbould  be  bona  fide  residents  at  the  time  of  their  appointment 
of  the  territory  or  district  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  per^ 
formed. 

Condrmnation  of  Polygamy. — We  demond  the  extermination  of 
polygamy  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  the 
complete  separalion  of  church  and  State  in  political  affairs. 

Merchant  Marine.—We  denounce  the  ship  sultsidy  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Tnited  States  SI<»nate  as  an  iniquitous  ap- 
propriation of  public  funds  for  private  purposes  and  a  wastpful. 
illogical   and   Ufseleas  attempt  to  overcome  by  subsidy  the  ob> 
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BtructioDs  raised  by  Repnblioan  legislation  to  the  growth  and 
develupmeut  uf  Aineriruu  commorct;  on  the  sea. 

Wo  favor  tbe  upbuilding  of  a  morchant  marino  without  new 
or  additional  burdens  upon  the  people  and  without  bounties 
from  the  public  tren^ury. 

Rcciprovity. — We  favor  liberal  trade  arrangements  with  Can- 
ada, and  with  nooplea  of  other  countries,  where  these  can  bo 
entered  into  with  benefit  to  American  agrieuiture,  maoufactureB, 
mining  or  commerce. 

Monroe  Doctrine. — We  favor  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  its  full  Integrity. 

Army. — We  favor  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  of  army 
expenditures  to  the  point  bisiorically  demonatrated  to  hn  safe 
and  Buflicteut. 

Pensions  and  Our  Soldiers  and  SaUora. — The  Democracy 
would  secure  to  the  aurviving  soldiers  and  Bailors  and  their 
dependeDtB  generous  pensions,  not  by  an  arbitrary  executive 
order,  but  by  legislation  which  we  grateful  people  stand  ready  to 
enact.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  defend  with  their  lives  the 
Com<tilution  and  the  laws  have  a  sacred  interest  in  their  just 
administration.  They  mu.st  therefore  share  with  us  the  humilia- 
tiou  with  which  we  have  witnessed  the  exaltation  of  court 
favorites,  without  distinguished  service,  over  the  scarred  heroes 
of  many  battles;  or  aggrandized  by  legislnti%'e  nppropriutiona 
out  of  the  treasuries  of  n  proHtrnte  people,  in  violation  of  act 
of  Congress,  which  tixes  the  compensation  and  allowaucea  of 
the  military  offictrs. 

Civil  Service. — The  Democratic  party  stands  committed  to 
the  principles  of  civil-service  reform,  and  we  deiuaud  their 
honest,  just  and  Impartial  enforcement.  We  denounce  the 
Kepubliran  party  for  ils  continunuH  and  isinister  encronchmenta 
npon  the  spirit  and  operation  of  civil-service  rules,  whereby  It 
has  arbitrarily  dispensed  with  examinations  for  office  in  the 
interests  of  favorites  and  employed  all  manner  of  devices  to 
overrpfl.'h  and  fvr  aside  the  principles  upon  which  the  civil 
service  was  established. 

School  and  Rare  Questiona.- — The  race  question  has  brought 
countless  woes  to  Ibis  country.  The  calm  wisdom  of  the  Ameri- 
can pt>ople  should  see  to  it  that  it  brings  no  more.  To  revive 
the  dead  and  hateful  race  and  sectional  animosities  in  any  part 
of  our  conmton  country  means  confusion,  distraction  of  busi- 
ness nnd  the  reopi'-ning  of  wounds  now  happily  healed.  North, 
South,  F-ast  and  West  have  tnit  recently  jBtood  together  in  line 
of  battle  from  the  walls  of  Pekinc  to  the  hills  of  Santiago,  and 
as  sharers  of  a  common  glory  and  a  common  destiny  we  should 
share  fraternally  Ihe  common  burdens.  We,  therefore,  depre- 
cate and  condemn  the  Iwurbonlike,  splfifih  and  narrow  spirit  of 
the  recent  Republican  convention  at  Chicago,  which  sought  to 
kindle  anew  the  embers  of  racial  and  sectional  strife,  and  we 
appeal  from  it  to  the  sober  common  sense  and  patriotic  ftpirit 
of  the  Ameriran   people. 

The  Ifrpublirrtn  Administration. — The  existing  Republican 
administration  has  been  spasmodic,  erratic,  sensational,  spec- 
tacular and  arbitrary.     It  has  mude  itaelf  a  Kalire  upon  th« 
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ConcTMH,  the  ronrU  And  npon  the  setttod  practices  u»d  ^m»gm 
of  nAtionaJ  and   iotenuUoDal   law. 

It  lununoDtxl  ihe  Congrvtts  luto  hasty  and  fatile  eztfm  amftdA, 
and  virtually  adjuurn<*d  it.  leaviu  behind  In  its  fliclu  turn 
Waahln^on   uuc-uliixl  caleodani  aod  miaccompliabed   lAskK. 

It  mad^  war,  which  u  the  sole  power  of  OoocreM,  wU^Mt 
Its  authority,  thereby  usurpins  one  of  ita  fuadamefllJiJ  mm^ 
tires.  It  violated  a  plaia  statute  of  the  United  SiaCoi  am  «cB 
aa  plain  treaty  oblieationa.  interiiaiioDal  usarea  msuA  ooMtiC»- 
tional  law  ;  and  haa  doue  so  under  pretence  of  exccatiiig  fnat 
public  policy,  which  could  have  been  mor«  eaail^  iffeded  Isw- 
fully.  coDStitutionally  and   with  booor. 

It  forced  strained  and  unnatural  coDstrnctiona  tipon  aCantOL 
usurping  jadieial  interpretation  and  aubatituttns  friTHTflSnMi 
enactment   decree. 

It  withdrew  from  Congress  their  cuBtomarr  duties  of  te- 
vefltigatioD  whi'^h  have  heretofore  made  the  rpprcacmattrea  tf 
Ihe  p*K>ple  and  the  State*  the  terror  of  erildoers^ 

It  conducted  a  aecretire  investigation  of  its  own  aiui  boaaled 
of  a  few  sample  convicts,  while  it  threw  a  broad  coTvriet  over 
the  bureaus  which  had  been  their  chosen  fieid  of  operative 
abujtrs,  and  kept  in  power  the  superior  officers  under  wtaac 
admini:<trarfon   the  crimes   bad   been   committed. 

It  ordered  assault  ui>on  some  monopoliea.  but,  paraljard  bjr 
Its  Brst  victory,  it  flong  out  tbe  flag  of  truce  and  cried  aac 
that  it  wonld  not  "rnn  amuck" — leaving  ita  fnture  porpOMa 
beclouded  by  its  vacillations. 

Appeal  to  the  Country. — Conducting  the  campaign  vp«ii  tUa 
declaration  of  oar  principles  and  purposes,  we  invoke  for  ovr 
candidates  the  support,  not  only  of  oar  great  and  tiiD»-booorad 
organization,  but  also  th^  active  aK8)«tance  of  all  of  oar  fcjlavr- 
citizens  who.  disregardiuv  psKt  ditTereuces  upon  qaaatlona  bs 
longer  in  Issne.  desire  tbe  perpetuation  of  our  CtoBStltntkmal 
Government  aa  framed  and  established  by  the  fathers  oC  tbt 
republic. 


NATIONAL    REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM. 
APorncD  AT  CHICAGO.  OX.,  junt:  22,  1904. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Ki>pablican  party  came  into  eids(ea«a, 
dedicated,  among  other  purposeii,  to  the  great  task  of  arrevting 
the  extension  of  human  slavery.  In  1860  it  elected  its  first 
President.  During  twenty-four  of  the  forty-four  y«ira  vfaich 
haTe  elapsed  sinf^  the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  HepubUcan  party 
has  held  complete  c>outrol  of  the  Government.  For  eignteea 
more  of  the  forty-four  years  it  has  held  partial  control  throdicfa 
the  posaesRioD  of  one  or  two  branches  of  the  Cfovcmment,  whue 
the  Democratic  party  during  the  same  period  has  bad  complete 
control  for  only  two  years. 

This  long  tenure  of  power  by  the  Repabllcan  iJarty  is  not 
due  to  ch«ni>.  If  is  a  demonstration  that  the  Republican  ptaiy 
hna  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  AmTtriin  people  for  nearlj 
two  generationa  to  a  degree  never  equalled  in  our  history,  uid 
has  displayed  a  high  capacity  for  role  and  gOTcrnment  wU^ 
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bas  bceo  made  ereo  more  conspicuous  by  the  incapacity  and 
infirmity  of  purpose  shown   by   its  opiwaeutn. 

The  Republican  party  entered  upon  its  present  period  of 
complete  supreuiacy  in  1897.  Wo  have  every  rJsbt  to  coogratu- 
late  ourselves  upou  the  work  sincv  tlien  accompti-shed,  lor  It 
has  added  lustre  even  to  the  traditious  of  the  party  which 
carried  the  tiovernnient  through  the  storms  of  civil  war.  We 
then  found  the  country,  after  four  years  of  Democratic  rule, 
in  evil  plight,  oppressed  with  misfurtuue.  and  doubtful  of  the 
future.  Public  credit  had  been  lowered,  the  revenues  were 
declining,  the  debt  wa«4  growiag,  the  Admiulairation's  attitude 
toward  Spain  was  feeble  and  mortifying,  the  standard  of  values 
waa  threatened  and  unoertuin.  labor  was  unemployed,  business 
was  sunk  in  the  depression  which  had  succeeded  the  panic  of 
1893,  hope  was  faint,  and  confidence   was  gone. 

We  met  these  unhappy  conditions  Tigorously,  effectively  and 
at  once.  We  replaoed  a  Democratic  tariff  law  based  on  free- 
trade  principles  and  garnished  with  sectional  protection  by  a 
consistent  protective  tariff,  and  industry,  freed  from  suppression 
and  stimulated  by  the  encouragemeut  uf  wise  laws,  bus  ex- 
panded  to  a  degree  never  before  known,  Ijas  conquered  new 
markets  and  has  created   a  volume   of  exports  which   has  sur- 

Fassed  imagination.  Under  the  Dingley  Tariff  labor  has  been 
uUy  employed,  wages  have  risen  and  all  industries  bavo  re- 
vived and  prospered. 

The  Qold  Standartl  Etiahli^hed. — We  firmly  established  the 
gold  standard,  whi<'h  was  then  menaced  with  destruction.  Con- 
fidence returned  to  business,  and  with  confidence  an  unexam- 
pled prosperity. 

For  deficient  revenues  supplemented  by  improvident  issues 
of  bonda  we  gave  the  country  an  income  which  produced  a  large 
surpluSt  and  which  enabled  us  only  four  years  after  the  Spanish 
war  had  closed  to  remove  over  one  hundred  millions  of  annual 
war  taxes,  reduce  the  public  debt  and  lower  the  Interest  cbargea 
of  the  Government. 

The  public  credit,  which  had  been  so  lowerd  that  in  time  of 
peace  a  Democratic  admiuistratiou  made  largo  loans  at  extrava- 
gant rates  of  interest  in  order  to  pay  current  expenditures,  rose 
under  Ilepubliran  administration  to  its  highest  point,  and  ena- 
bled us  to  borrow  at  2  per  cent.,  even  in  time  of  war. 

We  refused  to  palter  longer  with  tho  miseries  of  Cuba.  We 
fought  a  quick  and  victorious  war  with  Spain.  We  set  Cuba 
free,  governed  the  island  for  three  years,  and  then  gave  it  to 
the  Cuban  ^>eopIe  with  order  restored,  with  ample  revenues, 
with  education  and  public  health  established,  free  from  debt, 
and  connected  with  the  United  States  by  wise  provisions  for 
our  mutual  inrerpsts. 

We  have  organised  the  government  of  Porto  Rico,  and  its 
people  now  enjoy  peace,   freedom,  order  and  prosperity. 

AccomplUthmentti  in  PhiltppincB. — In  the  Philippines  we  have 
suppressed  insurrection,  efttahlished  order,  and  giv<*n  to  life  and 
property  a  security  never  known  there  before.  We  have  or- 
ganised civil  government,  made  it  effective  and  strong  In  ad- 
min iat  rat  ion,  and  have  conferred  upon  the  people  of  those  lalandA 
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the  lATfMt  ciTtl  lib«rtj  Uity  bave  erer  enjoj^  By  our  ixw- 
sessiOD  of  the  rhilipi^taes  ne  were  viuibled  to  take  urompt  mn*] 
effective  action  Id  the  relief  o£  tLe  leuatiooii  at  I'eiiug,  and  ■ 
decisive  part  in  preventing  the  partition  and  preseving  the 
intescrity  of  China. 

The  Panama  Canal  Begun. — Tlie  ponaaion  of  a  roate  for 
an  t^thmiau  canal,  so  loLg  the  Ureani  of  Americao  atatckman- 
%hi\t,  m  now  an  acLompJi-fhed  fact.  The  great  work  of  couxiect- 
ing  the  Pacific  and  AtUutie  b>  a  canal  is  at  last  begun,  and 
it  i»  dti«^  to  the  UepuLiican  party. 

Other  Accomplmhmritti*. — We  have  passed  laws  wht<^  wUl 
bring  the  arid  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  area  of 
coltivation. 

We  have  reorganised  the  army  and  pat  it  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency. 

We  have  passed  laws  for  the  improTemeot  and  support  of 
the   militia. 

We  bsve  pushed  forward  the  bnilding  of  the  nary,  the  de- 
fence and   protection   of  our  honor  and   our   iuterests. 

Our  adminifttration  of  the  great  dppartxneota  of  the  Go^- 
ermnent  has  ]j«'cn  honeiit  and  efficient,  end  wherev*'r  wrong- 
doing has  been  dlscovere<l  the  Uei>ut>lican  e'lmiuistnttion  haJs 
not  nesltated  to  pro))«  the  vvil  and  bring  offtfUikrti  to  justice 
without   regard  to  party  or  political   tie«L 

Antt-Tru»t  Latm  tJnforced. — I>awa  enacted  by  the  KepuMicAO 
party  which  tlip  iVmorraiic  party  failed  to  enfortt'.  aud  which 
were  intend*.'d  for  the  prote<>iioii  of  the  public  against  the  im- 
juBt  diflcriiuination  or  tbe  illpgal  emroachment  of  vast  aggr«- 

f;ation8  of  capital,  havi>  \»:t-n  fourlessly  enforrcd  l"y  a  Rfpub' 
lean  Prcsidcut.  and  nvw  laws  iuRuring  reasonable  poblirity  as 
to  th'*  operations  of  great  corporutioiis  and  |>rovidiiif(  additional 
rcmedie:))  for  the  pn>vcntion  of  tltMcrintination  in  freight  rates 
have  been  passeil   by  a    Hepublicau  Cuugrfss. 

In  thin  record  of  nrhifvnme'nt  during  the  pa.st  eight  years 
may  be  rend  the  pledge-*  whkh  the  Rcpiihlicnn  jiarty  has  ful- 
filled. We  pnjuiise  in  i-untiuu<>  lht.'i*e  policies  and  we  declare 
our  constant  adhoremx^  to  th*-  following  principled : 

Thr  Tariff. — PrnttM-lidn  whirti  pnfl^d^  and  develops  our  indus- 
tries is  a  cardinal  polif-y  of  the  llepuldicim  party.  The  nieaa- 
ure  of  prottviiun  should  ain-a>K  at  least  e(]Uitl  the  difffrence  lu 
the  C08t  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  Wc  in.'tirtt  upon 
the  maintenanre  of  the  princijib's  of  protection,  and  tliei-efore 
rates  of  duty  should  be  readjusted  ouly  when  conditioua  have 
Ro  changed  tliat  tlie  public  interest  demands  tbcir  altcralinu,  but 
thia  work  cannot  safely  be  comrnitted  to  any  other  bunds  than 
those  of  the  Uepublicnn  party.  To  lntru.st  it  to  the  l>tjmooratic 
porty   is   In   invite  di^a^ter. 

Whether,  aw  in  1S02,  the  nemocratic  party  derlared  the 
protective  tariff  uni'on.«tittifionnl.  or  whether  it  detimndR  tariff 
reform  or  tariff  revmiuo,  it«  re«l  object  im  always  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  protective  ttyBtem.  However  spciMous  the  name,  the 
purpocie  is  ever  the  Kame.  A  Democratic  tariff  hni  atwayn  lieeo 
followed  by  bnsinefMt  adversiiy  :  a  Uepublicau  tariff  by  business 
prosperity.      To    a    Itepublican    Congress    aud    a    RepubUcan 
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Preaideut  this  great  nuostlon  can  be  safely  intrusted.  When 
tbe  only  free-trade  country  ainou>r  ibe  icreat  nations  ayitatea  a 
return  to  protection,  tbe  chief  protective  country  abooJd  not 
falter    in    maintaining    it. 

Commercial  Reciprocity  tSeciired. — We  have  extended  widely 
our  foreign  markets,  nnd  we  belipve  in  the  adoption  of  all 
practicable  motbods  for  their  further  extension,  iurUiding  com- 
meroinl  reoiprofity  wherever  reHprocal  arrangementrt  can  be 
effected  consistent  with  the  principles  of  protM-tion,  and  with- 
out injury  to  Anicric>an  agriculture.  Americjin  lalmr  or  any 
American   industry.         * 

[nteprity  of  the  \ational  Currenrff. — We  believe  it  to  be 
the  duly  of  the  Republicnn  ptirty  to  uphold  the  gold  standard 
and  the  integrity  uud  value  of  our  national  currency.  The 
maintenance  of  the  gold  Rtandard.  eHtablishetl  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  cnnnot  safely  bo  coiumitred  to  the  Democratic 
party,  which  n*s!st'''d  Its  odnptlon.  and  has  never  given  any 
proof  since  that  time  of  belief  in  it  or  fidelity  to  It. 

Ujfbnildinrj  thr  ^fr^chant  Marine. — MThile  every  other  Industry 
has  prospered  under  the  fixstering  nid  of  Republi<'an  leglfdntlon, 
American  shipping  engngpd  in  foreign  trade,  in  competition 
with  the  low  cost  of  construction.  low  wa^es  and  h^avy  sulaii- 
die«  of  foreign  governiTn-nts.  hnw  nol  for  mnuy  years  nn-pived 
from  the  Govprnmenr  of  the  T'nited  StntcH  fidfqimte  rneourage- 
ment  of  any  kind.  We  therefore  favor  legislation  which  will 
encourage  and  build  up  the  American  raenhnnt  marine,  and  we 
cordially  approve  tbe  legislation  of  the  last  Congress,  which 
created  the  Afirchjint  \farine  Commission  to  investigate  and 
report   upon    this  subject. 

A  Vrtpy  for  Drfrner. — .\  navy  powerful  enough  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  any  attack,  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, nnd  to  watch  ovpr  our  commfrc**.  in  ♦■nsontial  to  (he 
Bsfety  and  thf  welfaro  of  the  Amerinnn  people.  To  maintain 
such  a  na>'y  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Rnpnltlif^an  pnrty, 

Chinmc  KjfrluHion. — We  cordially  approve  the  attitude  of 
President  Roosevelt  nnd  Congress  in  regard  to  thp  exdnaion 
of  Chinese  Uiltur  nnd  promise  a  continuance  of  the  Republican 
policy   in   that   dirertion, 

Civil   /?rriHcc    Latr    Enforrrd. — The    Civil    Servke    Law   waa 

E laced  on   the  statute   IkjoKh  by  tbe   Repablican   party,   whioh 
as  always  sustained  It.  and  we  renew  onr  former  declarations 
that  it  shall  Ite  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced. 

We  are  alwnys  mindful  of  the  country's  debt  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  T'nited  Slates,  and  we  believe  in  making 
ample  provision  for  them,  and  in  the  lil>erfll  administration  of 
the   pension    laws. 

International  Arhitrntton. — We  fHvor  tbe  peacefnl  settlement 
of  internntional    dtfferf'nreK  by  arbitration. 

We  commend  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  the  Administi^- 
tlon  to  proteit  Americnn  citiKens  in  foreign  lands  nnd  pledge 
ourselves  to  innisl  upon  the  jupt  and  pqual  protection  of  all 
our  citizens  abroad.  It  Is  the  unquestioned  duty  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  procure  for  all  our  citikens,  without  dlstiociion,  the 
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ifluc  0mntt9m  In  favor  of  an  proper 

Obt  crcat  iaUmtB  ui4  o«r  srowtsc 
KD^r  IW  eanAHism  oi  ChJma  o^  "  '    * 
SutML     Wc  cordial^   aMUMnl 
«l«ctl«a    hr   tW  AdiBiiiMaBtiaB  of 


*]—>«B»*f  lo  chat  CB^ 

ia  the  OrieaC 

to  tW  Uatoed 

pBraaed   In    ckat 


jr«fre  /M«frMK*Mfwemf,— We  fawr  mH 
tioB  M  «haUl  determine  wbrtbcr  bj  ipecial  diacTuanatiooa  tM 
tjafflT*  fraaidike  te  aur  Sute  baa  teen  nKinatltvtioaallr  U»- 
f(e4  aa4  If  aodi  ia  the  cr:?.  w«  denaod  Uut  rcixvBBtfttiiiB 
taCofiEiasaad  to  tW  Etoetoral  Gone«e  shaU  be  proportkaattrf/ 
rc4accd  a«  ilbwCed  fay  the  CoMtitittioa  of  ibe  Cmted  Statea. 

C«Ml«J  tfitj  f^ior, — Combmatiotta  of  capital  aiwi  of  labor 
are  tte  reaoUa  of  the  ecooomic  soraiMst  of  cbe  age,  bot  oeitber 
oraaC  be  Mtmitted  to  iafriiite  upon  the  rixbta  and  Interecta  of 
die  people.  Such  combinuiOHi*  when  lawfaUy  foraed  for 
laarfol  purpoaea.  are  alike  entitled  to  the  proto<rtion  of  tbe 
iawB.  bat  botb  are  eabject  to  tbe  laars,  and  D«tber  can  be  pcs^ 
oUtCed  to  break  iVm. 

Trihrnte  to  UcKinUn. — Tbe  iprat  sUtesmaa  and  patriotic 
American.  William  MrKiulry.  who  waa  reelected  by  tbe  Bepab- 
Ucan  party  to  tb»  Presidency  four  y^ara  a^.  was  ajtsaasiDated 
Joat  at  tb«  threabold  of  bis  »«<cood  term.  Tbe  entire  nation 
Boomed  bis  antimelT  death,  and  did  that  iu8tio«  to  his  greait 
qnalitlea  of  mind  and  character  which  hiatory  will  confirm  and 
repeat. 

pTfwidnnt  RoosevfU   V  '  -Tbe  American    people  were 

fortunnle  in   bis  «ui?ccft.s<  n   tbfj    turned   with  a  tniat 

and  ronfi(Jem*c  which  hav.  .     iy  justified.    Prpwidect  Rooae- 

relt  brouKbt  to  tbe  ^e&t  respotifiibilitifw  tbos  sadly  forced  upon 
him  a  clear  bead,  a  brave  henrt.  an  earnest  pairiotiam  and 
birh  ideals  of  public  Outy  and  public  aerrire.  Tnie  to  tbe 
principles  of  ihp  Kopuljlicao  party  and  to  tbe  policies  which 
tbac  party  liaH  deflarod.  he  has  also  shown  faimaelf  readjr  for 
e^m  emergency  and  baa  met  new  and  ritnl  qoestiona  with 
ablittT  Slid  uriih  sufxxaa. 

Tl  nf  the  people  in  bis  justice,  inspired  by  his 

puK  '-d  bim   to  render  personally  an  ioe^tliuable 

witx\.  ..  lutry  by  bringing  about  a  aettlerocnt  of  tbe 

cnal  Htrike.  which  threatened  auch  disastrona  results  at  tbe 
opening  of  winter  in  19(>2. 

Our  foreign  poljry  under  bis  administration  has  not  only 
been  nblr.  vigurouK  nnd  rligniHpd.  Iiut  in  the  highest  degree  aoc* 
ceasful.  Thi?  complicated  queationH  which  arose  in  VenMnela 
were  wrttlcd  in  such  a  way  by  Prenident  Roosevelt  that  the 
Monroe  Ihkrrine  was  signally  vindicated,  and  tbe  cause  of 
peace  nnd   nrbitintiou  greatly  advam-ed. 

His  prompt  ntul  rij^ornus  action  nt  Panama,  which  we  com- 
mend in  \hf  !■"-■•  '  rins,  not  only  »ecnred  to  us  the  canal 
route  but  am  m  compHcatioufl  which  might  hare  been 

of  a  very  seri  ter. 

He  baa  continued  the  policy  of  Prealdent  McKinley  in  tba 
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Orient  and  our  position  in  CbiDa.  Atgnalizod  by  our  recent  com- 
EDercial  treaty  with   that  empire,  has   oever  been   so  high. 

He  secured  the  tribunal  by  which  the  vexed  uod  perilous 
question  of  the  Alaskan  bouDdury  waa  tinally  8«>u1<.m1. 

Whenever  crimes  against  humanity  have  beeu  pyrpetrarod 
which  have  shocked  our  people,  his  protest  has  been  iimde  and 
our  ^ood  oilioes  have  been  tendered,  but  always  with  due  regard 
to  inleruQiioual  obliKations. 

Under  his  guidnuo.-  we  find  ourselves  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  never  were  we  more  respected  or  our  wishes  more 
regarded  by   foreign   nations. 

Pre-eminently  sincesiiful  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations, 
be  bos  bi>cD  equally  fortunate  in  dealing  with  domestic  ques- 
tions. The  country  has  known  that  the  public  credit  and  rlie 
national  currency  were  absolutely  safe  in  th^  hands  of  his 
Administration.  In  the  enforoonient  of  the  laws  he  bus  shown 
not  only  courngo.  bur  the  wisdom  which  understands  that  to 
permit  laws  to  be  violated  or  disregarded  oiK»ns  the  door  to 
anarchy,  while  the  ju>tt  enforcement  of  the  law  is  the  sonndest 
conservatism.  He  has  held  firmly  to  the  fundameuial  American 
doctrine  that  all  men  must  obey  the  law;  that  there  must  be  no 
diBtinctiou  lietween  rich  nud  poor.  Iwtween  strong  and  weak; 
but  that  justice  and  equul  protection  under  the  law  mu.**t  he 
secured  to  every  citizen  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  condi- 
tion. 

TTis  administration  has  hw»n  throughout  vigorous  and  hon- 
orable, high-minded  and  patriotic.  W'p  commend  it  witbout  f  s- 
ervation   to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  American  people. 


NATIONAL   PEOPLE'S    PLATFORM. 

ADOPTED    AT    SPBl>GFIELn,    ILI...    JCLT    4,    1004. 

The  People's  party  reaiBrms  its  adherence  to  the  basic  truths 
of  the  Omaha  platform  of  1892,  and  of  the  subsequent  platforms 
of  1890  and  1900.  In  session  in  its  fourth  national  convention 
on  July  4,  1904,  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  III.,  it  draws  insnira- 
tioa  from  the  day  that  saw  the  birth  of  the  uaiiou  as  well  as 
its  own  birth  as  a  party,  and  also  from  the  soul  of  him  who 
n\*ed  nt  its  present  place  of  meeting.  Wt*  rem^w  our  allegiance 
to  the  old-fashioned  American  spirit  that  gave  this  nation 
existence,  and  made  it  distinctive  among  the  peoples  of  the 
ettrib.  We  agnin  sound  the  key-note  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independf^nc  tbtit  all  meu  ore  rrealed  equal  in  a  i>olilical 
sonsc,  whl(  h  was  the  sense  in  whirb  that  instrnment.  being 
a  political  document,  intendtnl  (hat  the  utterance  should  l»e 
understood.  We  assert  ihtit  the  departure  from  this  funda- 
mental truth  is  rnispon.Kible  for  the  ills  from  which  we  suffer  as 
a  nation,  that  the  giving  of  sptM-ial  privileges  to  the  few  baa 
enabled  them  to  dominate  the  many,  thereby  tending  to  dftstroy 
the  political  equality  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  democratic 
government. 

Holding  fast  to  the  truths  of  the  fathers  we  vigorously  pro- 
test   against   the   spirit   of   mammoniam   and   of   thinly   veiled 
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nonarcfay  that  is  Invadiiie  certain  sectloos  of  our  natioQat  life, 
and  of  the  very  udDninlstraiion  itself.  This  U  a  nation  of 
peace,  and  we  deplore  the  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  force  and 
militarism  which  is  sbown  in  ill-adrised  nod  Tainglorioas  boftat* 
ing  and  in  more  barmful  ways  in  the  denial  of  rbe  rights  of 
man  ander  msrlinl   law. 

A  political  democracy  aod  an  industrial  despotism  cannot 
exist  side  by  side;  and  uowbere  is  this  truth  more  plainly 
riiowo  thau  in  tbe  gi^ntir  transportation  monopolies  which 
have  bred  all  aortd  of  kindred  truxta,  auliverit.'d  tiif  govern- 
ments of  many  of  the  States,  or  established  their  oSiuial  agenta 
in  the  National  Government.  We  submit  that  it  la  letter  for 
the  Government  to  own  the  railroads  than  for  tbe  railroads  to 
own  the  Government,  and  that  one  or  the  other  alternative 
aeema  inevitable. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  fact  that 
tbe  surrender  of  both  of  the  old  parties  to  corporative  influences 
leaves  the  People's  party  tbe  only  party  of  reform  in  the 
nation. 

Therefore  we  submit  tbe  following  platform  of  principle* 
to  tlie  American   people : 

ifofiej^  and  Banks. — The  issuing  of  money  is  a  fnuetion  of 
gOTcruraent,  and  should  never  be  delegated  to  corporatiooii  or 
individnaLs.  The  Constitution  givcd  to  Congress  alone  power 
to   issue  money  and   regulate   its  value. 

We  therefore  demand  that  all  money  sball  be  issoed  by  tbe 
Oovernment   in  such  qnantlty  as  shall    mAtutnin   a  stability   in 

&  rices,  every  dollar  to  Iw  full  l<'Kal  tender,  none  of  which  shall 
£  a  debt  redeemable  in  other  money. 

SavinijD  Banks. — We  demand  that  postal  naviugs  banks  be 
established  by  tbe  Government  for  tbe  safe  deiMsit  of  Che 
savings  of  the  people. 

Lcbor, — We  believe  in  tbe  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  the 
beoe6c  and  protection  of  those  who  toil ;  and  pledge  the  eflforts 
of  tbe  People's  party  to  preserve  this  right  inviolate.  Capital 
is  organized  and  baa  no  right  to  deny  to  labor  the  privilege  which 
it  rlaims  for  itself.  We  feel  that  iuielligHut  organizntioD  of  labor 
Is  essential;  that  it  raises  the  standard  of  workni«nship  ;  pro- 
motes the  efficiency,  IntelUgeDoe.  iudepeudoiioe  and  character  of 
the  wage  earner.  We  bidleve  with  Abraham  I<inco1n  that  labor 
is  prior  to  capital,  and  is  not  itA  slavo.  but  iLi  companion,  ami 
we  pjnnd  for  that  broad  spirit  of  toleration  and  justice  which 
will  promote  induHtrial  peac**  through  the  observance  of  the 
principles  of  voluntary    arbitration. 

We  favor  tbe  enactmeut  of  legislation  looking  to  the  Iraprovp- 
ment  of  condition.^  for  wage  earners,  the  abolition  of  child 
labor,  the  suppres-sion  of  sweat  shops,  and  of  convict  Ial>or 
in  competition  with  free  lalwr,  and  the  exclusion  from  Ameri- 
can shores  of  foreign  pauper  labor. 

We  favor  the  shorter  work  day,  and  declare  that  If  eight 
hours  consiiruie  a  day's  labor  iu  Government  sHrxite.  that 
eight  hours  should  constitute  a  dajr's  labor  in  factories,  work- 
shop! and  mines. 
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Initiative  and  Referendum. — As  a  means  of  placing  all  public 
queiitioDH  dirertly  under  ibe  conirol  of  the  people,  wo  douiund 
tiiAt  legal  pn)vLsion  be  made  under  which  the  people  may  ex- 
ercise thp  initio  live,  referendum  and  proportional  ropreseuta- 
tiuu  and  direct  votu  for  all  public  oibt-ers  with  the  right  of 
recall. 

The  [Mnd. — Land,  including  all  the  natural  aourceii  of  wealth, 
is  a  heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  should  not  be  monopotixed 
for  »peculative  purposes,  and  alien  ownership  of  laud  should 
be    nrohihitcHl. 

Human  liiifhU. — We  demand  a  return  to  thp  original  inter- 
pretation of  the  CouBtitution  and  a  fair  and  imimrtial  enforce- 
ment of  laws  under  it,  and  dprioumt;  xoveranient  by  injunction 
and  impriaonment  without  the  ripht  of  trial  by  jury. 

Trujttn  and  Monoiiuly. — To  prevent  unjust  dibcrimiuntion  and 
monopoly  the  Goveroojent  should  own  and  eoulrol  the  railroads, 
and  tJioMe  public  utilitlea  which  in  their  nature  are  monopolies. 
To  perfwt  the  postal  aervit-e,  the  Governuienl  should  own  and 
operate  (he  general  telegraph  and  telephone  ayslems  and  provide 
a   parcfis  post. 

As  to  these  trusttt  and  monopolies  which  are  not  public 
utllitiea  or  natural  monopolies,  we  demand  that  those  spoiial 
privileges  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  wbiih  alono  enables  th»«ni 
to  eiist,  should  be  immedintfly  withdrawn.  Corporations  being 
the  iireutures  of  Kovernnmut  should  be  KiibjtTted  to  Buch  gov- 
ernmental reeulaiions  and  control  aa  will  adequately  protecr 
the  publit\  We  demand  the  taxation  of  monoi»oly  privilege*, 
while  thi^y  remain  in  private  hands,  to  the  extent  of  the  value 
of    the   privileges    granted. 

We  demand  That  Congress  shall  enact  a  general  law  uni- 
formly regulating  the  power  and  duties  of  all  incorporated  com- 
pAoies  doing  iutenttate  business. 


NATIONAL   SOCALIST   PLATFORM. 

AIWPTRD  AT    CniCAOO,    H-L.,    UAY   5,    1004. 

I. — The  SorialtHt  party,  in  convention  a.is*»mbled.  matins  its 
appeal  to  the  American  people  as  the  d«'feuder  and  preserver 
ui  the  idea  of  liberty  and  self-goveriuueut.  in  which  the  nation 
waa  born ;  oa  the  onlv  political  movement  standing  for  the 
programme  and  principles  by  which  the  lil»erty  of  the  individual 
may  hcH.'o[iie  a  fiu-t ;  as  the  only  polili^'al  organization  that  ia 
dt-mocratic.  and  that  bos  for  it£  purpose  the  democratizing  of 
the    whole   of  society. 

To  thia  idea  of  liberty  the  Hepublican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties are  equally  false.  They  alike  «truKgle  for  power  to  main- 
tain and  profit  by  an  industrial  aystrm  which  can  be  preserved 
only  by  tlie  complete  nv**rtbrow  of  such  liberties  as  w^'  already 
have,  and  by  the  still  further  enslavement  and  degradation  of 
labor. 

Our  American  inatitutlons  came  into  the  world  in  the  name 
of  freedom.  They  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  capitaliflt  clasa 
AS  the  means  oC  rooting  out  the  idea  of  freedom  from  among 
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the  people.  Our  State  and  XaiionaJ  Lofrislaturra  have  become 
the  mfre  a^ncies  of  grent  protpotod  intcresls.  Thpse  intereata 
control  the  appointments  and  decwions  of  the  judges  of  our 
coorte.  They  have  come  Into  what  Is  praccioally  a  private 
ownership  of  oil  the  funetions  aud  forces  of  government.  They 
are  using  thede  to  betray  and  couqner  foreign  and  weaker 
peoples,  in  order  to  eatablish  new  markets  for  the  snrplus  goods 
■whicli  the  people  make,  but  are  too  poor  to  buy.  They  are 
gradually  so  invading  and  rwtrictinjf  the  right  of  fluffrage  as 
to  takp  away  unawares  the  right  of  the  worker  to  a  vote  or 
voice  in  public  affairs.  By  enacting  new  and  misinterpreting 
old  laws,  they  are  preparing  to  attack  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual even  to  speak  or  think  for  himself,  or  for  the  eommon 
good. 

By  pontrolling  all  the  soarces  of  social  revenue,  the  possessing 
cloNs  if!  able  to  silence  what  might  be  the  voice  of  protest  against 
the  pasising  of  liiterty  and  the  eoming  of  tyranny.  It  com- 
pletely controU  the  univei-sity  and  public  srbool.  the  pulpit 
and  the  presn,  and  the  arts  and  literatures.  By  making  these 
econoniically  dependent  apon  itself,  it  has  brought  all  the 
forms  of  public  teaching  into  servile  submission  to  its  own 
Interests. 

Our  political  institutlona  are  also  being  used  as  the  destroyer* 
of  that  individual  property  upon  which  all  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity deiwud.  The  promise  of  economic  independence  to  each 
man  was  one  of  the  faiths  upon  which  our  iu:^titutioU8  were 
founded.  But  under  the  gnise  of  defending  private  property, 
capitaliam  is  osing  out  political  institutions  to  make  it  ifflp<M- 
aible  for  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings  ever  to  become 
possessors  of  private  property  in  the  means  of  life. 

Capitalism  is  the  enemy  and  destroyer  of  essential  private 
property.  Its  development  is  throuj;b  the  legalised  confiscation 
of  all  that  the  labor  of  the  working  class  produces,  above  Ita 
sub.'iistence-wage.  The  private  ownership  of  the  meAns  of 
employment  gronnds  society  in  an  economic  slavery  which 
renders  intellectual  and  political  tyranny  Inevitable. 

Socialism  comes  to  organize  industry  and  so«:iety  that  every 
individual  shall  lie  secure  in  that  private  prop«»rty  in  the  means 
of  life  upon  which  his  liberty  of  being,  thought  and  action 
depend.  It  comes  to  rescue  tlie  peoitle  from  the  fast  increasing 
and  NU<*ccssful  assault  of  capitalism  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
individual. 

II. — As  an  American  socialist  party,  we  pledge  our  Bdelity 
to  the  principles  of  international  socialism,  as  emi>odied  in  the 
nnited  tho'iglit  and  action  of  the  socialists  of  all  nations.  In 
the  industrial  development  already  accomplished,  the  inieresls 
of  the  world's  workers  are  separated  by  no  national  bounda- 
ries. The  condition  of  the  most  exploited  and  oppresaed  work- 
ers, in  the  most  remote  plaf?es  of  the  earth,  inevitably  tenda 
to  drag  down  all  the  workers  of  the  world  to  the  same  level. 
The  tendency  of  the  competitive  wage  system  is  to  make  Islwr's 
lowest  condition  the  measure  or  rule  of  i(s  universal  fondilion. 
TridiKiry  aud  finance  are  no  longer  national  but  internatioDftL 
In   both    organization   and  results.     The   chief   significance   of 
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nattonat  boundaries,  aod  of  tlio  ao-oallnd  pntriotiBma  which 
the  ruling  class  of  each  nation  is  sef*king  to  revive,  is  the 
power  which  these  give  to  cnpitalism  to  keep  ihe  workers 
of  the  world  from  unitinK.  and  to  tlirow  them  against  each 
other  in  the  Btrugglcs  of  contcndluK  capitalist  intcrestH  for  the 
control  of  the  yet  unexploited  marketa  of  the  world  or  the  re- 
maiuiug  sources  of  profit. 

Tbp  Booialiat  movement,  therefore,  is  a  worlri-moveroent.  It 
knows  of  no  conSiot»  of  interests  between  the  workers  of  one 
nation  and  the  workers  of  another.  It  stands  for  the  fr^rtom 
of  the  workers  of  all  nationn;  and,  in  so  standing,  it  makfa 
for  the  full  freedom  of  all  humanity. 

III. — The  ftocialifit  movemout  owes  its  btrtb  aod  growth  to 
that  economic  development  of  world-process,  which  la  rnpidly 
separating  a  working  or  producing  clara  from  a  possessing  or 
repitflliflt  class.  The  class  that  produces  nothing  poaspsses 
lahor's  fruitw,  and  the  opiMirtnuitiesi  and  enjoyments  these  frulta 
afford,  while  the  class  that  does  the  world's  real  work  has  in- 
creasing economic  uncertainty,  and  physical  and  intellectual 
misery,  for  its  i.>ortion. 

Tlic  fact  that  thene  two  classes  have  not  yet  become  fully 
conscious  of  their  distinction  from  each  other,  the  fact  that  the 
lines  of  division  and  interests  may  not  yet  be  clearly  drawn* 
does  not   change  the  fact  of  the  class  conflict. 

Thifl  class  struggle  is  due  to  the  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  employment,  or  the  tools  of  production.  Whenever 
and  wherever  man  owned  \\\s  own  land  and  tools,  and  by  them 
prndnced  only  the  things  which  he  used,  economic  iude]>endeDC« 
was  possible.  But  production,  or  the  making  of  goods,  has 
long  ceaaed  to  be  individual.  The  labor  of  scores,  or  even 
thousandB.  enters  into  almost  every  article  produced.  Produc- 
tion is  now  social  or  collective.  Prncttcatly  everything  is 
made  or  done  by  many  men — sometimes  separated  by  sens  or 
couiiuents — working  together  for  the  same  end.  Bui  this  co- 
op4-ration  in  prodnction  is  not  for  the  direct  nse  of  the  things 
made  by  the  workers  who  make  thera.  but  for  the  profit  of 
the  owners  of  the  toots  and  means  of  production;  and  to  this 
is  due  the  present  division  of  snriety  into  two  classes;  and 
from  it  have  sprung  all  the  miseries,  inharmoniea  and  coDtra- 
dictiona  of  our  nvilijialion. 

Between  these  two  classes  there  can  be  no  possible  compro- 
mise or  identity  of  interests,  any  more  than  thi^re  can  be 
peace  in  the  midst  of  war,  or  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
A  society  based  upon  this  class  division  carries  In  it^^elf  the 
aecda  of  its  own  destruction.  Such  a  aociety  is  founded  io 
fundamental  injustice.  There  can  be  no  possible  basis  for 
socinl  peace,  for  individual  frefdom.  for  mental  find  moi*al 
hamiony.  except  in  the  conscious  and  complete  triumph  of  the 
working  claas  as  the  only  claaa  that  has  the  right  or  power 
to  be. 

IV. — Thn  .Borialist  programme  is  no!  a  theory  imposed  upon 
aocfpty  for  its  ao-eptance  or  rejection.  It  is  but  tlu'  intfrpre- 
tation  of  what  is.  aooner  or  later,  inevitable.  Capitalism  is 
already  atrugglinff  to  its  destmction.     It  ia  no  longer  competent 
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most  immediftte  Intcrwt.  and  for  whatever  will  lessen  the 
oconomic  and  poliiicul  powers  of  the  cupiialiat  and  intTease  the 
like   powerH  of  the  workor. 

But,  iu  so  duiug,  we  are  using  the&e  renaedial  uioa^ures  aa 
means  to  the  one  Rreat  fnd  of  the  co-operative  commouweulih. 
Snt'h  measun'fl  of  relief  as  wt*  may  ho  able  lo  force  from 
capitalism  are  but  a  piejinration  of  the  workers  to  seize  tho 
whoW  powt-ra  of  goveroojeat,  in  order  that  they  luaj'  thereby 
lay  hold  of  the  whole  akystem  of  industry,  and  thus  come  into 
their  rightful   inheritance. 

To  this  end  we  pledge  otiraelves.  aa  the  party  of  the  working 
clttsa,  to  use  nil  |M>litii-al  power,  us  fast  an  it  Hhall  bp  iutnisted 
to  us  by  our  foliow-worltera.  buth  for  their  immediate  inieresta 
and  for  their  ultimate  and  complete  emancipation.  To  this  end 
we  appeal  to  all  the  workers  of  America,  and  to  all  who  will 
lend  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  workers  in  their  struggle 
to  gain  their  own,  and  to  all  who  will  nobly  nnd  disinterestedly 
give  thiiir  dayn  nnd  en.?rpii*8  unto  the  workers'  cause,  to  cast 
in  their  lot  and  faith  with  the  Socialist  party.  Our  appeal  .for 
the  truBi  and  suffrages  of  our  fellow -workers  is  at  once  an 
appeal  for  their  common  good  and  freedom,  and  for  ihe  freedom 
and  blossoming  of  nur  common  hunisnity.  In  pledging  our* 
srlvea.  and  thutte  we  i*epreseut,  to  Iw  faithful  to  the  appeal 
whiclt  we  make,  we  twl  ieve  that  we  are  but  preparing  the 
BotI  of  that  economic  freedom  from  which  will  spring  the  free- 
dom of  the  whole  man. 


NATIONAL    SOCIALIST    LABOtt    PLATFORM. 

AIKIPTED    AT    NEW    YORK,    N.    Y.,    JULY,     1004. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  of  America,  in  convention  assem- 
bled, ren^seria  the  inulieuable  right  of  cuau  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pnrsnit  of  happiness. 

We  hold  that  the  purpose  of  government  is  to  secure  to  every 
citiseu  the  enjoyment  of  this  right ;  but  taught  by  experienoo 
we  h'»ld  furthermore  that  such  right  is  illusory  lo  the  majority 
of  the  people,  to  wit.  the  working  clas.s,  under  the  present 
system  of  economic  inequality  that  is  essentially  destructive  of 
tDcir  life,  their  liberty  and  their  happines:^. 

Wo  hold  that  the  true  theory  of  i>oliticK  is  that  the  machinery 
of  govern riieni  must  lie  controlled  by  the  whole  people ;  hut 
again  taught  by  exi>prien**e  we  hold  furthermorw  that  the  true 
theory  of  economics  is  that  the  means  of  production  must  like- 
wise be  ownefl,  operated  and  «TtntroHed  by  the  people  in  com- 
mon. Man  cannot  exoix-ise  his  right  of  life.  Hljerty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  without  the  ownership  of  tlie  Innd  on  and 
the  tool  with  which  to  work.  l>rprivod  of  these,  his  life,  bia 
liberty  and  his  fate  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  elaaa  that  owns 
those  essentials  for  work  and  production. 

We  hold  that  the  exis-ting  contradiction  between  the  theory 
of  rfnmocrntic  governmi-nt  nnd  the  fact  of  a  despotic  p^-onomic 
system — the  private  ownership  of  the  natural  and  aoiial  op- 
portonitiea— divides  the  people  into  two  classes,  th«  capitalist 
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class  and  the  working  rlass;   throws  society   into   the  convul- 
siona  of  the  claims  ntragelc.  sod  perverts  covernmeDt  to  the  ex- 

elusive  benefit  of  the  rapitnlUt   cIomr. 

Thus  Inhor  U  roMte<l  or  the  neulth  which  it  alone  produces, 
is  denied  the  means  of  scli-employuieni.  ami.  hy  compulsory 
fdlenes»  in  wage  slavery,  is  even  deprived  of  the  neeeasarlea 
oe  life. 

A^aiust  such  a  system  the  Socialist  Labor  party  raises  the 
banner  of  revolt,  and  demands  the  uncondilioual  surrender  of 
the  rapitiilist   cloiis. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when,  in  the  natural  course  of 
aocial  evolution,  this  system,  through  the  destructive  nctiou 
of  lis  failures  and  crises  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  constructive 
tendencies  of  its  trusts  and  other  capitalist  comhinniions  on 
the  other  hand,  will  hove  worked  out  its  own  downfall. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  wage  worknrs  of  America  to 
organiKe  under  the  txinner  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  into  a 
claaa^oDMcio'js  body,  aware  of  its  rights  and  determined  to 
conquer  them. 

And  we  also  call  upon  all  other  intelligent  citizens  to  place 
themselves  sqiiarely  upon  the  ground  of  working  class  interests, 
and  join  us  in  this  mighty  and  noble  work  of  human  emanci- 
pation, so  that  w*»  may  put  summary'  end  to  the  existing  bar- 
barous class  conflict  liy  placing  the  land  and  all  the  means 
of  production,  transportation  and  distribution  into  the  bands 
of  the  people  as  a  collective  body,  and  substituting  the  co- 
operative commnnwenlth  for  the  prpsent  state  of  painless  pro- 
du<'tion,  industrial  wiir  nud  i^ocicil  disorder — a  comniouvvealth  in 
which  every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit 
of  his  faculties,  multiplied  by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civili- 
zation. 


NATIONAL   UMTKD   CIIIUSTIAN    PLATFORM. 

ADOPTED     AT    ST.     LOUIS,     MO.,     UAT     2.     1904. 

We.  the  United  Chriatian  party.  In  national  mass  conven- 
tion nRsembled.  in  His  nnme.  in  the  city  of  St.  I/onis.  Mo.. 
May  2,  IIKM.  acknowledging  Almighty  God  as  our  Father  and 
Jiwua  Christ  as  our  leader,  commauder,  govet-nor  and  king ; 
believing  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  all  Christiana  and 
patriots  should  unite  nn  the  day  of  election  nnd  vote  direct 
on  all  questions  of  vital  imiiortnnce.  and  njiply  Christian  golden 
rule  to  hII  government  by  and  for  the  pwfjile.  do  hereby  declare 
that  the  plarforin  nnd  purpose  of  the  United  Christian  party 
is  find  shall  he  to  work  and  stand  for  union  in  His  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ijord's  Prayer,  for  the  fultilment  of  (Joii'a  law 
through  direct  legislation  of  the  people  poverned  by  the  golden 
rule,    regardless   nf  sex,  crf^rd,   rolor.   nationality. 

As  an  expre.Hiiion  of  ronsent  or  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the 
governed,  in  harmony  with  the  al>ove  statements — 

We  also  declare  iu  favor  of  dire<.'t  legislation  providing  for 
an  equal  standard  of  morals  for  both  sexes,  and  moat  vigo- 
rotiHly  oppose  the  traffic  in  girls  and  all  forms  of  the  social 
CTil. 
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We  are  opposed  to  war  and  condemn  mob  violence. 

We  favor  Kovernment  ownership  of  coal  mioes,  oil  wells  and 
public    utilities. 

Wp  are  opposed  ti>  covernraont  revenue  from  the  maDufacture 
and  »ale  of   intoxicatinir  lt<itinr   as  a    bevernKe. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  trusts  and  combines  contrary  \o  the 
welfare  of  the  common  people,  nml  declare  that  Christian  gov- 
ernment through  direot  legisljition  will  regulate  the  trusts  and 
labor  problem  according  to  tbe  golden  rule. 


NATIONAL    LIKERTX    PLATFORM. 

AlX)PTEn    AT    BT.     LOUIS,     MO..    JULY    7,     1904. 

We.  the  delt'gfttea  of  the  Xationnl  Liberty  party  of  the  Dnited 
States,  in  convi'iiiiou  aKR«mbled,  dpclare  our  unaltf'rnble  faith  in 
the  ewtential  doctrine  of  human  liberty,  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and   the   brotherhood   of    mtiu. 

Under  no  other  doctiiue  can  the  people  of  this  or  any  other 
country  stand  together  in  good  friend»bip  and  pt'rfe<'t  union. 
Egual  liberty  ia  the  first  concession  tbnt  a  republican  form  of 
soTernment  concedes  to  itu  |)eopte,  and  universal  brotherhood 
la  the  cementing  tie  which  binds  a  people  to  respect  the  laws. 

It  has  always  been  so  where  caste  existed  and  was  recog- 
nized by  law  or  by  <«mmon  coufient.  that  the  oppression  of  the 
weaker  by  the  stronger  has  atiainfnl  and  a  degree  of  human 
slavery  been  realized.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  must  nerca- 
aarily  exist  wh^re  niiiversnl  suffrage  is  not  maintained  and 
respected,  and  where  one  man  ixjnsidera  that  by  nature  he  was 
born  and  bv  nature  dies  l)ettcr  than  nuothcr. 

The  HppHcntion  of  the  fundnmental  principles  of  the  rights  of 
men  is  alwa^'s  the  paramount  issne  before  a  people,  and  when 
they  are  strictly  adhered  to  there  is  no  disturbing  element  to 
the  peace,  prosperity,  or  to  the  great  Industrial  body  politic 
of  the  country. 

We  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  tbe  civil  as  against  the 
military  law.  when  and  where  the  civil  is  respwted.  But 
when  the  civil  law  lias  been  outraged  and  wrested  from  the 
bauds  of  entbority  it  should  be  understood  that  military  law 
mav  be  temporarily  instituted. 

Law  and  order  should  take  (he  place  of  lynching  and  mob 
violence,  and  polygamy  should  not  survive,  but  polygamy  Is 
more  tolerable  than  lyncbing,  and  we  regret  that  a  great 
national  party  could  overlook  lynching,  and  yet  denounce  po- 
b'gamy. 

Citieens  of  a  democracy  should  be  non-partisan,  always  cast- 
ing their  votes  for  the  safety  of  their  country  and  for  their 
beat    interests,    individually    and    collectively. 

The  right  of  any  American  citizen  to  supiwrt  any  measure 
instead  of  party  should  not  he  questioned,  and  when  men  ron- 
Curm  themselves  to  party  inst^Hd  of  principles  they  become 
party  slaves.  There  were  2.r>f>0.lVH)  sm  h  slaves  among  our 
colored  population  iu  1000.  all  voting  strictly  to  party  linea, 
KSfi'dlesa  of   LheLr  matcrkil   welfare.     We  are  aatiafied  that 
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they  diJ  not  serve  their  hp«t  interest  in  fhftt  siTtion  of  the 
country  in  which  the  greater  uuinber  of  them  live  hy  doing  90. 
Tbesti  being  our  thuuKhU  Mrd  hh^&s  of  how  the  UovernmcDt*! 
affnirs  should  he  coufluolod,  we  inoBt  respectfully  Bubmit  them 
to  all  liberty-loving  and  Chri'^tian-beartetl  pe^tple,  that  they  may 
at*t  upon  iheiu  in  u.  spirit  ut'  jut>uce  aud  equity,  "with  good  will 
to  flil.  rafllioe  toward  uoite." 

Suffrage. — We  aak  for  universiil  suflfra^e,  or  quBllfieation 
which  doei;  not  dii$criminate  agaiusL  nny  reputable  citiiaeu  ou 
accotiut    of   color    or   pondition. 

CHizcnuhip. — We  ask  that  tht*  Pedera!  Government  enforce 
its  guarantee  to  protect  its  cltizenst  aud  sefura  for  them  every 
right  given  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ^$tate«,  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Lynch  Law. —  We  appeal  to  all  forms  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant reli^ioua  to  assiKi  uh  to  awaken  the  Christian  cuuscieucea 
of  oil  cla:i;ics  of  tho  American  people,  private  citizt-ns  and  of- 
ficers, to  wipe  out  the  greatpnt  eihamc  known  to  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  whose  very  root  sepma  to  have  l>een  planted  in 
this,  one  of  the  most  proud  of  all  nations  of  its  civilization — 
**Iynch  law."  the  pregnatop  of  uunrchism,  the  moat  dan^'erons 
system  to  revolnlionize  our  Uepublic. 

We  ask  that  the  national  laws  be  so  remedied  as  to  give  any 
citizen,  being  next  of  kin,  the  right  to  demand  an  indemnity 
of  the  National  Uovemiuent  for  the  taking  of  life  or  the 
injuring  of  any  citizf^n  other  than  by  due  prwcss  of  law.  And 
that  where  the  property  of  a  ciiizcn  is  wilfnlly  destroypd  by  a 
moh,  the  Federal  Government  ubuU  be  hold  to  moke  restitution 
lo  the  injured  parties. 

Thr  Art/ti/. — We  demand  an  intn-eaae  of  the  regular  ntmy, 
making  six  negro  regiments  instead  of  four,  and  an  equal 
chance  to  colored  ftoldier«   to  become  line  officers. 

We  favor  the  adjustment  of  ull  grievances  between  tbe^  xvnge 
enraeT  and  the  capitalist  by  eiiuitable  resources  wilbout  in* 
jUHtice   to  either   or   by   methods  of  coercion. 

We  firmly  protest  against  interference  of  the  fJovernment  in 
the  Orient  until  paramount  liolitical  issues  of  the  races,  capi- 
tal aiid  labor  are   settled  and  settled  right   at  houif. 

Pcnaion«  for  the  Ej^'Stavc«. — AVe  firmly  believe  that  the  ex- 
Bla\v,  who  Kr»rved  tbr*  country  for  24<>  years,  filling  the  Inp  of 
this  nation  with  wealth  by  their  labor,  should  be  pensiont^d  from 
the  overflowing  treasury  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  and 
hnve  been  loyal,  both  on  land  and  sea.  as  providpd  in  th*'  bill  in- 
Irudni-ed  in  tlie  Sfnate  of  the  United  States  by  Senator  Hnuna, 
of  the  State  of  Ubio. 

Ooi-'crntnGnt  Otcncrtihip  ami  Public  Vnrricr*. — We  ask  that 
the  general  Goveruuiont  own  and  iH}ntrol  all  public  carriers  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  the  cifiKens  of  ine  United  Stales 
(*ould  not  be  denied  equal  nccommodationa  where  tbey  pay  witb 
the  same  lawful  money  provided  by  the  Oovernruent  as  a  cir- 
culating mtulinm  and  as  a   legal  tender  for  nil  obligations. 

Am^rwan  Cithn^A  Deprived  of  >iclf-Oovcrnvtcnt.—T\ie  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  shonld 
b^  givea  the  ri^ht  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  President 
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and  VI CO- President  of  the  Unitpd  States,  and  should  be  allowed 
reprwspntntion  in  the  two  brniKhes  of  Conffress,  and  the  election 
of  a  Governor,  Mayor,  C'ity  Ooiincil.  and  such  other  officers  aa 
are  newssary  for  the  proper  (fovernment  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia.  We  indorse  the  Gallagher  rpRolmion  looking  to  the 
esUblisbmeut  of  self-government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


NATIONAL    PHOUIBITION    PLATFORM. 

AXtOVTKD   AT    IISDIAWAPOLIS,    IKD.,    JnTE    30,    1904. 

The  Prohibition  party,  iu  national  conveMion  assembled,  at 
TndianapoliH,  June  30.  19<>i.  r<.'<*uBuiziu(!  that  the  chivf  uml  of 
all  government  \a  the  estalilishiueut  of  those  principles  of 
rigbteousiK^KR  and  jiiNlici>  which  have  been  rcvealod  to  mf>n  na 
the  will  of  the  ever-living  (Jod,  doairin?  His  hl(»sKinK  upon 
our  national  life,  and  lM3lieviug  in  the  petpi'tiiation  of  the 
high  ideata  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  established  hy  our  fathers,  makes  the  following 
declaration   oF  principles  and  xturpiwea : 

The.  AJotit  Iminirtiint  QuvntioH  in  Amcruan  PoUtU-s. — The 
widely  prevailing  system  of  the  licensed  and  legaltxvd  aale  of 
alcoholic  bcveragea  \a  ho  ruinous  to  individual  iutereala.  ao 
Inimical  to  public  welfare,  ro  detttructive  of  nntional  wealth 
and  ao  aubvert^ive  of  tho  rights  of  great  massi>a  of  our  eitisen- 
■hip,  that  ih*'  dcstrucTioii  of  I  bo  traffic  in,  and  for  years  hoa 
been,  tlw  most  Important  question  in  Amerirun  politlcH. 

Iffmtred  by  Democrutic  and  RciiuhiuMn  Leaders. —  We  de- 
nounce the  lack  of  AtateRmnnship  exbibit(>d  hy  the  leaders  of 
the  r)pmo<Tatic  and  Hoimhiican  parties  in  their  refoaal  to  rec- 
ognize the  paramount  iiuportance  of  thia  gui>sliou,  and  tlic 
cowardice  with  which  thf  lead^ra  of  these  parties  hnve  courted 
the  favor  of  those  whose  selfish  interests  are  advanced  hy  the 
continuation  and  <ii]gmentatiou  of  the  traffic,  until  to-day  the 
influence  of  the  liquor  traffir*  prncttrally  dominates  nationnl, 
8late  and  loial  government   tlirougbout   (he  nation. 

Repufation  a  Fiiilun' — fticvnuv  Sft^nvy  a  Rr%b^\ — We  declare 
the  truth.  domonstraTcd  by  the  experipnee  of  half  a  oentury, 
that  all  mcthoilEi  of  dealing  with  thp  liijuor  traffic  which  recog- 
nise ita  right  to  exi^t.  in  any  form,  under  any  system  of  license 
or  tax  or  rfgnlalion.  have  proved  powt^rless  to  remove  it*  evils, 
and  uselfKH  an  rhpckN  upon  ita  growth,  while  the  inxif^nificant 
public  revenues  whirb  hnve  accrued  fherffmm  hnve  scared  the 
public  conKcieuce  against  a  recognition  of  its  iniquity. 

Prohiftitorj/  Loir,  Adminintcrrd  h|/  Uk  PricndA,  the  Onlff 
Bope. — We  call  public  attention  to  the  fart,  pi-ov<>d  by  the 
*iperience  of  more  thnn  tifty  years,  that  to  swurp  the  etinctraent 
and  enforcfmenl  nf  prnhibitnr,v  legislation,  in  which  nione  liM 
the  hope  of  the  protection  of  thp  people  from  the  liquor  traf- 
fic, it  is  necps.-^ary  that  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  gmernrnpnt  should  be  in  the  hands  of  »  political 
party  in  htirmouy  with  the  prohibition  principle,  and  pledged  to 
Its  embodiment  in  law.  and  to  the  execution  of  those  laws. 
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Parijf  Will  Enact  aiuf  Enforce  Prohibitory  LattH. — We  pledge 

le  Prohibition  party,  wh^revpr  pivpn  power  by   the  nnnrai!^ 


the  Prohibition  party,  wh^revpr  gixe-a  power  by  the  nnffnLi!;ai 
of  llie  jwuple,  to  the  enactment  and  enforceiQent  of  laws  pro- 
hibiting and  abolisbiDK  the  manufartnre,  importation,  traD»- 
portation  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

No  Other  latue  of  Equal  Importaner. — We  declare  that  there 
is  not  only  no  other  issue  of  equal  importance  before  the 
American  people  to-day.  but  that  the  ao*i*alled  issues  upoa 
which  the  Democratic  and  Repabliean  partiea  aeek  to  divide 
the  electorate  of  the  country  are.  in  large  part,  subterfuges 
under  the  cover  of  which  Ihey  wrangle  for  the  spoils  of  office. 

Attitude  on  Other  Public  Quc^tionit. — Recognizing  that  the 
Intelligent  voters  of  the  coantry  may  properly  ask  our  attitade 
opon  other  questions  of  public  concern,  we  declare  ooraelvea 
In  favor  of : 

The   Impartial   enforcement   of   all    law. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  people's  rights  by  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  justice  to  all  combinations  and  or* 
eanizatioDs   of   capital   and    labor. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should 
depend  uiwn  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  of  the  citisen. 

A  more  intimate  relation  between  the  people  and  govern- 
ment, by  a  wbie  application  of  the  principle  of  the  inltiBtlTe 
and   referendum. 

8ticb  changes  in  our  Ihwr  as  will  place  tariff  schednles  In  the 
hands  of  an  omni-portisan  commission. 

The  application  of  uniform  laws  (o  all  our  country  and  de- 
pendencies. 

The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  vote  of  the  people. 

The  extension  and  honest  administration  of  the  civil  service 
laws. 

The  aafeguording  of  every  citizen  in  every  place  nnder  the 
government  of  the  i>eople  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the  rights 
guamuleed  by   the  lows  and  the  Cooiiiitulion. 

[n1(.TnationaI  arbitration,  nnd  we  declare  that  our  nation 
sfanuld  contribute,  in  every  ninnner  consistent  with  national 
dignity,  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  peace  between  all 
nations. 

The  reform  of  oar  divorce  laws,  the  final  extirpation  of 
polygamy,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  present  shameful 
system  of  the  illegal  sanction  of  the  social  evil,  with  its  un- 
speakable traffic  iu  girU,  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  almoet 
sil  our  cities. 


NATIONAL    CONTINENTAL    PLATFORM. 

ADOPTED    AT    CHICAGO,    II.U,    ArCDST    31,     IWH, 

The  Continpntal  party  of  the  United  States,  in  first  national 
convention  nasembled.  In  the  city  of  Chicago.  August  31.  1904, 
aunouucca  the  following  platform  of  principles: 

The  objects  and  ends  of  the  Continental  party,  as  set  forth 
in  its  cbnrier,  arc:  "To  enlist  the  co-operation  of  If'gal  voters 
throughout  the  United  States  in  earnest  and  hooorable  efforta 
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to  repeal  unjust  laws  in  every  branch  of  government,  anrl,  in 
their  btead.  to  spourp  the  ennftment  and  enforcement  of  other 
laws  lM?tter  adapted  to  'establish  justioe,  insure  domeatic  tran- 
quillity, promote  the  Keni'ral  wi?Ifare,'  and  secure  the  election 
or  appointment  to  oflBcc  of  honest  and  capable  men." 

PoramoMttt  Isbuch. — The  qaestions  pertaiuiug  to  money,  the 
tariCf,  trauHporLation.  trusts  and  eurporatiuna,  the  rare  proI>- 
lem,  the  labor  problem,  are  pre-eminently  li\'e  iagupB,  which 
can  never  be  permanently  settled   until   they   are  settled  right. 

Tariff. — Without  referring  to  our  trade  relatione  with  na- 
tions ot  the  Eastern  Continent,  we  declare  our  adherence  to  the 
SrlncipleH  of  reciprocity  advocated  by  that  eminent  atntesmnn, 
amps  O.  Blaine,  aa  applied  to  Cannda  and  all  American  repul>- 
Hc*.  To  this  end  wo  favor  such  Oongressioiial  action  as  ahall 
initiate  n  movement  intended  to  brini;  nbout  reciprocity  to  its 
fullest  extent  with  the  entire  Anicrionn  Continent.  In  the 
language  of  Mr.  Bloine:  "There  is  room  for  but  one  commer- 
cial flag  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  North  role." 

Money. — We  Iwlieve  that  the  money  Question  is  far  from 
being  aettled,  and  that  it  involves  not  only  the  gold  standard, 
but  the  far  greater  question,  namely.  Who  nhall  issue  and  cuu* 
trol  the  paper  currency  of  the  nation — the  Government  or  the 
banks?  lie  who  controls  the  money  of  a  country  cootroU  the 
government  of  that  countiy. 

We  believe  that  the  money  trust  is  the  mother  of  all  other 
truata ;  that  it  1^4  international  in  it^  scope;  that  it  baa  duplicate 
headquarters— London  and  New  York ;  that  its  power  exceeds 
in  many  particulars  the  power  of  the  Governmeut  itaelf:  that 
it  controia  leeislation  by  controlling  the  political  party  in 
power;  that  througli  its  agents  it  secured  thf  nomination  of 
the  PrestdenliaJ  candidates  of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  and  dictated  the  main  planks  of  their  nalional 
platforms. 

We  Iwlieve  that  it  is  this  subserviency  of  the  two  leading 
political  parties  of  this  country  to  the  money  trust  that  i;* 
fast  placing  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  individuals,  reducing  to  jienury  and  want  millions  of  the 
laboring  and  middle  classes  and  establisbiug  In  this  land  of 
former  freedom  a  plutocracy  which  threatens  to  lie  more  arbi- 
trary in  ita  demands  than  any  monarchy  of  the  Old  World. 

"To  coin  money  and  rcKulale  the  value  thonx»f"  is  a  function 
of  the  National  Government  which  the  Constitution  has  denied 
to  the  States,  but  which  the  Republican  party  has  delegated.  In 
part,  to  corporations. 

As  a  check  to  the  enc-ronchmenta  of  the  money  power  we  advo- 
cate  the   following  demands: 

The  act  authorizing  national  hanks  to  issue  notes  of  crwiit 
ahould  be  repealed.  All  money  of  every  description  should  be 
Issued  by  the  general  Government,  and  be  equal  in  value,  dollar 
for  dollar. 

Poaial  hanks  for  deposit  and  check  should  bo  established — one 
In  every  city,  county,  town  and  village,  the  surplus  funds  thus 
accruing  to  be  loaned  to  the  people  at  interest  not  exceeding  3 
per  oeaL  per  annum. 
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of  femftcis  of 

ani  pi— lit  and  cAcicat  hi* 
9  be  epcratod  Cor  tbe  aafiety 
^^yaMfc.,  ratbrr  liiaii  for  the  ymiynm  of  dnlarlaf  (te  aaaaJ 
nviiKad  on  vatervd  atoca. 

Dartec  the  jiar  1901  tbe  raOroado  of  Ki^inJ.  wUck  are 
•anaod  aM  operated  by  the  Goreraaent,  tiaasportcd  an  iMcnae 
Bsnber  of  paaMncea  iritboat  a  oiocle  fatality.  la  thSa  auaitrf 
a  penoa  nrtiMl»  take*  ba  Kfe  ia  his  hud  when  be  fll«na 
aboard  a  truia  of  irtira.  We  betiere  Utat  tbe  faUlitJes  of  nu(- 
road  troTcl  la  the  United  States  caA  be  traced  (firactljr  to  tbe 
enplojveiK  of  cheap  aad  caretes  cmplorea.  the  oieiamliac 
of  iinintaii  aad  ooadoctofs.  and  the  D4^iect  to  take  proper 
nvcaotfooa  ajcalaat  accideots,  with  a  titm  to  **cut  dova  operat- 
ID?  /'xp^nf^.  and  rfatu  enable  railroad  oflk^Io  to  declare  the 
unuet  divirlpnd*  to  stockbolden. 

A*  a  retoedy  for  such  aboaee  we  demand  the  prooectitloa  icr 
manalaovhter  of  the  principal  oflcen  of  a   raUroad  company 

00  wbone  tine  the  death  of  a  pai«enc«r  shall  be  traced  directly 
th(>  careleaenut  or   incompet^ory   of  tbeir  employea.  or  to 

^ttrlr  Inrapaclty  caoeed  by  Iodk  hours  of  cootiDuous  labor. 

Oi>vemmrnt  Railroad*. — To  five  work  to  the  anemployed. 
furniab  cIk^m^ht  anil  more  equitable  rates  of  transportation,  in- 
tiiii-.'  ft,..  y.\f,-'.\  nnfl  coDvpnienc?  of  the  rntveUini?  puV'Uc.  and 
f  (hility   of    ipoTemmenl   ovnership  of   railroads. 

1  '-S  frovemment  nhonld  at  onre  proceed  to  con- 
f  "rate  one  or  mon?  linM  of  foar-track  rail- 

tbe  Atlantic  to  the  PhciQc  coast,  and  one 

CI   :.    .     .:.  i  from  the  Golf  of  Mejiico  to  points  near 

oar  nortiirm  ttoundary. 

Labor. — We  believe  fn  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  the 
In'Mcflr  urift  jtrotcctioD  of  those  who  toil.  Capital  In  organixed, 
iitMl  tmn  1)0  it^ht  to  deny  labor  the  pririlpge  which  it  ciairru 
for  itw'If.  Ifktf'lticeat  organization  of  iat>or  ta  demanded  to  prc- 
serre  tbe  rigbtti  of  the  laborer.  It  raises  the  fltaodard  of  worfc- 
Riannhip  and  promotes  tbe  cflSciency,  intcJligence,  indrpeDdence 
and  rharxipr  of  the   wage  eflrner. 

Wf>  l>rli(7vp  with  Abraham  Lincoln  that  lalur  \»  prior  to  copi* 
tAl  and  iM  not  Its  slave,  but  its  rompunion.  and  we  plead  for 
that  broad  spirit  of  tolerance  and  justice  which  will  ^trnraote 
lndti}<tnsl  peace  through  tbe  obserrnnce  of  just  principles  of 
arblirttli'jn. 

Wo  favor  thr  ennctmcDt  of  legislation  looking  to  the  Improre- 
tni'nt  in  conditions  for  wftpe  cftrnera.  the  abolition  of  child 
labor,  the  suppreiaiion  of  swcat-nhopei  and  of  couvict  labor  In 
f'ompetition  with  free  labor,  ami  the  exHusion  from  American 
shores  of  foreign  pauper  labor  and  Asiatic  labor  of  every  na- 
tionnlity. 

We  favor  the  aborter  workday,  and  declare  that  eight  bonn 
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should  constitute  the  luaxiiDuin  workday  m  all  manufocturinx 
Mtubli^hiueutii.  workshops,  mines  and  all  other  industrial 
estAlilUbiuriitH,  mid  thnt  wbero  great  skill  and  re:)pou8iblJity  am 
ivquirMj  of  «n  employe,  ns  in  the  case  of  railroad  engineers, 
train  doHpatclierH,  Bti'auibout  employes,  etc.,  no  perttou  should 
be  cuQtiuuuu&ly  employed  more  than  six  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four. 

Tr\vft»  and  Corporations. — All  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions doing  buHint'Ku  in  two  or  more  Slules  should  be  chartered 
by  Congress,  nntl  then  only  after  a  claw  Hcrutiny  of  their  cap- 
itulizatitiu,  a  strict  investigation  revealing  their  intentions,  and  n 
most  guarded  restriction  of  their  powers  and  oi>erationii.  The 
creating  of  "corners"  and  the  establishing  of  exorbit«nt  prices 
for  produ<*ls  nccessjary  to  humun  exlKtence  slionld  be  miule  a 
criminal  offfnre  against  the  ofliccr^  directors  and  .stockhotdent 
of  a  corporation  so  offending,  subjecting  them  to  tbe  severetit 
uepulties.  A  man  is  no  let^s  a  robber  because  he  Is  able  to 
hold  up  bis  virtim  by  due  nroceMS  of  law. 

The  Philippintn. — The  PhilippincM.  the  same  as  Cuba,  should 
l>e  gi]arante«>d  ultimate  indep»nden<>e  and  a  stable  government 
under  Uio  protection  of  the   I'pited  States. 

The  Electoral  College. — The  Congressional  district,  tneread  of 
the  State,  should  be  made  the  unit  in  the  Electoral  College,  ap- 
portioning to  each  district  one  Presidential  elector,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  voters  of  that  district. 

Taxation. — We  demand  such  legislation  os  will  place  the 
burdens  of  government  upon  tlmt  clnrt«  of  j>eople  who  have  been 
most  favored  by  special  acts  of  government,  and  to  this  end  we 
favor  a  grndunied  propnrty  tax,  exempting  from  its  provi- 
sioua  property  of  the  individual  to  the  amount  of  110.000  or 
less*.  We  also  demand  thnt  a  10  per  cent,  tax  be  levied  an- 
nually  upon   all   unocvupiod   and  unimproved   laud. 

New  Primnry  Late. — We  demand  the  enactment  by  the  aev* 
eml  States  of  n  primary  elfction  law,  by  which  all  oandidotea 
for  public  office  shall  be  selected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
without  the  aid  of  a  delegate  convention. 

Wo  denounce  government  by  the  gavel  In  party  conventionii 
and  demand  the  elimiuntion  of  the  party  "boss"  from  politics, 
by  whatever  method  it  rau  be  brought  about. 

7«iHflffiv  atift  Reffmtditm.—Tht^  election  laws  of  the  sevoral 
States  should  be  rlianged,  by  constitutionni  amendment  when 
necessary,  so  aa  to  provide  for  direct  legislation  by  the  method 
known  as  the  initiative  and  referendnm. 

QvalifirntionH  of  Efrrttint. — Karb  State  should  possess  the 
sole  right  to  determine  by  legislation  tb'?  i|ualiru'ut:ions  required 
of  voters  within  its  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  race,  "olor  or 
nex. 

Cotutiiutionat  Ra-'Uion. — Tbe  Constitution  of  the  TTaited 
States  i^bould  be  revised  and  amended  in  accordnnce  with  the 
method  provided  In  Article  V.,  that  our  fundamental  law  may 
answer  the  demands  of  a  rentnry  of  civilization  and  prngr-caa. 

4/»;jco{  to  I ntlf'pendvni  Vatrn^. — Relieving  our  demHiids  to  be 
practicable  and  just,  we  appeal  to  all  who  believe  in  majority 
rule,  to  all  who  are  weary  of  Standard  Oil  government,  to  aQ 
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who  are  opposed  to  gavel  gorernment  in  party  politics,  tnd  to 
ail  others  who  desire  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  to  unit*  with 
V6  In  advocating  the  principles  herein  enunciated  unitl  tber 
aball  be  enacted  Into  laws  for  the  government  of  this  Republic — 
a  Republic  founded  by  Wasbingtoo  aad  JefTorson  aad  the  Cod- 
linenLal  ConKrc&s.  and  first  defended  and  protected  by  the  Cou- 
tlnental    Army   of    the    United  Statea. 


PARTY  PLATFORMS. 

1908. 

DEMOCRATIC.  REPDBLICiH,  IKDEPEIDEKT,  SOCliLIST, 
PBOHIBITIOI. 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  Dekvkh,  Colo.^  July  9, 1908. 

We,  the  representatlrea  of  Che  Democrats  of  the  United  States, 
in  National  convention  assembled,  reaffirm  our  belief  in  and 
pledge  our  loyalty  to  the  prlaciplea  of  the  party. 

We  rejoice  at  the  increasing  slgna  of  an  awakening  throughout 
the  country.  The  various  InveatlgaUons  have  traced  graft  and 
political  corruption  to  the  repreaeDtatlvea  of  predatory  wealth, 
and  laid  bare  the  uoacrupulous  methods  by  which  they  haT* 
debauched  eleciiona  and  preyed  upon  a  defenseless  public 
through  the  subaervleat  offlctala  whom  they  have  rataed  to 
place   and  power. 

The  conacience  of  the  Nation  la  now  arouaed  to  tree  the 
Government  from  the  grip  of  those  ^bo  have  made  It  a  bual> 
neae  aaset  of  the  favor-aeeking  corporations;  it  must  become 
again  a  people's  Government,  and  be  admlntatered  In  all  its 
departments  according  to  the  Jeffersoolan  maxim,  "Eiqua]  rlghta 
to  all   and  special  privileges  to   none." 

"Shalt  the  people  rule?"  la  the  overshadowing  loaue  which 
manifests  itself  in  all   the  questions  now  under  disj^usslon. 

Labor  and  Injunction*. — The  courts  of  Justice  are  the  bulwark 
of  our  liljertie!!.  and  we  yield  to  none  In  our  purpose  to  main- 
lalo  their  dignity.  Our  parly  has  given  to  the  bench  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  Judges,  who  have  added  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  in  which  this  department  must  be  jealously  main- 
tained. We  res»»nt  the  attempt  of  the  Republican  party  to  raise 
false  Issues  respecting  the  Judiciary.  It  la  an  unjust  refiectloa 
upon  a  great  body  of  our  cltlscna  to  aaaume  that  they  lack 
reaped  tor  the  courta. 
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It  la  the  funetloTi  of  the  courts  to  Interpret  the  laws,  which 
the  people  create,  and  If  the  laws  appear  to  work  i^conomic, 
social,  or  political  Injustice,  It  is  our  duty  to  change  them. 
The  only  basis  upon  which  the  integrliy  of  our  courts  can 
stand  fB  that  of  unswerving  Justice  and  protection  of  life,  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  property.  If  judicial  procesaoa  may  be 
abused,  we  should  guard  them  against   abuse. 

Kxperlence  has  proved  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the 
present  law  relating  to  Injunctions,  and  we  reiterate  the  pledge 
of  our  National  platforms  of  1896  and  1904  la  favor  of  tha 
measure  which  pasRcd  Ihe  United  States  Senate  in  1S96,  but 
which  a  Republican  Congress  has  evf^r  since  refused  to  enact; 
relating  to  contemptB  In  Federal  courts  and  providing  for  trial 
by  Jury  in  cases  of  Indirect  conicmpt. 

Questions  uf  judiclsl  practice  have  arisen  especially  In  cooaec- 
tion  with  industrial  disputes.  We  deem  that  the  parties  to 
all  judicial  proceedings  should  be  treated  with  rigid  Impar- 
tiality, and  that  Injunctions  should  not  be  Issued  la  any  cases 
In  which  Injunctlona  would  not  issue  if  no  Indufitrial  dispute 
were  involved. 

The  expandlDg  organization  of  industry  makes  It  essential  that 
there  should  be  no  abridgment  of  the  right  of  wage  enrmra  and 
producers  to  organise  tor  the  protection  of  wages  and  the  Im- 
provement of  labor  conditions,  to  the  end  that  such  labor 
organizations  and  their  members  should  not  be  regarded  aa 
illegal  combinations  In  restraint  of  trade. 
We  favor  the  eight-hour  day  on  all  Government  work. 
We  pledge  the  Df^mocrailc  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  Congress,  aa  far  as  the  Federal  jurisdiction  extends,  for 
a  general  Employers'  Liability  act,  ooverlug  Injury  to  body  or 
I0B8  of  life  of  employes. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
creating  a  Department  of  Labor,  represented  separately  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  which  department  shall  Include  the  subject 
of  mlneB  and  mining. 

Tariff. — We  welcome  the  belated  promise  of  tariff  reform  now 
affectoti  by  the  Republican  party  in  tardy  recognition  of  the 
right (iouaness  of  the  Democratic  position  on  this  question,  but 
the  people  cannot  sufnly  intrust  the  execution  of  this  Important 
work  to  a  party  which  Is  bo  deeply  obligated  to  the  highly 
protected  Intereflts  aa  is  the  Republican  party.  We  cMl  atten- 
tion to  the  BignlAcanl  fact  that  the  promised  relief  was  post- 
poned  until  after  the  coming  election — an  election  to  succeed  In 
which  the  Republican  party  must  have  that  same  support  from 
the  boneflciarles  of  the  high  protective  tariff  as  It  has  always 
heretofore  received  from  them,  and  to  the  further  fact  that 
during  years  of  uninterrupted  power,  no  action  whatever  has 
been  taken  by  the  Republican  Congress  to  correct  the  admit- 
tedly existing  tariff  iniquities. 

We  favor  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  reduction  of 
Import  duties.  Articles  entering  into  competition  with  tniat- 
eontrolled  products  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and 
material  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  tariff  upon  the  necea- 
sarlea  of  life,    especially   upon   articles   competing   with   Bucb 
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Amerlcaa  znanuf&cturao  as  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than 
at  homo,  and  gradiwu  r«ducUOQB  should  he  made  In  inch  other 
Mhodulca  as  may  be  iMcesa&ry  to  resUM'c  the  urlff  to  a  revenue 
basis. 

Bxlattoc  dntlea  bare  t^vea  to  the  manafacturers  of  paper  a 
shelter  behind  which  they  hare  organized  comblDatlooB  to  raise 
the  prEco  of  pulp  aad  of  paper,  thus  isix>oslnK  a  tax  upon  the 
spread  of  hoowledsa.  We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  ot  the 
tariff  on  pulp,  prtat  paper,  lumber.  Omber,  and  logs,  and  that 
Uiaae  arUdaa  be  pUoed  npoa  the  free  lUL 

^fMCrvpy  INmmt  V  J|i<qiwr.  — The  House  of  Representatlrea 
vaa  deatgaed  by  the  tsthcrs  of  the  CooBtltutlon  to  be  the  popular 
tnu^  9l  o«r  Oovemmant,  rasponslve   to  the  public  wlU. 

Tha  Hooaa  ot  Repreaeatatlvaa.  sa  controlled  in  recent  years 
by  iba  Rayidibcui  >artr.  kaa  caaMd  to  bt  a  dalibtrrativ^  aad 
aatvcttUT*  b«4r*  rtapoaaiva  to  tte  will  ot  a  ai^lBilty  or  its  mem- 
bar*,  bat  baa  aone  uadtf  tte  ahaolvte  AomlBaiion  of  the 
vbo  baa  eatlre  ooatrol  of  lU  daUbcxatlons  and  powers 


Wa  bavs  abBsrwsd  wttb 


tk«  finpalsr  branch  of  our 
m  to  obtatB  Bttbw  tbt  consideration 

d«sirad  her  ft  Bajacttr  or  its  mem- 


LedslatlTv  coremment  becomes  a  tallnre  irbcs  one  member, 
te  tl»  pvrsoo  oC  tha  Speaker,  is  more  pa««rfni  ikaa  the  entire 

bo<y* 

Wa  Aeaaad  that  the  House  of  RcpresentaUrco  ^lall  aga-In 
tM«om«  a  dcUberatWe  body,  controlled  by  a  malanty  of  the 
people'a  repreBcaiatlvee,  aad  not  by  the  Speaker,  and  we  pledge 
eurvslvas  to  adopt  such  rules  sod  regulations  to  gorera  the 
Houae  o(  Representatives  as  will  enable  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bafa  (o  direct  its  deliberations  and  control   legislation. 

flUMeit}f  o/  Campaign  Contributiofu.—'We  d*;raaad  FMcral 
li^talaUoa  forever  terminating  ibe  partnership  which  *tas  existed 
batwaea  corporations  ot  the  country  and  the  Repnbncsn  party 
under  the  expressed  or  Implied  agreement  that  in  return  for  tho 
contribution  of  great  sums  of  money  wherewith  to  purchase 
alaetlons,  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  Bubsi&nM&lly  un- 
nolested  In  their  efforts  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
paople. 

Any  reasonable  doubt  aa  to  the  existence  of  tbts  relation  baa 
been  forever  dispelled  by  tho  sworn  testimony  of  witnessea 
examined  in  the  insurance  Investigation  in  New  York,  and  the 
opon  admission,  unchatiengeil  by  the  Republican  Nstlonml  Com- 
mittee, of  a  single  intlividual.  that  he  himself,  at  the  persooat 
request  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  raised 
over  $250,000  to  be  used  in  a  single  State  during  the  closing 
hours  of  the  lost  campaign.  In  order  that  this  practice  shall 
be  stopped  for  all  time,  we  demand  the  passage  of  a  statute 
punishing  wUh  Imprisonment  any  officer  of  a  corporation  who 
shall  either  contribute  on  behalf  of,  or  consent  to  the  rontrlbu* 
tlon  by  a  corporation  of  any  money  or  anything  of  value  to  ba 
used  In  furthering  the  election  of  a  Prosidpot  or  Vice-President 
9t  the  UbUcd  8tAiea»  or  of  any  member  ot  Congress  thereof. 
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We  d«nouDoe  tb«  action  of  the  ttepubllean  party.  haTtng  tlM 
complete  control  or  the  Fcdoral  Qovernmoot,  for  Its  rallure 
to  paaa  the  Mil.  Introduced  In  the  laat  CoDsroBs,  to  compel  tbe 
publlcatlOQ  of  the  Damea  of  contributors  and  tfae  amouDta  con- 
tributed toward  campaign  fundft.  and  point  to  tho  eTldence 
of  their  iDBtocerllr.  when  Ibey  sougbt  by  an  abaolutely  Irrele- 
vant and  Impossible  amendmont  to  dereat  the  passaso  of  the 
bill.  Aa  a  further  eTldrnc<>  of  their  Intrntlon  to  conduct  their 
campaign  la  th«  coming  contpst  with  vast  auma  of  money  wrested 
from  favor-aeeklog  corporations,  wo  call  attention  tu  the  fact 
that  the  recent  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chica<o  re- 
fuaed.  when  the  plank  was  presented  to  It,  to  deolare  agBlnat 
Buch  practicea. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
preventing  any  corporation  coniributlnx  to  a  campaign  fund,  and 
any  Individual  from  contributing  an  amount  above  a  reaaooablc 
mlnlmttin,  and  providing  for  the  pobllcatlon  before  election  of  all 
such    contributions. 

Railroad  Regulation, — We  aaaert  the  right  of  Congreas  to  ex* 
erelae  oompleto  control  over  intcr-Siaie  commerce  and  the 
right  of  each  State  to  exercise  like  control  over  commerce 
within  its  borders. 

We  demand  such  enlargement  of  the  powera  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commloaloa  as  may  be  necesaary  to  compel 
railroads  to  perform  their  duties  as  common  carriers  and  pro- 
Tent  dlaerimlnatioQ  and  iixiortion. 

We  toTor  the  efflclent  supcrTlsioa  and  rate  regulation  of 
railroads  engaged  lo  Inter-Slnte  commerce;  to  this  end  we  rec- 
ommend the  valuation  of  railroads  by  the  lnter-8tate  Com- 
merce Commlaaion.  such  valuation  to  take  Into  consideration  tbo 
physical  vaJue  of  the  property,  the  oriKlnal  coat  of  reproduction, 
and  all  olemonta  of  value  that  will  render  the  valuation  mado 
fair  and  Just. 

We  favor  aueh  legtsUtloo  as  will  prohibit  the  railroads  from 
engaging  in  buainesa  which  brings  them  Into  compt'tition 
with  their  ahippera,  alao  legislation  which  will  assure  such  re- 
duction In  transportation  ralvs  as  coodillaas  will  pormlt.  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  reductions  that  would  compel  a  reduction 
of  wages,  prevent  adequate  service,  or  do  lnjuailc»'  to  legltlmato 
Investmenta.  We  heartily  approv*  the  laws  prohibiting  thm 
pass  and  the  rebate,  and  we  favor  any  further  nocvssary  legiala- 
tlon  to  restrain,  eontrol,  and  prevent  such  abuses. 

We  Avor  such  IrgisUtlon  as  will  IncreasA  ibo  power  of  the 
InCr-BtAte  Commerce  Commission,  giving  to  It  the  Initiative 
with  refereiKo  to  ratea  and  transportation  charge*  put  Into 
effect  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  pftrmittlng  the  luier-Staie 
Commerce  Commission,  on  Us  own  Initiative,  to  declare  a  rate 
Illegal  and  as  being  more  than  should  be  charged  for  such 
service;  that  the  present  law  relating  thereto  Is  Inadequate  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Inter-Blate  Commerce  Cnmmiaalon 
Is  wttbont  power  to  fix  or  iBVestlgate  a  rate  until  oomplalat  has 
bc'^n    made   to   It   by  thr   shipper. 

We  further  declare  that  all  aKreemenia  of  trafBo  or  other 
associations  of  railway  asvota  aJSeotlas  Uiter-8tat«  rates. 
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Tioe,  or  classlflcatloQ,  shall  be  unUwfol  unless  filed  with  and 
approved  by  the  Intor-State  Commerce  Commlsalon. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  to  the  Inter-St&te 
Commerce  CommiBslon  tho  power  to  ln9pi?ct  proposed  railroad 
tariff  rates  or  schedules  before  they  shall  take  effect,  end  If  they 
be  found  to  be  unreasonable,  to  Initiate  an  adjustment  thereof. 

Hit  Righta  of  the  Statett. — iielleving,  with  Jefferson,  ta  "the 
support  of  the  State  Governments  in  all  their  rights  as  the 
moat  competent  administration  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and 
the  surest  bulwark  agralnst  antl-republlcan  tendencies,"  and  In 
"the  presen'ation  of  the  general  Oovcrnmont  In  ita  whole  coa- 
flt-ltutlonal  vigor  ns  (he  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  a*  home  and 
the  safety  abroad,"  we  are  opposed  to  the  centralization  Implied 
In  these  suggestions,  now  frequently  made,  that  the  powers  of 
the  general  Government  should  be  extended  by  judicial  ooa- 
slnictlon, 

There  Is  no  twilight  zone  between  the  Nation  and  the  State 
in  which  ex:>loUiiig  iutertHts  can  take  refuse  from  both,  and  It 
Is  as  necessary  that  tho  Federal  Govurnment  ehall  exercise  the 
powers  detrgated  to  it  as  it  Is  that  the  State  Governments  shall 
use  the  authority  resprred  to  them,  but  we  Insist  that  Federal 
remedies  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  commerce  and  (or 
the  prevention  of  private  monopoly  shall  be  added  to.  not  sub- 
stituted  for,  State  remedies. 

Economy  in  ^dminfsfration.— The  Republican  Congr^as  in  ses- 
aion  just  ended  has  made  appropriations  amounting  to  |i,008,- 
000,000,  exceeding  the  total  expendlturos  oC  the  past  fiscal  year 
by  $90,000,000,  and  leaving  a  deficit  of  more  than  )6O,f^O0,0OD  (or 
the  fiscal  year.  We  denounce  tho  needless  waste  of  the  people's 
money  which  has  resultpd  in  this  appalling  increase  as  a 
shameful  violation  of  all  prudent  conditions  of  gevemment.  ma  oo 
IcBS  than  a  crime  against  the  millions  of  working  men  and 
women  (rem  whose  earnings  tho  great  proportion  of  these 
colossal  sums  must  be  extorted  through  excessive  tariff  oxac- 
LioDs  and  other  indirect  methods.  It  Is  not  surprising  that. 
In  the  face  of  this  shockiog  record,  the  Republican  platform 
contains  no  reference  to  economical  administration  or  promise 
thereof  in  the  future.  We  demand  that  a  stop  be  put  to  this 
frightful  extravagance,  end  Insist  upon  the  strictest  economy 
In  every  department  compatible  with  frugal  and  efficient  ad- 
XDlnistraMon. 

OjTTce  Holders. — Coincident  with  the  enormous  Increase  In  ex* 
pcnditures.  Is  a  like  addition  to  the  number  of  office  holders. 
During  the  past  year  23,784  were  added,  costing  116,156,000,  and 
In  the  past  six  years  of  the  Republican  Administration  tho  total 
number  of  new  offices  created,  aside  from  many  commissions, 
baa  been  9d,3l9.  entailing  an  additional  expenditure  of  nearly 
$70,000,000,  as  against  only  10J279  new  offices  created  under  th4 
Cleveland  and  McKlnley  Administrations,  which  involvod  aa 
expenditure  of  only  |S.0OO.OO0.  We  denounce  this  great  and 
growing  Increase  In  tho  number  of  office  holders  as  not  only 
unnecessary  and  wasteful,  but  also  as  clearly  Indicating  a  de- 
llberato  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  keep  the 
Republican  party  In  power  at  public  expense  by  thus  increaalog 
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tile  noinber  of  Its  retainers  aad  dependents.  Such  procedure  wo 
declare  to  be  no  less  dangerous  and  corrupt  than  the  open  pur- 
cbaae  of  votes  at  Ibe  polls. 

Banking^— The  panic  of  1807,  coming  without  any  legitimate 
excuse,  when  the  Republican  party  bad  for  a  decade  been  la 
complete  control  of  tbe  bVderal  Govornraent,  furnishes  addi- 
tional proof  that  It  is  either  unwUltDg  or  iucompoicm  to  protect 
tbe  Intereuts  of  the  general  public.  It  has  so  linked  the  country 
to  Wall  Street  that  tho  sIdb  of  tbe  speculators  are  visited  upon 
the  whole  people.  While  refusing  to  rescue  wealth-producers 
from  spoliation  at  tbe  bands  of  tbe  stock  gamblers  and  specu- 
lators Id  farm  products.  It  has  deposited  Treasury  funds,  with- 
out Interest  and  without  competition.  In  favorite  banks.  It 
has  used  an  emergency  for  which  it  is  largely  responsible  to 
force  through  Congress  a  bill  changing  the  basis  of  bank  cur- 
rency and  luvitlug  market  maulpulatlon,  and  has  failed  to  give 
to  the  15,000,000  depositors  of  the  country  protection  In  their 
savings. 

We  believe  that  in  so  far  as  the  needs  of  commerce  require 
an  emergency  currency,  such  currency  should  be  issued,  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government,  and  loaned  on  adequate 
security  to  National  and  State  banks.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
legislation  under  which  the  National  banks  shall  be  required  to 
establish  a  guarautee  fund  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  de- 
positors of  any  Insolvent  National  bank  under  an  equitable 
aystem  which  shall  be  available  to  all  State  banking  iRstUuilona 
wishing  to  use  It. 

We  favor  a  postal  savings  bank  if  the  guaranteed  bank  cannot 
be  secured,  and  (bat  It  bo  constituted  so  as  to  keep  the  de- 
posited money  in  the  communities  where  it  is  established.  But 
we  condemn  tbe  policy  of  the  Republican  party  In  providing 
postal  savings  banks  under  a  plan  of  conduct  by  which  they  will 
aggregate  the  deposits  of  rural  commuoltlea  and  redoposlt  the 
aame  while  under  Government  charge  in  tho  banks  of  Wall 
Street,  thus  depleting  the  circulating  medium  of  the  producing 
regions  and  unjustly  favoring  tho  speculative  marketi:. 

Tho  ilisuae  0/  Patronage. — We  condemn  as  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  our  Institutions  the  action  of  the  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  using  the  patronage  of  hla  high  office  to  secure  tbe 
nomination  of  one  of  bis  Cabinet  officers.  A  forced  succession 
In  the  Presidency  is  scarcely  less  repugnant  to  public  sentiment 
than  a  life  tenure  In  that  office.  No  good  Intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  and  no  virtue  In  the  one  selected  can  justify 
tbe  establlsbmeot  of  a  dynasty.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
freely  select  their  officials  is  Inalienable  and  cannot  be  dele- 
gated. 

Protection  0/  Amerienn  Cititena.—'We  pledge  ourselves  to  in- 
sist upon  the  Just  and  lawful  protection  of  our  citisens  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  to  use  all  proper  methods  to  secure  for  them, 
whether  native  born  or  naturalized,  and  without  distjDclioa 
of  race  or  creed,  the  equal  protection  of  low  and  the  tn'oyment 
of  all  rights  and  privileges  open  to  them  under  our  treaty;  and 
If,  under  existing  treaties,  the  right  of  travel  and  sojourn  Is 
denied  to  American  citisens   or  recognition    Is   withheld   from 
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JUMCtaui  paflspoita  hj  ^mj  coustrle*  o&  tbc  groua-3  of  rme«  or 
•ff««d,  we  tav«r  prompt  B«cotUttoas  wtth  tke  GoTenuaeati  of 
•Mih  couDtriea  lo  s«cure  the  remoral  of  theM  uajttsi  diaertB- 
laaUoaa. 

_  Wo  d«m«sd  that  an  orvr  ihe  world  a  duly  astborivd  pac9>rt 
iMBOd  br  tb«  GoreraiDeat  of  the  United  State*  to  aa  AameHmM 
illlMa  sImU  be  proof  of  the  fact  tbat  be  Is  ao  Americas  till— 
aad  ahmtl  odcUIi*  hia  to  tJu  trealBeot  due  bim  u  mock. 

ITaHanffay*. — Water  turvisbea  the  cheapest  means  of  traa*- 
pertaUoa,  and  tha  Natloaal  OoTemmeot,  baTing  tfa«  coairol  eC 
ftavlsabla  wateriL  abovM  improre  them  to  their  falleat  ca- 
pacity. ir«  earaaaily  favor  the  Immediate  adoptioo  ol  a 
liberal  and  comprehraalro  plan  tor  Improving  every  vatar- 
ooBTM  In  the  Unlea,  vhlA  la  JosUfied  by  the  aeeda  of  eoi»- 
merce,  a&4  lo  adeuro  that  eod  we  faror.  when  practicable,  tha 
connection  of  the  ffreat  lahea  with  the  narlsable  rWera  aad 
with  the  Gulf  throach  the  UlHleslppl  River,  and  the  navisahle 
rlvara  with  e*eh  other,  asd  tfa  rivera,  baya,  and  aoiuds  of  our 
oooata  with  each  other  by  artificial  canala,  with  a  view  lo  per- 
fectbic  a  ayatem  of  lalaiid  waterways,  to  be  navlcated  by  reaaels 
of  etandard  draught. 

We  favor  the  co-orUnation  of  the  varloua  servtcea  of  the 
GoTeniment  conaected  with  waterways,  in  oike  aerriec.  for  the 
pvrpoae  of  aiding  in  the  completioo  of  such  a  system  of  Inlaod 
waterways;  aad  we  faror  the  creation  of  a  fund  ample  for  coo* 
Uaaooa  work,  which  shall  be  condoeted  under  the  dlrttctUm  of  a 
eoKmissloB  of  experts  to  be  aaiborlsed  by  law. 

n«  PAilippimet.^yv»  condenn  the  experiment  tn  Imperialiam 
aa  an  laexcosable  blunder,  whidi  haa  Inrolved  na  in  an  enormous 
expense,  hrongtai  us  waakneaa  Instead  of  streogth.  and  laid  our 
Nation  open  to  tbe  charge  of  abaadoaiag  a  fnadament&l  doctriae 
oS  aelC-governmeat.  We  favor  an  Immediate  declaratloa  of  tlie 
Katlon'a  purpoaa  (o  recocnlse  the  indapendeoce  of  tbe  PbiUp- 
plao  lalaada  as  aoon  as  s  stable  Ooiermaent  can  be  e?tabliahed. 
•Q«li  Independenca  to  be  guaranteed  by  as  as  we  guarantee  the 
Indepeadenre  of  Cuba  utstll  the  oeutrallxstlon  of  the  Islands 
can  b«  secured  by  treaty  with  other  powers.  In  recosniming  the 
tsdepcndeace  of  the  Pbltlpplnei  our  Qorenxment  ahould  retain 
awh  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  oosUas  atatlsna  and  naval 
bases. 

Popular  XlecHon  of  S€naXt>r9. — We  favor  tbe  election  of 
Uoited  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  regard 
this   reform  as   tbe   gateway   to  other   Naiional    reforms. 

/noome  Tax. — We  favor  an  laoome  tax  aa  part  of  our  revenue 
system,  and  we  orge  tbe  submission  of  a  Constitutional  amend- 
Ukenc  specifically  aulhortsiog  Ooogress  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax 
npon  individual  and  corporate  incomes,  to  tbc  end  tbat  wealth 
may  bear  lu  proportlooste  ahare  of  tha  bordeaa  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Pa^Anerican  Relations. —The  Demociatle  party  recognises 
the  Importance  and  advantage  of  developing  closer  ties  of  pan> 
American  frlesdabtp  and  commerce  between  the  United  Sistes 
aad  her  sister  nations  of  Latin  America,  and  favors  the  taking  of 
•Bdi  atepe,  oonaisieat  with  Democratic  policies,  for  better  so* 
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Qtiafntance,  greater  mutual  coDfldeDc«,  aod  larger  exchange  cf 
trade,  aa  vlll  bring:  lasting  bene&t  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  this  group  of  American  republics  bavlng  Con- 
Btitntlons,  forms  of  government,  ambitions,  and  Interests  akin 
to  our  own. 

T6leffraph  and  Telephone. —^e  pledge  the  Democratic  party 
to  the  enactmoDt  of  a  law  to  regulate  the  rates  and  services  of 
telegraph  and  tolepbone  compaDles  engaged  to  the  tranamtssloa 
of  meaeages  between  the  States,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Tnter-State  Commerce  Commlaslon. 

Civil  Service. — ^The  laws  pertaining  to  tli©  Civil  Service  should 
be  honestly  and  rigidly  enforced  to  the  end  that  morlt  and 
ability  ahall  he  the  standard  of  appointment  and  promotion 
rather   than  aervlces  rendered   to  a  political  party. 

The  Navy.— The  consiUutlonal  provision  that  a  navy  shall  be 
provided  and  maintained  means  an  adequate  navy,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  loteresta  of  this  country  would  be  best  served  by 
having  a  navy  sufficient  to  defend  the  coaais  of  this  country,  and 
protect  American  clllzens  wherever  their  rights  may  be  in 
Jeopardy. 

Ariadc  Immigration.— We  favor  full  protection,  by  both  Na- 
tional and  State  Governmenta  within  their  respective  spheres, 
of  all  foreigners  residing  In  the  United  States  under  treaty, 
but  we  are  opposed  to  the  admiealon  of  Asiatic  Immlgrauis  wbo 
cannot  be  amalgamated  with  our  population,  or  whose  presence 
among  ua  would  raise  a  race  Issue  and  Involre  us  In  diplomatic 
controversies  with   Oriental  powers. 

Grazing  Lands. — The  establishment  of  rules  and  regulations.  If 
any  surh  are  necessary.  In  relation  to  free  grazing  upon  tha 
public  lands  outside  of  forest  or  other  reservations,  until  the 
same  shall  eventually  be  disposed  of.  should  bo  left  to  the 
people  of  the  States  respectively  In  which  such  lands  may  be 
situated. 

Ariz<ma  and  New  Jfearico.— The  National  Democratic  party  has 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  labored  for  the  admission  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  as  separate  States  of  the  Federal  Union,  and, 
recognlElng  that  each  poBseeses  every  qualification  to  success- 
fully maintain  separate  State  governments,  we  favor  the  Imme- 
diate admiSBlon  of  those  Territories  as  separate  Siai««R. 

OklcJioma. — We  welcome  Oklahoma  to  the  sisterhood  of 
Stales,  and  heartily  congratulate  her  on  the  ausplolous  begin- 
ning of  a  great  career. 

Alaska  and  Porto  RifM. — We  demand  for  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  Porto  Rico  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  prlvllogoa 
of  a  Tprrltorlal  form  of  government.  The  ofBclala  appointed  to 
administer  the  government  of  all  our  Territories  and  the  District 
of  rolumbia  should  be  thoroughly  qualifled  by  previous  hona>flde 
residence. 

ifaipoii.— We  favor  the  application  of  principles  of  land  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  our  newly  acquired  territory,  HawalL 
to  the  end  that  the  public  lands  of  that  territory  may  be  held 
and  utlllxed  for  the  benefit  of  bona-flde  homeatendora. 

Merchant  MaHne.—Yfe  believe  In  the  upbuilding  of  the  Amerl- 
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can  and  mercbant  uiarlDe  without  new  or  additional  burdens 
upon  the  people  and  without  bounties  (rom  the  public  Treasurr. 

ffealth  Bureau.— We  advocato  the  organlKatlon  of  all  exlsilns 
National  public  ht-altb  agencies  into  a  National  bureau  of  public 
health,  with  such  power  over  sanitary  coodilioDS  connected  with 
factories,  mines,  teut-meuts,  child  labor,  and  other  such  subjecta 
as  are  properly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  do  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  States  con- 
trolling public  health  agencies. 

Panama  Canal.— We  believe  the  Panama  Canal  will  prove  of 
greut   value    lo  our  country,   and   favor   lis  speedy   completion. 

AffricuUural  and  Medianical  Education, — The  Democratic 
party  favors  the  extension  of  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  In- 
dustrial education.  We  therefore  favor  the  eBlabllshmeol  of 
district  a^^rlcuUural  experiment  stations,  the  secondary  agrl- 
cuUural  and  mechanical  colleges  in   the  several  States. 

Post  Roads.— We  favor  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  authori- 
ties in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  post  roads. 

Foreiirii  Patents. — We  believe  that  where  an  American  citlsea 
holding  a  patent  In  a  foreign  country  Is  compelled  to  manufac- 
ture under  his  patent  within  a  certain  time,  similar  resirlcllons 
should  be  applied  In  this  country  to  the  citizens  of  subjects  of 
auch  a  country. 

Pensions.— \\Q  t&voT  a  gGnerous  pension  policy,  both  as  a 
matter  of  Justice  to  the  surviving  vetoranfi  and  th^lr  depend- 
ents, and  beraiise  It  tends  to  relieve  the  country  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a   large  standing  army. 

TYusts. — A  private  monopoly  Is  Indefensible  and  Intolerable. 
Wo  therefore  favor  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
law  against  guilty  trust  magnates  and  officials,  and  demand  thfi 
enactment  of  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  It  impossible  for  a  private  monopoly  to  exist  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  additional  remedies  wc  specify  three 
— flrat,  a  law  preventing  a  duplication  of  Directors  among  com- 
peting corporations;  second,  a  license  system,  which  will,  with- 
out abridging  the  rlsht  of  each  State  to  create  corporations  or 
ttB  right  to  regulate  as  It  will  foreign  corporations  doing  busl- 
nesa  within  Us  limits,  make  It  necessary  for  a  manufacturing 
or  trading  corporation  engaged  In  Inter-State  oommerce  to  take 
out  a  Federal  license  before  ft  shall  be  permitted  to  control 
as  much  as  26  per  cent,  of  the  product  in  which  it  deals,  the 
license  to  protect  the  public  from  watered  stock  and  to  prohibit 
the  control  by  such  corporation  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  of  any  product  consumed  io  the  United  States,  and, 
third,  a  law  compelling  such  licensed  corporations  to  sell  to  all 
purchasers  In  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  same  terms,  after 
making  due   allowance   for  coat   of   tranaporlatloTL 

Natural  lienources. — We  repeat  the  demand  for  internal  derel- 
opment.  and  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  con- 
tained in  previous  platforms,  the  enforcement  of  which  Mr. 
Roospvelt  has  vainly  sought  from  a  reluctant  party,  and  to  that 
end  we  Insist  upon  the  preservation,  protection,  and  replacement 
of  needed  forests,  the  preservation  of  the  public  domain  for 
homo-Bcekers.  the  protection  of  the  National  resourcee  Id  tim- 
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ber.  coal.  Iron,  and  oil  ftsalnst  monopoltBtic  control,  the  devel- 
opment of  our  waterwBT-a  for  navigation  and  every  otber  iiaeful 
purpose,  including  th«  Irrigation  of  arid  lands,  the  reclamation 
of  swamp  lands,  ttae  clarification  or  atreama,  the  development  of 
water  power,  and  the  preaervation  of  electric  power  generated 
by  ihlfl  natural  force  from  tbo  control  of  monopoly:  and,  to 
Bucta  end.  we  urge  the  exercise  of  all  powers.  National,  State 
and  municipal,  both  separately  and  In  co-operation. 

We  Inatat  upon  a  policy  of  administration  of  our  forcBt  re- 
serve which  shell  relieve  it  of  the  abuaca  which  have  arisen 
thereunder,  and  which  ahall,  as  far  as  practicable,  conform  to 
the  police  regulations  of  the  several  States  where  tht^y  are 
located  which  shall  enable  homesteaders  as  of  right  to  occupy 
and  acquire  title  to  all  portlona  thereof  which  arc  especially 
adapted  to  agriculture,  and  which  shall  furnish  a  system  of 
timber  sales  available  as  well  to  the  private  citizen  as  to  the 
larger  manufacturer  and  consumer. 

ConeluHfm. — The  Democratic  party  stands  for  Democracy; 
tho  Republican  party  has  drawn  to  Itaelf  all  that  la  Arlatocrailo 
and  plutocratic. 

The  Democratic  party  Is  the  champion  of  civil  rights  and  op- 
portunities to  all;  the  Republican  party  is  tho  party  of  privilege 
and  private  monopoly.  The  Democratic  party  listens  to  the 
voice  of  the  whole  people  and  gauges  progress  by  the  prosperity 
and  advancement  of  the  average  man;  the  Republican  party  Is 
subservient  to  the  comparatively  few  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  GoTemmental  favoritism.  We  Invite  tho  co-op>'railon  oC 
all,  regardless  of  previous  political  affiliation  or  past  differences, 
who  desire  to  preserve  a  government  of  the  people,  by  th^  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  and  who  favor  such  an  adinlnlBtraiion 
of  the  Government  as  will  Insure,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can, 
that  each  citizen  shall  draw  from  society  a  reward  commensu* 
rate  with  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  society. 


JTATIONAL  REPUBLICAI^  PLATFORM. 


Adoptkd  at  Chicago,  Ilu,  June  18, 1908. 

Once  more  the  Republican  party,  in  National  Convention  as- 
•embled.  submits  its  cause  to  the  people.  This  great  hislorlo 
organlxatlon.  chat  destroyed  slavery,  proserved  the  Union,  re- 
stored credit,  expanded  the  National  domain,  eBlabhahod  a 
■ouod  financial  system,  developed  the  Indusirlea  and  resourcea 
of  the  country,  and  gave  to  the  Nation  her  seat  of  honor  In  the 
councils  of  the  world,  now  meets  the  new  problems  of  govern- 
ment with  the  same  courage  and  capacity  with  which  It  solved 
the  old. 

H-pubticanism  under  Rootevelt. — In  this  the  greatest  era  of 
American  advancement  the  Republican  party  has  reached  lis 
highest  service  under  the  leadership  of  Tbeodure  Roosevelt* 
Els  Administration   Is  an  epoch  In  American  history.     In   no 
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other  period  Binco  NationAl  sovprclgmy  vaa  von  uD'Ser  Waiib- 
Ington.  or  prr>sfrve(1  under  Lincoln,  baa  thprri  hee>n  such  mt^ht^ 
progresB  in  thrge  Idoals  of  govemnn'ot  which  make  for  Jastics. 
eqnallty,  and  fair  doallDK  amaag  men.  The  highest  aaplratlomi 
of  the  American  peopio  have  found  a  voice.  Their  most  exalted 
servant  repreaenta  but  the  beat  alms  and  worthiest  parjioses  of 
all  bfs  CDuntryrofn. 

American  manbood  has  been  lifted  to  ■  nobkr  sense  of  duty 
and  obligation.  CooBcience  and  courage  In  public  station  and 
highest  standards  of  right  and  vrong  In  private  life  bare  be- 
come the  cardinal  principles  of  political  faith,  capital  and 
labor  hare  been  brought  Into  closer  relations  of  confldenoe  and 
interdopendonce,  and  the  abuse  of  wealth,  the  tyranny  of  power, 
and  all  the  evils  of  privilege  and  favoritism  have  bcvn  put  to 
scorn   by   the  simple,   manly  virtues   of  Justice   and   fair   play. 

The  great  accomplishments  of  President  Roosevelt  have  beea^ 
first  and  foremost,  a  brave  and  Impartial  enforcement  of  the 
law;  the  prosecution  of  Illegal  trusli  and  monopolloa.  th«  ex- 
posure and  punishment  of  evU'doers  In  the  public  service,  the 
more  effective  regulation  of  the  ratea  and  service  of  the  great 
transportation  lines;  the  complete  overthrow  of  preferenee,  re- 
bates and  discriminations,  the  arbftratton  of  Inbor  disputes,  th'S 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  wage  workers  every^hexe.  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  ihe  for- 
ward step  In  the  improvement  of  the  Inland  waterways,  and  al- 
ways the  earnest  support  and  defense  of  every  wholesome  safe- 
guard which  has  made  more  secure  the  guarantees  of  life. 
liberty,  and  prosperity. 

These  arc  the  achievements  that  will  malie  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt  his  place  In  hifitory.  But  more  than  ail  else,  the  great 
things  he  has  done  will  be  sn  inspiration  to  those  who  have  yet 
greater  things  to  do.  We  declare  our  unfaltering  adherence  to 
the  policies  thus  inaugurated,  and  pledge  their  continuance  un- 
der a    Republican   ndmtnlstratioo   of   the   GovernmenL 

Kquatity  qf  Opportumty.—VnilcT  the  guidance  of  Kepubllcan 
principles  the  American  people  have  become  the  richest  Katloa 
in  the  world.  Our  wealth  to-day  exceeds  that  of  England  and 
all  her  colonies,  and  that  of  France  and  Germany  combined. 
When  the  Republican  party  was  born  the  total  wealth  of  the 
country  was  J16,0fl0.OO0,OO0.  It  has  Ipaped  to  1110,000,000.000  In 
a  generation,  while  Great  Britain  has  gathered  but  $60,000,000,000 
in  500  years.  The  United  States  now  owns  ono-fourtb  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  makes  one-third  of  all  manufactured 
products.  In  the  grnat  necessities  of  eivillKation,  suoh  aa  coal. 
the  motive  power  of  all  activity;  iruo,  the  chief  basis  of  all 
industry;  cotton,  the  staple  foundation  of  all  fabrics;  wheat, 
corn,  and  all  the  agricultural  products  that  feed  maokiDd. 
American  supremacy  is  undisputed. 

And  yet  her  grrat  natural  wealth  has  been  scarcely  touolied. 
We  have  vast  domains  of  3.000.000  square  miles,  literally  burst- 
log  with  latent  trcusure,  still  waiting  the  magic  of  capital  and 
Industry  to  be  converted  to  the  practical  uses  of  laanklnd:  & 
country  rich  In  soil  and  climate,  in  the  nnharnestied  t^neri^  ot 
Its  rivers,  and  In  all  the  varied  products  of  the  field,  the  fbroot 
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and  tho  factory.  With  gratitude  for  God's  bounty,  vitb  prld« 
In  the  splendid  produf-Mvencsa  of  the  past,  and  vrlth  confidence 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  future,  Iho  Repuhlica»  party  dRclarea 
for  the  principle  that  io  the  development  and  enjoyment  nf 
wealth  so  sreat  and  blessings  so  betiign  there  shall  bo  equal 
opportunity  for  alL 

The  RenUml  of  Biuinesa. — Nothing  so  clearly  demonstratps  thd 
sound  basis  upou  which  our  commercial.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Intert^sts  are  founded,  and  the  necessity  ot  promoting 
their  continued  welfare  through  the  operation  of  Republican 
policiea,  as  the  reccni  safe  passage  of  the  American  people 
through  a  fincncial  disturbance,  which,  if  appearing  in  tb'? 
midst  of  Democratic  rule,  or  Iho  menace  of  it,  might  bave 
equaled  Ibe  familiar  Democratic  panics  of  the  past  We  con- 
gratulate the  people  upon  this  renewed  evidence  of  American 
supremacy,  and  hail  wltb  confidence  the  signs  now  msnlfest  ot 
a  complete  restoration  of  business  prosperity  In  all  lines  of 
trade,  commerce,   and  manufacturing. 

Recent  Republican  Lcgislation.—Sixicc  the  election  of  William 
HcKinlcy.  In  18116.  the  people  of  this  country  bavp  felt  anew  the 
wisdom  of  intrusting  to  the  Kepublican  party,  through  decfslvj 
majorities,  the  control  and  direction  of  National  legislation. 
The  many  wise  and  progressive  measures  adopted  by  recent 
sessions  of  Congress  have  demonstrated  the  patriotic  resolve 
of  Republican  leadership  In  the  legislative  department  to  keen 
Htep  In  tbt)  forward   march  toward  better  government. 

Notnltbsiandlng  the  Indefensible  flllbustering  of  a  Democratic 
mlnurtty  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  tbe  lost  seasion 
It  can  only  be  Intrusted  to  another  Republican  majority.  Bu'. 
many  wholt-some  and  progrusslve  laws  were  enacted,  and  wa 
ospecially  commend  the  passage  of  the  Emergency  Currency 
bill,  the  appointment  of  the  National  Monetary  Commissions, 
the  Employers'  and  Government  Liability  laws.  th4  measures 
for  the  greater  efficiency  of  tbe  Army  and  Navy,  the  Widows' 
Pension  bill,  the  Child  I^abor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  new  atotutes  for  the  safety  of  railroad  engineers  and  Bre- 
men,  and   many   other   acts   conser^-lng   the    public   welfsre. 

Republican  Fledgas  /or  the  Future— TariJ".— Tbe  Republican 
parly  declares  unequivocally  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  by  a 
special  aession  of  Congress  Immediately  following  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  next  President,  and  commends  the  steps  already 
taken  to  this  end  In  the  work  assigned  to  tho  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  which  art?  now  investigating  the  operation 
and  effect  of  existing  schedules. 

In  all  tariff  legislation  tbe  true  principle  of  protection  Is 
best  maintained  by  tbe  Imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal 
tbe  diCTerence  between  the  cost  of  production  at  tome  and 
abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  Indus- 
tries. We  favor  tbe  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum 
ratea  to  be  administered  by  the  President  under  limitations 
fixed  in  the  law,  tbe  maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  dlscrlm- 
Inationd  by  foreign  countries  against  American  goods  entering 
their  markets  and  tbe  minimum  to  represont  the  normal  measure 
«t  protsctiou  at  home,  tho  aim  and  purpose  ot  tbe  Republlcaa 
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policy  belDff  not  only  to  preserve,  without  excessive  datiee,  that 
security  agaioat  lorelgn  competition  to  which  American  m&nu- 
faeturers,  farmers,  and  producers  are  entitled*  but  also  to  main- 
tain iho  bigh  standard  of  Urlnsof  the  wage  earners  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  thu  moat  direct  beneSclarles  of  tbe  protective  system. 

Betwcc'o  ibo  United  States  sad  the  PhlUpplDes  we  believe  in 
a  free  interchange  of  products,  with  such  llmitatlona  as  to 
sugar  and  tobacco  aa  will  avoid   injury  tQ  domestic  Interests. 

Currency  LeffUtation.—Vie  approve  the  emergency  measure* 
adopted  by  the  Goverumunt  during  the  recent  floanctaJ  dis- 
turbance, and  especially  commend  tbe  passage  by  the  last  ses- 
Bion  of  Congress  of  the  law  designed  to  protect  the  country 
from  a  repetition  of  such  stringency.  The  Republican  party  Is 
committed  to  the  development  of  such  a  permanent  pystem.  re- 
Bponding  to  our  grt-uter  needs,  and  in  line  In  all  respects  with 
the  most  progressive  natlooa  of  the  world,  and  the  appointment 
of  tbe  monetary  commiaslon  by  the  present  Congress,  which 
will  impartially  Investigate  all  proposed  methods.  Insures  the 
early  realization  of  this  purpose. 

The  present  currency  lows  have  fully  Jusliflod  their  adoption, 
but  an  expanding  commerce,  a  marvelous  growth  In  wealth 
and  populatloo.  multiplying  tbe  centres  of  distribution.  Increasing 
the  demand  for  the  movement  of  crops  In  the  West  and  South, 
and  entailing  periodic  changes  In  monetary  conditions,  disclose 
the  need  of  a  more  elastic  and  adaptable  system.  Such  a  sys- 
tem must  meet  the  requirements  of  agriculturists,  manufac- 
turcra.  merchants  and  business  men  goncrally;  must  bo  auto- 
matic In  operation,  minimizing  the  fluctuations  In  interest  rates. 
and.  above  all.  must  be  In  harmony  with  that  Republican  doctrine 
which  insists  that  every  dollar  shall  be  based  upon  and  as  good 
as  gold. 

In  line  with  the  purpose  here  declared  to  secure  by  every 
wise  means  greater  safety  and  stability  in  tbe  banking  and 
currency  system,  we  favor  tbe  establlahment  of  postal  savings 
banks  for  the  people,  upon  principles  embodied  in  the  measure 
now  pending  in  Congress  and  set  for  a  vote  on  December  14 
next. 

Postal  Savinga. — We  favor  tbe  establishment  of  a  postal 
savings  banli  system  for  the  convenience  o(  the  people  and  tba 
encouragejnent  of  thrift. 

Trujtts. — The  Republican  party  passed  the  Sherman  antt-tm^t 
law  over  Democratic  opposition,  and  enforced  It  after  Demo- 
cratic dereliction.  It  has  been  a  wholesome  instrument  for 
good  In  tbe  bands  of  a  wise  and  fearless  Administration.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  Its  effectiveness  can  be  strength- 
ened, and  Us  real  objects  better  obtained,  by  such  amendments 
as  will  give  to  the  Federal  Government  greater  supervision  and 
control  over,  and  secure  greater  publicity  In  the  managemeht 
of  that  class  of  Inter-State  corporations  engaged  In  Inter-State 
commerce  having  power  and  opportunity  to  effect  naonopoUea, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  not  interfere  with  the  operation  ot 
such  associations  among  business  men,  farmers,  and  wafo 
earnors  aa  result  in  a  positive  benefit  lo  the  public. 

J{aUroa{'^>— We  approve  tbe  enactment  ot  the  railroad  r»tt 
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law  and  tbe  tIkofoub  entorcemeat  by  tbe  present  AdnLlnlstratioa 
of  tbe  Btatutps  against  rrbatos  and  discrimlnaMons,  as  tbc  re^ 
suit  or  which  the  advantages  formerly  posnessed  by  the  large 
shippers  oTer  tbe  small  sblppei-g  have  aubstanUally  disappeared. 
Iq  this  connectioa  we  commend  tbc  appropriation  by  the  pn.'8(>ut 
Congress  In  orler  to  enable  tbo  Intcr-Siato  Commerce  Commis- 
sion thoroughly  to  investigate  and  to  give  publicity  to  the  ac- 
counts of  Intcr-Stato  railroads.  We  believe,  however,  that  Iho 
ioler-State  commerce  law  should  be  further  amended  so  as  to 
give  railroads  tbc  right  to  make  and  publish  traffic  agreements 
aubjoct  to  the  approval  of  tbe  commission,  but  malntalnintf 
always  the  principle  of  competition  between  naturally  competing 
lines  and  avoiding  the  common  control  of  such  lines  by  any 
means  whatsoever.  Wo  favor  such  national  IcKlslailon  as  will 
prevent  the  future  overissue  of  Blocks  and  bonds  by  Inter-State 
carriers. 

Jtailroad  and  Oovemment  Emph>yes. — Tbe  enactment  In  con- 
Btltutlonal  form  by  tbe  pruauut  acssioa  of  Congress  of  the 
employers'  liability  law:  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  tbo 
safety-appliance  statutes,  as  well  as  the  additional  protection 
Bpcured  for  engineers  and  firemen,  tbe  reduction  la  the  hours 
of  traiumen  and  railroad  telegraphers,  the  successful  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  mediation  and  arbitration  between  Inter-Statc 
rallroadfl  and  their  employes,  and  the  law  making  a  beglnninjc 
In  the  policy  of  compensation  for  Injured  employes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  among  the  most  commeudable  accompllahments  of 
tbe  present  Administration.  But  there  Is  further  work  In  thla 
direction  yet  to  be  doue,  and  tbe  Republican  party  pledges  Its 
continued  devotion  to  every  cause  that  makes  for  safety  and 
the  betterment  of  condltious  among  those  whose  labor  con* 
tributes  so  much  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  tbo  country. 

Wage  Kamcm  Generalip.— The  same  wise  policy  which  has 
Induced  the  Repuhllran  party  to  maintain  protection  to  Ameri- 
can labor,  to  establish  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  construction  of 
all  public  work,  to  Increase  tbo  Ust  of  employes  wbo  shall  have 
preferred  claims  for  wages  under  tbe  bankruptcy  laws,  to  adopt 
a  child  labor  statute  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  direct  an 
tnvestlgatioa  into  the  conditions  of  working  women  and  cblldrea, 
and  later  of  employes  of  telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
engaged  In  Intcr-Statc  business;  to  appropriate  tlSO.OOO  at  tb? 
recent  session  of  Congresa  In  order  to  secure  a  thorough  inquiry 
Into  the  causes  of  catastrophes  and  loss  of  life  in  the  mines, 
and  to  amend  and  strengthen  the  law  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  contract  labor,  will  be  pursued  In  every  legitimate  direc- 
tion within  Federal  authority  to  ligbten  tbe  burdens  and  In- 
crease the  opportunity  for  happiness  and  advancement  of  all 
wbo  toll.  The  Republican  party  recognises  the  special  needs  of 
wage-workers  generally,  for  their  well-being  meanis  the  well- 
being  of  all.  But  more  Important  than  all  other  eonalderattons 
Is  tbat  of  good  citlsensbip,  and  we  especially  Btand  for  the  ueeda 
of  every  American,  whatever  his  occupation,  lo  hia  capacity  at 
a  self-respecting  citizen. 

Court  Procedure.— The  Republican  party  will  uphold  at  all 
times    the    authority    and    integrity   of    the    courts,    State    and 
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Federal,  and  will  ever  Inalat  that  tbetr  powers  to  eaforce  their 
process  and  to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property  shall  be  pre- 
eerved  inviolate.  We  bellcTo.  however,  that  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure Id  the  Federal  courts  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  the 
writ  of  Injunction  should  bo  more  accurately  defined  by  statute, 
and  that  do  Injunction  or  temporary  restraining  order  should  he 
issued  without  notice  except  where  Irreparable  Injury  would  re- 
sult from  delay,  la  which  case  a  speedy  heariug  thereafter 
■hould  be  granted. 

I7i€  American  Farmer,— Among  those  whoso  welfare  la  as  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  as  Is  that  of  the  waeo 
earner  is  the  American  farmer.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country  rests  peculiarly  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  The 
Republican  party  during  the  last  twelve  years  has  accomplished 
extraordinary  work  in  bringing  the  rcftourcea  of  the  National 
Government  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer.  Not  only  in  advancing 
agriculture  Itself,  but  In  incrpaslng  the  conveniences  of  rural 
lite.  Free  rural  mall  delivery  was  established  over  earnest 
Democratic  opposition;  It  now  reaches  millions  of  our  eltisena, 
and  wo  favor  Its  extension  until  every  community  in  the  land 
receives  the  full  beneOts  of  the  postal  service.  We  recognise 
the  social  and  economic  advantages  of  good  country  roads, 
maintained  more  and  more  largely  at  public  expense,  and  less 
and  less  at  the  exponse  of  the  abutting  owners.  In  this  work 
we  commend  the  growing  factors  of  State  aid  and  we  approve 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Agricultural  Department  by  experl- 
znent  and  otherwise  to  make  clear  to  the  public  the  best 
methods  of  road  construction. 

Rights  of  the  .VriTro.— The  Hepublican  party  has  been  for  more 
than  flfty  years  the  coualstent  friend  of  the  American  negro. 
It  gave  htm  freedom  and  citizenship.  It  wrote  Into  the  organic 
law  of  tho  land  the  doclarationa  that  proclaim  his  civil  and  po- 
litical rights,  and  it  believes  to-day  that  bla  noteworthy  progress 
In  Intelligence,  industry  and  good  cltlKensbip  has  earned  the 
respect  and  encouragement  of  the  Nation.  We  demand  equaJ 
justice  for  all  men,  without  regard  to  race  or  color;  we  declare 
once  more,  and  without  reservation,  for  tho  enforcement  in 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  were  deslgued  for  the 
protection  and  advancement  of  tho  negro,  and  we  condemn  all 
devices  that  have  for  their  real  aim  his  disfranchisement  for 
reasons  of  color  alone  as  unfair,  un-Amcrlcan,  and  repugnant  to 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Civil  Service, — We  reaffirm  our  declarations  that  the  civil 
service  laws,  enacted,  extended,  and  enforced  by  the  Republi- 
can party,  shall  continue  to  be  maintained  and  obeyed. 

Natural  Reaourcee  and  Watencaj/g. — We  Indorse  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  Adminifiiratlon  for  the  co-operative  conserva- 
tion or  natural  resources;  we  approve  all  meamirea  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  timber  and  commend  the  work  now  going  on  for 
the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and  reafBrm  the  Republican 
policy  of  free  distribution  of  the  available  areas  of  the  public 
domain  to  tho  landless  settler.     No  obligation  of  the  future  la 
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more  insistent,  nod  none  will  result  In  greater  blesstngs  to 
posterity.  In  line  with  this  splendid  tindertaklns  Is  the  further 
duty,  equally  Imperative,  to  enter  upon  a  syBtemailc  improve- 
ment upon  a  targe  and  comprehensive  plan.  Just  to  all  portions 
of  the  country,  of  the  waterways,  harbors,  and  great  lakes, 
whose  natural  adaptability  to  the  increasiug  traffic  of  the  land 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  pifts  of  a  t)enlgn  Providence, 

Army  ond  JVat'^.— The  present  Congress  passed  many  com- 
mendable acts  lucreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  Navy: 
making  the  mllltla  of  the  States  an  integral  part  of  the  National 
establishment;  authorizing  Joint  mauufuvrtis  of  the  Army  and 
militia;  fortifying  new  naval  bases  and  complelinq  the  con- 
struction of  cooling  BtatloDs;  Instituting  a  female  nurse  corps 
for  naval  hospitals  and  ships,  and  adding  two  new  battleships, 
ten  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  three  steam  colliers,  and  eight 
Buhmarinea  to  the  strength  of  the  Navy.  Although  at  peace 
wUh  all  the  world,  and  secure  in  the  consciousness  that  the 
American  people  do  not  desire  and  will  not  provoke  a  war  with 
any  other  country,  wc  nevertheless  declare  our  unalterable  de- 
votion to  a  policy  that  will  keep  this  Republic  ready  -it  all  times 
to  defend  her  traditional  doctrines,  and  assure  her  appropriate 
part  In  proniollng  permaumt   tranqnilU'y   nmorig  the  nations. 

Protection  qf  American  Citizenship  Abroad.— We  commend  the 
vigorous  efforts  made  by  the  Administration  to  protect  American 
citizens  la  foreign  lands,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  Insist  upon  the 
Just  and  equal  protection  of  all  our  citizens  abroad.  It  la  the 
unquestioned  duty  of  the  Qovernment  to  procure  for  all  our 
citizens,  without  distinction,  the  rights  of  travel  and  sojourn 
io  friendly  countries,  and  we  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  all 
proper   efforts    tending   to   that    end. 

Extension  of  foreiffn  Comr/ierce.— Under  the  administration  of 
the  Republican  Party  the  fornign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  experif*nced  a  remarkable  growth  until  It  has  a  present 
annual  vatiiation  of  approximately  threo  billions  of  dollars  and 
gives  employment  to  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  capital,  which 
would  otherwise  be  Idle.  It  has  Inaugurated  through  th«  recent 
visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  South  America  and  Mexico  a 
new  era  of  pan-American  commerce  and  comity  which  la  bring- 
ing us  Into  closer  touch  with  our  twenty  sister  American  repub- 
lics, having  a  common  hlatorical  heritage,  a  Republican  form  of 
government,  and  offering  us  a  limitless  field  of  legitimate  com- 
mercial   pxpansion. 

Arbitration  and  77ie  Hague  TVeofie*.— The  conspicuous  contri- 
butions of  American  statesmanship  to  the  great  cau!?*?  of  Inter- 
national peace,  so  signally  advanced  in  The  Hague  Conference, 
are  an  occasion  for  Just  pride  and  gratlfleatlon.  At  the  last  ses- 
Bion  of  the  Senote  of  the  United  Stales  eleven  Hague  conven- 
tions were  ratified,  establishing  the  rights  of  neutrals,  laws  of 
war  on  land,  restriction  of  submarine  mines,  limiting  of  force 
for  the  collection  of  contractual  debts,  governing  the  opening 
of  hosttllttea.  extending  the  application  of  Geneva  principles, 
and  In  many  ways  lessening  the  evils  of  war  and  promoting  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  fnteroationol  controversies.  Af  the  aamo 
■essioa  twelve  arbitration  coDveatloos  with  great  nations  were 
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eonftrmed,  aa<3  extradltloo,  boundair,  and  natnnUlsatloa  treaties 
of  Mipreise  Importance  were  ratified.  We  iodorse  such  Achieve- 
tatnim  u  the  falgbest  dnty  a  oattoa  caa  perform,  aud  proclaEm 
the  obltffatlon  of  further  BtxeiiRtbenlng  the  hoods  of  frieodsblp 
end  sood-will  wtth  al!  the  natlona  of  the  world. 

Aid  /or  th0  Merchant  MariM.—Vfe  adhere  to  the  RepubUc&n 
doctrine  of  encouragcmenl  to  Am<?ricaQ  shipping,  and  urge  aoch 
legUlatiOD  as  will  revive  the  mercfaanc  marine  prestige  of  the 
country  bo  eeaeDClal  to  National  defense,  the  enlargement  of 
foreign  trade,  and  the  Industrial  prosperity  of  our  own  people. 

PnWXc  Health. — Wc  commend  the  efforts  designed  to  eecare 
greater  elBclency  In.  and  favor  such  legislation  aa  will  effect  thU 
purpose. 

VtUram  <^  tht  JTor.— Another  Republican  policy  which  must 
b«  ever  maintained  Is  that  of  generous  provision  for  those  who 
have  fought  the  country's  battles  and  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  have  failed.  We  commend  the  Increase 
In  the  widow's  pension  made  by  the  last  Congress,  and  declare 
for  a  liberal  administration  of  all  pension  laws,  to  the  end  that 
the  people's  gratitude  may  grow  deeper  as  the  memories  of  he* 
role  BBcrlAce  grow  more  sacred  with  the  passing  yeare. 

bureau  of  Mints  and  Mining. — In  the  Interest  of  the  great 
ZDlneral  induBiriea  of  our  country  we  earnestly  favor  the  estab- 
llahrocDt  of  a  bureau  of  mines  and  mining. 

CiiJbii,  Porto  Ulco,  Philippines^  and  Panama. — ^The  American 
Oovemmont.  in  Republican  hands,  has  freed  Cuba,  given  peace 
and  protection  to  Porto  Riro  and  the  Philippines,  under  our 
flag,  and  b«gun  the  constructloa  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
present  conditions  in  Cuba  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  maintaining 
between  ihat  republic  and  this  imperishable  bonds  of  mutual 
interest,  and  tho  hope  is  now  expressed  that  the  Cuban  people 
will  soon  again  be  ready  to  assume  complete  sovereignty  over 
their  land. 

In  Porto  "Rico  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ts  meeting 
loyal  and  patriotic  support;  order  and  prosperity  prevalt.  and 
the  well-being  of  the  people  Is  In  every  respect  promoted  and  is 
conserved. 

We  believe  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  should 
bo  at  once  collectively  made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  all  others  properly  qualified  under  existing  laws  residing 
In  said  Island  should  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  natural* 
iced. 

In  the  Philippines  insurrection  has  been  suppressed.  law  Is 
ostubllabed,  and  life  and  property  made  secure.  Education  and 
practical  experience  arc  there  advancing  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  govornment,  and  the  policies  of  McKinley  and  Roose- 
veil  arc  leading  the  luhabltants  step  by  step  to  an  evcr-increas- 
Ing  measure  of  home  rule. 

Time  bos  justified  the  selection  of  the  Panama  route  for  the 
great  Tnthmian  Canal,  and  events  have  sbown  the  wisdom  of 
securing  authority  over  tho  zone  through  which  It  la  to  be  built. 
Tho  work  is  now  progressing  with  a  rapidity  and  energy  far 
beyond  expectation,  and  already  the  realization  of  a  century's 
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liopes  of  ceaCurtes  has   come   within    the   viaioa  of   the   near 
future. 

Hew  ifezico  and  AiHzona.—Wa  favor  the  immediate  admlssloa 
of  the  Territorlee  of  New  Mexico  and  ArUona  aa  aeparate 
StMteH  Id  the  Union. 

Centenary  of  the  Birth,  of  Lincoln. — February  12,  1909,  will  bo 
the  ooe  hundredth  anniversary  oT  tbe  birth  of  Abraham  l^lncolo, 
an  immortal  spirit  whose  fame  haa  brighu'ood  with  th*.>  rccedins 
years,  and  whose  name  stands  among  the  first  of  those  given 
to  the  world  by  the  great  republic.  We  recommend  that  this 
centennial  anniversary  be  celebrated  throughout  the  conflues  of  ^ 
the  Nation  by  all  the  people  thereof;  and  especially  by  the  publlo, 
schools  as  an  excrclee  to  stir  tbe  patriotism  of  the  youth  of  the 
land. 

Democratic  Incapacity. —We  call  the  atteottoD  of  the  American 
people  to  the  fact  thai  none  of  tbe  groat  measures  here  advo- 
cated by  the  Kcpuhllcan  party  could  be  enacted  and  none  of  tbe 
steps  forward  here  proposed  could  be  taken  under  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration  or  under  one  in  which  party  responsibility 
Is  divided.  The  continuance  of  present  policies,  therefore.  absa» 
lutely  requires  the  conllDUanco  In  power  of  the  party  thai 
believes  in  them  and  that  poaaeseea  the  capacity  to  put  them 
into  operation. 

FundavL^ntal    Dtferencfg    Betweeii    Dvwocrucy    and    Bepublim. 
eanwn. —Bpyond    all    platform    declarations,    there    are    funda-^ 
mental  differences  between  tbe  Ropubllcan  party  and  Us  chief 
opponent  which  make  the  one  worthy  and  the  other  unworthy  of 
public  trust. 

In  history  the  ditTercDco  between  Democracy  and  Republican- 
ism is  that  the  one  stood  for  a  debased  currency,  the  other  for 
honest  currency;  the  one  Cor  free  silver,  the  other  for  sound 
money;  the  one  for  free  trade,  the  other  for  protection;  the  one 
for  the  contraction  of  American  inOuence.  the  other  for  Us  ex- 
pansion; the  one  has  been  forced  to  abandon  every  position 
taken  on  the  great  issues  before  the  people,  the  other  has  held 
and  vindicated  all. 

In  experience,  the  difference  between  Democracy  end  Repuh* 
licanism  la  that  one  means  adversity.  wbUe  the  other  means 
prosperity:  one  means  low  wages,  tbe  other  means  high;  one 
means  doubt  and  debt,  tbe  other  means  confidence   and  thrift. 

In  principle,  the  dlHerence  between  Democracy  and  Republl- 
casism  la  that  one  stands  for  Tacillation  and  timidity  in  gov- 
ernment,  the  other  for  strength  and  purpose;  one  stands  for 
obstruction,  the  other  for  construction;  one  promises,  the  other 
performs;    one    Qnds    fault,    the   other  finds    work. 

Tbe  present  tendencies  of  the  two  parties  arc  ovon  more 
marked  by  Inherent  differences.  The  trend  of  Democracy  Is 
toward  Socialism,  while  the  Republican  party  stands  for  a  wise 
and  regulated  IndUiduallsm.  Socialism  would  destroy  wealth, 
Repuhllcanlam  would  prevent  Its  abuse.  Socialism  would  give 
to  each  an  equal  right  to  take;  Republicaj}t8m  would  give  to 
each  an  equal  right  to  earn.  Socialism  would  offer  equality  of 
possession,  which  would  soon  leave  no  one  anything  tn  posaess; 
Republicanism  would  give  equality  of  opportunity,  which  would 
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■More  to  each  Ma  share  of  a  coDBtaotly  Inercuior  s^na  of  poa- 
•nalons.  Id  line  with  this  feodcncr  the  DenuJcratJe  party 
of  to-day  beltevi'a  in  Ooveratuont  ov-nerahfp.  vhllc  the  Bepid>- 
llcan  party  twlievea  In  GoTerDiQ«Dt  regulation,  dltiiiiatetr* 
Democracy  would  have  the  Nation  own  the  people,  while  Re- 
publicanlam  would  have  the  people  own  the  Nation. 

ITpon  this  platform  of  priaciplea  and  purposes,  realRnQlac  ovr 
adherence  to  crery  Republican  doctrine  proclaimed  stnce  the 
binh  of  the  party,  we  go  t>efor«  the  country,  aahlns  the  sapport 
not  only  of  tboae  wfao  have  acted  with  ua  heretofore,  but  of  all 
oar  f&llow-citlzena  who.  reeardl^es  uf  paat  political  diVerencea, 
anlte  la  the  desire  to  msloialu  the  policies,  perpetuate  the 
bleaslnca,  and  maJce  secure  the  achieTemeou  of  a  greater 
America. 


NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE  PLATFORM. 


Ai>0PTED  AT  Chicaoo,  Iix.,  JcxT  29,  1908. 

We,  the  independent  American  cltisenB  representlns  the 
Independent  party  la  forty-four  States  and  two  Tprriiorles. 
have  met  to  National  CoDveoTlon  to  Dominate,  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  political  parties,  candidates  for  President 
and  Vlce-PreHidfDt  of  the   United  States. 

Oar  action  la  based  upon  a  determtnatlon  to  wrest  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  from  the  hands  of  aetflsh  loterecLa.  politl- 
cal  tricksters  and  corrupt  boeaes,  and  make  the  Goveromeot. 
as  tbe  founders  intended,  an  agency  for  the  common  good. 

At  a  period  of  unejcampled  national  prosperity  and  promise 
B  ataxs^rSng  blow  was  dealt  to  legitimate  business  by  Uie  un- 
molested practice  of  stock-watcrinc  and  dishonest  flnanclerlng. 
Multitudes  of  defenseless  investors,  thousands  of  hont-si  busi- 
ness men  and  an  army  of  idle  worklogmen  axe  paxtng  the 
penalty. 

Tear  by  year,  fostered  by  wahceful  and  reckless  Kovemmental 
cxtravagBnce,  by  the  manipulation  of  trusts  and  by  a  prlTlIege 
creating  tarlS,  tbe  cost  of  living  mounts  higher  and  higher. 
Day  by  day  the  control  of  the  Govemmeal  drifts  fun  her  away 
from  the  people  and  more  firmly  into  the  grip  of  machine  poU* 
tlclans  and  party  bossAS. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  not  only  responsi- 
ble for  these  conditions,  but  are  committed  to  their  Indefinite 
continuance.  Prodigal  of  promises,  they  are  so  barren  of  per- 
formance that  to  a  new  party  oC  Independf^nt  voters  the  country 
must  look  for  thp  establishment  of  a  new  policy  and  a  return  to 
genuine  popular  governmonL 

7b  iZsjCore  Nation**  Principle*.  -Our  object  Is  not  to  Introduce 
violent  InooTstloDs  or  startling  new  theories.  We,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent party,  look  bsck.  as  Llocolu  did,  to  tbe  Declaration  ot 
iDdependeoce  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  political  insplrattso. 
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It  l8  not  our  purposo  to  attempt  lo  rcvolutionixo  the  Amoriean 
syatem  of  govcrnmeDt.  but  to  restore  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jelteraon  and  Lin- 
coln. 

It  iB  not  our  purpose,  either,  to  effect  a  radical  change  In  the 
American  system  of  government,  but  to  conserve  for  the  cUlKen^ 
of  the  United  States  their  privllcgea  and  Ubertlea  won  for  them 
by  (he  lounders  of  this  Qovernment,  and  to  perpetuate  th& 
prlnclpleg  and  policies  upon  which  the  Nation's  greatnGsa  has 
betn    built. 

The  Independence  party  Is,  thereforo.  a  conservatlv*  force  In 
American  politics,  dovottd  to  the  preservation  of  American 
liberty  and  IndepeodeDce  and  to  honesty  In  elections,  to  oppor- 
tuniLy  In  business  and  to  equality  before  the  law.  1'hoso  who 
believe  In  the  Independence  party  and  work  with  It  are  con- 
vinced that  a  genuine  democracy  should  exist,  that  a  true  re- 
publican form  of  government  should  continue,  that  the  power 
of  government  should  rest  with  the  majority  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  government  should  he  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  citizenship  rather  than  for  the  special  advantages  of  any 
particiilnr  class. 

For  IHrnct  yominntionJi.—As  of  first  Importance  In  order  to 
restore  ihv  power  of  government  to  the  people,  to  make  their 
will  supreme  in  the  primaries,  la  the  elections  and  In  the  control 
of  public  officials  after  they  have  been  elected,  wo  declare  for 
direct  nominationB.  the  Initiative  and  referondum  and  the  right 
to  recall. 

It  Is  Idle  to  cry  out  against  the  evil  of  bosslsm  while  wo 
perpetuate  a  system  under  which  the  boss  Is  inevitable.  The 
destruction  of  an  individual  boss  Is  of  little  value. 

The  people  In  th^jr  politics  must  establish  a  system  which 
will  L'limlnate  not  only  an  objectionable  boss,  but  the  system  of 
boB&lsm. 

Representative  government  la  made  a  mockery  by  the  system 
of  modem  party  conventions  dominated  by  bosses  and  controlled 
by  cliques. 

We  demand  the  natural  remedy  of  direct  nominations  by  whlcli 
the  p«>ple  not  only  elect,  but,  which  la  far  more  Important, 
select  their  representatives. 

We  believe  In  the  principles  of  Initiative  and  referendum. 
We  particularly  demand  that  no  franchise  grab  go  Into  operation 
until  terms  and  conditions  have  been  approved  by  popular  vote 
lo  the  locality  interested. 

We  demand  for  the  people  the  right  to  recall  public  officials 
In  the  public  service.  The  power  to  make  public  officials  resides 
In  the  people,  and  In  them  also  should  reside  the  power  to  un- 
make and  remove  from  office  any  official  who  demonstrates  hla 
unlitness    nr    betrays   the   public   trust. 

Money  in  Cnrnpaiffrnt. — Of  next  Importance  In  destroying  the 
power  of  s»lflKh  special  Interests  and  the  corrupt  political  bosses 
whom  they  control  Is  to  wrest  from  their  hands  their  main 
weapon,  the  corruption  fund.  We  demand  severe  and  effective 
legislation  against  all  forms  of  corrupt  practices  at  elections 
and  advocate  prohtbUtng  the  wto  of  any  money  ftt  electioiu  «x- 
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W7T9«   ^ncricea   icz.     PrxJuiErr  of 

tii^  sa«  'ii  vtiu^  '-anrrtlnciiBB  arc  jbc 

7*    ^M^i«>T«    t!l>c    t^e    fJnliiiiiFii.    :!■■   of 
•»*utr]u>r    •anrr'.ba::."!    ^   :3iifiT-jiixm£H    or    ^ 

4>ir  srVAoi  '%t  jnpalMT  su« -ruiuean. 

V*  IfMnazul  annesr  eomtaex  of  gnxtaOe  oAc^n  and 
<MAfV)«i<3i  adminitfraz^axL  of  Tatiiic  aOlura.  and  ve  eomfaMna  cte 
P'W4  •xr.rs-a^jics  of  z!i«  Federal  ^-fm**"— ^^t^**"  ud  i£a  ap- 
9«i:i!i4r  inaaaX  incrsaae  to,  a9pinprta£iamL  C^meei  iwiilj  agv^v- 
;^at.:r>iu  mnaa  ^zmece^urT  •aT*^.  aad  szuucesaarr  caj»k 
vls«^!t^r  'fir?«c  4r  :Tid:r»gi,  are  ^aid  tir  i:!ie  Teoyls  and  aiU  ta  cfe 

W4  'Mudftmi  i2ie  '7*11  of 
trial  'Viodltiaaa  mate  i!ie  corToraiirm  aad  stoek 
3^«t*«ai'7.  bat  47%r':a9itaiizatx<m  tix  earporaciaas  is  as  It&roiCsi 
sad  'snai-.ual  a«  ia  peraonal  di^adumescr  in  an  iodrndnaL  Coat- 
p^lV.-a^  tlift  ^7m«3t  of  ■iz'TldfflidB  apan  grear  sums  tiha£  haEVV 
a^rr^r  hi^^n  i3T*«t«d,  a^on  aia-roea  aC  waro^d  stack  aot  Joactfcd 
by  'h**  pr'vp^r'y.  OTgreayfalfTarion.  prevwits  die  b«tcer  vacea. 
th«  b^.tritT  public  aerrlee  and  tite  hnrer  cost  tliat  abaald  r«a«tc 
fr'VTTi  American  fa'vvTLUTe  genios  and  thmt  wide  arsaniXBttom. 
wliinh  I«  r^plactn^  eoaUr  indi-rtdnal  competiUoa.  THe 
Af  d^nbAiMArlT  inflated  enterprises  robs  InTCStacs,  cfane 
4e!tfro73  confldrtnc^  and  engenders  panics. 

Th*t  Iad<*^>Aadeaee  party  advocates  as  s  prtmary  neeeatfty  for 
9^iruU.T  b'safn^aa  ecodltiona  and  improred  pabUe  aervic*  tha 
«nii<'fment  of  lava.  State  and  natEonal,  to  preTeac  Tatcrtng  of 
•fiXlr,  4i«boii«st  iaaoea  of  bonda  and  otitat  forms  of  corpar»ta 
tr»:utn. 

X^Ao^  PUxnk  BuneomJhs. — We  denoonce  tlie  so-called  labor 
plank:!  of  ttMr  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms  as  political 
hnncoTr.tx^  and  (^ontemptlbIe  clap-trap  onirorthy  of  national  par* 
tf^fi  'tl;>lmlng  to  be  seriona  and  sincere. 

Tb4  RAptibllcao  declaration  chat  ''no  fnlonctioa  or  temporary 
r^arralnlng  f>MeT  siimild  be  iaaned  withont  notice,  exc^t  wbere 
irr^^parahle  Injury  would  result  from  delay."  is  empty  Terbiago, 
tot  a  flbowfng  of  Irreparable  ln}nry  can  always  be  made  and  Is 
Always  ma'le  In  «x  parte  aAdarits. 

The  r»eir.ocratlc  declaration  that  'injnnctions  shonld  not  bt 
faaij^d  In  any  caae  in  which  Injnnctiona  would  not  issne  if  no 
Induatrlal  dispate  were  InvolTed"  is  meaninglesa  and  wortb- 
t*tm. 

Hnah  Inafncere  and  meaningless  declarationa  place  a  low  estl- 
mftfe  upon  tbe  Intelligence  of  the  average  American  worklngmaa 
and  exhibit  either  Ignorance  of  or  Indifference  to  the  real  Ib- 
toresta  of  labor. 

Xba  indapcBdcttce  party  coadenua  the  arUtrsiy  nae  oC  tbm 
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fwrlt  of  tnJuDctioD  and  coatompt,  proccodlogs  as  a  violation  of  the 
fuQdamc-ntal  American  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Demands  Jury  Trial.— FTotn  the  foundation  of  our  Government 
down  to  1872  the  Federal  Judiciary  act  problbUed  the  isaue  of 
any  Injunollon  without  reasonable  noilco  until  after  a  bearlns. 
We  assert  that  In  all  actions  growing  out  of  a  dispute  between 
employers  and  employes  coneorniQg  terms  or  cooditlona  of  om- 
ployment  no  Injunction  should  Issue  until  after  a  trial  upon 
the  merits,  that  such  trial  should  bo  bad  before  a  Jury,  and 
tbat  In  no  case  of  alleged  coatcmpt  should  any  person  be  de- 
prived of  liberty  without  a  trial  by  jury. 
Tho  Independence  party  bellcvos  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  as  Important  aa  tfae  creation  of  wealth,  and  indorses 
those  organlxatious  amouK  farmers  and  others  which  tend  to 
bring  about  a  juat  distribution  of  wealth  through  good  wages  for 
workers  and  good  prices  for  farmers  and  which  protect  tho 
employer  and  the  consumer  through  equality  of  price  for  labor 
and  for  product,  and  we  favor  such  loKlslatloo  as  will  remove 
them  from  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  antl-Tnisl    law. 

We  Indorse  the  elgbt-bour  day.  favor  Its  application  to  all 
Government  employes  and  demand  the  enactment  of  laws  re- 
quiring tbat  all  work  done  for  the  Government,  whfther  Fed- 
eral or  State,  and  whether  done  directly  or  Indirectly  through 
contractors  or  Bub-contraciors,  aball  be  done  on  ui  oigbt-hour 
basis. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  condemning;  as  Illegal  any 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  blacklist  rmpIoyeB. 

We  demand  protection  for  workmen  through  enforced  use  of 
standard  safety  appliances  and  provision  of  hygienic  conditions 
Id  the  operation  of  factories,  railways,  mills,  mines  and  all  In- 
dustrial undertakings. 

Against  Child  Labor. — We  advocate  State  and  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  railways  to  secure  a  greater  safety  for  railway  employes 
and  for  the  traveling  public. 

We  call  for  the  enactment  of  stringent  laws  fixing  employera" 
llabUitiea  and  a  rigid  prohibition  of  child  labor  through  co- 
operation between  the  State  Governments  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  condemn  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  prison-inade  goods 
In  the  open  market  in  competition  with  free-labor  manufactured 
goods.  We  demand  tbat  convicts  be  employed  directly  by  the 
different  States  In  the  manufacture  of  products  for  u^e  In  Slate 
instltutlous.  and  In  making  good  roads,  and  In  no  case  shall 
convicts  bo  hired  out  to  contractors  or  sub-coDtractors, 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Labor,  Including 
mines  and  mining,  the  head  of  which  aball  be  a  member  uf  ibo 
President's  Cabinet. 

The  great  abuses  of  grain  Inspection,  by  which  the  producers 
are  plundered,  demand  Immodiate  and  vigorous  correction.  To 
that  end  we  favor  Federal  Inspection  under  a  atrlcl  Civil  Ser- 
vice law. 

The  Independence  party  declares  tbat  the  right  to  iasuo 
money  la  Inherent  ta  the  Goveromeot,  and  it  favors  the  estab- 
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liahmeDt  of  b  central  governmeDtal  bank  through  wblch  tho 
moDey  so  Issued  shall  be   put  Into   general  circulation. 

For  Tariff'  BeviAion.—We  demand  a  revision  of  iho  tariff,  not 
by  the  frlcnls  of  the  tariff,  hut  by  the  frlenJs  of  rh'»  people,  and 
declare  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  tariff  duties  with  just  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  of  the  consuming  public  and  of  eslab* 
IlBhed  Industry.  There  should  be  no  protection  for  oppreBSivn 
trusts  which  sell  cheaply  abroad  and  take  advantage  of  th'if 
tariff  at  home  to  crush  competition,  raise  prices,  control  pro- 
duction and  limit  work  and  wages. 

The  railroads  must  bo  kept  oi>cn  to  all  upon  exactly  equal 
terms.  Every  form  of  rebate  and  discrimination  In  railroad 
ratRs  iB  a  crime  agalDst  huatness  and  must  hf!  atampod  out. 
We  demand  adequate  railroad  facilities  and  advocate  n  bill  em- 
powering shippora  In  time  of  need  to  compel  railroads  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  cars  for  freight  and  passenRcr  traffic  and  other 
railroad  facilities  through  eummary  appeal  to  the  courts. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  an  inter-Stftte  commerce  court,  whoe« 
8oI'3  function  It  shall  be  to  review  speedily  and  eufurce  aum- 
marfly  the  orders  of  the  Intcr-State  Commerce  Commisslca. 

The  Inter- State  Commerce  Commission  has  the  power  to 
initiate  Investigation  into  the  reaaonablcness  of  rates  and  prac- 
tices, and  no  Increase  In  rates  should  be  put  into  effect  until 
opportunity  for  such  Investigation  is  afforded.  The  Inter-Slate 
Commerce  Commission  should  proceed  at  once  with  a  physical 
valuation    of    railrcada    pngagcd    in    inter-State    commerce. 

Urget  Strang  Anti-Trusi  Law. — We  believe  that  legitimate 
organizations  in  business  desigDed  to  secure  an  ^c  )uomy  of 
Operation  and  increased  production  arc  beneficial  whorever  tbo 
public   partlcipatcB   in   the   advantages   which    result. 

We  denounce  all  combinations  for  restraint  of  trade  and  for 
the  establiahmout  of  monopoly  In  all  products  of  labor,  and 
d(-'claro  that  such  combinations  are  not  combinations  for  pro- 
duction, but  for  extortion,  and  tbat  activity  in  ihle  direction  in 
not  industry,  but  robbery. 

In  case  of  infractions  of  the  Anti-Tnist  lav  or  Inter-State 
Commerce  act,  we  bellevo  in  the  enforcement  of  a  prison  penalty 
against  the  guilty  and  responsible  individuals  controlling  the 
management  of  the  offending  corporations,  rather  than  a.  fine 
Imposed  upon  stockholders. 

We  advocate  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  public  ownor- 
ship  for  public  uillUles,  including  railroads,  as  rapi(*ly  as  mu- 
nicipal. Slate  or  National  Government  shall  demonstrate  ability 
to  conduct  public  utilities  for  the  public  benefit.  We  favor  spo- 
clfieally  government  ownership  of  the  telf^grAphs,  such  as  pn^- 
vails  In  every  other  clvlltxed  country  In  the  world,  and  demand 
as  an  immediate  measure  that  the  Government  shall  purchase 
and  operate  the  telegraphs  In  connection  with  the  poA^al  Ber- 
vloe. 

The  parcels  post  system  should  be  rapidly  and  widely  ex- 
tended, and  Government  postal  savings  banks  should  be  ustab- 
llaUwl  where  people's  dopoails  will  be  secure,  the  money  to  be 
joBued  to  tbc  people  la  the  locality  of  the  several  banks  and  at 
a  rate  of   interest  to  be  (Ued  br  the  Qoveroment, 
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'We  favor  the  immediate  d<?ToIopmrnt  of  a  nndonal  system  ot 
gonil  mads  eonn^oTiitg  all  Stntt>a  and  national  aid  to  States  la 
the  constructloD  and  uialutenauce  of  post  roads. 

We  (a%-or  a  court  review  ot  the  ceaBorsblp  and  arbUrarjr 
ruUnga  or  the  Post  Office  Department. 

We  advocate  such  legislation,  both  Stale  and  national,  as  wilt 
suppress  the  buck^tshop  and  prohibit  the  fictitious  selling  of 
farm  products  for  future  delivery. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Public  Hcallb. 
to  be  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  medical  profpsslon.  thla 
department  to  exercise  authority  over  matters  of  public  health. 
hygiene  and  sanitation  which  come  properly  within  thtj  Jurisdic- 
tion or  the  National  Government  and  do  not  Interfere  with  tho 
riehts  of  States  or  municipalities. 

Opposes  Asiatic  Immiffration. — We  oppose  Astatic  immigration, 
which  does  not  amalgamate  with  our  population,  creates  race 
Issues  and  uU'Amerlean  conditions  and  which  reduces  wages  and 
tends  to  lower  the  high  standard  of  living  and  the  high  standard 
of  morality  which  American  cWillzatlon  has  established.  We 
demnnd  the  passage  of  an  exclusion  act  which  shall  protect 
American  workingmen  from  competition  with  Asiatic  cheap 
labor  and  which  shall  protect  American  civilization  fzxsn  the 
contamination  of  Asiatic  conditions. 

The  Independence  party  declares  for  peace  and  against  ag- 
gressloa.  and  will  promote  the  movement  for  the  settlement  of 
Intornatlooal  disputes  by  arbitration. 

We  believe,  however,  that  a  small  navy  Is  poor  economy,  and 
that  a  strong  navy  is  the  best  protection  In  time  of  war  and  the 
best  preventive  of  war.  We,  therefore,  favor  the  speedy  build- 
ing of  a  navy  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  at  the  same  time  bolb 
the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

We  rejoice  in  the  adoption  by  bolb  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican platforms  of  the  demand  of  the  ludepeodcnco  party  for 
Improved  national  waterways  and  the  Mississippi  Inland  deep 
waterways  project,  to  complete  a  ship  canal  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  We  favor  the  extension  of  tfala  system  to  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  by  means  of  which  thirty  States 
shall  be  served  aud  twenty  thousand  mllca  added  to  the  coast 
line  of  The  United  States. 

The  reclamation  of  arid  lands  should  be  continued  and  the 
Irrigation  commission  now  contemplated  by  the  Government  ex- 
tended and  steps  takon  for  the  conservation  of  the  country's 
natural  resources,  which  should  be  guarded  not  only  against 
devastation  and  waste,  but  against  falling  Into  the  control  of 
monopoly. 

Protection  of  Public  Land^.—Tbe  abuses  growing  out  of  tbe 
administration  of  our  forf>Bt  preserves  must  be  corrected  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  free  grazing  from  public  lands 
outside  of  forest  or  other  reservation.  In  behalf  of  the  people 
residing  In  arid  portions  of  our  Western  States  we  protest 
vigorously  ai^&lnst  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Oovernmvnt  In 
selling  the  exclusive  use  of  water  and  electric  powers  derived 
fi^m  public  works  to  private  corporations,  thus  creating  a  mo- 
nopoly and  subjecting  cltixens  living  In  these  sections   to  ex- 
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orbKant  charges  for  Itght  and  power  and  diverting  enterprises 
origiDRlly  Biarted  for  public  benefit  into  channels  for  corporate 
^re^-d  and  oppreseloo,  and  we  demand  that  no  more  exclualve 
contracts  be  made. 

American  clilzens  abroad,  whether  native  bom  or  natnralLzed. 
and  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  roust  be  secured  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  rights  and  privilegea  under  our  treatlea,  and  wher- 
ever such  rlKbts  are  withheld  by  any  country  on  the  ground  ot 
race  or  religious  fatth  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  re- 
moval  of  nurh   unjust    dtscrimlnailun. 

Popular  Election  Plank.— Wy  advocate  the  popular  election  of 
United  States  Senators  and  of  Judges,  both  State  and  FMeral. 
and  favor  a  graduated  Income  tax  and  any  constitutional 
amendments  nccesaory  to  these  ends. 

Equality  and  opportunity,  the  largest  measure  of  Individual 
liberty  consistent  with  equal  rights,  the  overthrow  of  the  nile 
of  special  Interest  and  the  restoration  of  goYerament  by  the 
majority  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community — 
these  are  the  purposes  to  which  the  Independence  party  Is 
pledged,  and  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  patriotic  and  all 
progressive  citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  who  are  In  sympathy 
with  these  principles  and  In  favor  of  their  practical  eoCoroe- 
mcDt. 


NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  16,  1908. 

The  Prohibition  party  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  con- 
vention at  Columbus,  Ohio.  July  15-lG.  1{*U8,  expressing  gratitude 
to  Alniighty  God  for  the  victonea  uf  our  principles  iu  the  past, 
for  eucouragument  at  present,  and  for  owiildeace  of  early  and 
triumphant  success  In  the  future,  makes  the  following  doola- 
railon  of  principles  and  pledges  the  enactment  Into  law  whea 
placed  In  power: 

Tbu  submission  by  Congress  to  tho  several  States  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  Importation,  exportation,  or  transportation  of  alco- 
holic liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 

The  immediate  prohibition  of  tbe  liquor  traflQc  for  beverago 
purposes  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Territories,  and  all 
places  over  which  the  National  Government  has  Jurisdiction, 
the  repeal  of  tbe  Internal  revenue  tax  on  alcoholic  liquora,  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  inter-Stale  traffic  there. 

The  cteotlon  of  tbe  United  States  Senator  by  direct  TOte  of  tbe 
people. 

Equitable  graduated  Income  and  Inheritance  taxes. 

The  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks  and  the  guarantes 
of  deposits  In  banks. 

Tbe  regulation  of  all  corporations  doing  an  Intcr-State  com- 
merce business. 
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The  creation  of  a  pormanont  tarlEf  commlaalon. 

The  strict  coforcfraenL  of  law  laslead  of  the  offlcial  toleraoo 
and  practical  license  ot  tho  social  evil  which  prevails  ta  mAny 
of  our  cities. 

UDlform  marriage  and  divoroe  laws. 

Ad  equitable  and  constitutional  employera'  liability  act. 

Court  review  of  Poet  Office  DepaxtmeDt  decltilun«. 

The  prohlbitioa  of  child  labor  Id  mines,  workahopa  and  fac- 
tories. 

Legislation  baaing  suffrage  only  upon  Intelligence  and  ability 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

The  prceervatioD  of  the  mineral  and  forest  resourcea  of  tho 
country  and  the  improvement  of  (he  highways  and  waterwaj's. 

Believing  In  the  righteousness  of  our  cauee  and  In  the  final 
triumph  of  our  principles,  and  convinced  of  tbo  unwilHnKoosa 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  to  deal  with  these 
Issues,  we  Invite  to  full  party  fellowship  all  cltlxeos  who  are 
with  tu  agreed. 


l^^ATIONAL  SOCIALIST  PiVRTY  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  Chicago^  III.,  Mat  13,  1908. 


The  Soclallat  party.  In  National  Convention  asscnibled*  again 
declares  Uaelf  as  the  party  of  the  working  class,  and  appeals 
for  the  support  of  all  workers  of  tbo  United  States  and  of  all 
cUlzene  who  sympathize  with  the  great  and  just  cause  of  labor. 

We  are  at  this  moment  In  the  mldat  of  one  ot  those  Industrial 
hroakdowns  that  periodically  paralyze  the  life  of  th^  Nation. 
Tha  much-boasted  era  ot  our  national  prosperity  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  general  misery.  Factories,  mills,  and  mluca 
are  closed.  Millions  of  men,  ready,  willing  and  able  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are 
forced  into  Idleness  and  siarvation. 

Within  recent  times  the  trusts  and  monopolies  have  attained 
an  enormous  and  menacing  development.  They  have  acquired 
the  power  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  we  shall  be  allowed 
to  live.  The  trusts  Bx  the  prices  of  our  bread,  meat,  and  sugar, 
of  our  coal,  oil.  and  clothing,  of  our  raw  material  and  ma- 
chinery, of  all  the  nooessUlcs  of  life. 

The  present  desperate  condition  of  the  workers  has  been  mado 
the  opportunity  for  a  renewed  onslaught  on  organised  labor. 
The  highest  courts  of  the  country  have  within  the  last  year 
rendered  decision  after  decision  depriving  the  workers  of  rights 
which  they  had  won  by  generations  ot  struggle. 

The  attempt  to  destroy  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
although  defeated  by  the  solidarity  of  organized  labor  and  the 
Socialist  movement,  revealed  the  existence  of  a  far-reaching 
and  unscrupulous  conspiracy  by  the  ruling  class  against  Che 
organizations  of  labor 

la  their  eSorta  to  take  the  Uvea  of  t^  leaders  of  the  miners 
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the  conspirators  violated  State  Uws  and  the  Federal  CoofitUutlon 
In  a  manner  seldom  equaled  even  Id  a  country  so  completely 
dominated  by  the  profll-sevikiDK  class  as  Is  tbo  United  States. 

The  ConKress  of  the  United  States  has  shown  Us  contompt  for 
the  intcreatfl  of  labor  as  plainly  and  unmistaJtably  as  have  the 
other  braoches  or  government.  The  laws  for  which  the  labor 
organisations  have  cootlnually  petitioned  have  failed  to  pass. 
Laws  oatensibly  enacted  (or  the  beucflt  of  labor  have  been  dis- 
torted against  labor. 

The  working  class  of  the  United  States  cannot  expect  any 
remedy  for  its  wrongs  from  the  present  ruling  claPS  or  from 
the  dominant  parties.  So  long  as  a  small  number  of  individuals 
are  permitted  to  control  the  source  of  the  Nation's  wealth  for 
their  private  profit  in  competition  with  each  other  .itid  for  thf 
exploitation  of  their  fellowmen,  industrial  dopressious  are  boun^l 
to  occur  at  certain  Intervals.  No  currency  reforms  or  other 
legislative  measures  proposed  by  capitalist  reformers  can  avail 
against  these  fatal  results  of  utter  anarchy  In  production. 

Individual  competition  leads  inevitably  to  combinations  and 
truBtfl.  No  amount  of  Government  regulation,  or  of  publicity, 
or  of  resirlcttvo  IcKlalniion  will  arrest  the  natural  course  of 
modern  industrial  development. 

While  our  courts,  legislatures  and  executive  otScea  remain  In 
the  bands  of  the  ruling  elasaes  and  iheir  agents,  the  Government 
will  be  used  In  the  Interest  of  these  classes  as  against  the 
tollers. 

Political  parties  are  but  the  expression  of  economic  class  in- 
terests. The  Republican,  the  Democratic,  and  tbo  so-called 
"IndGpcndcaco"  pariles  and  oil  parties  other  than  th^  Socialist 
party,  are  financed,  directed,  and  controlled  by  the  representa- 
tives of  different  groups  of  the  ruling  class. 

In  tbo  msintenanco  of  class  government  both  the  Democratic 
and  Ri^pubUcun  parties  have  been  equally  guilty.  The  Republi- 
can party  has  had  control  of  the  National  Government  and  has 
been  directly  and  actively  responsible  for  these  wrongs.  The 
Democratic  party,  while  saved  from  direct  responsihlliiy  by  Its 
political  impotence,  has  shown  itself  equally  subservient  to  the 
alms  of  the  capitalist  class  whenever  and  wherever  It  has  been 
in  power.  The  old  chattel  slave-owning  aristoorany  of  the  South, 
which  was  the  backbone  of  the  Dt?mocratic  parly,  has  been  sup- 
planted by  a  child  slave  plutocracy.  In  the  great  cities  of  our 
couQtry  the  Democratic  party  is  allied  with  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  the  slums  as  the  Hepubltcan  party  is  allied  with  the 
predatory  criminals  of  the  palace  In  maintaining  the  Interest 
of  the  possessing  class. 

The  vartouB  "reform"  movements  and  parties  which  havo 
sprung  up  within  recent  years  are  but  the  clumsy  expression 
of  widespread  popular  discontent.  They  are  not  based  on  an 
Intelligent  uudiTBtantllDK  of  the  historical  develnpmeut  of  clvlH- 
latlon  end  of  the  economic  and  political  needs  of  our  time.  They 
are  bound  to  perish  as  the  numerous  middle  class  reform  move- 
ments of  the  past  have  perished. 

As  measures  calculated  to  strengthen  the  working  class  In  Us 
flgbt  for  the  realization  of  this  ultimate  aim,  and  to  Increase 
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ItB  power  of  reelatance  agalost  capitalist  oppressloD.  we  advo^ 
cam  and  p]edg;e  ouraelvea  and  our  elected  offlcera  to  the  foUov* 
iDg  prosranuno: 

General  Demand*.  1 — The  Immediate  GoverDment  relief  for 
tho  unemployed  workers  by  building  schools,  by  rcfcrcaLlnff  of 
rutover  and  waste  lands,  by  reclamatloo  of  arid  tracts,  and  the 
building  of  canals,  and  by  extending  all  other  useful  public 
works.  All  persona  employed  on  such  works  shall  b^  employed 
directly  by  the  Government  under  an  eight-hour  work-day  and 
at  the  prevailing  union  wages.  Tbo  Government  shall  also  loan 
money  to  States  and  municipalities  without  interest  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  public  works.  It  shall  coutribule  to  the 
funds  of  labor  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their 
unemployed  members,  and  shall  take  such  other  measures 
within  its  power  as  will  lessen  the  widespread  misery  of  tho 
workers  caused  by  the  misrule  of  the  capitalist  class. 

2 — The  ooUfctive  ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, steamship  lines  and  all  other  means  ot  social  transpor* 
tatlon  and  communication,  and  all  land. 

3 — The  collective  ownership  of  all  Industries  which  are  or- 
ganized on  a  national  scale  and  In  which  competition  boa  vlr- 
tually  ceased  to  exist. 

4— The  extension  of  the  public  domain  to  Include  mines,  quar- 
ries, oil  wells,  forest,  and  water  power. 

5— -The  scientific  reforestation  of  timber  lands,  and  the  rec- 
lamation of  swamp  lands.  The  land  so  reforested  or  reclaimed 
to  be  permanently  retained  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

6— The  absolute  freedom  of  press,  speech  and  assemblage. 

Indiutriat  Demands.  7— The  improvement  of  the  Industrial 
condition  of  the  workers. 

(a>— By  shortening  the  workday  la  koeplng  with  the  Increaaed 
productiveness  of  machinery. 

(b) — By  securing  to  every  worker  a  rest  period  of  not  leas 
than   a  day   and  a   half  In   each  week. 

(cj— By  securing  a  more  otfocttve  Inspection  of  workshops  and 
factories. 

<d) — By  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

(e) — By  forbidding  the  Inter-State  transportation  of  the 
products  of  child  labor,  of  convict  labor,  and  of  all  uninspected 
factories. 

(f) — By  abolishing  official  charity  and  substituting  In  Its  place 
compulsory  Insurance  against  unemployment,  lllnesa,  accidents, 
InvalldlBm,  old  age,  and  death. 

Political  DetnandJi.  8 — The  extension  of  Inheritance  taxes, 
graduated  in  proportion  to  the  nearnesa  of  kin. 

9 — A  graduated  Income  tax. 

10 — Unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women,  and 
yre  pledge  ourselves  to  engage  m  an  active  campaign  In  that 
direction. 

11— The  initiative  and  referendum,  proportional  representation 
and  the  right  of  recall. 
*  12— The  abolition  of  the  Senate. 

IS — ^Tbe  abolition  of  the  power  usurped  by  the  Supreme  Oourt 
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of  the  United  States  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  legis- 
lation enacted  bj  Congress.  National  laws  to  be  repealed  or 
abrogated  only  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  a  referendum  of  the 
whole  people. 

li—That  the  Constitution  be  made  amendable  by  majority 
Tote. 

16— The  enactment  of  further  measures  for  general  education 
and  for  the  consenratlon  of  health.  The  Bureau  of  Education  to 
be  made  a  department.  The  creation  of  a  department  of  Public 
Health. 

Ifr—The  separation  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Labor  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor^  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Labor. 

17— That  all  Judges  be  elected  by  the  people  for  short  terms* 
and  that  the  power  to  Issue  Injunctions  shall  be  curbed  by 
immediate  legislation. 

18— The  free  administration  of  Justice. 

Such  measures  of  relief  as  we  may  be  able  to  force  from 
capitalism  are  but  a  preparation  of  the  workers  to  seise  tha 
whole  powers  of  Qovernment,  in  order  that  they  may  thereby 
lay  hold  of  the  whole  system  of  industry  and  thus  come  to  their 
rightful  inheritance. 
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